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To 


INTERIH REPORT 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to examine and report on the present 
conditions of agricnltural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ;.in particular 
to investigate :— (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc¬ 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock; (b) the, existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (rf) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population; and to make recommendations; 
availing ourstdves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken up to the 26th of November 1926 on the 
subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which we moat humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW. 

Chairman. 


( .. 

) H. S. LAM’RENCE. 

( V 

) T. H. MIDDLETON. 

( .. 

) GANGARAM. 

( •. 

) J. MacKENNA. 

( 

) H. CALVERT. 

( - 

) GAJAPATT NARAYANA DEO. 

( : 

) N. GANGITLEE. 

( V 

) L.K. RYDER. 

{ „ 

) B. S. KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. Madan, 


{ „ ) F. W. H. Smith. 


Joint Secretaries. 



mh May 1927. 
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TEBMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To ezunine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make rUcommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and pros¬ 
perity of the rural population ; * 

In particular to investigate-— 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of,agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa¬ 
tion, for the compUation of agricultural statistics, for the intro¬ 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul¬ 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 
produce and stock; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural jmpulation; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commis.sion’s duties to make 
recoimnendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate, directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESnONKAIRBi 

Pabt I 

Question. 

1. Research. 

2. Agricultufal education. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

4. Administration. 

, 5. Finance. 

6. Agricultural indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentaticui of holdings. 

Paiit 11 

8. Irrigation. 

9. iSoils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop proteciion. 

14. Implements, 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

1C. Animal husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural industries, 

18. Agricultural labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tarifis and sea freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General education. 

24. Attracting capital. 

26. Welfare of rural population. 

26. Statistics. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 

1. Researeh. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance for tlic better organisation, 
administration and financing of- 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory tmd 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research ? 

(b) If in cases known to you ])rogTesH is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or lai’oratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, jtlease give j)articulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. Tlie purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met w ith by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over becau.se of lack of re.sources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) (,an you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With refenmee to any form of agricultural education of w^hich you may 
have ex[)erience, please state v our views on the follow ing:— 

(/) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient 1 

(ii) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you jiersonally ? 

(hi) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

Hi') Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
w'ould expect in j)reseut circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction '( 

(v) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for; if so, what arc they { 

(viii) What are your views ujion (a) nature study ; (b) scliool plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(w) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

{x) How can agricultHi;e be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

{xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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(xti) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 

(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for bettlir educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (6) its finance. 

3. Demonstration ami Propaganda. 

(а) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(б) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in Ipdia or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(b) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the ser\dces of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Arc you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by— 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services, 

(it) Kailways and steamers, 

(m) Roads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

(v) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

'(a) Wbat are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(b) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are:— 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(ii) the sources of credit, and 

(m) the reasons preventing repayment. 



(b) What measures iu your opinion are necessary for lightening agri> 
culture’s burden of debt ? iPor example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict of control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non'terminable mortgages be prohibited 1 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the Joss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keej) disputes out of the (‘ourts ? 

Part 11 

8. Irrigation. 

(а) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by— 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(it) Tanks and ponds, 

(iti) Wells, 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(б) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
vsoil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 

mentvS ? 

(iV.J3.~- Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make— 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(n) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 
(ui) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have— 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(o) WW measures should Goveimnent take to enoouxage the reolama- 
tion of axeas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

to. Fttrtihaars. 

(a) In your opinion, could ^eater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which 3 ^u think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of lertilisexs ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
ferialisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(f) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(o) Please give your views on— 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(«) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(ni) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(6) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in— 

(t) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on— 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(o) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
intr(^uction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 
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(c) Are there any diffi^pdties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distrihutbn 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which tbese difELculties may be removed ? • 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
A^culture or should it be independent ? 

(b) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ! 
Does this system work well ? 

(ti) Is the need for expansion being adequately met 1 

(m) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (t) Do agricultmrists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ti) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious dishes ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(/) What are the obstacle.8 in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(y) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for researdi 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of— 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of. Provincial Veterinary Kesearch 
Institutions ? 

{h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

{i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 
{ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India 1 What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment 1 

16, Ammal Husbandry. 

(o) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

{%%) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(w) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 
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(b) Comment on the foUowing as causes o| injury to cattle in your 
(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(it) Absence of enclosed‘pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(itt) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(to) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stufis. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple¬ 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(c) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Paet IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ' What does he 
do in the slack season ? 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw fqr paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be foxmd by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas 1 -Can you suggest methods ? 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in ite technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(gi) Can you auggest imy other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(A) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
enviromnmit ? 
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1$, Agiifiidteml LidtaHir. 

(a) What measaies, if ahy, shotild be taken to attract agricultoial 
lal^tir from areas in i{hioh there is a snrplns to— 

{i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour 1 
and 

(it) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(i) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed 1 

(c) Can you suggest meastires designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation 1 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being pot 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? Wbat remedies 
would you .suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the incircased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages 1 

(/) Arc forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(o) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu¬ 
tion 1 If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exMrter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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tbe method by which each tiausactios is financed, oi in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. ” 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for— 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(«) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
maAet Conditions, whether Indian or overseas; crop returns; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and {b) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator 1 If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Go-operation. 

(o) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement— 

(i) by Government, 

(it) by non-official agencies ? 

(b) Have you any observations to make upon— 

(i) Credit societies; 

(ii) Purchase societies; 

(Hi) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements—e.p., the digging of weUs 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery; 

(vii) Societies for joint farming; 

(viii) Cattle breeding societies; 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected uith agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
opemtive irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of ail ^ 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 



23. OflMnl Eihiratiion. 

(a) Do you wish to make observatioos upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their beating upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, beWeen— 

(t) Highec or collegiate, . ' 

(u) Middle school, and 

(Ui) Elementary school education. 

(6) (») Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(«) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 

(in) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(o) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(6) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. WcUhre of Rural Population. 

(o) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosjwrity of the rural population ? 

(b) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26 Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make stiggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of— 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; , 

(«) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

{Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(i«) collecting information on land teniu-e, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultm-al population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics 1 

(b) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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llemorandutti of work done in the Department of Sericulture in Mysore up 

to the present time. 


Extent and distribution of the industv }/.—Mysore is admirably fitted by 
ijoil, climate and local conditions for silk production. The industry is at pre¬ 
sent practised over about a third of the area of the State, to the south of a 
line joining Chintamani, Sidlaghatta, Chikballapur, Kunigal, Maiulya and 
Naiijangud, and is slowly spreading northwards. The sericulture of Kollegal 
Taluk (Madras Presidency) is a continuation and organic part of the Mysore 
system. There is practically no part of the State where climatic conditions 
do not admit of extension of the industry; the only limiting factor vseeins to 
be economic. The total area under mulberry is about 50,tXK) acres, the value 
of silk produced is over a crore of rupees, and the industry in its various 
branches supports about 200,OCK) families. 
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Mysore has a distinct race of silk-worm which is poliroHine, and spins vt 
gaeenish cocoon yielding a beautifully lustrous silk of excellent natural 
quality. The Mysore worm is hardy and highly resistant to disease^ but is 
slow fn arriving at maturity and a poor producer of silk in proportion to the 
food consumed as compared with univoltine and bivoltine races. It is how¬ 
ever oiie of the best polivoltine worms in existenc^>. 

Position of sericulture in Mysore industries, —Sericulture has an import¬ 
ant place in the agricultural economy of the State. It employs that part of 
the labour of tlie home which is prevented by custom or feebleness from parti¬ 
cipating in the more strenuous work of the field, and it also employs that part 
of the time of the ryot which is left unfilled by the operation of the seasons. 
The utilisation of factors which would otherwise go to waste is wholly a gain, 
morally as well as materially, and one may claim for sericulture all that is 
claimed for spinning, with this addition, that it is more profitable, os it turns 
to account certain differential advantages of climate and natural conditions. 

Nature of the industry. —The great hulk of Mysore sericulture is suhsidiary 
to agriculture. It is practised by small agriculturists, who. as a rule, do not 
employ paid labour, nor devote exclusively to rearing either time or house- 
room or other resources. They generally grow their own food, and depend 
on the returns from sericulture for clothing and condiments, and for the little 
Ixtras wf^ich brighten their lives. But it must bo mentioned that in parts 
of the State, sericulture has established itself as a main industry in successful 
competition with other occupations. This state of things is io be found in 
almost all the silk-i>roclucing parts of the country, in the vicinity of large 
markets, such as Channapatna, Chikballapur. and Kollegal. In fact, in all 
important sericultural areas, there is a nucleus where sericulture is the prin¬ 
cipal industry. It may be noted that the same thing has occurred in Japan. 
This concentration seems to take place under the following conditions: — 

(1) The soil is more suited for mulberry than for other crops; 

(2) the population is much greater than the soil can support if used 

for food crops, and there is in consequence necessity for a quick- 
yielding money crop which can remunerate intensive application 
of labour; 

(3) vicinity of large towns or important weekly bazaars affords facility 

for selling silk and buying food-stuffs and clothing; 

(4) there are no competing industries which draw off labour. 

Sericulture practised as a main industry is rather more sensitive to 
external conditions tliau the normal form and is therefore the first to suffer 
from unfavourable variations. This is due to the fact that the competition 
of other crops with mulberry and of other ocTupatiuns with the rearing of 
silk-worms is never absent, and makes itself felt when, for some reason, seri¬ 
culture begins to weaken. 

Average returns from indirldnal undertaking^. —The Mysore rearer has, 
on the average, half an acre of mulberry, with which he rears six crops of 
silk-worms in the year. He lo.se.s or usi«I to lose about two of these crops 
owing to bad seed or inadequate knowledge and resources, but is able notwith-. 
standing to make a net gain of about one hundred rupees a year. The aver¬ 
age duration of a crop from start to finish is about six weeks. Apart from its 
undoubted material advantages, the industry necessitates a certain amount 
of co-operation and evokes a mental alertness W’hich is more akin to' indus¬ 
trial than agricultural pui^suits. A sericultural village has generally an air 
of life and prosperity all its own, 

Kidory of sericulture in Mysore. —In spite of obvious advantages, the 
story of Mysore sericulture is one of vicissitude. In 1866 it had almost died 
out owing to disease or deterioration of silk-worms, and was temporarily res¬ 
tored by the importation of Japanese seed. The root causes of decay how-^ 
ever remained untouched, and one or tw'^o bad seasons upset this lightly built 
restoration. But the vitality due to favourable natural conditions enabled 
the industry to start with a new lease of life about 1890, It is significant 
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tliAt in this rerival the imported worm had disappeared, and the Mysore worm 
emerged triumphant. Once again the industry declined, till in 1914-16, it 
reached its lowest point, with an acreage under mulberry of not much over 
26,000. As a result of vigorous State action, the decline has been arrest^, 
and the growth natural to a healthy industry has been restored during the 
past ten years. 


State action .—^The efforts made to protect and develop sericulture are a 
measure of the growing recognition of its importance to the State. Not very 
long ago, the Educatton Department was entrusted with teaching sericulture 
through the agency of village schools—^with no great success. The subject 
£-<•11 i” Conf.r u ’o ” taken up by the Economic Con- 

^ * tcrence, and a few trained men were sent 

out for work to sericultural taluks. Ea^li step rendered the scope for advance 
more obvious. In 1913, Signor W. Mari, an Italian Expert, was appointed to 
organise sericulture, hut was able to remain only for a j-ear, during which 
time he started a small farm at Channapatna, and made a beginning in the 
imunifacture and issue of cellular seed. After Signor Mari’s departure, the 
. , ,,, w’ork was continued and developed by the 

Agricultural Comiuittec of the Economic 
C’onference, which did much to popularise disease-free seed, and improve the 
methods of rearing. The causes of the decline of the industry were investi¬ 
gated, and renjodies propose<l. The Committee’s labours at this critical period 
in the history of sericulture proved that the situation was not hopeless, and 
indicated the lines of useful action. In 1916, Signor Marias services w'ere 
engaged for a second time, and Mr. N. Rama Rao, an officer of the Mysore 
C’ivil Service, who was Secretary of the Agricultural Committee, was asso- 
ci«'ited with him for sericultural work. Signor Mari was only able to draw up 
a scheme before failing health and the outbreak of the Great War compelled 
him to return to Italy. Mr, Rama Rao was then appointed Superintendent 
of Sericulture in addition to his duties as Secretary of the Agricultural 

Committee. In 1920, the work had deve- 
^ ri tiiturul D. iart- loped sufficiently to necessitate the organ¬ 
isation of a Sericultural Department, 
and the transfer of the whole-time services of Mr. Rama Rao as Superin¬ 
tendent. The new’ department was associated with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture as a temporary measure. It secured and utiii.sed to advantage the 
services of Mr. M. YonemUra. a highly qualihed Japanese Expert, for scienti- 
tic w’ork, and of Miss E. Sato for reeling. Later on it was possible to replace 
them by inenibers of the department’s staff who returned from deputation 
with high technical training in Europe and Japan, or had been able tc 
speciali.se by association with the Expert in scientific w’ork. 


ClasfiificaHon of u'ork in the department .—^The activities of the depart- 
inent have been based on a close analysis of the structure and requirements 
of the industry. lnvt*stigation placed it beyond doubt that the instability of 
Mysore sericulture in the past was due to one or more of the following,' 
Clauses: — 


1 ?) Bad or insufficient seed, 
iii) faulty methods of rearing and reeling, 

(Hi) bad methods of purchase and sale—resulting in sweating at 
each stage, 


(ic) w'ant of economic stamina. 

That this analysis is in the main correct seems borne out by the success of 
the action based upon it. The work of the department falls under the follow 
ing heads;— 

Education, Expansion, Improvement of seed-supply, Demonstration 
and advice—help in case of silk-worm diseases, Loans, Forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies. Establishment of filature and popu¬ 
larisation of Mysore silk, Improvement of reeling—^machinery, 
and methods, Investigation of markets for silk. 
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Organisation of the department ,—^The organisation of tho department for 
working ont these objects is as follows: — 

The sericultiiral parts of the State are divided into four circles, each pro¬ 
vided with a well-equipped central farm capable of attending to all the activi^ 
ties of the department in the area allotted to it. These central farms are in 

chavgo of offioers called Senior 
CiMl«..ltom..Ontpo.t.. Inspectors, most of whom have high 

academical and technical qualihcations. Each centra! form controls a num¬ 
ber of subordinate farms, located at strategic points so as to command the 
sericultural area. There are altogether ten such subordinate farms. Their 
function is to keep in close touch with the royts, to secure them their require¬ 
ments in the way of mulberry cuttings, silk-worm seed, rearing and reeling 
appliances, and loans, and to advise and guide them, when necessary, to pro¬ 
cure for them assistance, such as disinfection, etc., in case of silk-worm 
epidemics, and to render them generally all possible assistance in making the 
rearings a success. 


In addition to the above, when work develops in a new area sufficiently to 
require continuous attention, outposts are established dependent on the 
nearest organised farm. These outposts are shifted from time to time accord¬ 
ing to requirement. 


The improvement of reeling, and the filature constitute a separate section 
under an officer entitled Superintendent of Reeling and Filature, with head¬ 
quarters at Mysore; and the formation 
pf co-operative societies is treat- 
ed as a special branch of work, and has a 
Senior Inspector with headquarters at Channapatna to look after it. The 
expansion in Chitaldrug district is in charge of an Inspector, who at present 
works in direct subordination4to the Superintendent. 

The following statement shows the organisation of the Sericultural 
l^partment: — 


DlBECTlON—StrPBRISTENDENT OP SeRICULTUBB (HbADQUABTBRS, MtSOBE). 


± 


Central 

Farini 


Reeling and 
Filature 

(Headquarters 

Mysore) 


Co-operation Expansion in 
Chitaldrng 

Babbur 

Nayakanahatti 


Mysore 

(Subordinate Farms) 
T.Narasipor 
Hole-Xarasipur 
Nagamangala 

{OutpoiU) 

Arkalgud 

Hirsive 

Malvaili 


CHAmfATATEA 

{Suhord’^na'e Fa^m<) 
Badadi (^-^eed) 

Mogenah'ilJi 


KxTKtOAL 
Hebbur (Seed) 


“T"' 

KotAB 

Hiudiginaf 

Sidlaghatta 


The total staff, exclusive of clerical, is 

6 Senior Inspectors—4 permanent, 2 temporary. 
20 Inspectors—^18 permanent, 2 temporary. 
an A* (class 10. 
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The work done by the department tinder the various heads of activity is 
summarised below 

Jrdticafton.— 


Tear. 


Editcatioru, 

1919-20 

* 

. « 16 Long course students. 

6 Short course students. 

26 Panchamas. 

1920-21 


* . 4 Higher course. 

11 Lower course. 

24 Short course. 

33 Panchama students. 

1921-22 


. . 10 Ix>ng course (mostly volunteers). 

20 Short course. 

11 Panchamas. 

26 Students in Taluk Schools. 

1922-28 

• 

. . 8 Long course. 

14 Short course. 

1923-24 


. . No regular course for want of funds. Yet 20 

students in lower course and 3 in higher 
course were trained. 

1 from Hyderabad. 

2 from Coorg. 


Farm School trained 10 people. 

1924- 25 . . . .10 Higher course. 

10 Lower course. 

5 Short course in Mysore. 

4 Short course in Channapatna. 

6 Short course in Hole-Narasipur. 

1925- 26 . . . . 77 Students including 22 in reeling. 

Till last year an allotment was usually sanctioned for scholarships in the 
budget of the department^ and it was possible to train men for recruitment. 
The District Boards have always been very generous in giving stii»end8 to 
students from their districts, and have evinced great interest in the encour- 
agement of the industry. Students trained by District Boards have invari¬ 
ably settled down cm their own lands. It i.s getting increasingly difficult to 
find recruits for the department, for want of trained men, and owing to the 
very low rates of pay allowed to operatives. 

Every farm of the department is a school for practical instruction/and 
profoundly intluences rearing methods in the neighbourhood. 

In co-operation with the Di.strict Board of Mysore, and the Education 
Department, sericulture has been introduced as an examination subject in 
two selected Middle Schools at Kuderu and Malavalli. The Distaict Board ol 
Hassan has also sanctioned the opening of a sericultural class on the same 
lines, at a place to be selected shortly, . 

Eajponsmn.—Exact statistics of mulberry cultivation are not available. 
Our ideas of fluctuations in area have to be based on the figures in the Season 
and Crop Reports, supplemented by direct information and verified by first- 
hand genera! impressions. The export trade in silk* furnishes an index of 
the state of the industry, and the demand for mulberry cuttings and for seed 
cocoons furnishes another indication. There is no doubt that the industry 
has been growing by expansion to the north of the old frontier, and that a 
corresponding strengthening has been going on in the old areas. The years 
192S-24 and 1924-25 were bad years, owing to scanty rain-fall and low prices, 
and in some places—specially where sericulture had become a main occupa¬ 
tion—there was an immediate diminution in the area under mulberry. That 

* J5e€ next page* 
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the industry did not suffer more severely is dn© partly to its natural robust* 
ness, and partly to the slowness with which causes react on a conservative 
population. There is however no doubt that ib-day the industry has grown 
to nearly twice the siise it was in 1914-15, and that deep-seated sources of 
danger have been ©radicated. In estimating the scope for expansion, there 
is })ractically no part of the State where the climatic conditions are such as 
to preclude the industry; but regard must be had to the wonomic conditions 
lavourable to its introduction. There are parts of the State where popu¬ 
lation is so sparse that agriculture and even domestic service arc dependent 
on imported labour; introducing sericulture here is out of the question. 
There are other parts where wages are high owing to the existence of large 
centralised industries like mills, mining, factories, and workshops; and others 
again where there are already suitable subsidiary industries, which it would 
be inexpedient to disturb. Large sections or communities hare religious or 
sentimental objections to one or more stages of the industry; and this pre¬ 
judice, whore it exists, opposes a fairly formidable barrier to expansion. 
Allowing for all this, there is no doubt that the sericulture of the State can 
be developed i-o about four times its present size, without interfering with 
any other avocation, but merely by utilising resources which now go to waste. 
The increased output could easily be absorbed by India, which at present 
imports about ^‘ven crores of rupees worth of silk and substitutes either as 
yarn or as fabrics. This forecast assumes, of course, that nothing will occur 
in the meantime to curtail the world^s demand for natural silk, and th«at the 
distance between silk and rayon and other textiles will remain more or less 
what it is at present. This is by no means an improbable assumption. The 
lolative position of natural silk and rayon will be referred to again later in 
:iie report. 


•Silk expoht from Mysore. 


Waste. Total in 
Lakhb. 








. Mds. 

i 

Ukhs. 

mB, 

1 l.>akhs. ' 

1 

1915-16 


. 


. 

. 

. 

I 4,611 

25-9 

3,762 

'?2 ; 

26-7 

191C-I7 

• 

- 


• 


1 4,622 

; 30'7 

4,! 03 

; 3*3 

34-0 

1917 18 

• 

* 


• 

• i 

4,601 

35-4 

! 

920 

i .7 

j 1 

36*1 

191819 


• 

• 

• 

i 

e,s»i 

50-9 

2,978 

i 

26 

53*5 

1919-20 





. 

6,355 

59'6 

8,802 

1 

S-9 

68-5 

1920-21 

• 

■ 


• 

1 

• 1 

i 

3,621 1 

) 

372 

6,710 1 

69 1 

441 

1921-22 

• 


• 

• 

i 

. i 

1 

7,790 ; 

77'9 

1 

6,099 I 

1 

5‘9 1 

i 

84*8 

1922-23 

• 

• 

* 


I 

. i 

7,5-6 I 

1*3*5 

5,110 : 

1 

t 

4*1 I 

! 

87*0 


Seed supply ,—The development of this section of work furnishes a measure 
of the growth of the department in influence and usefulness. Ten years ago, 
the rearers could wdth difficulty be persuaded to take 200 layings & ymv. In 
1925-26, we produced 401,056 layings in our grainages, and procured, through 
OciitiiAr deed. selected rearers, the production of 

nearly 70 lakhs of seed oocoons raised with 
cellular seed; and yet only a part of the demand was met. To produce this 
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of disoaae^free seed, the graioages strainod their rosotirces to the 
utmost; and it is probable that the limit with our existing equipment has 
been reached. The demand is so strong that if we quadrupled our production 
w© could hardly satisfy it. A feature of the present demand is the eagerness 
of the ryots for the new races. These new races and hybrids, which are a 
result of our experimental and breeding work, represent an increase in yield 
of nearly 40 per cent, and a curtailment of the period of rearing by 4 to 'i$ 
days in "its most expensive part. To produce seed of these races on an ade» 
quate scale, it is necessary to have cold storage plant, with which the depart* 
ment has yet to be provided. 

Some idea of the value of this branch of the department’s work can be 
formed when it is said that whereas formerly 2 crops used to be lost out of 
every 5 owiaig to bad seed, failures from that cause are now comparatively 
infrequent in areas reached by our seed organisation. 


A word of explanation is necessary about selected seed rearers. Bince 
cellular seed is expensive, and its supply is very limited, it is necessary to 
supplement the work of the grainages—^which turn out only cellular seed—by 
u t I ^ carefully planned and controlled com- 

plain of seed production with the co¬ 
operation of selected rearers in the recognised seed centres. The basis of 
selection is a good mulberry garden, a disinfectable rearing room, and skill and 
reputation on the part of the rearer. The selected seed-man has to bind him* 
self to rear only cellular layings issuet! to him from the Go%^ernTO©nt grain- 
ages, and to submit to supervision and control. He gets the cellular seed 
free of (^ost, his rearing room is disinfected, and he is placed in touch with 
the great body of rearers requiring see<i ewoons. We have now 47 seed rearers 
in the far-famed s€>ecl centres of Bidadi, Kunigal, and Hebbur, capable of 
producing in the aggregate about 70 lakhs of seed cocoons. Mention mwl 
be made of a very notable piece of intensive seed work conducted last year s’. 
Mugur, one of the largest silk-worm rearing villages in the State. Thrto 
consecutive crops had failed owing to pebrine. The department organised a 
systematic disinfection of rearing houses, and supplied cellular layings to all 
rearers. Not a single crop failed. 

The following figures show the growth of the seed work of the depart¬ 
ment : — 


1919-20 

, , , 

. 180,297 

1920-21 

. ♦ . 

. 277,862 

1921-22 

. 

. 326,193 

1922-23 

. 

. 395,959 

1923-24 

. 

. 240,901 

1924-25 

* • . 

. 390,168 

1925-26 

• . . 

. 401,056 


D.F. layings distributed to ryots. 

D.F. layings were issued. 

D.F. layings and 27 lakhs of seed 

cocoons through Seed Coewn Cam¬ 
paign. 

D.F. layings and 60 lakhs of seed 

OOCOUITS. 

D.F. layings and 90 lakhs of seed 

cocroons and 9,000 D.F. layii^s of 
New Kaces. (Very unfavourable 
season.) 

D.F. layings (including 12,000 of New 
Races) and 70 lakhs of se^ cocoons, 

D.F. layings and 68 lakhs of seed 

cocoons. 


Demonstrations, improvement in rearing, treatment of eilk-worm epxde^ 
mice.—^What with the impro%’^ement of the seed-supply, and what w*ith the 
example and the educative influence of the farms, the Mysore ryot, especi* 
ally in the vicinity of the department’s institutions, now gets a yield which 
represents a substantial improvement over what he used to get in the past. 
Ten years ago 25 to 80 Ihs. was considered a fair yield for a rearing with 100 
ieyini^; the present average is somewhere about 40 lbs. The record yield got 
anywhere was 89 lbs. for 1^ layings of a F, hybrid, near Channapatna. ‘file 
improvement consists in better spacing, a more suitable adaptation of food to 
stage of development, more e^cient methods of cleaning, some attention to 
silk-worm hygiene, and greater care in mounting and harvesting. A very 
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largo number of demonstrations accompanied with lantern lectures are held 
<&very year at important festirals, or other large gatherings of people 

with the help of the District Boards. Competitions are aiTanged between 
improved machinery and the old-time village appliances, and many a convert 
to rational sericulture has been secured. There were two large Sericultural 
Conferences at Channapatna and Mysore, held by the District Boards of 
Bangalore and Mysore, respectively, where a number of important resolutions 
were passed which are now' under consideration. The District Board of 
Mysore, the premier silk-prodiieing district of the State, co-operated very 
cordiall 3 ^ with the de()artment by giving sericulture a prominent place in all 
’their Conferences and extending to it a very generous measure of encourage¬ 
ment and assistance. 


Loans .—As has already been stated, the small rearer has not much econo¬ 
mic stamina, and is frequently in need of loans for short terms. He was 
formerly at the mercy of small moneylenders who practically squeezed him 
dry; and when, as frequently happened, the moneylender was also a buyer 
of cocoons, the rearer rapidly lost freedom of sale, and fell into a position of 
dependence. There are two obvoius remedies—State aid through laccavi 
loans, and the organisation of co-operative credit. Beal co-operation suited 
to the industry’ is of slow^ growth, and as will be stated later, a sound and 
promising beginning has been made. Governnjent have sanctioned a scheme 
of serit'ulturnl loans also; in practice, these loans at present provide for long 
term credit for capital expenditure, while short term loans are as a rule left 
to co-operative and private credit. Formerly the administration of these 
loans Avas entrusted concurrently^ to local revenue officers, and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Sericulture; the revised rules of 1925 vc^st this responsibility solely 
in the Sericultural Department, The following statement sets forth the 
amount of loans granted each year: — 


Year. 

No. of loans 

Amount. 

Rs. 

1916-17 

.27 

3,060 

1917-18 

.. 11 

920 

1918-19 

.3 

450 

1919-20 

.4 

950 

Tb020.21 

1921- 22 ] 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 J 

.21 

f Information not available. Loans were 
r old rules by Revenue OflScers. 

4,880 

granted 

1924-25 

.10 

2,830 

1925-26 

.39 

7,450 


undor 


Co-oppration .—There is no doubt that sericulture offers an almost ideal 
field for co-operation, and yet strangely enough till last year there Avas not 
in existence a single sericulture co-operatiA'e society. One had been started 
by the Co-operative Department some years ago at Sidlaghatta, but it failed. 
It wm obvious that existing types of society would not do, and that the indus¬ 
try required a distinctive type, combining short-term credit with supply of 
seed and appliances, technical guidance, and aid in marketing. The work of 
such a society is sericulture first, and co-operation afterwards; and close and 
constant technical direction is essential. A type of society suited to Mysore 
sericulture was worked out. Government approved of the scheme, and sano- 
tioncid a special Senior Inspector for working it. They placed a sum of 
Bs. 2.800 with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for being advanced to 
sericultural societies. Ten societies were formed during the year in the fol¬ 
lowing villages, which were prepared for the development by careful pro¬ 
paganda : — 

(1) Mangalwarpet, (2) Malurpatna, (3) Chakkere, (4) Mogenhalli, (5) 
Closepet, (6) Sidlaghatta. (7) Thimmasandra, (8) Kudlur, (9) 
Mugur, (10) Karohatti. 
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Most of these societies have started very well, and show great willingness 
and aptitude, but have more than justified the anticipation that close and con¬ 
stant technical guidance is vital, at least in the initial stages. 

Filature, village and domestic reding ,—A small filature of 12 basins of the 
French type M^as installed in Mysore in 1922. The object was to train labour, 
experiment in reeling technique, test the reeling quality of cocoons, and fami¬ 
liarise the silk world with Mysore sericulture. This filature started with 
exporting silk to France and England, and is now devoting itself to the manu¬ 
facture of high grade silk capable of utilisation in Indian weaving. It is 
slowly educating the Indian demand, and preparing the way for grading up 
the quality of Mysore silk as a whole. It would be very useful if the filature 
were supplemented by a small throwing mill and a weaving establishment. 
The filature is capable of producing about 300 lbs. of silk a month. 


A filature, equipped also with a throwing plant, has been established by 
private enterprise at Bangalore. 

Filatures have undoubtedly an important part to play in raising the indus¬ 
try by giving a lead in the improvement of reeling, and by preparing the 

vniigcMd Domestic R....|tog. «“perior silk by advertisement 

and securing a demand; yet the country s 
silk as a whole can only be benefited by gradually improving the equipment 
and methods of the village rcelers. 


Last year experiments were conducted with various types of domestic basin; 
demonstrations were organised on a large scale, and const motive criticism 
was invited from all eligible quarters. The result of the investigation may 
be summarised as below: — 


0) Tt is essential to the development of Mysore sericulture and even 
to its stability, that the quality of the raw silk produced should 
be improved and made uniform, so as to extend the scope of its 
employment in manufactures. At present, its low quality con¬ 
fines it to a narrow and comparatively nnremnnerative market. 

(2) Conditions in Mysore make it imperative that this iinproveinent 
inuRt commence in the villages in close touch with the rearing 
industry ; and it cannot be imposed from outside by the estah- 
lishinent of filatures. The improvement of raw silk is dependent 
on the improvement of cocoons by tlic provision of good seed and 
employment of bt'tter rearing methods on the one hand, and the 
in trod motion of more efficient reeling machinery on the other 
In Mysore, reeling cannot, without disaster, be dissociated from 
seed produ(*tion and rearing. 

<3) The reeling machinery should satisfy the following conditions:-— 

fa) Tt must possess all the essential working parts of the latest 
type of filature basin, which ensure proper size, strength 
and cohesion, 

ih) It must be strong, simple in construction and capable of 
being attended to by the village smith with his or linary 
resources. 

ic) Its initial cost must be within the means of the average 

village family; its working should demand no special 
skill or expense, and it should exact no requirements in 
the w^ay of furniture. 

id) It should be portable, and should lend itself to gradual 

expansion by the addition of fresh units, securing fresh 
economies wuth each expansion. 

♦ c) While not inferior in efficiency to the best foreign basin, it 
should compare favourably with the village charha in 
cheapness of operation and adaptability to rural 
conditions. 

It obvious that (h), (c), (d), (e) put the foreign basins out of court at 
once. To satisfy these conditions, a basin was designed and patented undei 
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the name of the Mysore Domestic Basin.” This basin canl^ worked either 

singly, or in combinations consisting of 
Mysore Domestic Basin. Probably five form the most 

adraiitageoiis combination, as they can be operated by a single turner. They 
hare been successfully tested throughout the State, and hare invariably 
elicited great interest and enthusiasm during demonstrations. Silk reeled 
with the domestic basin is nearly as good as ftlature silk, and fetches prices 
fully 30 per cent, higher than silk produced with the village charka. 


Experiments .—Important experiments in si Ik-worm breeding are being 
conducted in the Central Farms at Mysore and Channapntna, covering practi¬ 
cally the whole field of sericulture. In breeding, the main objects kept In 
view have been— 


U) selective improvement of the Mysore race of silk-worms, 

(2) fixation of new races, 

(3) determination of the extent to which hybrid seed could be profitably 

issued for producing reeling cocoons, 

<4) rearing and acclimatisation of pure races for stock in the prepara¬ 
tion of hybrid seed. 


Besides the progress made towards the objective, the experiments were 
fruitful in results of great scientific interest. The experiments were only 
made possible by a free and sueeessful emplojunent—for the first time in India 
—of the artificial treatment of hibernating eggs so as to make them hatch like 
multi voltines. 

The experimental breeding work disclosed some important facts. The 
limits of improvement by selection in the pure Mysore race itself are in sight : 
it is not possible to shorten the rearing pericnl. or to stKnire a more profitable 
ratio between the yield of silk and the consumption of mulberry leaves. The 
experimental work has been rich in results of great value to the industry, 
but to take full advantage of them, it is necessary to have more grainage and 
rearing space, more staff, and facilities for controlling temperature. The 
rearers are anxious to rear the improved seed and seed of higher yielding 
races, but the department is not at present equipped to meet the demand. 

Organisation .—Sericulture has its roots in the economic life of the coun¬ 
try, and is necessary to its progress and happiness. Improvement of seed and 
technical methods would be barren of result without an organisation that 
secures to the workers the full benefits of their labour. No industry can pros¬ 
per without a power of adaptation to changing conditions and without the 
capacity to assimilate new ideas. Its progress depends on the readiness with 
which it can benefit by the advance of knowledge, and this requires alertness 
and po%vor of internal adjustment, or in other words, a broad-based organisa¬ 
tion which can keep abreast of technical progress, and which can safeguard 
the industry by influencing production, and by securing an appropriate place 
In markets. The organisation (this is my personal opinion) must begin in 
the village, with a co-oi>erative society or panchayat; the co-operative socie¬ 
ties, panchayats and leading sericulturists of a taluk may form a Taluk Asso¬ 
ciation, and the process of federation may rise through taluk and district, 
till it culminates in a Central Silk Association for the State, capable of repre¬ 
senting the industry and looking after its interests. Steps are being taken, 
with the approval of Government, to form a Provincial Silk Association, 
which will probably have ramifications extending into taluks. It is necessary 
also to have a Conditioning House in the State. 

Summary of past uorfc.*—The chief measures for which the department has 
been responsible are: — 

(1) Organisation of Government grainages, 

(2) Organisation of aided grainages. 

(3) System of selected rearers of seed cocoons. 

f4) Organisation of supply of mulberry cuttings to aid eaepansion* 
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(5) Organisatioi] of practical instruction to now rearers and reelers. 

(6) Provision of sericultural loam. 

(7) Concessions for introducing sericulture in new areas and among the 

depressed classes. 

(8) Establishment of filature. 

(9) Designing new types of basin for Mysore conditions. 

(10) Establishing new races and breeds of silk-^worm. 

(11) Organisation of co-operative societies. 

(12) Securing oo*operation and assistance fromXocal Boards. 

(13) Investigation of South Indian markets. 

vl4) Concessions for the formation of mulberry topes. 

(J5) Introduction of sericultural instruction in two middle schools, in 
co-operation with the Education Department. 

Programme of work for the future ,—The programme of work for the future 
will not only have to maintain progress on the lines already established, but 
adll have to provide for the following important developments: — 

(11 Establishment of cold storage plant in the Central Farms. 

^2) Investigation of the requirements of Indian silk manufacturers and 
adaptation of Mysore raw silk thereto. 

(3) Organisation of trade, and the establishment of suitable centres of 

distribution, 

(4) Standardi«*ation of Mysore silk and estnhliKhmeiit of a Conditioning 

House. 

(5) Formation of local silk associations which are in quick touch with 

all branches of the industry and their affiliation to a Central 
Provincial Silk Association. 

(6) Development of sericultural co-operation so as to embrace every 

part of the industry. 

(7) Legislative control of seed production and of epidemic diseases. 

(8) Protection for Mysore silk. 

This work has been and is being done in Japan, and is equally necessary 
here. The work requires more staff and more equipment and is of a magni¬ 
tude to tax the energies of the department for the next twenty years. Later 
on, it may be possible to transfer some of the functions to local bodies retain¬ 
ing only scientific work and control in the department, 

Ponehfuion ,—There is evidence of an essential change in the outlook of the 
Mysore silk industry. Till quite recently, we were in secure posst*ssioii of the 
South Indian market which took our average saleable output, however coarse, 
provided only it was cheap. The combination of cheapness and badness held 
our industry *in thrall, but kept it alive. Now, things are changing. Better 
reeled foreign silks, and artificial silk, and with its cheap glitter-irresistible 
to the untutored eye have invaded the traditional markets, and are fiercely 
competing with Mysore silk. One usually reads in foreign journals that arti¬ 
ficial silk—or rayon as it is called—can never displace natural silk, and so on; 
and this is no doubt true, but with two important provisos—efr., fl) the 
natural silk must be a high grade article, like w'hat is imported into Europe 
and America, (2) the consumers must possess sufficient enlightenment to know 
what they are buying, and to know^ both what artificial silk is and what it is 
not. In India w*here much of the natural silk is reeled in a low grade, and 
wdiere a large proportion of the consumers look upon rayon as a durable 
foreign silk possessing the advantage of cheapness, rayon does displacfy and 
i$ diiplacmg real silk. In the long run, a better knowledge of rayon may 
confine its employment within just bounds; but it is possible that this know¬ 
ledge may come too late to save Mysore sericulture from irremediable injury. 
There is evidence that in Mysore, the very home of silk, a large proportion 
of the looms which formerly employed only real silk, now* take rayon, and 
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that rayon fabrics are penetrating into middle class homes. Usually, bad 
seasons, by contracting the output of silk, raise its prices; but last year the 
industry suffered from the double evil of bad season and low prices. There 
seems to be no doubt that one of the causes of this abnormality is the increas¬ 
ing vogue of rayon. One has only to know that the imports of rayon into 
India have increased from 19*4 lakhs of rupees in value in 1922 to 204’26 
lakhs of rupees in 1925 to realise the magnitude of this menace to our silk 
industry. The world’s production of rayon in this period has grown from 
79*3 million pounds to 185*5 million pounds; and much of the accumulated 
capital and disciplined skill of some of the most progressive countries in the 
world are devoting themselves to increase, improve and cheapen this product. 
With proper direction and improvement the natural silk industry ought to 
rise above the plane of direct conflict with this giant organisation by produc¬ 
ing a high class fibre which supplies a distinctive demand which will not accept 
a substitute; but in a cottage industry practised by the ryot classes, adjust¬ 
ment to new conditions is a very slow' process indeed, and in the meanw^hile 
the industry itself may suffer lasting harm. Experience shows that our 
ryots are very tenacious of sericulture so long as any hope is left; but once 
they are driven from it, nothing will induce them to take it up again. In 
fact, the places where sericulture once existed but exists no more, seem blight 
ed with a curse against its revival. The reason is, that each acre which goes 
out of mulberry is a loss in caj[)ital alone of over n hundred rupees, and the 
wrench in economic life resulting from the loss of an established occupation 
paralyses the spirit of enterprise. And this is a loss wdiich falls on a speci* 
ally poor, hardw'orking class of people. 

There can he no doubt that our silk needs protection against foreign silk 
and more spef'ially against rayon. This is not the jdace for discussion of the 
subject; it may suffice to say that the Board of Agriculture recorded it as 
their considered opinion that: — 

** In view of the growing menace to the silk industry from the competition 
of foreign silks and silk goods on the one side, and of artificial silk and artifi¬ 
cial silk goods on the other, it is essential that strong measures should be 
taken for the protection of the industry.” 

Apart from this, it is equally essential that Mysore should produce cocoons 
at less cost by employing better seed and improved methods, produce better 
silks by employing more efficient and up-to-date machinery, and standardise 
production by adapting it carefully to markets. All this is necessary not only 
for improvement but for survival. A Silk Association with ramifications reach¬ 
ing out into taluks and centres of production, and a State Conditioning House 
seem absolutely essential to safety. 
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Oral Evldanoa. 

9023. The Chairman: Mr. Hama Rao, you are Superintendent of Sericul¬ 
ture in the State of Mysore?-—Yes. 

9024. You have provided the Commission irith a very interesting memo* 
randum on the work done in the Department of Sericulture in Mysore. It 
is verj complete, but there are a few questions which I should like to ask 
you. The first deals with co-operation. Have you had a long experience 
of the co-operative movement in Mysore State?—Yes, 

9025. Are you a believer in co-operation in connection with sericulture? 
—am a sincere believer in it. I think co-operation offers the only solution 
to most of our diiOEicultles. 

9026. On the credit side, does sericulture call for any capital on the 
part of the cultivator?—Practically no capital. 

9027. So that, these co-operative societies have not dealt with credit 
to a great extent?—Not to any great extent. Sericulture is not a capitalist 
industry^ that is whut I moan when I say that sericulture calls for no 
capital; but the sericulturist is frequently in need of small sums of money, 
and that is where a co-operative society can come to his assistance. 

9028. Would you let the Commission have some amplification of the state¬ 
ment on co-oporation which begins on page 8 of the memorandum? Can 
you tell us the scope of these societies? W^at exactly they do for the seri¬ 
culturist?—^They practically help the sericulturist in every stage of his 
operations. They purchase seed for him; they find mulberry cuttings for 
him, because he has to plant mulberry before he does anything else; they 
find disease-free seed for him; they find technical guidance for him; they 
help him to market his produce; they lend him small sums of money when 
he is in need of such help, and if he wants to reel his cocoons they help 
him to do so. 

9029. So that their credit work is really confined to the supply of seed 
and appliances on a credit basis, with an occasional advance of money if 
the sericulturist is in immediate difficulty?—^That is so. It is essentially a 
sliort-term credit. The money is never lent out for longer than three 
months; the usual period is 45 days; but supposing that through no fault 
of his own the borrower is unable to repay the money within that term, they 
grant him one extension. The longest term for which money is left with 
any borrower is three months. 

9030. Normally for only one crop?—^That is the position, but if the crop 
is lost through no fault of the borrower, he gets time until the next crop is 
ready. 

9031. 1 want you to give Commission, if you will, a picture of how 
■you go about establishing a co-operative organisation in a village which is 
taking up sericulture for the first time, "Where do you get your expert ad- 
wioe from?—It is very difficult to get a village to take up sericulture for the 
first time. A co-operative society can only be started in a village whore 
sericulture has been established for sometime. You must have a si^cient 
number of people practising the industry, and even then there is difficulty 
iff starting a co-operative society. Though sericulturists are used to practi¬ 
cal co-operation, the name sometimes calls up to them associations of co-opera¬ 
tive societies that have failed, and that kind of thing. We have to convince 
them that they have been co-operating with one another, without knowing it, 
that they have got common aims which can best be met by common action; 
and then we have to get together a number of people who can work together 
and start a co-operative society. It is very difficult to start a co-operative 
society and I would not start one in a village where sericulture is new. 
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9032, I am concerned to discover from you, if I can, who it is that pro¬ 
vides the technical advice, which is one of the services, according to this 
memorandum, vhich the co-operative society renders to its members?—^The 
Sericulture Department provides it. A Sericulture Society is started by the 
Sericulture Department, in consultation with the Department of Co-opera¬ 
tion, and the technical advice is furnished by the Sericulture Department 
to start with. But the sericulture co-operative society is also requested to 
depute some intelligent member to undergo training in the nearest Govern¬ 
ment farm. 

90J13. What is the system of management of these societies ?—The hnan- 
cial side of the management is done by tbe Registrar of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties. that is, the ojficer in charge of the Co-operutivo Deijartment, and the 
technical operations are supen-'ised by the Sericulture Department. 

9034. So that members of the society do not manage the society?’—It is 
the guidance that I am .speaking about. All that the members can do they 
are encouraged to do, but there is a good deal that they cannot do in the 
present state of things, and there we come to their assistance and do that 
for them. * 

0035. How old is the oldest successful society that is working at the 
moment? —It is about 18 months old. 

9036. Do yon look forw*ard to the day when these societies will be able to 
provide themselves with efiScient management and also provide themselves 
with technical advice —I am confident they will be able to do it after some 
experience is gained, but it takes time; I think it will take live years. 

9037. Would you care to give the Commission the total figure in your 
budget on account of sericulture?—I can give the figure approximately; we 
spend altogether about Rs. 85,000 on the average and we get back some of it 
in the way of returns. 

9038. How much do you get back?—About Rs, 10,000. 

9039. So that you have a net average expenditure of about Rs. 75,000?— 
Yes; the figures are approximate. 

9040. What is the total poi)ulation interested in sericulture?—200,lKJl> 
families. 

9041. Dr, Dyder: In these two memoranda at one place you say 200,0<X1 
families and in another you say 200,000 people. Which is correct?—The 
second memorundumt ih not mine. 

9042. Which one is yours?—The big one. 

9043. The Chairman: And that is the correct one, is it?—Yes. 

9044. Dr. Dyder: What proportion of your population would those 
200,000 families comprise?—It would be about oiie-eighth of our total popula¬ 
tion. 

9045. The Chairman: Can you estimate the total value of the industry 
to the people themselvevS? —Yes, I would estimate it at over a crore of 
rupees, and that is a conservative estimate. 

9040. Have you considered the possibility of the extension of this iudus- 
iry to areas in British India not at present engaged in sericulture?—^No. 

9047. Do you know the conditions of the industry in British India?—I 
know of the conditions in some parts of British India; I have seen some¬ 
thing of the industry in Bengal, but not much, I know rather more about 
the industry iu Kollogal in the Coimbatore district; that is practically a 
continuation of our sericulturail area. 

* Appendix I. 

t Not printed. A memorandum on the Silk Industry of Mysore by Mr. 
F. L. Silva of the Bangalore Silk Filature. (Government Press, Bangalore^ 
1926.) 
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if04B, Does the Bengal sericuliurist use tlie same wonnP^It is not the 
same worm. The usual worm reared in Bengal is smaller than the Mysore 
one; it spins a smaller, dlmsier yellow cocoon; ours is light green; the 
Bengal one is called Nistri, 

0049. Is the food-supply of the Mysore worm confined entirely to the 
mulberry ?—Entirely. 

0050. Is the mulberry crop liable to failure for any particular reasons?— 
There are a few minor pests, but there has not been any serious one, so 
far as T am aware. Generally, the difficulties experienced in mulberry culti¬ 
vation are found to be connected with the water-logging of the soil or otW 
causes, 

9051. Mr. i divert: Is it bush mulberry or tree mulberry that you culti¬ 
vate in Mysore?—The distinction is merely cultural; there are mulberry 
trees also in Mysore, but our usual method of cultivation is bush, and ereu 
in bush mulberry there are two or three varieties of cultivation practiscvl; 
the method adopted in each ca*e depends on the amount of irrigation avail¬ 
able 

9052. The Chairman: How long does a mulberry plantation, once plant¬ 
ed, la^t ^- lbe plantation is renewed once in 20 years, 'jhero is no nted to 
do it, T think, with proper cultural methods, but we have no experience. 

9050. Doe.s the mulberry plantation represent an important capital from 
the sericnltnrist’s angle?—Certainly; it takes about jls. 100 to establish 
one acre of bush mulberry. It is not invested all at one time, but when 
mulberry has been established on about an acre of land, it represents about 
Its. 100 of capital. 

9054. Is the credit to carry the sericulturist over the earlier periods of 
his planting proviiled bv the co-operative societies?—^There are not enough 
co-ojierative societies to provide money to any appreciable extent. 

9055. Do you aim at that?—No, I do not. I think that the sericultural 
co-operative societies had better confine themselves to short-term credit for 
the periodical ofierations connected with the siik-w’orm rearing industry. 

9056. Credit in connection with mulberry would require long-term cre¬ 
dit?—Yei. 

9057. In your view, is the competition of artificial silk with natural silk 
increasing?—I have made enquiries which tend to show that the competi¬ 
tion of artificial silk is being felt, and it is bound to increase, but I think 
it is only a temporaiy 

iK)58. On w'hat do you base that view?—On the fact that artificial silk 
can never for any length of time compete wdth real silk, because it has cer¬ 
tain points of natural inferiority which cannot be overcome. For instance, 
it has got a lustre, which makes it easy to detect that it is not the real 
article but only an imitation; for another thing, it has not got the necessary 
tensile strength especially when moist, and it does not take certain dyes as 
wall as natural silk does. 

9059. The tensile strength of the artificial silk and tlie durability of the 
finished artificial fabric have improved a great deal of recent years, have 
they not?—They have improved a good deal, but they can never come up to 
that of real silk unless, probably a higher class of raw material is used than 
is employed at present, and that would raise the cost. The most important 
point in favour of artificial silk is that it satisfies certain tastes and that 
it is cheaper than silk. I would add there is a distinctive demand for 
natural silk which artificial silk can never supply. Artificial silk has cer¬ 
tain points of inferiority which cannot be removed without raising the cost 
of production so much that the advantage of cheapness would disappear. 

9060. How about the relative price of the fabrics in India io-day? Is 
there a wide gap in price betw’een the real a;id the artificial?—The gap is 
very wide; 1 am speaking of the fabrics which our women w'ear; a good silk 
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fabric would cost Bs. 70 for a piece of 9 yards, whereas a fairly colourable^ 
imitation of a similar size would cost about Bs, 15. 

9061. That is a very marked difference?—^Yes, a very marked difference. 

9062. Have you hopes of reducing the cost of production of the real silkP^ 
—I have. 

9063. Do you think it might be possible to reduce it to an important 
extent?—I think so; I am hopeful that with better organisation, the im¬ 
provement of our seed supply, and the improvement of our reeling, we might 
be able to reduce it by about 30 per cent. 

9064. As much as that?—Yes; as much as that. 

9066. That means reducing the mortality of the worm considerably; does 
it not?—Yes, and also increasing the silk content of the cocoons spun by 
the worm. 

9066. Do the epidemic diseases, which do so much damage to the worm,, 
come in cycles?—1 have not noticed any periodicity about the occurrence of 
these epidemics but they are most severe when, for want of rain or other 
reasons, the supply of silk-worm food is scanty or of poor quality. 

9067. Is it your view that your knowledge now enables you to keep in 
check the known diseases of the silk-worm?—It certainly does. 

9068. I suppose that the business of sericulture is a traditon of long 
standing in certain communities in the State. Is it very difficult to persuade 
districts which have not been accustomed to the practice of sericulture to 
take it up?—1 have noticed this about the extension of sericulture, that it 
generally extends by overflow; there is an area where sericulture is establish¬ 
ed and it spreads from that area. 

9069. From village to village?—^Yes, from village to village. You cannot 
easily plant a sericulture colony in a place where sericulture has not been 
carried on before; it is very difficult. Sericulture is slowly extending in 
Mysore, and it is extending from old areas to new ones. We made some 
efforts to introduce sericulture in places w'here conditions seemed suitable 
but where it had not been practised before; we are interesting people, but we 
do not succeed in making them take up the industry. 

9070. You have never had a successful effort of that sort?—1 would not 
say never; but it is very difficult work; we feel we had better devote our 
efforts to some more useful lines. 

9071. Can you think of a case where you have introduced sericulture with 
success in a new area?—Yes; Chitaldrug. 

9072. That is the only case?—Yes. 

9073. How do you go about establishing these new communities?—I* 
generally satisfy myself by experiment that the conditions there are suit¬ 
able, I plant a small area with mulberry, and send down a man there with 
silk-worm seed; after he had reared them there through all t&e seasons of 
the year and 1 am satisfled with the results, 1 interest some influential local 
man to take up the industry. T tell him he cannot expect to get very rich 
himself immediately, but that he will be serving the community by showing 
them a way to some lucrative profession. Then, I help him; 1 give him the 
services of a trained operative from my department !who works there a 
couple of seasons; and then the industry slowly spreads. 1 ffnd in the begin¬ 
ning that I have to buy the rearer’s cocoons; he does not know what to do 
with them. Generally 1 place him in touch with markets, I And a market 
for his silk, but later on he is able to do all this for himself, and then the 
business requires no more attention from me than only to see that the man 
gets good seed from time to time. 

9074. Are you constantly training assistants who, in their turn, will be 
capable of going out and demonstrating?—^Yes; 1 have been doing* it. 
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9076. And I suppose you find it is very important that you should not 
advocate the taking up of sericulture in areas whore it is not likely to be 
siooessful; you have to be very careful not to have a failure?—^Yes. 

9076. You experiment through one season before you make up your mind' 
to recommend it?—I have sometimes experimented through more seasons 
than that; but one season is the minimum. 

9077. In villages which have taken up sericulture on an important scale/ 
how does the indust^ fit in with the normal business of the farmer?—^1% 
does not interfere with it at all; it only employs the spare resources of 
the farmer’s home; that is to say, the time that would otherwise go to 
waste, the time during which the people would otherwise be idle. 

9078. In your view it is an ideal spare-time occupation for cultivators 
in this country?—Yes. 

9079. Con you say in your experience that the taking up of sericulture 
has not had a bad effect on the ordinary cultivation of the cultivator’s 
farm?—Emphatically that has been my experience. Far from having a bad 
effect, it has improved the general cultivation also by placing the cultivator 
in possession of funds which otherwise he would not have commanded. 

9080. And going about the country, do you think you notice that sericul- 
tural areas are bettor cultivated areas? Do you go so far as thatP—^Yes; 
the sericultural areas are generally more densely populated; they are better 
cultivated. I would not claim for sericulture the entire credit for the better 
cultivation; it might be because the land is more fertile and there are more 
people to work it; but I have found as a rule that sericultural areas are 
very well cultivated. 

9083. On what sort of scale does the small cultivator proceed? What 
area of ground do you recommend him to plant with mulberry?—^That would 
depend upon how many working people he has got at home, for that practi¬ 
cally sets the limit to the extent to which an ordinary household can prac¬ 
tise sericulture. 

9C»82. What would an ordinary household consist of?—A husband, a wife, 
a grown-up son and two little children j such a household can manage about 
half an acre of mulberry, 

9083. What would that half acre give them in terras of silk and value?— 
If it was good dry land, unirrigated land, what we call koshki in Mysore, 
It would give him R«. 100 net profit. 

9084. Sir Thomas Middleton: From which the cost of family labour would 
be deduct/od?—It would, for purposes of accountancy, but it costs him no¬ 
thing because otherwise it would go to waste. 

9085. The Chairman: It is a spare-time occupation, so that although for 
purposes of accountancy you would deduct the value of the labour, in fact 
it is a net gain?—It is a net gain. 

9086, The Bu)a of Farlakimedi: What are the factors you take into con¬ 
sideration before introdmdng sericulture in a village.^—1 would see whether 
there was spare labour in the village; whether there was any subsidiary occu¬ 
pation which had already established itself there; I would take care that 
I do not disturb any occupations which have already been found suitable to 
the locality, and I would satisfy myself about the climatic conditions. 

9087, So, you generally choose big villages densely populated?—It is not 
the population of the village I consider so much as population of the 
locality. 

9088, Do you have fTaluk Development Associations under the Mysore 
Government? I see they are doing very useful work in other parts of India 
-—The local bodies have been doing very useful work in Mysore, and we re¬ 
ceive a good of help from them. We have got the District Boards; we 
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used to have Taluk Boards formerly, but now we have vlUai^ panchayat^, 
the Taluk Boards having been abolished. The local bodies he^ us. 

9089. Do they look into the question of providing agriculturists with home 
industries?—Yes; that is a very important item of work with them; the 
District Boards take a great deal of interest in that. 

9090. Do they consult you constantly?—^Yes; we are generally invited io 
attend their meetings and we are generally co-opted to the sulMXimmittees 
which deal with economic questions. 

9091. Whom do you hold responsible for seed distribution?—Ourselves. 

9092. The department itself?—^Yes. 

9093. You do not entrust it to any village organisation ?—^Where co¬ 
operative societies exist, there are about eleven of them in existence now, 
we hand over the distribution of seed to them; otherwise our farms, of 
which there are a number distributed over the sericulture areas, are utilised 
as seed depots. The farm officers go among the farmers, book indents for 
seed and send us a consolidated indent. 

9094. il/r. Calvert: Who goes to tlie villages?—The people who manage 
our farms. There are a number of farms distributed over the State, and 
have got men in charge of them, 

9095. Men in charge of the Government farms?—^Yes. 

9096. The liaia of Ptirlahimedi: What are the well-known subsidiary in¬ 
dustries of the agriculturists in addition to this?—Hope-making, mat-weav¬ 
ing, carpentry, and in some places cattle-breeding. 

9097. Of course sericulture does not interfere with any of these?—No. 

9098. In dry land, what is the richest crop you can grow in these parts? 
—Mulberry. 

9099. Do you not have ground-nut?—^We do have ground-nut. 

9100. Compared with sericulture, considering the expenditure and trouble 
which one has to undertake, how does it stand in yield?—It is nowhere near 
sericulture. 

9101. Can you give a rough idea of the difference of percentage between 
-the two?—I can give you very accurate figures about sericulture, but my 
impression about ground-nut cultivation may not be so accurate. Tbe re¬ 
turn from sericulture is about Bs. 200 an acre on dry land, provided 
•the land is suitable; here ground-nut is not grown on dry land 
-of the same quality as that on which mulberry is grown; I think the return 
tfroni ground-nut is somewhere between Ks. 30 and Us, 46 an acre, 

9102. Does your department co-operate with the Agricultural Depart- 
unentP—My department is under the general control of the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, and in regard to scientific work I get a good deal of oo-operatum 
4rom the Agricultural Department. 

9108. You work in harmony with that department; you consult each 
wther ?—^Absolutely. 

9104. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are you still Secretary of the Agricultural 
Committee ?—No, 

9105. You were so?—I was so for two years. 

9106. The Baja of Parlalcimedi: Why do you not try castor as one of the 
crop useful for the worms to feed upon?—Mulberry silk-worms do not eat 
castor leaves. 

9107. There is a variety in Bengal which does so?—Yes, the JSri. 

9108. Do they not do well in this climate?—They do well but they are not 
as good value for the work done in rearing as the worms that feed on mul¬ 
berry. They arc not generally reared where mulberry silk worms can be 
reared. 

9109. Even if you take away the leaves of castor the plant still bears 
fruit, so that the agriculturist will be getting a castor crop and he will be 
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benefited by sericulture also. So, I think it is a thing which ought to b# 
thought of. You have not considered that point?—have certainly con¬ 
sidered it. I have viewed it from this point of view; the limiting factor, 
m I have said, is the amount of spare labour available in the home, so that 
industry is the most suitable for the home which furnishes the best return 
for the labour; the rearing of the mulberry silk-worm is more profitable 
than the rearing of the Eri silk-worm. I tried Eri silk-worms when I waa 
a revenue ofiioer. 

9110. You have actually experimented upon them?—^Yes. 

9111. Sv' James MacKenna: Do you suffer a good deal from pebrine 
disease of silk-worms in Mysore?—Yes, we do suffer a good deal. 

9112. Are you aware of the work done on that subject by Mr. Hutchinson 
at Pusa?—-Yes. 

9113. Did you consult him on the matter?—He had been invited by the 
Mysore Government at my instance. 

9114. You are very optimistic about the possibility of artificial silk de¬ 
clining and natural silk again taking its place. Do you really believe that? 
—1 did not put it in such general terms, or if I did, I did not express myself 
correcitly. J did not say that artificial silk w^ould decline; I said that arti¬ 
ficial silk would cease to compete with natural silk, that is, natural silk 
would rise to a plane where it would avoid direct conflict with artificial silk; 
that IS what I meant. Just now\ the competition of artificial silk makes 
natural silk decline. J said this was a temporary phase of things. 

9110. You think things wdli balance later on?—Yes; w^hen the quality of 
mir natural silk improves, artificial silk will not be able to compete. 

9116. And the price comes down?—^Yes, that would help. 

9117. Prof, OanoiiJee: Do you know of any tract in Mysore where ordin¬ 
ary cultivation has boon replaced by mulberry?—In every sericultural dis¬ 
trict there is a tract whore silk-worm rearing has become the chief occupa¬ 
tion and not merely a subsidiary occupation. 

9118. There is that tendency?—It is not a general tendency; it depends 
on certain well-marked local conditions; if those conditions exist this thing 
hapiieus; it begins as a tendency and finally it becomes an established fact, 
but it depends on the existence of certain conditions. 

9119. Instead of growing a foodcrop, he w^ould grow mulberry?—Yes, if 
the soil is more suitable for mulberry than for foodcrops. 

91*/(). Is there not a great possibility of the expansion of the industry 
in Mysore?—I think so. 

9121. Why do you not start sericulture in your Malnad tract.?—Because 
there is not enough population there. 

9122. Scarcity of population?—^Yes; and I think in certain parts of the 
area the air is too moist. 

9123. So that the pressure of the population on the land is a factor?— 
Yes, a very important factor; I would say probably the most important 
factor, after natural conditions. 

9124. Dr. Myder: Is not your Malnad tract devoted to other crops such 
as coffee and oilier more valuable crops? Is there enough land for mulberry 
cultivation?—There is enough laud available for mulberry cultivation if the 
people want to take it up, for they have large areas of w^aste land. 

9125. The Baja of Farlakimedi: Where you encourage sericulture in a 
village, do you see that that village reserves a certain area of land to grow 
their foodcrops?—do not need to see it, for the ryot does it for himself. I 
tell him that sericulture is a good thing in the locality, and then I leave it 
to his good sense to see in what area he can afford to put iu mulber^. We 
cannot interfere to any great extent with the operation of ecoiimuic law%; 
he consults his own convenience; w^e merely tell him what is good. 
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9126. In course of time, there will be that trouble of meeting the demand 
'for toodcropsP—It is possible to make too much of that difficulty. It is not 
•as though we were in an isolated condition which compelled us to produce 
all our requirements ourselves. So long as w© have the means to purchase 
foodstuffs w© can always get them. The main thing is to produce the most 
valuable thing we can. 

^ 9127. You would depend upon importing?—Not importing from foreign 

countries; in India there are always places where foodstuffs can be had from. 

9128. Importing fropi other parts of India?—Yes. 

9129. Pro/. Gangviee: Ten years ago this industry was declining?—Yes. 

9130. You say in this memorandum that one of the reasons was the de¬ 
terioration of silk-worm?—Yes. 

9131. And you imported Japanese silk-worms, did you not?—Yes. 

9132. Then you go on to say that this Japanese race of silk-worms was 
finally replaced by the indigenous race?—Yes. 

9133. You now depend solely upon your indigenous races. Is that so?— 
Yes; of course we are conducting experiments to see whether it is possible 
to improve by cross-breeding, and we are also conducting experiments with 
pure foreign races. 

9134. Have you tried any other races except the Japanese? Have you 
tried the French breed?—I have tried French seed; I have tried both Freiich 
seed got from France and French seed got from Kashmir; I have tried Italian 
seed, Japanese seed, Chinese seed; I have also tried the Madagascar race 
and the Nistri breed. 

9135. What is the result of those experiments?—The silk-worms throve 
and I got cdboons; but 1 did not see any reason why any of these should dis¬ 
place the Mysore race. 

9136. You say, ** It is not possible to shorten the rearing period or to 
secure a more profitable ratio between the yield of silk and the consumption 
of mulberry leaves and yet you maintain that the hybrid breeds would not 
be profitable.®—For ope thing, the chances of successfully rearing a brood 
of Mysore worms are infinitely greater than of successfully reairing foreign 
Bilk-wwms here; it is easier to rear the former, and the incidence of disease 
is very much less; and tor another thing, the multivoltine race has this ad¬ 
vantage that it offers occupation to the workers all the year round, and there 
is no other silk-worm which is anywhere near as good as the Mysore face 
which offers the same advantage. That is a very important consideration 
with ns. 

9137. You have already referred to the fact that you have been greatly 
benefited by the research work done by Lefroy, and Hutchinson and other 
workers in British India?—-It has increased our store of knowledge certainly. 

9138. For jour investigation did you seek assistance from them in any 

—go far as their researches related to conditions in Mysore, I asked 

them to advise me about the organisation of my grainages; I consulted Mr. 
Hutchinson in this matter, 

9139. Did you ask liim to test the purity of seed?—No; but we asked 
him to test the adequacy of our grainage technique; I wanted to see if other 
methods could be introduced for the purpose. He expressed the opinion 
that it was difficult to apply the Pasteur system of examination for pebrine 
to the case of multivoltine silk-worms; we are mainly concerned with multi¬ 
voltine. "^en I read what he said I naturally grew very much concerned; 
so T requested him to come here and look at our grainages and see whether 
we were doing the work proi>efrly. I took him round, and he was satisfied 
with the technique. 

9140. So the technique that you developed in Mysore was independent of 
any diiect assistance from the researches of Mr, Hutchinson?—^Yes, w© had 
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a grainage technique independenUy of Mr. Hutcluiiso&. He was satiefied 
with our technique in Mysore, and then he advised me to try a technique 
which he recommended. I tried that for sometime, and I found that it 
was not superior to the technique that we were already working, so far as 
practical results were concerned. 

9141. You have a research staff here?—Yes, I have. 

9142. With regard to sericultural education, you say that you have in¬ 
troduced this subject in selected middle schools in the State?—Yes. 

9143. Is it compulsory?—^No, it is an optional subject. 

9144. Does it fit in well in the curriculum?—^Yes. They have two other 
optional subjects; this makes a third; I have selected middle schools which 
are in the heart of the sericultural area, and this option benehts the children 
of parents who arc practising sericulture. 

9145. In middle schools?—^Yes. 

9146. Who teaches this subject of sericulture?—The teachers are nominat¬ 
ed by me. 

9147. Does this department work in consultation with the Education 
Department?—Yes. The scheme has been worked out in consultation with 
the Inspector-General of Education; I select the teachers and send up their 
names to the Inspector-General of Education, and he appoints them. Their 
teclinical work is supervised by me; they are treated for administrative pur- 
posch as part of the school staff. 

914S. Could you give us an idea of tlie salary these sericulture teachers 
get?—Es. 25 i)er month and, 1 might add, they deserve very much more. 

9149. T/ifl Baja of Varlahlmedi: They do not get any sort of allowance 
for taking up this duly? Does Government, in order to encourage the 
teaching of sericulture in schools, give any allow’ance to such teachers?— 
They are not being given any allowanc^e so far; the experiment itself is new^; 
Gowrnment dro watching the results, I believe. 

9150. Have you recommended the granting of such an allowance, or is it 
under your consideration?—This experiment is financed by tbe District 
Boards, and 1 am satisfied that they have given as big a salary as they can 
afford. The District Boards tliemselves have so many calls upon their purse. 

9151. Mr. Calvert: In this printed note you have used to expressions, 
one of sericulture “supporting” families:—and another of sericul¬ 
ture being a “ subsidiary industry To what extent is it subsi¬ 
diary and to what extent is it a sole support?—I could not give 
you the proportion; but in the vicinity of large markets and in areas where 
conditions are specially suitable to sericulture, it is the sole occupation; and 
I have enumerated in my note the conditions which favour that conoentration 
of the industry as a sole occupation I think in the Mysore district about 
a fourth of the silk produced is produced by people who practise tbe industry 
as a sole occupation. 

9152. And three-fourths is subsidiary?—^Yes, in thh Mysore district. 

9153. Are there any caste restrictions with regard to people who go in 
for cocoon rearing?—No. 

9154. Do all people take part in it?—^Some communities have senti¬ 
mental objections and, in places where the industry has not penetrated, 
everybody has sentimental objections to some extent; but it is easy to over¬ 
estimate the influence of that prejudice. 

9155. Your better class Hindu cultivators will go in for silk-worm rear¬ 
ing?—The disinclination does not proceed on any caste basis. There are 
some colnmunities which have a religious horror of taking life, the Jains for 
instance. I have never tried to induce a Jain to take up sericulture because 
be cannot dC it without losing caste. In other coxumunitics there is leas 
difficulty. 
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9156. Now, these people who go in for sericulture as a subsidiary Indus* 
try, are they tenants, small owners, medium owners, or big owners?—^They 
are generally small holders of land either as owners or as tenants. 

9157. Do tenants actually go in for sericulture?—Yes, the tenants here 
are in very many cases hadim tenants; generally the largest number of ten¬ 
ants are to be found in uiam villages, and they ha%'e got a right of occupancy 
of land. Of course it requires some fixity of tenure to induce a man to put 
money into the soil; a tenant-at-will is not likely to plant the land with 
mulberry. 

9158. The bigger owners do not gw in for sericulture?—No. 

9159. Are there any cases in which the bigger owners have grown mul¬ 
berry for hire to tenants?—There have been a few cases but not man 5 ^ The 
bigger owners generally are absentee landlords. 

9160. I presume that the co-operative societies you have now, elect tlieir 
own Chairmen and the committees?—Yes*, the 3 ' do. 

9161. Their organisation is based on self-help?—Yes. 

9162. The technical advice comes from outside?- -Yes. 

9163. Is the supervision of these societies done by yourself or by your 
staff?—By me and by my staff. I have got a man specially on this work. 

9164. They are trained entomologists?—They are trained sericulturists; 
they have some knowledge of entomology, but they have specialised in seri¬ 
culture. 

9165. They know all about the silk-worm?—Yes. 

9166. You are more or less under the Director of Agriculture?—^Yes. 

9167. But is there a separate Entomologist ai>aTt from yourself ?-Fes, 
there is an Entomologist attached to the Department. 

9168. For general work?—Yes. 

9169. You are not under him?—^No. 

9170. Do the people who rear the worms do the reeling themselves?— 
Generally reeling is done by a different o]as^ of pe(>i>le. 

9171. Do the co-operative societies so far extend only to the rearers, or 
are the reeleiiB also in co-operative societies.^—The rearers only, because 
the problem there is simpler. 

9172. Is the reeling done at home or in factories?—It is sometimes done 
in the home; it is sometimes done also in what you may call a factory; there 
are a number of charhas set up in an open yard under tho supervision of 
one man. 

9173. Are the workers men or women?—They are generally men, but I 
have seen women doing the reeling also. 

9174. Throughout the sericultural operation, the work is done chiefly by 
men and not by women?—I thought you referred to reeling, and I said by 
men generally. The rearing work is done by women and the ireeling work 
mostly by men. 

9175. Do the co-operative societies sell the cocoons?—They do. 

9176. Do they do it by auction or what system?—Weil, not exactly by 
auction. The^e co-operative societies at the time they distribute the seed 
to the members find out from the members whether they are going to sell the 
:ocoon'> by themselves or whether they expect aa^stance from the socie¬ 
ties in tk^ sale of the cocoons. Supposing the member wants the society’s 
help, the society makes an estimate of the quantity of cocoons they hare to 
rind sale for. and they make a contract wdth the reelers; and asisoon as the 
cocootts are ready they are made over to the reeler, who pays the market 
price for them. 

9177. Do you find any difhcuity iu finding a sale for the cocoons?—Not re¬ 
cently. 
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9178. Do tho rearers get good prices compared with the Calcutta markets 
-—I do not know about the Calcutta market for cocoons. 

9179. Are the rates obtained on a fair level with the Calcutta price 
think we get a better price here. 

9180. Professor Gangulee: You do not compete with Calcutta?—No. We 
not compete with Calcutta, but the prices of our silk are higher than the 
prices of Malda silk. 

9181. Mr, Calvert: You do not find a ring of purchasers boycotting you? 
—We have never had that difficulty. 

9182. You are lucky. Then, there is no organisation linking up the rear¬ 
ers, the reelers and the w’eavers?—Only Government have such an organisa¬ 
tion. 

9183. You deal with the rearers?—the rearers and the reelers. 

9184. Weavers are quite separate?—^Yes. 

9185. Are they co-operatively organised?—There are a few weavers’ co¬ 
operative societies. 

918C. You mean silk weavers?—There is no exclusive class of silk weav¬ 
ers. Silk Aveaving is done by ordinary w^eavers, and there are a few weavers’ 
co-oi>erative societies; but my knowledge of the subject is not intimate 
enough to furnish accurate information. 

9187. You cannot say whether there is any difiiculty in disposing of tke 
silk goods?—Woven fabrics you mean? 

9188. Yes, the actual silk goods as woven?—I do not think ther** is. 

9189. Is there any special tax on sericulture?—No. 

9190. Is your department still dependent on trained men from Japan?— 
No. 

9191. They have gone?—Yes. 

9192. To wliat extent dws the State aid the sericultural industry?—I 
have told you what the department is doing for sericulture. We furnish 
seed from our gramages. 

9193. Nothing further than that?—We finance them; we administer the 
sericulture loans sanctioned by Government and W’e help them to find a market 
for their cocoons if they want that kind of help. 

9194. Y'ou find no difiScuIty at all in finding a market for your cocoons?— 
There is no difiioulty. Generally these cocoons are bespoken before they are 
harvested. When the worms promise w'ell the reelers have a look at the 
village rearings and they make bargains in advance of the harvest. 

9195. Reeling is a w’hole-time occupation?—Reeling in some villages is; 
m some villages they get a reeler from outside if they find that the price 
offered by the usual reeder is not good. The reelers generally go to the 
villagers and buy the cocoons, and it is a whole-time occupation with them. 

9196. Mr\ Karnat: For the success of sericulture certain climatic condi¬ 
tions are an imiiortant factor; is not that so ?—They are. 

9197. And next, after tho climatic conditions, a certain amount of tradi¬ 
tion in the matter of rearing of worms is also a very important limiting fac¬ 
tor?—I would not call it a limiting factor; I would say it would help seri- 
oulUire very much if there were a traditional sericulture in the particular 
place, but that tradition must be one of success and not of failure; if it was 
a failure it would operate in the opposite direction. 

9198. You said before starting co-operative societies in a new area you 
would be anxious to see that there was this sort of tradition in the area; is 
not that the case?—Yes; before starting co-operative societies I vrould see 
that there was sericulture existing in the area, 

9199. Bearing these important factors in mind, w^ould it be easy in your 
opinion to introduce sericulture in certain parts of British India with which 
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jovL are conversant, as a spare*tiine occupation P—I do not know enough 
about the conditions in British India^ and I think it would be rash on my 
part to make any statement. 

9200. Was the Mysore State approached by any of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments of British India through their Directors of Agriculture, for assist¬ 
ance, say, for instance, for trained men to introduce this as a secondary 
occupation in British India?—^Yes; the United Provinces Government ap¬ 
proached the Mysore Government on the subject. 

9201. Other Local Governments have not approached you yet, such as the 

Bombay Government or the Central Provinces Government?—No. 1 do not 
think that either the Bombay Government or the Central Provinces Gov¬ 
ernment have approached ns. I know we have done some work in this 
direction for the Madras Government, and the request of the United Pro¬ 
vinces Government for assistance is under correspondence with that Govern¬ 
ment. I 

9202. The United Provinces Government is the only Government which 
has made an attempt so far to your knowledge?—I believe so, to my know¬ 
ledge. 

9203. Supposing an attempt were made, do you think it would be worth 
w'hile to send out trained men to British India, and make a beginning by 
introducing sericulture there?—I think so. If all tfio conditions that I 
specify in my note existed in any part of British India, with suitability of 
climate, it would certainly be worth the while of British Indian Govern¬ 
ments to see whether sericulture could be introduced there. 

9204. You think it would be a feasible proposition for Local Governments 
in British India to approach the Mysore State for trained men for the in¬ 
troduction of this?—I do not know if the State has any trained men to 
spare, because our industry is growing and we have not enough workers as 
it is; but if we were given time I think we could train men. If the need of 
any British Indian Government w’as urgent enough we could lend tlie services 
of a man tor a short period. 

9205. But supposing you can spare the trained men, do you think it is 
feasible to make sericulture a spare-time occupation in British India?— 1 
do not know enough about the conditions there. If the conditions were 
suitable the attempt would be worth making. 

9206. iSir Henry Lawrence: Jn your note you say, “Large sections or 
communities have religious or sentimental objections to one or more stages 
of the industry ^^?—Yes. 

9207. You have told us the Jains have such objection. What other large 
communities do you refer to?—Brahmins. 

9208. Sir James MacKenna: Buddhists?—We have not a large Buddhist 
population. 

9209. iS'fr Henry Lawrence: Is there any opposition on the part of Jains 
or Brahmins to the extension of your work?—No. 

9210. They merely refuse to take it up by themselves?—They refuse to 
take it up by themselves, and amongst Brahmins I have found people who 
have no objection to the first stages of the operations, that is rearing of silk¬ 
worms. 

9211. They do not attempt to prevent other sections of the population 
from taking it up?—They do not. 

9212. You mentioned a resolution of the Board of Agriculture asking for 
protection. In what year was that resolution passed?—^Last year. 

9213. How much protection, do you anticipate, would be neoeesery?-— 
The measure of it would be this; there is now a duiy on foreign silk of 16 per 
cent., ad .mlorem; that is not sufficient protection, for it enables the foreign 
producer to undersell us, quality for quality. I would not say that the duty 
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iliould be prohibitire^ for that would be Btarving our silk looms of their 
raw material* I would say it should be about euough to bring up the price 
of the imported material to the price of indigenous silk of similar quality. 

9214. Pr, Hyder: Are you referring to silk yarn or silk pieoegoods?—I 
am speaking of silk yarn. 

9215. The duty on silk yarn is 15 per cent, while that on silk piecegoods 
is 30 per centP—Yes. 

9216. Sir JSenry Lawrence: Do you ask for protection against both silk 
jam and silk goods?—T am concerned mainly with silk yarn. I do not think 
that silk goods compete very seriously with the silk^weaving trade in India. 
Bat if it is considered necessary to raise the duty on silk goods also, corres¬ 
pondingly, I should have no objection. 

9217. It is rather a question of what is your proposal?—My proposal is 
that raw silk here should be protected against raw silk coming in from out¬ 
side India. 

9218. Would you put on a duty of 100 per cent, or 200 per cent.? What 
is the amount that you have investigated and ascertained to be necessary?—I 
think about 25 per cent, would be a proper rate. 

9210. You would raise it from 15 per cent to 25 per cent?—Yes. 

9220. That would be sufficient protection for your industry?—I think so. 

9221. Have yon worked it out.^—Yes, I have. 

9222. Is the Mysore worm an indigenous w'orm?—It has become indigen¬ 
ous; I believe it came originally from China; there is a worm in China that 
is similar to the Mysore one. I got cocoons from Canton Vhich were very 
similar to the Mysore cocoon. 

9223. When did they come into Mysore? Hundreds of years ago?—About 
100 years ago, 1 should think. 

9224. Dr, llyder: Was it not introduced by Hyder AU and Tippoo 
Sultan?—That is the tradition, but 1 have recently had reason to doubt its 
correctness. 

9225. Is not the silk industry chiefly in the hands of Mahommedans 
here?—A very large number of Mahommedans practise it, but I would not 
say it was chiefly in the hands of Mahommedans. 

9226. /5fir Henry Lawrence: You regard the Mj^ore silk-worm as the best 
in India?—The best multivoltine worm in India* 

9227. 1 want to know whether it is considered better than the univoltine 
or polyvoltine?—It us the best worm in India. 

9228. Is it suitable for other tracts than Mysore?—Yes. 

9229. Is it suitable for the whole of India?—1 do not know; I know that 
some very good crops have been taken with seed w^hich 1 sent to the South 
of India, and which were reared under conditions very different from those 
which prevailed in Mysore; I know they have been tried in Bengal and reared 
very succ^essfully; 1 do not know about other parts of India. 

9230. Where has it been tried F—ln Bengal, Cochin and Travancore it does 
verj- well. 

9231. Y’ou do not know of any experiments that have been made ivith it 
in Bombay or the Central Provinces, or Upper India?—1 do not know. 

9232. Do you know if any experiments have been made in Kashmir?—I 
know that experiments have not been made in Kashmir. 

9233. Dr. Hyder: Have you been supplying your seeds to Baluchistan?— 
No. 

9934. Sir Thomas Middhion: In the statement which you have put in you 
iaj that the increase in the output of silk in the last eight years has been 
ahout 50 per cent. Is this increase mainly due to an extension of area, or 
mainly due to improved methods of cultivation?—It is largely due to exteu* 
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fiion of area, but it is also partly due to bettor seed and better rearing 
xnothods. 

In the same period the receipts from silk exported from Mysore 
have increased from 27 lakhs to 87 lakhs. What proportion of that increas-^ 
ed receipt is likely to have reached the producer of silk?—I have said that 
the rearer gets only a very small share of the profits of the silk industry. 

9236. You cannot give us any idea as to what percentage of the increase 
he is getting?—I have not worked it out. I could give you the figure if I 
had time. 

9237. You think it is going mainly to the weaver?—It is going to a 
number of persons who have not earned it, to the man who lends money to 
the rearer, to the man who reels the cocoon, to the soxccar who buys the 
silk from the small rearer, and a good deal of it goes to the broker. 

9238. Between 27 and 87 lakhs there is a good deal of money to be account¬ 
ed for, and one would hope that some of it, at least, reachcvS the producer?— 
Naturally, otherwise there would be no expansion of mulberry cultivation. 

9239. You have told us already that about one~fourth of the industry is a 
whole-time industry, and about three-fourths is part-time. What is your 
policy? Are you aiming at extending the part-time industry or the whole¬ 
time? Which would you like to see developed?—^The part-time industry. 

9240. Do you regard the whole-time industry as a somewhat risky one?— 
Yes, there are risks, unless the conditions are absolutely favourable. I have 
said in my note that it is more susceptible to variations in conditions than 
the part-time industry. 

9241. In your memorandum 1 notice a statement new to us, that the 
students trained have invariably settled down on their own lands?—Yes. 

9242. That is your experience here?—Yes, that has been my experience. 
I find it difficult to get recruits from among the trained people, because they 
prefer to do business on their own account. 

9243. That seems to indicate that silk culture is fairly profitable.^—It is, 
certainly. 

9244. At any rate, it pays better than Rs. 25 per mouth as a teacher; 
is that the inference?—It very largely depends on the person. 

9245. The Chairman: You gave us an estimate of the net profit per acre 
of silk-worm rearing as a part-time occupation. Can you give us an equi¬ 
valent estimate of its net profit per acre as a whole-time industry?—^More- 
capital comes into the business when it is a whole-time industry. The pro¬ 
fit depends upon w'hether the mulberry is grown as an irrigated crop or as a 
dry crop. 1 would put the figures at about one and a half times the retura 
from sericulture practised as a part-time industry. 

9246. Is that deducting the value of the labour of the family carrying oa 
the industry ?—Yes; where it is practised as a w^hole-tiine occupa'tion I would 
deduct all that in working out the net result, 

9247. The increase being due to the fact that it becomes a 12 months* 
occupation instead of an occupation carried on during the slack seasons so- 
far as agriculture is concerned?—That is so; it becomes the sole occupation 
of the entire family, and the cultivator puts his other resources into it also. 

924S. How many crops does the part-time man produce?—There is no* 
difference in the number of crops; the only difference is in the volume. * 

9249. Mr. Calvert: Are the reelers separate from the rearers P-^Yes. 

9250. Could you give us any indication of the amount of wages earned 
by a reeler?—There are two kinds of people employed in reeling; one is the 
man who actually feeds the threads, that is the reeler. There has also got 
to be a turner; the turner is paid about 3 annas per day; it is generally a. 

* See Appendix II. 
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l)oy, and I have also seen women employed in that work; it is not very strenn- 
one work. The man who feeds the coooons or the reekr^ I mean, gets 8 to 
10 annas a day of 9 hotirs^ work. 

9261. Professor Gangulee: Most of the silk is exported from Mysore to 
British India, not overseas P—Yes. 

9262. What percentage of it is consumed in the State itself?—^Abont 30 
per cent., of the silk produced in the State is consumed in the State. 

9263. Is it converted into silk-cloth?—Yes. 

9254. And 60 per cent goes out?—It goes to South India. 

1)265. Not to any other part?—Mostly to Southern India. 

9266. If the silk trade is a profitable one, you anticipate a time when 
this 60 per cent wiP also be consumed in the State?—T should not like the 
State to use all the eilk that it produces, for it is a poor State and silk is an 
article of luxury. I should like rich parts of India to buy our silk and send 
us the money, 

9257. Is it likely to develop as a factory industry?—Rearing, no; reeling, 
to a certain extent. 

9258. Reeling is done in Japan on a factory scale?—In Japan also a good 
deal of reeling is done in cottages. 

9259. Silk-worm rearing is done in Japan in villages But reeling in fac¬ 
tories, and Japan is competing with the whole world?—^That is so. 

9260. Do you find a tendency here for it to be put on a factory basis?—I 
see the tendency but as yet it is in its beginnings. We have evolved from 
the individual recler with his single vharka to 10 charkas working in the 
same place; of course, that requires a capitalist. Recently, we have had a 
filature started. I think it will have a great influence on the improvement 
of reeling, but our main problem is to see that cottage reeling will flourish. 

9261. You stated in reply to Sir Henry Lawrence that some Brahmins had 
no objection to the rearing of silk-worms?—They have no objection to rear- 
ing. 

9262. Do they object to killing?—They do object to killing. 

9263. Str Henry Lav^rence: 1 do not quite understand that. What do 
the Brahmins object to?—Stifling the cocoons and killing the worms. They 
do not object to feeding them on mulberry leaves. 

9264. Professor Gangvlce: And then selling them to somebody?—^Yes. 

9265. Then the other people kill them?—Yes, 

9266. Sir Henry Lawrence: But do they not object to the rearing of the 
*ilk-worms w’hen they know that the worms are destined to be killed.^—There 
are no very serious practical results from such objections, though they might 
possibly cause some qualms of conscience. 

9267. How' many acres are usually devoted to this industry by the man 
who adopts ft as a full-time occupation .WAli the land that he has got; gene¬ 
rally about 4 acre.s. 

9268. And on that land he gets one and a half times the profit of the man 
who carries it on as a part-time occupation?—^Yes. 

9269. When carried on as a whole-time occupation it yields Rs. 300 an 
acre ?—Yes. 

9270. So that he makes Rs, 1,200 from his 4 acres?—Yes. 

9271. As net profit?—A.s not profit. I am not deducting the cost of living 
from that. 

9272. That is not net profit?—It is not net profit; it is the profit of the 
business. Of course, that it what he keeps with himself; it does not include 
the cost of his household, and he also works at it. I have not included the 
•cost of his household, hut I have included the cost of the labour he employs, 
the manure that he uses, the appliances, the seed and that kind of thing. 
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9278. Do ^ou include tbe man’s own labour P—I hare not included tlie 
labour of the family; it is the remuneration for the labour of the family 
in fact and the return from land combined. 

9274. Is your comparison on all fours? As I understand^ in the part- 
time industry you have excluded these charges but in the whole-time industiy 
you have included them; is that soP I understood you to say that the part- 
time sericulturist makes Rs. 200 an acre?—In neither case did I include the 
cost of living of the family. 

9275. Dr. Myder: There is no exemption from land revenue on such crops 
as mulberry plantations P—No. 

9276. All these mulberry plantations have to fear the assessment?—They 
have to pay the assessment fixed for the land. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned fill 10 o.m. on Saturdayy the ISih November, 

1926, at Coimbatore^ 
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lExtracU from Mr. N. Mama Bao^s letter^ dated Mysore, the Uth 
December, 1926.2 

APPENDIX L 

I give below the work done by the Managing Committees of Soricnlttiral 
Co-operative Bocieties (which are elected by the members), and the assistance 
rendered by Government Departments. 


Work done by the Society’s 
Committee. 


(t) They ascertain the requirements 
of members for seed, and send 
out agents for buying seed co- 
cooms to seed centres, often at 
some distance. 

in) They arrange for cellular ex¬ 
amination of moths, so as to 
obtain disease-free eggs, doing 
such preliminary work as pair¬ 
ing and segregation in cellules. 

(Hi) They hatch the eggs under the 
supervision of their most expert 
member and distribute young 
worms, after rearing through 
the first two stages. 

(it) They receive loan applications, 
investigate the bond fides of 
the applicant, and grant loans. 

(v) They grant time for repayment 
when necessary. 

(vi) They invite deposits, borrow 
money, and do such acts as may 
be necessary for providing 
themselves with funds. 

(rii) They obtain for members the 
advice and guidance of the de¬ 
partment. 

(viii) They obtain for members ninl- 
berry leaves, or worms, as may 
be necessary whenever members 
have not enough or more than 
enough leaves for their rear- 
ings. 

(ix) They take the responsibility of 
marketing or reeling the cocoon 
crop of the members. 


Work done by Government 
Departments. 


(i) The Saricultural Department 
places them in touch with recog¬ 
nised seed cocoon rearers, and 
help them to secure good bar¬ 
gains. 

(ii) The Sericultural Department 
sends down a man with a micros¬ 
cope for examination. 


(Hi) The Sericultural Department 
disinfects the nursery. 


(it?) The Sericultural Department 
deputes a man to watch the 
rearings of the members, and' 
give them advice. 

(v) The Co-operative Department 
audits their accounts. 

(vi) The Co-operative Department 
lends them money out of an 
allotment made by Government 
for the purpose. 


It will be seen from the above that the Co-operative Societies manage 
their oWn affairs pretty completely, and that we do not spoil them with too 
much control. 
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APPENIHX n. 

The figures 1 gave regarding the profit from sericulture practised as a 
part-time industry, viz,, Rs. 200 per acre per annum on dry land and Rs. 300 
per acre per annum on irrigated land, are correct. 

My view i^ that the income from sericulture as a whole-time industry is 
about one and a half times as much as that from the part-time industry— 
which is to say, that it is about lls. 300 per acre per annum on dry land, and 
about Rs. 450 per acre per annum on irrigated land. 

In arriving at the figures, I have deducted from the gross returns all items 
of money expenditure, such as cost of manure and seed, wages extra labour 
employed, and land revenue. I have not deducted the cost of the home- 
labour devoted to the industry. This, in the case of part-time sericulture, 
is labour most of which would otherwise go to waste for lack of employment; 
in the case of the whole-time industry, it is the whole of the labour of the 
family. 

In the latter case, the return not only includes the results of the labour 
which would otherwise go unemployed, but also the wages which the adult 
males would have earned if they had not taken up sericulture as a main 
industry. It is to be noted that the whole-time worker also spends more 
money on cultivation. 

I append a tabular statement (below) which I hope will be found to give 
clearly the details required by the Commission. 
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r# showing the 'profit derived per acre, per annum* from Sericulture^ practised as {1) a part-time industry, and (5) a whole-time 

industry. 
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Saturday^ November 13th, 1926. 
COIbOSATORE. 


Present : 


The MARQrESs or Linmthcow, D^L. {Chairman}, 


^ir Henirt Statelet Lawrence, 
KXI.SJ., 

"Bir Thomas Middleton, 

C.B. 

?Rai Bahadur Sir Gang a Ram, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.V.O. 

'Bir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
LO.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja* 
pATi Nabayana Deo of Parlaki 
medi. 

Professor N. Gangclbe. 

Dr. L. K. Hydbb. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavatya Pantuld 
Gael, C.S.I. 

Rao Bahadur B. Muniswami Naycdu 
Garu. 


(Co-opted Mejnhers.) 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. 


} 


(Joint Secretaries,) 


Hfc* RUDOLPH D* ANSTEADi M.A.^ C.LE.» Director of Agricultiire^ 

Madras* 

Rapliat to tho Quottionnairo. 

Question 1.—Research (a) ii ).—Research must always be verv larjaiely a 
provincial concern because it must deal with local i>roblems. India is such 
.a vast country and conditions differ so much in different parts of it, that 
very few problems are general and >ery few agricultural practices can he 
applied to the whole of India. Even in the Madras Presidency itself the 
-oonditions vary enormously. It is for this reason iK^cessarv for each 
(Province to have its ovrn research department to deal with its own special 
^problems. A Central Research Institute like Pnsa has only a limited value 
to Madras. The main crops in which we are interested are not grown at Puna 
Rt all. It is only very general problems, such as those of the tundainentab 
of soil physics and chemistry, myco]og.v. entomology, eUwhich can be tackled 
at Pusa wdth benefit to the Province.s. 

2. In considering the Cjuestion of research it is necessary to distinguish 
between what may be called iiindamenta] research and applied research. 

3. Fundamental researcli should be the main concern of a Central Research 
Institute like that at Pusa, the application of the discoveries made there to 
local problems, which often requires additional research, must always be the 

itask of the Provincial Research Institutes. There are many problems which 
involve no new^ scientific principles, hut rather the diagnosis of the local 
conditions. Once these have been analysed the application of the main prin¬ 
ciple is obvious. 

4. To illustrate what I mean, take the case of soil physics, a subject which 
has hardly I>een touched as yet jn India. The Central Research Institute 
^should attack the problem along its broad lines while the Provincial Research 
Jnstitutes should follow it up as related to their own soil types and climatio 
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conditions. To do this orgnnised corporation is noodod both to plan oat the 
general ^mpaigii and to keep the provincial research oiffiicerB in touch with the 
discoveries made by the central research officers, and there should be frequent 
intercourse and discussions between the two groups of officers so that side-lines 
of loc*al interest may he followed up, 

5, At present there is little* or no organisation for thi.s to be done. The 
same thing applies to all the big fundamental siibiects of research whether, 
they be chemical, entomological, mycological, or bactctriological. To take 
another example, Dr. Hutohinsou^s work on the effect of sulphur bacteria ou 
making phosphates soluhle in composts was a fundamental problem and is 
capable of infinite development in the Provinces under different local condi¬ 
tions. Yet there is no organisation for folloiving it up and Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Department's have done so or not just as they pleased, and where they 
have done so, have not kept in sufficient touch with the Imperial Bacterio¬ 
logist to make the fullest possible use of his experience and advice on the one 
iiand, or with other Piwinces which may he working at the same problem. 

t). f am therefore in favour of both a Central Research Station and a 
C^entral Advisory Board to act as an advisory body to the Provinces and afford 
them help when necessary both wdth men and advice. 

7. It may be uuce.s^a^y for this Central Research Tiistitutti to carry out its 
investigatioiiN on lundairiciitHl problems, not at Pusu hut in a Province. This 
hUh already been recognised since the Imiierial Department have established 
ihoir Bugar-breeding Station at Coimbatore, their Animal Nutrition Station 
at Bangalore, and their dair^^ schools at Bangalore and Wellington in this 
Piesidency. The same idea is being fcllowed by the Indian Central Cotton 
CVjin»utt4»e who have decided to undertake research on the boll shedding of 
t otion. This is a fundamental problem in which all cotton-groiving areas are 
interested, hut the original work is to lx* done at Coimbatore by the Com¬ 
mittee \s research officers. 

H. What 1 should like to see is an organisation on the Unes of the Indian 
(Vntral Cotton (’oniiuittt*e with funds at its dis]>osal to study all crops. Buck 
an advisory and controlling bodj on which the Provinces, the firms, the land¬ 
holders, and in fact all those interested in agriculture should be represented, 
could do an immense amount of good and afford verj^ valuable help to the 
Provinces. Provincial research couki l>e strengthened and helped financially 
and supplied with research officers if need he. and big problems tackled under 
the guidance of an advisory committix*. Jit the same time the Indian Central 
C’Ottim Committee should not be disturbed an<l it should he left to deal with 
cotton. 

il. It is also very necessaiy to rou.se the intere.st of all those who are 
connec^ted with agriculture in the research which is being done. It is they 
who will have t<» apply the results. Not only the ryots and the landholders, 
bet also railway companies, shipping lines, and firms must be interested and 
a central organisation of the kind suggested whose conferences their represent¬ 
atives nuiy he Invited U) attend is the bcvt \\a\ of rousing the interest of such 
bodies. 

10. I feci vf‘ry strongly that gretvier tacilities should be given to research 
ofiict rs from the different Province^ working on similar Hubje<*is to meet one 
ttuotlur. Before the War, a few sectional meetings were held in the years in 
which the Board of Agriculture did not sit. 1'hese meetings acre very bene¬ 
ficial and helpful. They were' dropped on grounds of economy. Such meet¬ 
ings should he held frecptently and research officers should he freelv deputed 
to attend them and Directors of Agriculture should also attend such meetings. 
Ill this way, greater co-oi>eration and co-ordination would be possible. It 
often happens now that tht^ research officers and Directors in one I^ovincc 
do not know what their **opposite numbers’’ in other Provinces are doing 
and this leads to uunotjessary duplication of work and other evils, 

31. At tlie risk of being tedious I should like to give one example to illus- 
tnifc my point. I am particularly interested in “ artificial ’’ farmyard 
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maimre as there would appear to be great possibilities of developing thirr 
source of organic manure in this PreSidencj^ where large quantities of waste* 
material are available, and I should like to know just what has been done in 
other Provinces, their difficulties and successes. It was only when 1 met my 
fellow Directors at Simla last June—^where I went for quite another reason 
be it noted—that I was able to collect this information. It should be obtain¬ 
able in ready form through a central committee where Directors can meet 
frequently. 

12. Provinces must issue their own literature in the form of leaHets, etc., 
dealing with local agricultural problems in the local vernaculars, but a great 
deal of information, both general and particular, could be issued by the cen¬ 
tral committee. At pre,sent the results of provincial research are issued in the* 
form of Pusn bulletins, hut these are too technical for the general public, 
while the Agriculfural Journal of India does not reach a sufficient number 
of the general public. I would advocate the appointment of a special Publi¬ 
city Officer attached to the central committee, a man with the knack of 
journalistic writing, whose duties w*ould be to trair^late, so to speak, all bulle¬ 
tins. etc., into simple language and distribute regular articles to the Press 
all over India, even to small local papers, if necessary, in the vernacular. I 
feel that the general public do not know' enough of what the agricultural 
departments are doing. It was for this reason, at the advice of Lord Willing- 
don, that this department issued its Popular Account of the work oT the 
department and publishes monthly a Digest w hich is a running account of its 
operations. Since this has been done there has been much less criticism of 
the department due to ignorance and misinformation both inside and outside 
the Legislative Council and I think that w'e are in closer touch with the agri¬ 
cultural public than we used to be. 

1»L There is no lack of problems which aw*ait research when men and numey 
«fan be found. In Madras, the special problems wliicli need iiilensive study 
at the present moment are : — 

(1) Oil-seeds and pulses—These crops need study along the lines which 

have been adopted with paddy and sugar and cotton, and more* 

recently, millets. 

(2) Fodder crops—An agrostologist is needed to study the w'hole quen- 

tion. 

(3) Soil physics—a question wdiich has not yet l>eeii touched in this* 

Presidency and which it is closely hound up with. 

(4) Agricultural engineering—a study of local implements wdtli a view 

to their improvement. 

Provision was at one time made for all above research officers in the 
Madras Agricultural Department, but these posts have not !)een filled for lack 
of mc^ney. 

14. As regards men for research work, I do not think that really suitable 
men can be found as a general rule lof course there are exce^dions) in this 
country and it is nec'essary, in the first place, to recruit European research 
officers to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can ulti¬ 
mately take their places. This has been done in the past w'iih success, 

15. The best method of recruiting Indian research officers is to first train 
assistants under a European officer and when they have been in the service 
for some years to pick out likely men w’ho show talent and send them to 
England for special training and then bring them back to take charge, 

16. In this Presidency, this has been done in the case of the Paddy Special¬ 
ist and I am convinced that it is the best method and will give better results 
than recruiting men w’ho have gone to England on their own account and 
taken an ordinarj^ college course tliere. W'e know* nothing about the ultimate 
suitability of such men as research officers. 

17. I do not agree that sufficient training for research officers who are? 
to hold high posts and organise and control research in the future can W 
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jgiren at Pufta* It i» necessary to send such ofScerS to be trained at 
Kothamsted^ and elsewhere, tinder the very best authorities and it is useless 
to send men for such training till we are first sure that they are likely to be 
what we want and until they have a preliminary grounding in the work to 
be done on the spot. 

18. With regard to provincial research on crops and plant-breeding, the 
following progressive policy should be followed: — 

(1) Appointment of an expert botanist and plant brot^der who will 

examine the crop, its distribution and possibilities and plan a 
campaign. 

(2) Establishment of a central breeding station at the Research Insti¬ 

tute -with necessary laboratories and equipment and staff of 
assistants and "plant collectors, 

(3) Establishment of sub-stations in the main areas devoted to the 

crop for the evolution and testing of special strains to suit local 
climatic and soil conditions and special markets, with the 
necessary e(iuipnient and staff. The subordinate staff to these 
sub-stations must be appointed at least a year ahead of opening 
the station so that they may be trained at the central station. 

(4) Intensive study of nianiirial and irrigation problems connected with 

the crop, 

19. This policy has been accepted in this PrevSidency and is being followed 
Research on paddy has reached the third stage above and is just entering or. 
the fourth stage. Research on cotton has reached the second stage. Research 
on millets has reaiiied the second stage and the third stage is now being 
considered. Research on sugar has been complicated by the work having 
hitherto been done at Coimbatore by the Pusa staff. It may be said to be 
now in the second stage only. Other crops like oil-seeds, fodders, etc., have 
not yet been attacked. 

Qvbstion 2.—^Aoiucitltvhal Education. —It must he admitted that all 
forms ot agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have resulted 
in failure. Btudents who come to the Agricultural College at Coimbatore do 
so with one object in view and one only, rh,, to obtain a post in Government 
service. If they do not obtain such a post they look on it as a grievance. 

2. As far ns possible care is taken to accept ^nly such students as come 
from the agricultural community and those who have lands of their own of 
who will have lands and several different courses have been tried and constant 
changes made, but the result is the same. A two years'* course of practical 
agriculture designed to teach farming had to be abandoned because it failed 
to attract any student once they find that this did not lead to Government 
service, 

3. I think that it must be admitted that at present there is no demand for 
agricultural education for its ow n sake and that there w ill he no such demand 
until present conditions change very eonsiCternbly. 

4. An experiment has been tried in the Presidency wnth two agricultural 
middle schools where a tw’o years’ practical course is given in the vernacular. 
These, how^ever, have not really been a success, A certain number, about 16 
per cent, of the boys who have undergone the course have returned to their 
lands, but it is diflRcuIt to find enough students to keep the schools running 
and one will probably have to be clo.sed at an early date for lack of stiidents. 

6. r am strongly opposed to all ideas of trying to teach agriculture in pri¬ 
mary schools or of including it os a vocational subject in high schools. Agri¬ 
culture is a technical subject wdiich can only be taught in a special technical 
school to which a farm is attached. Small children cannot be taught practical 
farming. Up to the age of about 12 or 14 boys should have a literary edu- 
"Cation supplemented by Nature Study ’’ and after that th^ may be taught 
practical farming and special technical schools equipped with a farm, 
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6. A great deal more might be done in teaching nature study in primary 
and middle schools. The majority of Indian children are hopelessly ignorant 
about natural objects and processes going on around them. Could their 
knowledge of nature be increased it would help the Agricultural Department 
in their propaganda work. To take one instance only: The average tyot looks 
on a caterpillar which eats his crop as a complete entity and he has no con¬ 
ception that it has any connexion with a moth or butterfly. When the rains 
come the pest just disappears or appears as the case may he and he does not 
know why—^it is a plague sent by the Gods. If we try to demonstrate a 
control method which involves the catching of moths, he fails to see any con¬ 
nexion and is not interested. 

7. Could children in schools be taught nature ^tudy such difficulties as this 
would disappear. Nature study, to be successful, needs enthusiastic and 
knowledgeable teachers more than text hooks, the^ffelds and the insects, etc., 
are the text book. In connexion with nature study, the school garden has 
a useful place. At present it is too often made as aboi‘tive attempt to teach 
horticulture which is styled Agriculture and the result is beneath contempt. 

8. The ‘‘ agricultural bias in rural schools of which so much is heard could 
bo obtained by teaching nature study if this subject were really well taught, 
and this, and a literary education of a general kind is all that should he 
attempted up to the high school stage. 

9. Agriculture is not suited to vocational troatnicnt in a high sclusd 
for several reaijons, the chief of which is that it is not a class-room subject 
W'hich can be taught from a text book; it can only be taught on a iarn». 
The difficulty and expense ol attaching a farm to all high schools must be 
obvious. Til the next place even if a farm is attached to the high sthool 
insufficient time can be devoted to agriculture. The boys are taken away to 
attend other classes at a time when they should be on the laud. Tt is essen¬ 
tial that every operation needed to raise any particular crop should be 
conducted by the boys themselves, they must not see it done only or be told 
about it, they must carry it out with their own hands. Such agricultural 
operations cannot be fitted into a time table such as schools delight in of so 
many hours a day at oertain specified times. The time comes when the whole 
day must be spent in the fields ploughing or weeding or haiwestiug and these 
times cannot be predicted and put into a time table since they are dependent 
upon climatic factors. Then on the other hand there are times when no work 
can be done on the land. Tt is therefore necessary that any course in practical 
agriculture should be designed entirely on its owm and it will not fit in with 
other courses. Hence the noi'essity for the special technical school for teach¬ 
ing agriculture in which this is the main subject and all other subjects are 
subsidiary to it and if they are taught at all they must give way to field 
w'ork and only be engaged in w^hew suitable occasions arise and the siudents 
can be spared from the land. 

10. At a stage about Form IV the boys should have a choice of going on 
through the normal high school course leading to the University and a pro- 

, fessional life or of going into special technical schools to fit themselves for an 
agricultural or industrial career. A number of such schools would have to 
be established. Those designed to teach agriculture will be equipped with 
farms and the course of instructions would be along strictly practical lines 
and given in the vernacular. A minimum of pure science would be taught 
just sufficient to explain the processes being carried out in the field. The 
teachers at these schools w'ould have to he trained in an agricultural college 
and to hold an agricultural degree and the courses should be introduced by 
the Agricultural Department. 

11. Such a training W’ould not fit a hoy for Government service or for a 
elerk^s post and he would have to return to the land. 

12. I am told that, were this scheme adopted, the technical schools would 
remain empty and that every boy, when it comes to the parting of the ways 
at Form IV, would choose the high course and the road to the University* If 
this IS so, it simply means that there is no demand for an agricultural ^uea* 
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tion iiml that dexuand caxxuot be ex^eated by OoveriiBient. It will only coni^ 
when it has been auffieieutljy^ proved that the road leading to the Unrveraiiy 
and the overcroa’ded proteasiona usually leads to unemployment and starvatiovi. 
When that lesson has been sufficiently learned, the technical schools will conie 
into their own and farming will becQxne popular. 

^tV).—In England it was the gentlemen farmers who built up the agrioul^ 
tural industry but this is not the case in India. The big landlxoldcrs here do 
not co-operate in the cause of agriculture and cultivation is always hotter in 
ryotawixri areas. 

2. One reason probably for the uripopxxlarity of an agricultural life, which 
IS by no nxeans confined to India, is the dullness' of the village, socially and 
intellectually, to a nxaii who has had some education and a taste of the town 
facilities, and has learned that there is something better, t believe, there¬ 
fore, that one of the ways to make agriculture more attractive to the 
educational youths is to improve the conditions of village and that Ixodies like 
the Young Men^s Christian Association could probably be very helpful. What 
is needed is a few public spirited young men to make up their minds to im¬ 
prove the village, to start a social club, to take up the teaching of health and 
hygiene, to found a library and generally to take the town fkcilities to the 
village. In fact, agriculture as a profession is not likely to become )>opular 
till the Indian youth has learned a spirit of citissenship and any movement 
which tends to teach this should l»e encouraged. 

Jl. TIkj betterment of the economic and social (‘onditious of the villages will 
do juore to stop the present drift to the towns than any systoni of agricultux*al 
education. It is the educated men who do not like agriculture and who go 
to the towns. The village punchayats should be streugtlunied and the old 
village organisations reconstituted. Th^e should give opportujiity for public 
sjxirited educated men to do good work in villages. 

(x ),—The problem is both of recent date and coniiiUcated. - Before the 
unsettling influences of English education, every young man found his calling 
detemiined for him by his elders or by the custom and tradition of his caste. 
Cultural education had no money value and was not sought after, ext^ept 
by a few. Practical agriculture, as the main industry of the population, held 
the loyal allegiance of youth and agt‘. The pmctice of agriculture was, 
of course, developed to a greater extent than the theory or science. The 
various incidents of agricultural and allied work came to he specialised as tho 
work of certain families and the village, in its economic aspect, was very 
largely a self-contained whole. The life of the individual was naturally 
cramped <i) by the joint family organisation and (ii) by the absence of scope for 
ambition and initiative. English education afforded careers to the indivi¬ 
dual. At first, such careers were assured; then the sight of a few* dazaling 
prises made the multitude freely bet on the gamble of English education, 
until to-day the uncanployed problem among the intelligentsia calls for 
urgent solution.* 

2. To make agriculture attractive to half-educated youths 1^^ offering land 
or money inducements is neither neoeaRary nor feasible. Under the joint 
family system and the traditional village economy, the ow^nership of bmad 
acres is as xuueh a trust and responsibrlity as a sign of individual px* 08 }}erii,y. 
IfOaving out of account the middle class youths who are out of the village for 
education, there are still as many men as tlxe land can supjiort, and more, 
to look after agriculture xn the village. If they put energy and xnoney into 
their work, they can achieve a great deal. Moreover, the restless and ambi¬ 
tious educated young men will not ordinarily be satined wdth the humdrum 
village life. The alumni of agricultural colleges hardly take kindly to agrioul • 
tural pursuits, whether they ooxne from agricultural classes or otherwise; they 
are ambitious to earn their best and to earn for themselves and they would leave 
to brothers or uncles the task of extracting yields from their small joint pro- 
p<»rti 0 S. The extra profit yielded from putting their brains into the family 
holding is hardly felt as sufficient recompense for the loss of a career, in which 
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they can live for themselves, a career for which they fitted themselves after 
an expense, which, according to Indian conditions and ideas, is substantial/ 

Question 3. —Dsmonsteation and Pbopaoanda. —<a) The measures which 
are adopted in this Presidency for influencing and improving the practice of 
cultivators are as follows, When research, followed by trial *on an experi¬ 
ment station, has shown that any particular practice is an improvement over 
local methods of agriculture, it is brought to the notice of the ryots by means 
of demonstration plots. Likely ryots in the localities concerned are picked 
out and persuaded to try the improvement on a small portion of their land. 
W’hen new things such as seed, manure, or implements are c?oncerned, these 
are given free (in the case of Implements loaned) in the first place. The im¬ 
provement in question is carried out under the supervision of a district oflicer, 
known as an Agricultural Demonstrator, and a cultivation sheet is kept, that 
is to say, a profit and loss account, in which all expenditure is noted, the ryot 
himself supplying the data. Attempts are made to carry such plots to a final 
conclusion, the crop is harvested and weighed and valued. Side by side with 
the demonstration plot is another on which the local method is carried out, 
the cost of this finding its place in the cultivation sheet also. Thus, at the 
end, it is possible to see the exact monetary gain to be secured by the adoption 
of the improved method. As far as possible, these demonstration plots are 
laid down in conspicuous places, ri 2 ., public roads, near villages, etc., so that 
ns many people may see them and discuss them as i>ossible, and they are 
marked by a flag or some such thing to call the attention of the casual passer- 
!>y to them. This method has been found satisfactory for several reasons. 
The ryot sees the improvement advocated carried out on his own land, in 
fact he does it himself, and this disabuses His mind of the idea that he canr>ot 
do on his land what is done on a Government farm, that on the latter some 
secret nostrum of which he is not told is used, or that the farm soil has some 
special inherent fertility. Also it removes the fear that Government hove 
some ulterior motive in wanting these improvements carried out. He actually 
aees the result both in crop and money and reaps the benefit. When the 
demonstration is successful he is quick to adopt the imi>rovemenTH for himself 
and his neighbours Avill follow his example. In this way his confidence is 
gained and by beginning with simple improvements, like a reduced seed-rate 
and economic transplanting of paddy, for instance, which cost nothing, he can 
,•>€ gradually led to adopt other improvements w hich may cost inoiiey to carry 
DUt, such as the use of iron ploughs or the application of artificial manures. 

2. These demonstration plots have proved successful and popular and there 
is a growing demand for more of them. Some fiOO of them exist scaltercil up 
and down the Presidency and the main things being dc^nionstrated are the 
iollowing: — 

(a) Poddy.—Keduced seed-rate followed by economic transplanting; uae 
of improved strains; cultivation wnth iron ploughs; growing 
green manures; applying bonemeal with green manures; appli¬ 
cation of manures like sulphate of ammonia and .superphosphate 
in conjunction with cattle manure. 

<h) Sugarcane .—^Line planting, trenching, wrapping, propping; use of 
improved varieties; application of manures like poonac supplo* 
mented by sulphate of ammonia; improved methods of making 
jaggery, use of an improved type of furnace, iron mills, etc., use 
of iron ploughs for preliminary cultivation. 

ie) Cotton .—Use of improved strains; drill sowing; interculiivation with 
bullock-drawn implements; conservation of water; application of 
manures; clean picking. 

(d) Coconuts .—^Introduction of dry farming methods of interculiivation 

and planting. 

(e) Demonstrations of methods dealing with pests and diseases, 

m Tlhe limiting factor is men and money. These plots need the constant 
attention and supervision of the Agricultural Demonstrators, both to see that 
the necessary operations are carried out at the right time, and to sustain the 
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necessary interest of the ryot at the eatly stages. It is not always possible 
to bring the demonstration to a final conclusion at harvest time, but as many 
such results as possible are obtained. At present there are not enough Agricul* 
tipal Demonstrators to supply the needs of the Presidency, each has a juris-^ 
diction of two taluks, sometimes more, and there are large areas as yet un¬ 
touched. The ideal is to have one Agricultural Demonstrator and two 
demonstration maistries to each taluk, and this should be worked up to 
rapidly as possible. The Agricultural Demonstrators are men who have under* 
gone a course of agriculture at the Agricultural College at Coimbatore. 

2, III addition to the above, we have a few large demonstration plots, which 
we call demonstration areas. Tliis is, at present, an experiment. It is an 
acceptance of the challenge that what the department teaches is not adapted 
to practical farming, and that what may be demonstrated on a small plot is 
not necessarily successful on a larger area. Areas of about 10 acres have been 
taken up on ryots’ land and here half the land ha.s been devoted to our im- 
proi'ed methods, and compared and contrasted with local methods carried on 
on the other half. So far, the results have been veiy encouraging, but there 
is insufficient staff to enable us to have many of such areas. 

3. In addition to this, a vigorous propaganda is carried out. Advantage 
is taken of as many fairs, festivals, etc., as possible to hold small agricultural 
exhibitions, to give lantern lectures, spraying and ploughing demonstrations, 
etc., and to distribute literature. In one place, we have even organised a 
ploughing competition and we are constantly on the look-out for new methods 
of getting hold of the [leople. 

(c) (;riven men enough of the right kind for Demonstrators there is no parti¬ 
cular difficulty in getting ryots to adopt expert advice, provided that it does 
not imply the expenditure of anything but a small sum. The ryot is very 
shrewd and is quick to take advantage of a real improvement once he has been 
shown it on his own land. 

2. Attempts are being made to get co-operative societies to take up 
demonstration plots and areas and to run them for the benefit of their mem¬ 
bers, and to supply the members w'ith necessary loans to enable them to pur¬ 
chase implements and manures. A few* societies are doing this very well 
indeed, but thei*e is a great tendency tor the society to w^ant the Agricultural 
Demonstrators to do all the work, and Government to bear all the cost. This 
is not possible or advisable and considerable improvement might be made along 
these lines by co-operative societies formed for the purpose. 

3 . It is often .suggested that more use might be made of the cinematograph 
for propaganda w’ork, but the difficulties in the way of this at present are to 
my mind insuperable. A projector is a difficult thing to handle if it is carried 
about by unskilled demonstrators. The main trouble, however, lies in the 
production of the films. Any one who has had anytlung to do with this will 
at once reali.so that a good film must be “ staged ’’ most carefully by trained 
actoi-vS. Attempts to fill an ordinary operation as it is performed in the fields 
give only poor results of little or no educative value. Thi.s difficulty has, I 
believe, been realised by both the staff at Pusa and by the Railw-ay Companies 
who aro trying to produce films. A great deal of harm may be done by the 
use of a bad film which does not show the improvement it is wished to advertise 
very clearly, as it will appear to he a difficult or even foolish operation. 

{d) Many striking instances can be given of the success of demonstration 
and propaganda work, but the following two examples must suffice. The first 
relates to the introduction of the nndetmhe furnace with a thin pan for the 
boiling of cane juice to make jagger>% This furnace is so designed that it 
needs no fuel beyond that supplied by the megasH and trash. Hundreds of 
these furnaces have been introduced and in many districts they have revolution¬ 
ised the sugarcane industry and it has been started in places where it had 
disappeared on account of the cost of firewood. For instance, in the Chittoor 
district in during the cane milling season it was usual to see hundreds of 
eart-loade of fuel coming in from the forests every day to supply the furnac^. 
In that year the Agricultural Department first began to demonstrate the im- 
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|)roved furnace and now one sees no stack*\ of fuel, but only the clumneys of 
the furnaces of which 71(* are at work. The saving to the ryots is anything 
from Rs. 50 to Jls. 100 per acre depeitdiug on his distance froiri the forests. 
Bound Coimbatore during the cane milling season the chimneys of the 
sindewahe furnaces are quite a feature of the landscape. 

ii. The second example 1 have chosen is a demonstration against a disease 
known as Mahal) ” of the Areca Palms on the West Coast. This disease is 
caused by a fungus wbicli attacks the fruit and it can be prevented by spray¬ 
ing the biinches of fruit with Bordeaux Mixture just before the monsoon rains. 
This method has been steadily demonstrated on all possible occasions for the 
last four or five years und a vigorous campaign carried out with the help of 
the co-operative swieties. end last year 13 lakhs of trees awe sprayed largely 
under the guidance of departmental 3flicers and wholly as a result of our propa¬ 
ganda work. The work can non b<* safeh left tr) tlu‘ garden owners tlicin- 
selves all of whom know what to do. 

3. Other examples oi snc('essful | repaganda work could be given, but the 
above must suffice. 

4. As regards failures, these uIno exist, and they are largely due to the 
fact that the iinproveineni advocated is costly or implies a good deal of trouble, 
such for instance us the presorv.ation ot cattle manure by the lopse-box method 
which is not popular with ryots. 

•>. The remedy i-< two-fold, more demonstrators so that more particular 
attention can be devoted to the special point (naturally Agricultural 
Demonstrators push those improvements which are most popular and hold out 
most promise of su(;ces.s) and more seart*h to devise better methods which will 
remove the particular iirejudice the ryots may luu e. 

Question 0, —Agwcixtitkal Inbebtedness. —(a) (1) The main causes of 
borrowing are:— <i) Among the middle eJasi^es .—B'alse standards of life, T am 
»U for people spending more for real comforts and raising their standard of 
living; but false fitandards lead people generally to the imitating of richer 
folk at wasteful expenditure on marriages, etc. Rducation has contributed 
its share in piling up debt. And once in debt, a ryot rarely gets out of it, as 
the rate of interest he pays his creditor is usually thrice the net yield on land 
of the same rupee value as his debt. The ryot does not sell a slice of his hold¬ 
ing—it is derogatory to do so—and sentiment is against it. Tlie debt goes on 
doubling every seven or eight years until the inevitable crash comes. 

<i?) Among the poor. —Drink is a powerful factor in keeping the depressed 
and the coolie where they are. 

(b) St»ecial measures to rehabilitate the iiidebtcHl ryots and to pri»vent his 
land being auctioned by the moneylender seem to be urgently needed. The 
creation of Land Mortgage Banks under Government auspices weems to be the 
only hopeful remedy for the evil, which in certain districts has assumed large 
proportions. Loans might be issued in the same way as tacemd loans and 
at tht same rate of interest and ou the same kind of security and made 
iccovcmbie in iiistaliuents as hinln under the Hevenue bet*over\ Act, rvlensions 
of time being given in bad seasons. 

2. In a wet village, all the principal landholders, except four or five, are 
mere or less in debt, having borrowed at nine per cent or more from Chetii 
moueyleiiders. Many neglect to pay even interest, and by such default have 
been getti/ig deeper and deeper into debt. Of the few who are without debt, 
Ifalf owe that position to their being engaged in professional careers, 

3. The s<}henie w-ould recpxire preliminary’ financing which may, for instance, 
be provided by the people themselves as, from postal savings bank funds 
or cash certi^ates; there would not be much recurring expenditure as then' 
would be as steady infiow of instalments year after year. There W’ould he no 
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resort to courts and no t^rors of the law and the extra work to the Uevenue 
Department can be met by an increase of staff. 

4* To prevent unnecessary resort to such help, help might be restricted to 
cases where the debt exceeds a certain multiple of the hi&i on the holding. 

5. At present a large proportion of the net earnings from agriculture goes 
to the moneylender and the ryot in debt is in a posit i(»ii of unstable equili¬ 
brium. Under the State Aid Scheme, stability will be restored to the ryot, 
and a smaller proportion of the net earnings will 1 m* devoted to the payment 
of interest. 

Question 8. — TaaiGATioN.— More attention should he devoted by the Irri¬ 
gation Department to minor works and the keex>ing in repairs of existing 
tanks and cliannels, especially the smaller ones. Many of these have fallen 
into disrepair and owing to the negligence of the villagers have become in¬ 
efficient. It seems to l»e nobody’s business to put them into order again. In 
quite a number of places in the Presidency there are small tanks which hold 
water for only a few ujonthn in tho year, hut they make all the difference to 
the local crops. Jf these fall into disrepair, the crops suffer or in some cases 
disappear. Channels often he<*ome silted up and are encroached upon and 
the result is the water-supply is defective. 

2. There should be. a special branch of the Irrigation Department whose 
husiness it shotild be to remedy these evils and to keep in thorough repair 
all the existing irrigation facilities and insist on those whose duty it may be 
to keep tank bunds repaired and channels cleared carrying out their respon¬ 
sibilities. The same special branch should examine the possibilities of small 
irrigation [irojecis serving only a very liinit€Hl area, both as i^gards the 
extension and improvement ol existing schemes and tho carrying out of new 
ones. Insufficient attention at present is devoted to small local irrigation 
schemes while noik is concentrated on the big projcx’ts. 

Question 10.— Fehtiuiskus.-- {a) The main drawback lo the more extended 
Use of natural manures is their cost. This has of late years inerciised so much 
thai in nian^' ^asos it has (‘eased to be profitable to use them, that is to say, 
the iiicieased yields they give do not pay for the cost of the manure. This 
is largely dm* to the tact that these manures are being exported in large 
(plantitles every year and that there is a good demand for them, especially 
from tin' estates in Ceylon, by those who are growing highly priced crops and 
who can therefon* afford to outbid the Indian cultivator, as the follow’ing 
figures will sbo\> • — 


Export oj festiluers from the Madras Presidency, 


Nam© of fertiliser. 

llones 

Oikeakes— 

(Iroimd-nat . 

Cwtor 

Glugelly 

Others 

tifoius 
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1923. 

1934. 

1935. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

16,797 

9,603 

7,492 

399,487 

299,572 

388,176 

12,460 

66,852 

24,674 

97,859 

207,559 

855,946 

144,897 

27,464 

22,584 

16,122 

2^146 

25,211 



Imports of fertilisers into Ceylon^ 
From 1898 to 1924. 



Fish xanubis. 

Fish auANo. 

GBOrKD*5UT 

POOKAC. 

BOKEtflEAX*. 

Year. 

! 

jPrice ppr 
Ton». ! too in 

1 rupm. 

! 

Price per 
Tons, j ton in 
i rupees. 

Tons. 

Price per 
ton in 
rupees. 

Tons. 

Price per 
ton in 
rupees. 

1898 

73 

57 

10 

120 

... 


4,714 

55 

1899 

48 

66 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8,635 

65 


25 

51 

31 

168 

... 


4,802 

51 

1901 

337 

44 

... 


... 

... 

4,384 

53 

1902 

899 

‘51 

... 

... 

... 


3.728 

48 

1903 

2,510 

50 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 

3,909 

51 

1904 

3,134 

58 


156 
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Until this export is checked in some wny it is not possible to extend the 
use of indigenous manures, 

2. The use of artificial manures is increasing, but again it is largely a 
question of cost. Of late the price has been reduced and now sulphate of 
ammonia, for instance, is being used in rery large quantities in this Presi* 
dency. If the price can be brought low enough to ensure a profit by their 
use, there is no particular difficulty in persuading the ryots to use manures. 
Ab an example, I may quote the V Circle (Trichinopoly), where during 1925-2d 
the following quantities of fertilisers were used by the ryots; — 


lbs. 

Fish guano.5,824 

Bonemeal . 30,904 

Trichinopoly phosphate.3,788 

Ammonium sulphate and Nitrate of soda . . 6,864 

Superphosphate. 79,520 


3 . Much more can be done with the better preservation of cattle manure 
and with the manufacture of ** artificial farm-yard manure and both these 
are being widely demonstrated in this Presidency. 

(h) There is very little fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers in this Presi¬ 
dency and no special precautions are necessary at present. Most firms sell 
Under a guarant/ee and cases of deliberajie fraud are very rare. 

(c) The same methods as were dealt with under question 3. 

(e) A great deal more research is needed on this subject. The chemical 
section of this department has done a great deal of work on the subject and is 
sftill doing such work, but a great deal still remains to be done, especially on 
the following lines: — 

(1) Discovering how rapidly the use of artificial manures used alone 

deteriorates the quality of grain, and how soon cattle manure 

will make up such deficiencies. 

(2) Disf'overing whether other organic manures like oil-cake, fish 

manure, artificial farm yard manure are as good as cattle manure. 

(3) Testing the liehaviour of combinations of organic and artificial 

manures with different crops and on different soils. 

(4) Testing the efficacy of different phosphatic manures. 

2. The results of our investigations will be shown to the members of the 
Commission in detail at the Research Institute at Coimbatore. They are far 
too numerous to detail here, 

(/) I am inclined to think that the evil effects of using cowdung as fuel 
are apt to be exaggerated, A very large proportion of the cowdung thus 
used is collected from roads, etc., and would in any case have never reached 
the land as manure. Fuel of some kind must be had and people are not likely 
to buy wood, however cheap it may be, instead of using cowdung which they 
can get lor nothing. 1 am of opinion that nothing can be done to stop this 
practice and that it does not matter so much as is sometimes thought. 

Qurstxon 11.— 0aoP8.--(a) (i) Existing crops can be improved along the 
following lines:—(1) purification, (2) increased yield, (3) disease resistance, 
and (4) drought resistance. A great deal has been done along the first of 
these two lines w'hich were the most obvious and promised the quickest returns. 
Improved strains of paddy, cotton, sugarcane, ragi and cholam now cover 
large areas of this Presidency. Their further progress depends on facilities 
for distribution and reproduction and distribution of pure seed in large 
quantities. As regards the last two lines of improvement, work is now being 
l^gun and it will take time to evolve such strains. It is usually considered 
that it requires seven years for a plant breeder to evolve a new strain up to 
the point at which it can be safe^ given out to the ryots. It will probably 
take longer than this to evolve disease or droui^it resistant strain.*;. At the 
moment, strains of paddy i*esistant to piriculaHa, of cotton resistant to boll 
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weevil, and sugar resistant to mosaic are l>eing worked at. Mneh remains to 
be done and to this end the research and plant breeding stations should be 
strengthened to the utmost. 

2. In this connection it is important that some easily recognised character 
should be built into ©very improved strain, if possible, in order that it may be 
easily reiognised and track kept of its spread and purity after it has been 
distributed. 

3. Work is urgently needed with ]nilse, oil-seeds, and fodder crops, while 
there are possibly results to be obtained from fruit. In particular a attain 
of ground-nut resistant to wilt disease is needed. A pulse e.vpert, and oilseed 
expert and an agrostologist are needetl. 

(a) (it) There ts little scope f<»r the iutrodnotion of new crops in this Presi¬ 
dency which already grows a very wide variety, hut more might be doin' with 
the development of fruit culture on the hills and of vegetables on garden land, 
two crops which the department has hardly touched as yet for lack of staff. 

2. As regards ioclder crojis several new varieties such as lucerne, hrr.-sf^rm^ 
a (iuinea grass and Klephant grass have been introduced during recent \ears. 
Their scope is limited and it is not likely that any more new^ fodders could be 
introduced with siU'cess. 

t*l. A large number of grotni dressing crops have bt*en introduced with 
success and here again it is unlikely that any more can be usefully intrmhu'ed. 

(a> (in) The rapid di.stribution of seeil is a greai diffit uliy and an un¬ 
doubted handicap in the way of spreading a new strain over a wide area. 
There are in this Presidency no seedsmen of repute who can be fruited to 
take up this work, as is done in Europe, while the department cannot afford 
facilities for large seed farms. We are, therefore, dependent upon privates 
individuals for the multiplication oi se€*d and it often becomes mixed in conse- 
queiu^e. An attempt has been made to overcome the difficulty by means of 
seed unions, subsidised by Government and supervised by the" diUriet staff, 
and in the ease of cotton this has met with a good deaf of aimless. In the 
case of paddy, however, such seed nntons have not l>een very smt'essful as 
this is a food crop. 

2. The question i.«. cornpli(‘ated hy the fact that all crops cannot ho treated 

alike as regards the method of seed distribution. In the enso of millets, ther(' 
will be a great deal of difficulty in keeping a pure line uncontaminated, 
because in this plant natural pollination takes place. It will, therefore, be 
nece.ssary to spread any new strains over a very large area very rapidly if it is 
not to deteriorate very quickly. ‘ , 

3. This implies an increased staff of district offic-ers to spread the strain 
and also some laboratory and controlled seed farm organisation on a big scale 
to keep oil sending out a few tons of iindenially pure seed on its c areer of 
ex]iansion. 

4. The work of distribution of seed is really work which should he done hy 
co-operative societies, and the Agricultural Department should not be hanl- 
pered by the work of distribution at all. Their duties should cease with the 
evolution of new’ strains and the maintenaucH^ of nucleus stocks of such 
Co-operative societie.s have, however, hardly advanced far enough in this 
Presidency to be entrusted with this work on a big scale or to evince a desire 
to take it up. 

5. Jn consultation with the Registrar, 1 have recentlv agreed to hand over 

the st*©d distribution now done by iny department in any particular area to 
any r<^;ogni^ cooperative society and am willing to give them everv chance 
of taking this work oft my hands even if at first they make mistakes, and the 
Begwtrai-, at the l>ef?inmiig of this year, isaned a oircnlar to all soJiieties to 
that effect, but so far there has been very little response and hardlr any 
soeietief? have come forward to do the work. ' ^ 

3. The solution of the difficulty appears to be for the Co.oi>erative Depart¬ 
ment to make a special effort to push this line of work, and meanwhile we 
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miast ga on as we are doin^ now and be content to remain patient and content 
with sW' but sure expansion, 

(a) (iv) Damage hy wild animals is a practically negligent factor in this 
Presidency. 

(e) Efforts at introducing profitable crops soinetimes prove too successful. 
The example of Cambodia eottou and ground-nut bears remarkable testimony 
to the adaptability of the ryot but not to his capacity to take long views. 
Cambodia cotton was introduced by the Agricultural Department as a suitable 
and paying crop to bo grown under wells. Kyots took to it eagerly but they 
went a great deal further than the department advised them to, by raising 
Cambodia ^wholesale on unirrigated lands and without proper rotations. Thi.s 
mnltipLied insect pests and necessitated the enforcement of a Pest Act. Again, 
ground-nut was first cultivated on the less fertile dry lands of the South 
Arcot district. It was soon found that the ground-nut crop was eagerly 
bought in by exporters at handsome prices and the (?rop spread from district 
to district until the area under ground-nut, which was barely 74,000 acres in 
1882-8;i, has reached the figure of 2 million acres at the present day. The 
crop IK now grown on all kinds of soil, Including black cotton soil, and some¬ 
times without rotation, and is often grown irrigated under welln. This exten¬ 
sion is, by DO means, an unmixed blessing. 

2. CJotton and ground-nut have been responsible for deflecting large extents 
of lands from the cultivation of food-grains. To a certain extent, the re¬ 
duction in food grains has been made up hy extension of cultivated areas and 
!)ctter raU^s ot yield; but in a f‘ountry, which does not import much food¬ 
stuffs, it is not a very wise policy to devote lands wholesale to the cultivatior 
of money crops to the detriment of foodcrops. This will lead to an unsettling 
<»f the balance of the ryotK^ economic condition; the ryot can hardly eat money 
nheu his granary is empty, and as money is spent more quickly than grain, 
the poorer ryots in a tract liable to famine are likely to be left with neither 
grain nor money when seasons are adverse. 

8 The rapid spread of ground-nnt in recent years in the uuirrigated tracts 
ol the Oircars and the Deccan which are liable to frequent famine or scarcity 
IS a matter to he viewed with grave couc’ern. 

Question 13.—Cnor protectiok. — (i) External ,— ^The existing measures for 
the protection of crops from external infection, pests, and diseases are 
adequate. 

(ii) IntenmL —Internal measures against infection are provided for in the 
Madras Presidency by the Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1910. 
This A<'t is at present in operation in connection with the control of— 

(1) A fungoid disease of the palmyra palm caused by pythiutu palnw- 

vornm in the Godavari and Kistna districts. 

(2) An insect pent of (*(K*onnt palms— Srphti»ti>> Jii Malabar 

and South Knnaru. 

(3) Inject pests attacking Cambodia cotton. 

(4) The eradication of the water hyacinth. 

2 . No difficult) has been found in opcratiug the A(*t in the first two cases 
and the last; and steady progr€»s.s with the <‘ontrol of the respective pests and 
diseases has been made under its provision. 

3. In the case of c'otton, however, the Act has met with a great deal ot 
Opposition, The mam pests at which control is aimed are the pink boll worni 
aiid the stem weevil. The only method of control of these insectvS which has 
been discovered is to ensure a dead .season eac-h year when there is no cotton 
on the ground, so that a largo proportion of the iiivsect population die of 
starvation and are unable i-o carry on t-o the next sowing season. Hence the 
new crop starts its life iinhami>ered by insect attack and the harvest is reach¬ 
ed before this population has increased sufficiently to damage the lint. Such 
tueosures hava bwn adopted in most of the important cotton growing coun¬ 
tries in the world. When the Act was first put into force in this Presidency 
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in 1920-^21 j it wfts enacfed that all Cambodia cotton sliould be removed from 
the iields and destroyed by 1st Angnst each year. The usual sawing time, 
which depends on the advent' of the early rains, is in October, usually about 
15th Octol>er, Thus a two months’ dead period was aimed at. The Act was, 
however, deficient in that it provided for notice of eradication being given and? 
also time for appeal. The result was that it was seldom the cotton was re* 
moved until the end of August and this reduced the dead period to such an 
extent that it was useless for the purpose for which it was designed, 

4. The Act has now been amended so that no notice need be given and it is 
illegal to have Cambodia cotton on the ground after the prescribed date, but 
that date has been made 1st September. Even if the Act is honestly complied 
with the resulting dead period is insufhcient, a period of two complete months 
being the minimum period which is necessary to have any controlling effect 
on the insects. 

5. The Act has always met with opposition because it interfered with the 
second picking. The first or main season picking is taken in May; the June* 
rains produce a new flush and there is a second picking in July. If the rains 
are delayed, as is often the ease, this second picking is not complete, or has 
not been taken at all, by 1st August. The ryot sees his cotton full of bolls 
and objects to being forced to destroy it before he can harvest this second crop. 
This crop is, however, badly diseased and stained ami is very inferior and 
it is really a better policy to forego it so as to ensure that the following 
season’s first crop shall be insect free and of good quality and thus realise 
better prices, 

C. The natural opposition could probably have been satisfactorily dealt 
with by the Agricultural Department by means of propaganda, the ryots being 
a very teachable body of men. IndeM, in the neighbourhoml of Avanashi, 
near Coimbatore, the ryots regularly remove their cotton after the first pick¬ 
ing in June, plough the land and raise a fodder or food crop with the July 
ruins, a very inueh better system of farming. The opposition has, however, 
been fostered by politicians and petitions were presented year after year and 
the Government have given way, witli the result that the Act, though amend¬ 
ed, has been rendered quite nugatory as far as insect control is concerned. 

7. The Agricultural Department’.s case is a sound one and i.s based on 
facts and figures obtained by careful experiment. It may be summarised 
thus— 

(1) At the Central Farm at Coimbatore, where the cotton ha.s been 

regularly uprooted early each year, actual ('ounts have shown 
that the maximum incidence of the pink boll worm has steadily 
declined, which shows what the Act would be capable of accom¬ 
plishing were it strictly enforced. 

(2) We know that flower buds, which are prpduced between the middle 

of December and the end of January, are the buds which give 
most of the crop of the first picking. 

(3) WTe know that it is precisely this period over the greater part of 

which the spotted boll worm is most active in attacking flower 
buds. 

(4) W’^e know that attack of the spotted boll worm causes the crop to be 

six weeks late and that therefore in on unfavourable seaHon with 
a shortage of water, the crop is bound to give a poor yield. 

8 . This being so, all cotton should be eradicated by 1st June. The effect 
of such an order would be twofold. The area of Cambodia would he reduced 
since it w’ould not pay to grow it on dry land. This would not matter. It 
would be better to have a small area of really good cotton than a large area 
of poor quality stuff. The Agricultural Department could evolve a good 
cotton to grow on dry lands, and indeed have already done so. The second 
effect would be an increase of area under food and fodder croi>s which would 
have a beneficial effect on famine conditions. 
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9. Thi$ case has never been considered on its otrn merits alone* At 
'{present, the Act only extends over some of the districts which grow Cambodia. 

It should not only be extended to cover all cotton-growing districts in the 
Presidency, but it should apply to all kinds of cotton, and the date of 
eradication should he made such that a real dead season is provided. Only in 
this way can adequate internal protection be provided for this crop against 
pests and diseases. 

30. The only other alternative is to evolve a strain of cotton which is 
resistant to the pests. This is being attempted, but it is not likely to succeed. 
The breeding work of the department is at present greatly hampered for want 
of spplication of the Pest Act, since the breeding station is surrounded by 
cotton ftelcls where the cotton is allowed to remain on the ground till 1st 
‘September and these insect-infected crops infect the cotton of the breeding 
station causing great loss and seriously hampering the work. 

It. Two other legislative measures, wduch have as their object, the pro¬ 
tection and improvement of the cotton crop have met with greater success, 
the Cotton Transport Act, III of 1923, and the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act, X3I of 1925. The Cotton Transport Act has b^n applied to 
tl) the Tiruppur-Cambodia area. <21 the Tinnevelly area, and (3) the Northerns 
.ajid Westerns area. No cotton, kajiKifi, seed, etc., may be imported into these 
areas hy rail except under n license issued by the Director of Agriculture. 

12. The protected areas represent well-known trade types and in every one 
of Them the Agricultural Department have evolved and given out to the ryots 
improved types, but work was hanii)cred by the bringing in of inferior cotton 
by inercbants for adulteration. 

13- The Madras notiheation prohibits imports by rail and sea only. 
Import by road has not yet been touched owing to the great difficulties of 
^iich control. Cases have come to notice of cart traffic in cotton with a view 
to evade the Act, and there is cwidence that cart traffic generally has received 
an impetus in the cotton areas from the restrictions on transport by rail. It 
js nece'^Miry to stop all such unfair traffic effectively by restricting traffic at 
least on the important route.s. 

14. Conditions are much more favourable for effective control of move¬ 
ments by rail. Vested int€*rests have, however, done their best to obtain con- 
<*es«;ion^ which narrow the usefulness of the Act, e.g., mills aud exporters in 
the South have been granted annual licenses for import of Cambodia lapas 
in the current year at the instance of the Provincial Cotton Committee 
though such a steji is admittedly opposed to the objects of the Act. 

15. In of the^c set-backs, definite results have been achieved. Im¬ 

provement has been rei>ortcd in the Northerns cotton owing to the keeping 
out of Cocanadas cotton. Cotton marketed in the South has becui comparatively 
free from admixture with Mysore ami Deccan cottons and cotton in the 
Northerns aud \Ve.sterus area free from admixture with short-stapled cottons 
from Bombay And the Central Provinces. 

IG. The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act regulates the working 
of the ginning and pressing factories. There are 62 pressing factories and 
about 370 ginning factories in the Presidency. 

17. All pressing factories and most ginning factories maintain the 
prescribed registers showing the weights of cotton handled by them with parti¬ 
culars of ownership, and all pressed bales of cotton are clearly marked and 
numbered, so that it is possible to trace any bale of cotton back to its owner. 
It is as yet too early to judge of the merits of the Act. 

IS. Of late, small ginning factories have been springing up in the cotton 
.areas, away from the railway and the pressing factories; and these are much 
more difficult to control though it is in them that clean ginning is most often 
neglected. Also, the control of scales and weights in the ginning factories 
hardly helps tlie ryot whose kajms is sold on the basis of weighment in the 
godowns of the dealer. A remedy for this situation will have to be found. 
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QtS8TiON 14,— Implements. —(o.) Thare is in all probabilitv a gi?bat dea! 
wbicfa could be done by way of improving the existing agricultut?al imple- 
nmnts and machinery far more than along lines of introducing new machinery. 
Western jnachines are too expensive for the ryot and do not suit our condi* 
tions of small holdings. 

2. What is very urgently needed is the careful testing of different makes 
of ploughs under controlled experimental condition, the testing of different 
makes of cane crushing mills luid of water lifts and buckets, the invention of 
a cheap automatic seed drill and the improvement of yokes. Good, sturdy 
and cheap winnowing and threshing machines are a necessity, and it should 
not be difffcult to improve upon the present type of country cart which is hard 
on the roads. 

What is iKH?ded is a lUi>»t'arch Engineer who is a farmer first and an 
Engineer afterwards, a man who is familiar with the land and the handling 
of agrioulturnl implement.s and the various problems with which the ryot is 
confronted. He must have sufficient mechanical training and skill to be able 
to moke implements with his own hands, and to know how to test them in the 
fields and alter them to fit more closely the desired conditions. He muKt, of 
course, he given a good workshop and equipment. Unless he kncm\s lion to 
use implements from the fanner's point of view, and knows ultimately what 
sort of -work an implement should do. he will never succeed as a Kesearch 
Engineer. Such a man will be difficult to find and I doubt wdiether he can 
he found in this <()untry bec-aiisc the graduate in Engineering is not drawn 
from the agricultural community, while the graduate in agriculture is not 
likely to possess the mechanical aptitude to benefit hy an Engint^ering train¬ 
ing and l>ecome a good mechanic. Tt Mill probably be necessary therefore to 
look for him in England or Ameri(;a and get a man with fariuitig knowledge 
and instincts wdio is at the same tune a good and resourceful iucH*hanic. It 
is true such a man will know nothing of the local (conditions, hxii he is more 
likely to be able to learn these and apply hi.s knowdedge ol me(*hanics to them 
than vice versd, 

4. Work of this sort has as yet been niitouched and it is likely to lead to 
much more rapid progress than any attempt to introduce modern western 
machinery, Indian agricultural implements are in many cases extraordinarily 
well adapted to local condiiion.s, they are cheap, easily made and repaired 
and they are constructed of materials close to hand. They are, however, 
undoubtedly capable of improvement if carefully studied in the light of 
modern knowledge of the soil conditions. 

(h) This is largely a question of adecpiate demoastration and once more 
calls for increased staff. The limiting factors are price and the aize of the 
cattle and the question of improvement of implements (especially ploughs) is 
closely bound up wdth the question of cattle improvement. 

2 . The pushing of iron ploughs, iron cane mills, chaff cutters^ etc., is part 
of the regular propaganda M'ork carried on by the district officers and plough¬ 
ing demonstrations are given on an possible occasion*s. In 1924-25. 1,834 
iron ploughs and 2,681 spare parts were sold in the Presidency and in 1925-26, 
1,713 ploughs and 2,969 spare parts were sold. We can safely say that 1,800 
ploughs are being sold every year and as the life of a plough is four years or 
so, there must be at least 6,000 iron ploughs now in use in the Presidency. 
The steady demand for spare parts shows that they are feeing used. 

3. I consider this a very fair rate of progress when we })ear in mind tliat 
fifteen years ago an iron plough was hardly to be seen off a Government farm, 

(e) The main difficulty felt by the manufacturers is probably the com¬ 
paratively small number of sales made in the year as compared with Western 
fields of ^operation. It would not pay a firm to manufacture any particular 
type of plough if they are only going to sell 1,600 a year, more especially as 
the price must be kept at the lowest possible limit. Another difficulty ia 
probably the impossibility of giving credit. 
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This is another matter which might well be taken up by co-operative 
societies ^ho should be able to distribute ploughs once the Agricultural Depart 
ment have demonstrated their efficiency. 

Qubstion 16.— ‘Animal husbanubt. —^The answer to this question has b^n 
compiled by Mr. E. W. Littlewood^ the Deputy Director of Agriculture. Live¬ 
stock/ who has requested me to incorporate his reply in my own. J have 
little to add to what he says beyond the fact that this Presidency has a definite 
policy of animal husbandry which is being steadily pursued with success. AH 
the lines of not only cattle-breeding and distribution of breeding bulls, but 
aJ&o of dairy work and animal nutrition studies touched on by Mr. Littlew<^ 
are being pursued. The latter subject is being studied in close co-operation 
with the .Imperial Physiological Chemist at Bangalore. 

2. All that is needed is an opportunity to develop this policy to its xuiiiosi 
capacity, that is to say sufficient men and money. 

3. With reference to dairying 1 believe that this will never prove really 
profitable until a pure food law is introduced to protect the honest dairyman 
from the unfair competition with which he now meets from those who 
adulterate their milk and y/it and can thus undersell any producer ol pure 
milk. 

4. As regards the pcKssihdity of utilising a cinematograph, please sec my 
n*inarkH umler question 3. 

(a) (i) ImproTing the br^^eda of livestock. —Pedigree herds of local breeds 
should be established and special attention paid to a dual purpose animal. 
Milk re<*ordiiig should he widely advertised amongst the milk contractors, 
Kuiuiudars and other cattle breeders. 

2. l.4iirge /.amnidarK should be eiieouragefl to establisli pure bred-herds of 
country cattle. 

3. The three main brood.s in this Presidency wliich may he maintained are 
the Ongoles, Kunguyams and Alambady, 

4 Br<*e<ling bulls from darns selected for their milk yields should be loaned 
to district boards tor improving cattk* in their districts. 

5. A maintenance grant of Bs. JOO per aninial should bo given by (lovern- 
ment to the District Board; the balance ol mainrenauce should be made by 
the District Board; all services could be free. Bulls can then be transferred 
from district to district to prevent inbreeding and this may be done at the 
discretion of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock, after consulting 
the District Board. Oroif Ongolc bulls will <*ost betwt^ui Rs. 300 to Bs. 
each at »3i years to 4 years old. After the age of 8 years or so those bulls 
will btKjoine too old for breeding purposes. They can then bo withdrawn to 
the farms, (*a?^traied, and sold as work animals and the receipts credited to 
Government. The animals would realiM* possibly Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 a pair, 

(a) (ti) The bcifetmenf of doitying laduvD?/. -Small dairies like the one 
at the Ckiimbatore Agricultural College could be run by co-operative societies 
quite easily, as in large towns most of the separated milk could either he 
sold back to the ryots for feeding their calves, or .sold to the coffee hotels in 
the towns. 

2. Dairying in its strict sense is almost unknown in Southern India except* 
for one or two Govwnment farms. 

8. Milk recording should be done at all large Government institutions, 
like hospitals, etc,, where cows are milked on the premises, in order that 
reliable data regarding yields of the various breeds could be obtained. At 
present the Government farms are the only places where milk recording is 
done and as they have not a large number of animals, the data obtained are 
not sufficient. 

4. At the present time in tliis Presidency, dairying is not a profitable 
business owing to the poor yields of the country breeds. A dairy will just 
about pay its way in this Presidency if good crossbreds are available. Crosa 
breds are at a disadvantage as they are not dual purpose animals in the eyes 
of the ryot. They yield good milk, but the majority of the ryots w^ould not 
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purchase a crossbred bull for work purposes. They seem to be biased 
i/hem. Every effort should be made to produce a good animal of the country 
breed which will calve annually and will give sufficient milk to feed its calf 
and maintain it in good condition and also give a surplus which could be sold 
in order to pay for the cow’s maintenance. Until it is achieved, dauying 
will not be a profitable industry, as will be seen from Mr. Carruth’s Bulletin, 
that is, that the average Madras milkman just abotit pays his way and this is 
after he has adulterated his milk. 

(a) (Hi) Improving cxhting practice in Animal IIu$handry,~^Jn former 
years when a hig man died in a village his relatives generally dedicated a bull 
to the temple. A committee of local breeders was immediately called and 
bull calves trere brought for inspection. The examination was very strict and 
if a bull did not possess all the points which the committee thought the 
breeding bull should have, it was not accept'd. In this way, very go<xl bulls 
were dedicated to temples. Owing to the increased price of cattle, this prac¬ 
tice of dedicating a good bull to the temple is gradually becoming obsolete. 
The relatives pa 3 ’^ only a small amount for an animal and dedicate it to the 
temple without the consultation of the committee. Owing to this, very poor 
breeding bulls are seen in the districts. A Brahmini bull in former days was 
allowed to roam over any crop and was in a good condition. But, in these 
da.vs, when expensive crops are being raised, the rj'ot in many instances does 
not think twice about driving it out of his field, and so bulls are seen to-day 
in a poor condition. I strongly advise the appointment of a committee of 
capable breeders in each village for the purpose of selecting bulls for dedi¬ 
cation to temples and for supervising the breeding cattle in the village. 

2. More veterinary hospitals should be opened in the districts in order 
to combat the diseases which break out. 

3. Preventive inoculation against rinderpest should be well advertised in 
all the villages. 

4 . More propaganda work should be done b.v the Veterinary Department 
in demonstrating bloodless castration, and this will retjuire more staff, I 
suggest that the committee stated above should also decide what bull calves 
should be kept for breeding in the village and also state that the remainder 
should be castrated by the Veterinary Officer by a bloodless castration method. 
The committee could also see that every bull calf not recommended was 
castrated. The benefit of castrating useless bull calves should also be pointed 
out to cattle breeders by the Veterinary Officers. For instance, the Ongole 
breed of cattle is deteriorating annually owing to bad breeding bulls and to 
the importation of outside blood *, this is due to cows and heifers being served 
by outside bulls in the graising areas. 

5. Small herds of the main breeds of cattle and buffaloes in this Presidency 
could be kept in each experimental station for the pur])oae of demonstrating 
good feeding and rearing, milk recording, etc., to the ryots of the district, 
A herd of six or seven cows with one breeding bull would suffice for a 
beginning and the bull could be utilised as a stud bull for the district at the 
same time. 

6 . Village panchayats should be encouraged and they should be advised 
to pay attention to limit the stock grazing lands and not overstock these as is 
usually done. 

7. Silage-making should be demonstrated in the breeding tracts by the 
Agricultural Demonstrators, especially in years of good rains when there will 
be an abundance of gr'een fodder. Silage-making should also be demonstrated 
to Forest Panchayats so that use can be made of the grass and weeds which 
grow in the forests. 

8. Concession towards purchasing good breeding bulls by co-operative 
societies should be given by Government. 

9. Co-operative societies should be encouraged to open milk depdts in the 
districts where milk is plentiful. Butter and ghi could be manufactured on 
sanitary and scientific lines, and so the ryot would eventually become edu¬ 
cated in this line of business. 
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10. It is to be noted that the ryot does not pay any particular attention* 
to the feeding of his female stock. Cows and heifers generally receive the 
fodder discarded by the bull calves and work bullocks. The ryot should be 
educated and shown that neglecting his female stock is unprofitable. He 
should be taught how to feed and rear his cows, and I think a demonstrator 
with a cinema exhibition showing work on Govermneut cattle farms, etc.,, 
would be the best means of bringing this to the knowledge of the ryot. 

11. ^^ilkmen^s Co-operative Soc^ieties should be formed in large towns in 
order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder in bulk and so obtain it at a cheaper 
rate. Advances should lie given to milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows 
when their cows become dry. 

12. Regarding the Madras Dairy Industry, all reserved forests in the 
neighbourhood of Madras City should bs reserved specially for the grazing 
of dry cows belonging to the milkmen of Madras. Forest Panchayats will 
levy a monthly sum for grazing. This would no doubt stop the slaughtering 
of good cows when they become dry. From information received at various 
times, it is discovered the Madras milkman now sends most of his good cows 
into the Nellore district for grazing until they calve dow-n again. It is due, 
no doubt, to the decreasing numbers of good milk cows and the milkman is 
just realizing that good milking cows are not plentiful and that it is more 
profitable to retain his good milkers and to pay for their maintenance whilst 
dry. 

13. It lias been pointed out by different people at various times that the 
maintenance grant of hundred rupees towards the maintenance of a breeding 
bull is hardly sufficient in these hard times, and posNibly lietter results could 
be obtained if Government increased the grant by 25 per cent. (The Director 
now has power to do this.) 

14. Steps should .be taken to work out the different values of all Indian 
foodstuffs and fodders as soon as possible and a list giving data of all these 
should he prepared by each Provincial Government. This will be of great 
benefit to the cattle breeder and rearer. He w'ill then have Kome idea how 
much concentrated food, etc., should be fed to the different kinds of stock 
and he will also he given information as to the mauurial value of each 
foodstuff. 

(/>) ii) hijunj dOHf hij oventoching of common pu^furcs ^—The injury 
done by overstocking is that the animals are never in good condition and so 
they are liable to pick up any disease which comes along. 

2. Bull calves l)etween the age of 1 and 2 years very often serve pure !>red 
cows, and so various breeds of cattle become mixed. No bull calves should be 
allowed.to graze in the grazing areas along with female stock. On^y IrnUs of 
wxdl-known pedigree should be allowed to roam over grazing areas. 

ih) (if) Ahscncf of enclosed padorcs ,—Young grasses in pastures never 
get a good chance to grow- as the ryot is olten so short ot fodder that he turns 
hi>s cattle on to the grazing grounds immediately after the first shower of rain. 

2. In this Presidency it is seen that the ryots usually graze their cattle on 
the grass and these are generally in charge of a bov or woman. 

{h) (Hi) Insufficiency of dry fodder ,—According to iny knowledge, dry 
fodder is bec?oming scarce in the Ongolc breeding tract in the Guntur district 
where the introduction of commercial crops, such as tobacco, ground-nut, etc,, 
is gaming ground rapidly. A ryot will only grow fodder value about Rs. 40 
per acre whereas he can make os much as Rs. 100 to Rs. 175 per acre out of 
tobacco so that this becomes all economical problem. Tu the Guntur district 
alone the Imperial Tobacco Coiniiany now employ about thirty Europeans in 
leaf production, and this must have an effect on the cattle-breeding of the 
district. 

(b) (iv) Absence of green fodder in dnj This is very noticeable, 

as during the lost three years the Kangayam breeding tract has suffered from 
water scarcity and it is seen that the Kangayam cattle on the whole were 
smaller in size than those seen in previous years. 
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ic) Fodder .shoriaye. —There is generally scarcity ol' fodder in the Ooiiu- 
hatore Dairy during the months of Mai*ch and May and in Hosur and^ Chintala- 
de^i from February to May. Aminals do not l»egin to thrive until July or 
August, that is, six to seven weeks. 

(d) Suppleinentiny fodder supply, —^1 arn lulonned that in former days, 
the Ongole ryot who reserved one-fourth of his holdings for grarang land w^as 
not taxed on this portion. In these days he is taxed on the whole of his 
holding and so he is unable to leave all this land uneropped. He maintains 
the same number of cattle a.s in former days, grows more eommert ial crops, 
less fodder crops, reserves about one-third of his former pasture for grazing 
and so his cattle suffer. 

I suggest that grazing areas be free of tax in the ryots’ holdings and that 
each ryot should he coin])elled t-o grow a (jertaiii amount of fodder or straw 
sufi&cient to maintain tlie number of animnls he keeps and that liis number ot 
animals should be limited to his holding. 

(e) Keener intn-est ifi these matters by lyots, —^1'here are no ryots in 
this Presid(’in'\ who devote their whole attention to cattle-breeding, (’attle- 
breeding is mainly one of their side line.s. The Indian ryot generally has a 
little of each crop and be seems to dabble in everything. 

2. I do not think landowner^ will take nuicli practical interest in cattle- 
breeding until they (*an see that this is a profitable business and until the 
breeds of cattle are improved and their milk yields increased, 1 do not think 
interest will f>e shown. The price of Indian cattle is too low. 

Question 19.— Forests. —Forest lands are probably not being utilized to 
their fullest capacity for agricultural purposes, but it is extremely difficult to 
utilize such laiuK. Directly strict control is raised, the landvS are apt to be 
abused and the trees stripped off them, when soil erosion takes place very 
rapidly. There are very many places to be seen where, in comparatively recent 
times, there w'as jungle and now there is nothing hut hare rock. 

2. One of the best attompis which has betm made to solve this problem of 
recent years i.s that of the Forest Panchayats, and it should Ik* possible to 
persuade &u(‘h panohayats, not only to conserve the forests handed over to 
them and regulate the grazing and fuel cutting, hut also to teach them to 
plant tree.s, grow green dressings, both for seed and cutting, cultivate foflder 
crops, prepare hay and silage as a reserve in the hot weather, and even to 
breeding bulls and regulate the cattle-breeding. 

3. Steps are now being taken to get into touch >vith the panchayais with 
this object in view. The panchayat system should he encouraged and it should 
be the first step in the learning of c<»-operation and .should develop ultimately 
*nto co-operative societies. 

4. The difficulty with such Forest Paiicha.>ats, however, is the same as that 
A-ith co-operative societies, agricultural association-s, etc. A very few of them 
are really good and mean business. Too many of them depend entirely upon 
the enthusiasm of one or two fiublic-spirited men, and wdieii they go flic 
panchayat, society, or association rapidly decays and dies, ’ Many of these 
bodies except Government officers to do all the work and even give them a 
subsidy, and as .soon as such help i.s withdrawn the body rapidly dies. 

5. What is needed i.s a much greater .spirit of public service and self-help. 
Where good (irgani.sations exi.st they are being encouraged and used to the 
utmost, but there arc at pn»sent far too few of such bodies. 

Question 20 .— Marketincj. —Adulteration ^wherever possible i.s the rule. 
Improvement is largely dc|MnuIcnt on educating the conscience of the buying 
public. 

2. In the matter of dairy pro(hi(*bs, such as milk, butter, phi and curds 
adulteration is particularly rife. This i.s largely a question of €<tonomics' 
Under existing conditions, it is almost impossible to make dairy products avail! 
able in a pure state on a large scale at present prices. In large towns milk 
is usually wintered or mixed with flour. ^ 
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3 . Ghi is obtainable only in an adulterated form everywhere except in the 
large producing centres and even then, only when purchased from the direct 
producer. The adulteration of ghi is due to the rapid extension of the 
markets for ghi and the smallness of supplies. Oils are also snbjec^t to adul¬ 
teration^ lower priced oils being used to adulterate the higher priced oils. In 
respect of these, co-operative production and sale have a good chance of coiitri- 
bating to public welfare by making and selling standard qualities of these 
articles at reasonable v>rices. 

(a) Existing market facilities are very far from boiwg satisfactory. The 
luHtor\ of th(‘ 'riruppnr cotton market will serve to show tlie diftioulties which 
exist: 

(/') The idea of a cotton market w^a.s first mooted at a meeting of the cotton 
gnnvers and sellers of the Coimbatore district, held at CV)imbatore on the lOih 
July 1918, which re'^olved, among other matters, 

(1) that a “ Coimbatore Clotton Marketing Assotjiaiion be formed, and 

(ti) that the possibility of this Association establishing markets for 
kapuft at (JoiinhafoH'j PoUachi, and Timppnr should further be 
(‘onsidered. 

(if! .\ committee apj)ointed at the above meeting to consider the best 
methods of carrying out its rcHolutious met on the 3rd August 1918 and re¬ 
commended that the Coimbatore CV»ttoii Marketing Association w'hen formed 
should approach Goverumenl to have a nkarket opened at Tiruppur imder the 
(taapivei^ of flu Mnui^ipahiij and controlled by the rules of the Association, 
and that the opening of such markets at other centres (‘ould b€‘ considered 
lat/er, if the experiment at Tiruppur proved sueeessful. 

{Hi) The oj)inioi! of the Advocate-General was obtiiim»d by the Director of 
Agriculture to the powers of municipalities in regard to sueb markets. Tlu 
t>pinion favoured the proposal. It is extracted btdow’. 

“ Municipal (knincils can provide places for use as public markets for 
cotton (vide sections HM and 113 of Madras Act IV of 1884). Bale 
ot cotton in or upon any public .street or part thereof can be 
prohibited-- r/Vfr section 203 (1) of Madras Act TV of 1884.’’ 

fir) The matter was atrordingl> placed Iwfore the Tiruppur Municipal 
Council and it readdy accepted the proposal. 

(r) The Municipal C<oun<*il in its meeting held on the 19th February 1919 
passed a resolution in regard to the establishment of a c 4 >ttoii and 
market and submitted copies of its resolution and the recommendations of its 
sub-committe^' for the approval <»f Government. 

(ri) The proposals of the Municipal Council were approved by Government 
ill G. O. Mis. No. 649-M,, dated 2(Hb April 1919, ami the Council wa,s requested 
to frame by-laws for the managemtml of the market and submit theiu for the 
approval of Ooverninent. 

(vii) A suitable site was selecttKl and approved by the Collector and the 
foundation stone ot the cotton market was laid by His Excellency the Governor 
on 14th June 1919. 

(riit) The plans and estimates of the cotton market were sanctioned in 
G. O. No. 438-W., dated 12ih March 1920, and it is understood that the 
market buildings have nearly beem cjompleted sin(?e, 

(ix) Draft by-laws were framed by the Coimbatore CVittoii Marketing Asso¬ 
ciation at the request of the Municipal Council and passed in a gcmeral meeting 
with Mr. 11. 0, Sampson as President. The by-laws were based on those of th<> 
Berar cotton markets, modified wdiere necessary to suit local conditions, They 
went further however, in two important respects, (1) in the definition of the 
murket proper^ w^hicb was made to include the whole of the niujiicipal area, 
and (2) in the direction of protenting the trade from the malprai tices of un- 
scriipuious dealers which are likel> to lower the standard ot (otti)n prmluced 
and (jousiiKiiiontly its price. 
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(w) Meanwhile considerable opposition to the cotton market began to be 
irisible among the commission dealers^ agents and middlemen at Tiruppur. 
The opposition first took shape in regard to the location of the market. The 
objection was disposed of by the Collector, Mr, F. J, Richards after personal 
inspection who decided in favour of the site on the Palladam road. The objec* 
tors then urged the abolition of the market. As they were, however, in a 
minority, they were informed by the Municipal Council that they could only 
make suggestions for modifications in the by-laws. Objections and suggestions 
were also invited under section 256 (1) of the Madras District Municipalities 
Act, 1884. Those that were received were considered at a meeting of the 
Municipal Council held on 22nd March 1920 and the draft by-laws, suitably 
amended in the light of them, were finally submitted for the approval of Gov¬ 
ernment on 29th March 1920. 

(xi) Meanwhile the Madras District Municipalities Act of 1884, under which 
the draft by-laws were framed, was replaced by Act V of 1920. The Advocate- 
General, to whom the by-laws were forwarded for scrutiny, held that the more 
important of them were illegal and id fra id res under the new District Muni¬ 
cipalities Act. 

(xii) Government then considered the question whether special legislatioii 
should be enacted on the lines of the Berar Markets Act so as to enable by-laws 
such as those drafted for the Tiruppur Market to be duly enforced. 

(xiii) A draft Bill, the Madras Industrial Crops Markets Bill, was prepared, 
embodying the essential features of the Berar legislation, but the proposecl 
legislation was abandoned by Government, as ii was supposed to contain many 
features, open to controversy or objection such as (1) the proposal to levy a tax 
on all cotton entering the municipality, but not necessarily entering the 
market ** yard,’' (2) the proposal to limit the number of municipal councillors 
on the market committee, and (5) the financial relations between the council 
and the committee. 

(xiv) The only alternative w’as, therefore, to amend tlu* by-laws so as to 
come within the scoi)e of the District Municipalities Act V of 1926 and this 
was ordered by Government. Meaiiw'hile the attitude of the Municipal Coun¬ 
cil entirely changed after the election of the coimcilloi’s in 1920 and the Muni¬ 
cipal Council appointed a committee of three councillors. im'Iuding the chair¬ 
man and three cotton merchants of Tiruppur to undertake the amendment of 
the draft by-laws and they did this in consultation with the Inspector of 
Municipal Councils. The draft by-laws as modified by the council are to be 
found in column of Appendix XV, 

(xr) The market is to be for grains and other agricultural produce as well 
as for cotton, under the new^ scheme. There is only one representative of the 
Cotton Marketing Assix^iation who must he a cotton mercliani resident in 
Tiruppur as against .six under the old scheme. Except for providing space 
and accommodation wdiere buyers and sellers can meet, none of the original 
objcH'ts wuth which the market was built is given effect to in the new draft 
by-laws and it is difficult to see how the iuterestn of the grower, middleman, 
merchant and buyer are to be safeguarded. 

2. It will be seen from this that the whole que.stion has now^ come to a dead¬ 
lock and no further action in developing cotton markets can he taken till 
special legislation is introduced. 

(b) Existing market facilities and systems of marketing and distribution 
for different kinds of agricultural produce,^Dotted throughout the Presidency 
and at distances varying from 10 to 20 miles are innumerable weeklv markets. 
These are owned mostly by Local Boards or Municipalities and in some cases by 
private individuals. Agricultural produce from villages finds its w^ay to these 
markets either through village cart-tracks or by head-loads or by canals 
according to the nature of the district. The markets are mostly situated on 
iocal fund roads. In the delta districts of the Circars the means of communic¬ 
ation is usually by canals. On the West Coast the agricultural produce is 
taken usually by head-loads to the markets. In all other districte, villages arw 
connected with each other by a net work of cart-tracks which are never re-* 
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pAired or maintained in good condition for traffic. After the produce reaches 
the weekly markets they are conveyed to towns by local fund roads or by 
^ats or by trains. Prom hill districts produce like grains, tea, or coflee are 
invariably carried by bullock carts where roads of some kind are available or 
by pack animals. This Presidency is not adequately supplied with railways 
though more and more railways are being opened, but railways will not, in 
the near future, be able to* command all the traffic in agricultural produce 
and bullock carts will remain the chief means of conveyance for many years 
to como. Improvement of the condition of roads, repair of cart tracks through 
the agency of village panchayats, the use of motor lorries for the transport 
of agricultural produce from weekly markets to big trading centres, the aboli¬ 
tion of the numerous tolls on the local fund roads are some of the ways by 
which the system of transport could be improved. 

2. Syfifem of murketing. —Crops may be divided into two main classes (1) 
food crops and (2) commercial crops. 

3. Food crops .—In the case of food grains, the bulk of the produce is sold 

middlemen, merchants and moneylenders to whom the producer is indebted 

for cash advances lor cultivation or family expenses. The big landowner who 
is generally solvent prefers selling in the open market and such men some¬ 
times hold storks for a rise in price. In the case of paddy, there are a large 
class of protes^iional (1eak*rs who go about the villages and arrange to buy 
stocks and svipply them to big merchants in towns. The dealers always 
approach the village sowcar who acts as sub-dealer and also as a petty mer¬ 
chant. Export to outride districts or out of India is arranged by larger 
traders in towns. 

4. i^mmrrcial ctups .—In handling commercial crops like cotton, ground- 
mil, jaggery and oil-seeds, etc., both a moneylender who acts ns a middleman 
and a commission agent are involvetl. It will perhaps be unnecessary for the 
purpose of this reply to enumerate in detail the methods of marketing these 
commodities in the various districts, but I shall give some typical examples. 

5. C of ton .—The methods of marketing cotton vary in different centres. 

At Adoni, the ryot takes his cotton in country carts to the market place. The 
agents of the huyiiig firm.s go about inspecting the cotton and then state their 
rales for that particular day. The ryot then takes his cotton to the com¬ 
pound of the agent whose offer i.s the highest and by the time the carts reach 
there the commission agents also arrive. Each ryot chooses his commission 
agent who attends to the weighing, etc. The agent of the buying firm 
exHiniucs each and bcf»ins to pas.s a few boras and rejects the rest, but 

the latter are accepted when the ryot i.s prepared to give allowance, t.c., »o 
much cotton free for each 12 niaunds. The ryot is obliged to give the allow¬ 
ance, as such of the boras that are rejected are marked and no other firm would 
give even the price first offered when they see the marks on the boras. The 
commission agent helps to reduce this allowance at times, but he does not 
press the claim in the way he ought to do as he dws not want to he at logger¬ 
heads vrith the firms. In addition to the allowance and the commission, the 
ryot has to jiay for weighit^g charges, etc. 

0. At Bellary, the ryot and the middleman bring their cotton to the 
market and if the price offered is acceptable to them they dispose of it the 
same day through the c-omniission agents. Othenvise they leave the cotton 
with the commission agents, borrow money from them to the extent of 50 to 
60 per cent, of the value of their cottqn and go away to their villages after 
instructing the oommission agents to sell their cotton as soon as the market 
improves. The agents very often borrow money from the hank on security of 
this cotton and sell it at their com^euience. The ryots will have to accept any 
rate which the commission agent says he sold their cotton, hut he seldom states 
the value which he actually realized. In addition to the interest on the money 
advanced, the commission agent gets his commission, godowii rent and insur¬ 
ance charges, but the ryot has also to give allowances in kind and pay for weigh¬ 
ing charges, etc., as at Adoni. The ryots in Bellary centre are for the most 
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part undar the thumb of the commission agents and middlemen to whom they 
are always indebted. 

7. At Nandyal, most of the cotton is sold on forward contracts. The vil¬ 
lage middlemen and sometimes the big influential ryots enter into forward 
:;ontracts with the buying firms some months in advance. They buy cotton 
from the ryots either on forward contract or for cash and fulfil their contracts. 
Some ryots, however, prefer io sell their cotton direct to the firms. They bring 
it to the market on the day convenient for them and dispose of it at the pre¬ 
roiling rate. They have no option to wo it till the price for cotton rises as 
there are no godowns at Nandyal. 

B. Ground-nuts, —This crop is largely exported. The cultivator sometimes 
sells the crop on the land to the dealer who arranges to harvest the crop and 
sells it to the sub-agent of the big buying firms like Volkart Brothers. These 
big firms establish small depots at convenient centres where the produce is 
collected and then transport it to the ports. Holding up of stocks by rich 
landowners is not very common in the case of this crop as the commodity is 
more or less of a perishable nature. 

9. In the case of a crop like sugarcane, which is grown on n comparafcivelv 
low acreage but which at the same time ijuolvt^s large financial transactions, 
marketing conditions are generally bad. The trade is in the hands of a few 
commission agents working on behali ot merchants, and these men go about 
the districts during the season and smcessfully form a ring. The producer 
deals through the village moneylender to wliom he pays commission lor the 
privilege of sale, godown rent, a contribution to the village deity and interest 
in small sums of money advanced through the season. The middleman or 
moneylender is unable to get a fair price on account of the ring aforesaid 
and the producer suffers in consequence. 

10. Ways and means of improviny existing systnn^s o/ mnihetimj, —The 
existing systems of marketing will he improved in propoi tioii to the advance 
made in general education of the ryot and the population as a whole. This 
is a fundamental need. 

11. In the meanwhile, an improvement may he made by the establishment 
of organisations for the purpose of co-operative credit. TTntil experience has 
been gained in this form of co-operative work and until members who actually 
cultivate the land are solvent and sufficiently educatt^d to conduct the affairs 
of sucli organisation^, e.fToii io sell co-operatively is likely to i-nd in disaster, 
for the success of co-operative sales organisations depends on the handling 
of large quantities of produce of one kind necessitating the employment of a 
business man of experience, and until co-operative credit work hiis created 
confidence in the minds of the average ryot, sale transactions would not be 
on a sufficiently large scale to warrant the employment of a special man for 
the purpose. The primary need, therefore, is the undertaking of co-operative 
credit work with a view to remove or at least to mitigate the indebtedness of 
the ryot which forces him to sell his produce to the village sowcar to whom he 
agrees to sell by a system of forward contracts. 

12. The channel of marketing and distrihution from the %iroducer to the 
vensumer in India or exporter in the case of produce exported overseas, —The 
produce, in the case of foodgrains consumed locally, pass from the lyot to 
the middleman, who sells to the merchant. In the case of produce sent out 
of the district by road or rail, the channel of distribution is from the ryot to 
the moneylender or middleman, who sells to the commissioned agent on behalf 
of the exporter. The latter sells to the importer, who, in his turn, sells to the 
merchant until the produce finally reaches the consumer. 

IB. In the case of export by sea, the produce passes through at least one 
middleman before it reaches the commissioned agent employed by the export¬ 
ing firm. There are therefore three intermediaries from the producer to the 
exporter. 

14, Services rendered h'y each intermediary and whether each intermediary 
xcU in the capacity of a luerchant or commission agent,--The middleman and 
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moneylender are the only intermediaries wLo are in toujih with tne actual 
growers and it is they who furnish information, correct or otherwise, regard¬ 
ing conditions of crops and harvest prospects in the area in which they work. 
In the case of commissioned agents emidoyed by exporting Brms, their services 
are necessary because it is impossible for a firm to becx>me sufficiently acquainted 
with basaar prices and fluctuations except through such agencies. Further, 
dealing with middlemen direct is difficult, as these intermediaries usually deal 
on a small scale and lack the necessary capital. 

15. The small middleman acts in the capacity of a merchant in the case of 
produce for export purchased by a firm through a commissioned agent. When 
purchase of produce for local consumption is involved, the middleman often 
acts in the capacity of oomniissioned agent, but in the majority of oases as 
merchant and moneylender. In the case of commercial crops, the middleman, 
to a limited extent, may act as a commissined agent only. 

IG. The imrQiu upon which sw‘h intermediaries operate .—A coiiimissiou 
agent will make from to 3 per tMJTit. on transactions and the merchant will 
get from 5 to 6 per cent. The rates will be low in the case of foodgrains and 
higher in the case of commercial crops. 

17. 1 have no information regarding the rate of commission allow^ed by 
European exporting firms to their commissioned agents nor do 1 know' the 
margin on which such firms w'ork in handling different classes of agricultural 
|>roduce, 

1ft. The method by tchv'h earh iianRuciioh is financed oi, in the case of 
barter^ by which an erehtnige is affected .—^In the case of small transactions 
betw'een moneylenders, merchants and the produi*er, a promis 8 or 3 ' note is 
given by the latter .stipulating .that he w’ill either pay in cash or iii kind at 
a specified rate at the time of harvest. The rates of interest charged vary 
from 10 to 30 per cent. 

19. In the ca>se of produce sold in larger rpiantitic^s and more especially 
commercial crops, it is a common practice for the big merchant to advani^* 
money to theii* coinuiissioned agents, the rate being about 5 to 10 per cent, of 
the value of the produce to lie purchased, the balance being payable after the 
prodiu‘e is delivered. 

20, A system of bai-ter by which an exchange of goods is made exists in 
the Agency tra<^ts and in other hill villages, agricultural produce being ex¬ 
changed for cloth, beads, bangles, oil and dried fish. I have no detailed 
infonnation as to the fnisis on which such exchanges are affected. 

iv) 1. fifeps whereby the qiuility. purity, grading or packing of agricultund 
products may he improiwd—Distinguishing where possible between the produee 
destined, for («) the Indian market and (h) export. —(a) Improvement in the 
quality of pro<ince lor the Indian market i.s dependent on an improvement in 
the methods by which produce is ^old. The advance of money for cultivation 
against a valuation put on the crop before it i.s harvested encourages the ryot 
to ignore questions concerned with purity. This method of financing the 
producer discourages the cleaning and drying of produce and quality is thereby 
affected. Improvement in the quality of produce is p(issible by means of 
pure line selection and by hybridisation. Attention should also be paid to 
methods by wdiich cereals become adulterated by cross fertilisation, use of 
farmyard manure containing foreign seeds, the threshing of different varieties 
on cowduuged threshing floors. Adulteration in all such cases is involuntary 
and must be distinguished from deceitful mixing of produce and w ilful neglect 
in the matter of cleaning, winnowing, and drying. 

2. (h) In the case of produce intended for export, steps should also be 
taken to remm^e causes of adulteration referred to above. This slioukl form 
part of the propaganda work of the agricultural department, agricultural asso¬ 
ciations, and co-operative societies. There is a deinand for uniform, pure and 
graded produce in the case of commercial crops, but hei'e again the system of 
sale and the method by which the producer is financed is the root cause of bad 
quality and adulteration. The remedy lies in improving the economic condi- 
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tion of the producer and progi'ess in this direction can be made by the estab¬ 
lishment of co-operative credit societies. When the ryot is solvent and indepen¬ 
dent of loans outside his society, he will In? in a position to sell his produce 
according to quality. 

3. The formation of co-operative sale societies, wliich should be the 
sequence of successful credit work, will make it possible to introduce systems 
of grading and an improvement for the export trade. 

4. Whether effective Atepa might he tahen to place at the of the 

cyltivaior,^. merchafiiii and traJere inforninti/m ae. to marhcf conditions 
whether Indian or overseai, crop retnrm^ and marketing news m general ,— 
In the case of the insolvent ryot or cultivator who is indebted to the village 
moneylender and middleman, little advantage will be gained by the circula¬ 
tion of information concerning market rates. In the rase of co-oporative 
societies, such information would be of value, if stipplied in time, and this 
w^ould also apply in the case of big growers who are solvent. 

5. As the methods of transport are slow, neither the producer nor the dealer 
are in a position to take the best advantage of fluctuation in prices. The 
supply of information to merchants and traders concerning marketing news in 
general is already undertaken by Chambers of Commerce. The Madras Agri¬ 
cultural Department publishes the crop forecasts and the season and crop 
reports, hut this does not contain any prices in the various market^s. Collec¬ 
tion of information regarding the prices in the various taluks might perhaps 
be undertaken through the agency of the taluk tah?»ildars, hut whether the 
benefits that are expected to accrue from such publication will be at all com¬ 
mensurate with the labour involved js rather problematical in view of the 
conditions of marketing prevailing in the country already explained. 

(d) A great drawback in marketing is the multiplicity of weights and 
measures. Standardisation is a crying need. The Weights and Measures Com¬ 
mittee recommended such standardisation as long ago as but its 

recommendations have not been given effect to. If one definite standard 
cannot be agreed on for the whole country, a simplification at least of the 
present bewildering number by setting up fewer standards suitable to homo¬ 
geneous areas is desirable. In Vizagapatam and (tanjam, weights ami measures 
%'ary from taluk to taluk and sometimes from town to tow n. Other districts, 
though not so bad, are still in a bad way. 

2. Such discrepancies enable the buyer, wlio is the shrewder of the two, 
continually to deceive the seller w'ho is a ryot. Professional merchants are 
known to have two sets of iveights, the larger for purchasing storks and the 
lighter for selling in retail. Information as to the general level oi prices 
under fluctuations from time to time can hardly be of use when their con¬ 
version to local w-eights and measures had no meaning or is not possible. 

Question 24.— Attuacting Capital. — {a) Men witli capital hove hitherto 
purchased land more with a view to .stabilise their position and provide for 
their less gifted children than to adventure wjtli new improvements in agri¬ 
culture. The reason for not devoting capita] to agriculture is that there is 
a larger income from capital put to othc^r uses than agriculture. The best 
cultivation in this country is not the result of the efforts of the capitalist 
farmer, but that of the ryot who has a small garden farm w'ith a good will. 
There, freed from the w’orry of the variable mousoon.s and from the need to 
pay heavy assessments, the ryot resorts to inteiLsive cultivation and appears 
at his best. Capitalist farmers might he a success in countries wdiich are 
young and where land fit for cultivation is available in plenty. In India 
the tendency of farmers with surplus capital is nit her to increase their hold¬ 
ings by purchase of more land than to tievote it to more and more intensive 
cultivation. Such purchase w-ould lie useful at least in creating large hold¬ 
ings, but for the fact that, in the next generation the large holding is again 
subdivided into smaller parcels. As the joint family system is well-nigh un¬ 
alterable, right lines of progress lie in finding more and more ways and means 
of increasing yields of land owned by the small farmer w^ho has a little capitaL 
end this is w'hat the Agricultural Department has set itself out to do. 
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The itiuiiber of men who live by agriculture is large enough. There is not 
enough work and not enough wages and income for them, even now. The 
need as not so much for diverting the capitalist to agriculture as for securing 
that such floating capital as is in the hands of the ryot is conserved and used 
for the benefit of agriculture. Helping him out of indebtedness is one way of 
achieving this end. Another way is by educating him in proper ways of living, 
t.r., makina him spend more on things like sanitation, wholesome food, ai^ 
<iee6nt dwellings, which will improve his efficiency, and spend less on marriages, 
ceremonies, promiscuous charity and drink. These changes will make him a 
plus instead of the minus economic unit he now so often is, 

(b) The force of eusfom and tradition .—^The Indian ryot is, as all good ryots 
should be, conservative, and is slow to give up traditional practices unless 
others are clearly demonstrated to he better. When such demonstration is 
forthcoming his response is ready enough. The Agricultural Department had 
first to learn and then to teach. The process of teaching the ryot by effective 
demonstration began not so very long ago, and the results have been, by no 
tnoans, discouraging. It has to be remembered that there are only a few 
hundred men to demonstrate to the ryots of a Province as large as Madras, 
and that there are comparatively few other agencies to supplement their 
influence* and teaching. 

2. Other factors are ignorance and indebtedness. 

3. Another reason is what may he described as a ‘‘lack of strenuoiisness 
which prevents people from doing the best they are capable of. There is a 
tcmdency to remain in a state of contentment with things as they are, which 
is detrimental to progress. The defect is constitutional, probably due to 
climatic causes; and the influence of malaria and hookworm, but it has to 
he reckonetl with. 

Question 25— Welvaee of Rueau Population. —The following replies to 
(|uestion 25 have been supplie<l by M, R. Ry. V. N. Visvanatha Rao, M.A., 
B.L , the Statistical Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, Madras, who 
has had some experience in these matters. At his request I am incorporating 
Jt in my replies to the Questionnaire. 

tb) Yes. The scope should be the ascertainment of the economic position 
of the ryot. As to the scope and methods of such enquiries, I am in agree¬ 
ment. generally with the views of Mr. Buniett Hurst in the Report of the 
Economic Enquiry (V»rnrrutf€*e. 

(c) Villages may roughly be divided into three classes: — 

(11 wet land villages, 

(2) villages \\ith superior dry lards and 'where gardens (lands with wells) 
predominate, 

(31 villages with inferior dry lands. 

In (1) the classes who depend on unearned increments (c.flf., Brahmins, 
Nou-Brahmins higher castesl have taken most readily to English education. 
This has led to the disintegration of the joint family life, the prosperity of 
individuals and hardships to many, and ©xtravagant'c in living by imitating 
their betters. With the removal of the check on procreation imposed by life 
in the joint family houses, the families of these individuals usually increase 
in geometrical progression, and the result is ttfi^'tition of property into un- 
e<‘onomic holdings, migration to towns, indebtedness, sale of land, etc. This 
will be obvious bj’ taking the history of families taken at random, ivhich have 
been educated for three or four generations. In the fourth generation, they 
are more often objects of pity than of envy. The landless labourers in the wet 
villages have been more or less the economic slaves of the landholders and 
there is much discontent, now that he has discovered that to be such a slave 
is neither pre-ordained nor in the eternal fitness of things. Tlie efficiency of 
the worker has been lowered by such discontent, and this together with the 
attenuation of the purse of his master, is leading to the deterioration of vret 
cultivation. On many of these holdings yields have gone down to the abso» 
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Inte minimum, is shown by tke wonderful way in which crops on them have 
been known to respond to good farming w>hen they chance to get it. 

2 . The superior dry and garden land villages usually have a sturdier ryot 
population; the Brahmin is absent, except as a purohit (priest) or as a 
Rchoobinaster; the ryots are more accustomed to work with and supervise 
their labour; and families do not multiply with the fatal facility that is so 
often observed among the educatsd townsmen. The result is that in 
these villages the ryot is at his best. He is resourceful, and recep¬ 
tive of ideas, and usually has enough money to adventure with new experi¬ 
ments. It is he that has been responsible for the sweeping new practices in 
cultivation that have come iii r^ent years, the spread of Cambodia and 
Blarunganni cotttin, the better cultivation of dry lands. He does not readily 
buy wet lands, and he is slow to resort to English education. They are 
usually approached directly by the Agricultural Department but approach 
through their sons at the Agricultural College is practically barred, as they 
do not care to master English' and Mathematics which is the entrance 
qualification to such schools. A scheme of vernacular middle schools may 
possibly provide for a real want among such men. 

.‘1. Tn (3) the ryot is fac^ to face with the W'olf at the door. There is very 
little unearned increment from land. Land does not respond except to hard 
\vork and even then only if the season is favourable and the village popu¬ 
lation IS usually a struggling proletariat. A few wells make a few families 
somewhat better off than their neighbours. In a good year, there is surplus 
money to indulge in such luxuries as litigation in civil or (riminal courts. 
.4s they are dependent on the vagaries of the seasons, they do not care to 
sj>eiid nioiiey on improvements, which may not give them more. The popu¬ 
lation is fairly stationary and the surplus, if any, move off to the more pros¬ 
perous areas. 

Qi’estiok 2(5.— Statistics. —(a) (i) Figures of areas under crops are fairly ac¬ 
curate with two exceptions. Crop areas are not recrorded in detail in perma¬ 
nently settled tracts w'hich cover about one-third of the Presidency. The 
reliability of the figures reported by estates vary, depending on whether they 
are surveyed or unsurveyed, and wdiether their administration is asHiinilated 
to the standard prevalent in the ryotwari tracts. Any improvement must 
take the form of the niaintenau<!e of land records in these tracts and this 
implies a sufficient staff re.sponsible to Government and not to the landholders, 

2. The .second exception is in the case of dry crops which are often .sown 
mixed in the same field. This is especially the case in the DcK^-caw. In such 
(‘Uses, it is diffiimlt to ascertain the area under each croj>. At present the 
area is .split for recording purpos6.s into its tjomponeni <Tops in proportion to 
the rows under each. 

3. It was suggested by Mr. Stuart, when he was Director of Agriculture, 
that the area under each important mixture should be entered separately in 
the Season and Crop Report. When the areas of mixtures are of suffifieut 
iittimrtance he proposed once every ten years to make a detailed census of 
iictual crops by a special staff, and specify all mixtures in detail; to compare 
the figures thus obtained with those reiK>rted by paiwarift, jind on the basis of 
this comparison to estimate the usual proportion of mixtures and adjust the 
yearly figures «nccordingJy. 

4. It is by no means certain that thi.s w^ould be any imprmcment on the 
present method. 

5. An attempt is now being made, at ray suggestion, to rec-ord the area 
nm\ yield of mixed cotton and korra separately in Guntur and the Deccan, 
and the result of this experiment will throw light on the general problem. 

b. Even in ryotw'ari districts it is not uncommon to find the area under 
one crop reported under another. Some of such mistakes are detected in iny 
office by a comparafive study of the figures, others escape notice. 

^ useful check on the estimated yields published in the season and 
Crop Import was provided by the Kail-borne Trade Keturns which furnish^ 
the only available information about the inland movement of the crops. These 
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returnsj were abolished in 1922 and should be restored in the improved 
form recoiameiided by the Board of Agriculture in 1924. Orders have 
recently been issued that rail-borne returns should be compiled and published 
monthly for cotton, but what is urgently needed is similar returns for all 
(rrops which will show their movement from district to district. Btatistics can 
only be improved if this is done. 

ih) A statistical department should be attached to eacli Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment similar to the Department of Btatistics for India at Calcutta, This 
latter compiles returns sent in by Provinces and has no means of judging of 
the degree of accuracy of such returns. A Provincial Department would have 
a wide held of usefulness with regard to accuracy and it could address itself 
to the task of working out in detail and giving effect to lines of improvement 
suggested by bodies like the Prices Enquiry Committee, the Weights and 
Measures Committee, the Indian Cotton Committee, the Sugar Commission, 
and the Industrial Commission. At present recommendations made by such 
Committees are apt to be ignored for tack of funds and staff. 

2, In Madras a statistical sectioii is attached to the Director of Agricuh 
turc’s ojfBoe, but there is need for more clerical staff, and also for the estab¬ 
lishment of a staff ol itinerary officers to examine the actual registering of 
stiltistu>s in taluk offices, and to give advice on improvements. 

:l. It is also necessary to carry out a large number of crop cutting experi¬ 
ments each year on the main crops if real accuracy a.s regards yields is to be 
obtained, and the system should also be extended to minor crops. At present 
the staff of the Agricultural Department does not admit of this being done 
What is needed as a special crop cutting staff who could be employed in non- 
hancM time as extra demonstrators. 
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Oral cvidaiioa. 

9277. The Chairman: Mr. Austead^ you are Director oi Agriculture in tbe 
Presidency ot Madras?—Yes. 

9278. I do not know whether you would care at this stage to make any 
statement of a general character or whether you would like to proceed at 
once to question and answer.^—I think 1 urould like to proceed at once to 
question and answer. 

9279. Would you tell the Commission at the outset what your own training 
and experiences have been?—I took a Natural Science degree at Cambridge in 
1899; from there I went to the West Indies as a member of tbe Imperial 
Department of Agriculture under Sir Daniel Morris. Out there 1 uras Re¬ 
search Chemist; then I worked as n Sugar Chemist in Barbados at the head- 
*quarters station; from there 1 took charge of the whole of the agricultural 
organisation in Granada; from there I came over to the Indian Service and 
was employed as a Scientific Adviser to the planting districts in Southern 
India under the Government of Madras. From there 1 took my present office 
of Director of Agriculture. I am myself a Research Chemist. 

9280. The Commission is greatl 3 ' obliged to you for the very complete note 
of evidence that you have placed before us, and which is, T take it, to he read 
in conjunction \vith the series of monographs provided frotn the Hervic£*s in 
this Province, in the sliape of a file which you probably have before you?—Yes. 

9281. Would you give the Commission an account of the organisation of 
your staff in the Presidency'. First w’ill you give us an account of the central 
staff in the College here directly under you, ivith some account of the division 
of duties as l>€tween the various Heads of Departments, and then some indi¬ 
cation of the disposition of the staff of the Agriculture Department through 
the districts of the Presidency.^ Now, first lor the staff immediately under 
you in the College for doing re»earch. teaching and so on?—Yes, Here at the 
college all the research of the Department is done; this is not only' a teaching 
college, it is also a research institute. We have a system of what we (all 
sections for each subject, with a research officer, an Imperial officer, at the 
head of each of those sections. Those sections at ]>resent consist of a Chemistry 
Section, an Entomological Section, a My^cological St'otion and a Botanical 
Section. Then, in addition to that, tlie other research officers are plant 
breeders who are also stationed here with laboratories in tbe big Oolk*ge, and 
little farms of their ow'n, plant breeding stations. Of those directly' under 
me, we have first of all a Paddy Specialist with the station that I had the 
pleasure of show’ing you and the other members of the Commission yesterday 
afternoon; then we have a similar thing for cotton, a Cotton Specialist wnth 
his own station; we have a Millet Sjiecialisfc, that is the last one; we have just 
started that post. That officer again has his own station. Each of these 
sections have their own staff of ns.s]stants in the Provincial Ber\'ice; they are 
responsible to me for the work of their own sections; and I look on these 
research officers as my advisers on their particular branches. Then the teach¬ 
ing staff here consists of a Professor of Agriculture with a numtxT of teaching 
Assistants. That teaching is done on a time-table of w inch f have control. The 
teaching is the University course; we are affiliated with the University of 
Madras; it lead.s up to the Madras University degree of Bachelor of SdenrV in 
Agi’iculture. The University ot Madras of course impo.se their rules on na 
for examinations and the standard of the course. 

9282. Is all the teaching done here?—AH the teaching is done here. At 
the present time there are about 80 students and it is a three years’ course. 
The central farm is mainly used for teaching students; we try to grow as 
many of the crops as will grow here and as are rejiresentative of the Presidency. 
The course is largely a practical one; the students have to carry out all the 
operations of agriculture with their own hands. AH these officers are directly 
responsible to me. 

9283. Are all the officers who are charged with the duty of teaching doing 
a certain iimount of research workNo; not very much/ We do allow them 
to do research work, and they engage in the long vacation in doing research 
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work. The research officers themselves, though they do not teach directly, do^ 
give a certain nt^mber of lectures to the students and the students of course 
see what is being done in the research sections. The teaching assistant in 
entomology and the teaching assistant in mycology are assistants on the staff 
of the research officers. So that, the students have every opportunity of seeing 
exactly what is going on in the research being done here and are kept up to 
date in it. 

9284. You think that the inter-action between research and teaching has 
been beneficial to both?—I think so. 

9285. Do your research workers complain that their educational duties' 
interfere with their technical work?—No. 

9286. That is the whole picture as regards the essential organisation?—That 
is the picture here at Coimbatore. 

9287. Now', w'ill you give the Commission a general view^ of the disposition 
of the staff of the Agricultural Department in the districts, and at the same 
time let us know* %vhat grade of officer holds each position?—May I refer you 
to the map which is at the end of my Administration Report which I have 
placed before you? That map shows exactly where the circles are and where 
the men are posted. We have divided the Presidency into eight circles. Each 
one of these circles is in charge of what we call a Deputy Director; he is an 
Imperial officer. He is directly responsible to me lor the work in the circle; 
the district work, all the propaganda work; and in many of these circles 
there is an exi)erimenta! station, that is to say, a farm on which the research 
work done here is first of all tested out in the district before it can be put out 
to the ryots. That farm is in charge of the Deputy Director in each circle. 
On this map, the round red spots are the headquarter stations of the Deputy 
Dir<^otors; the round green spots are the experimental stations that 1 am 
talking about. Under each Deputy Director there are a number of what are 
called Agricultural Demonstrators w*ho are sc^attered about all over the Presi¬ 
dency to do the actual demonstration and propaganda work with the ryots, 
Thase demonstrators are in the Subordinate Provincial Service and they are 
recruited from men who have pas.se<i through this college and have taken their 
agricultural degree. They are employed by the Government for this work, 
and all my staff in the districts have passed through this college at one time 
or another, including even farm managers. In fact we do not employ, if 
we can help it, any man w ho has not passed through this college or some similar 
agricultural college outside this Presidency. The majority of the men are 
our own men who liave been through this college. Many of these Deputy 
Directors have risen from the ranksS and were themselves students trained at 
this college. The Agricultural Demonstrators are scattered about as widely as 
possible ^o as U> cover as big nn area as possible. At the present moment the 
actual area that each one works over is, on the average, about two taluks, 
which is far too big, but we are limited by the number of these men and we 
have to do what we can. As you will sw on this map the black dots are 
where the headquarters of the Agricultural Demonstrators are. You wdll see 
there are "a very large number of white blanks where we have not done any 
work at all, or practically none; that is for want of staff. We concentrate 
on the areas round about thevse black dots. All these men are responsible, first 
of all, to the Deputy Director, who is responsible to me for the work. I tour 
about, visit the circles, discuss what w’ork should be done and how' it should be 
done, with the Deputy Directors; they themselves are responsible for getting 
it done in that particular way, 

9288. Before you go any further, do these blank spots where you have not 
been able to place men correspond approximately with the dry areas in tlv? 
Presidency, or is there no connection between them and the dry areas —There 
i{£ not very much connection; hut a great deal of it is dry area. Wc have 
rather concentrated on the wet areas and the garden land, but there is no 
real direct connection in that w^ay. 

9289. But you have concentrated on irrigated areas?— Yes: the reason for 
that, if I may say sOj is that when this department was started some 20 years- 
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»go we started our work on paddy as being the most important crop in this 
i^sidency for two reasons; first of all it is a food crop and secondly it is the 
biggest crop. There are 11 million acres of paddy in this Presidency. We 
started with that, and we have done more work and gone further with paddy 
perhaps than anything else. We naturally courrentrated on paddy work. 
Then after that we have concentrated very particularly upon cotton work, 
especially all round Coimbatore. 

1^290. Now, on another question of general application; what organisation 
have you here for recording the administrative experieiu‘e of the department? 
Have 1 made the question clear?—No, not quite (lear. T)o you mean publica¬ 
tions? 

9291. 1 mean this: Have you a record office here w’hich is a store-house ol 
information, a depository of past experience and which is capable at short 
notice of providing the Director with all the information bearing on a parti¬ 
cular problem whether historical or ctirrent?—No, not exactly that; we have 
to hunt it out of the libraries; we have a very good library here at the college; 
we Jiave a complete set of pul)lications on work which has been done in other 
Provinces. We should have to hunt it all out (uirselvt^s; there is no record 
office to which I can go and ask for information. 

9292. Is not that felt as a want?—I do not think we have felt it as a 
want; we have always hunte<l up all our own information and we keep a 
eoinplete set of records of our own. 

929*3. You do keep complete rec‘or<ls of your own : you do not have to hunt 
through large volumes of documents and papers?—No; if I had to start an 
etitirely new aubjeci, I should have to do that hut we should do it for ourselves. 

9294. 8o that, on the whole, you cannot say that there is any place for a 
machine of that nature?—I do not think so. 

9295. I take it that, broadly speaking, the allocation of functions between 
your department and the Secretariat i.s that you are responsible for keeping 
the records of the technical matters and the Secretariat, in the main, is res¬ 
ponsible for keeping the records of the administrative work.*^—Yes. 

9296. Have you found that the Secretariat provides ytiu with accurate and 
full information about past administrative ex|>erieuce?—Yes; J have no com¬ 
plaints to make about that; 1 can always get Ihe information that 1 ask for 
from the Secretariat. 

f^97. Now may 1 take you into the body oi your note of evidence? You 
state there very plainly your view about the Central Researcjh Institute at 
Pusa. The Commission is anxious to hear your candid view about Pusa. If 
yon would rather give such information w camera, T shall take an opportunity 
later on of clearing the room; otherwise, perhaps, you would let us hear now 
what you have to say?—I think 1 am prepared to let you hear now what T 
have to aay on the matter. T do not quite know how the dis<‘iis.siott will go, 
but may I say at any moment if 1 would like tci stop? 

9298. You can stoji whenever you like^^—Then I .should like to start in 
public if 1 may. 

9299, Very well?—^As far as this Presidency is concerned, in some ways wa 
have alw^ays found Pusa very useful, but in some ways it is not of use to ns. 
For one thing, a.s I said just now. one of our great problems here is paddy, 
and paddy cannot be grown at Pusa; therefore Pusa as far as that crop is 
concerned, is not of very great U!>e to us, e.xcept on very general problems. 
But I look on Pusa as being a central research .station, where fundamental 
problems can be worked out, which is of enormou.s value to us. We take those 
disi^overies up and work them out here to see how' they fit local conditions ; 
and in that way we use Pusa and have found it extremely valuable. We also 
find visits from the ImpeHal officers of great use to im. or we used to; nowa¬ 
days we cannot get them as much as I would like to have them because J 
cannot afford to pay for them. The travelling allowances of an Imperial officer 
who comes from Pusa to a Province are charged to that Provinoe. Very often 
it is ipapossible to find that money and so 1 cannot have the Imperial offioers 
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4 EbB much us I should like; but I have hud a lot of help ffom Pu8a> and I look 
on Fusa as being a very valuable asset. 

0800. Ton divide in your note the works of fundamental importance which 
may properly be done at the Central Research Institute, from the application 
of such fundamental principles to local problems which in your view is better 
carri^ out in provincial institutes P-**T feel they must be carried out in 
provincial institutes. 

9801. On the question of Pusa as an institute concerned with the funda¬ 
mentals of research, what have you to say about the capacity, prestige and 
reputation of Pusa on that score?—^1 think the prestige of Pusa is a very high 
one; I think they are perfectly capable of carrying out fundamental research 
and have done some remarkably good work. The scientific staff of Pusa is of 
the very highest, and it has been partly recruited from the Provinces, Two 
of our Madras men have been taken out to go to Pusa, I think it has a very 
high standard. 

9802. So that, you have no.criticism of Pusa to offer on that ground?— 
No criticism on that ground, none at all. 

9803. Is there anything which you wish to say about the teaching at Pusa? 
—I do not think Pusa is capable of giving a complete training to research 
officers or district officers who are to be heads of sections in the Provincial 
Governments, in all cas^^s. 1 say that for several reasons; I think it is much 
more important that such men should get their training abroad, because Pusa, 
after all, is a comparatively new place, and I lay a lot of stress on what I 
dovserihe as the “ atmosphere ” of the place where you learn. In England, or 
Germany, or any other part of Europe, you go to a University or a station 
like Kothanistcftfl, iliat has been doing wonderful w^ork lor 60 or 70 years, or if 
it is a University, for hundreds of years. The atmosphere of training that 
you get there to my mind is all important; Pusa could never give that atmos¬ 
phere, Then there is another point; the men at Pusa who are engaged in 
research are also engaged in teaching, and I very much doubt whether a man 
can both conduct research and teach; I think that he is bound to devote much 
more attention to his research than to his teaching. It is not always the good 
research man who is able to teach; the teacher, I,think, is rather born. 
Another thing is that, after all, the men at Puvsa are engaged in work there; 
they stay out long periods at work, three or four years at a time, without 
going home; so that, I think, they are bound to be out of touch with the 
latest methods. Possibly they may read about them, but even if they have it 
is not the same thing as seeing them done and seeing them carried out all 
round you as you find in a station at home like Rothamstead. For that reason, 
1 do not think Pusa is the best place to train the men we want; I would much 
rather that they were actually trained at home. 

9804. What you say is of course subject to your own experience here that 
teaching and research can be combined to the advantage of both?—Yes, but 
I am afraid, possibly, I may have misled you. T did not quite follow your 
original question; it is my fault. Here my research officers, the heads of 
sections, do not do any teaching; they have teaching assistants who do the 
teaching. The men actually engaged in research do not teach; my Chemist, for 
instance, does no teaching at all. 

9305. But they arc in touch?—Yes. 

9306. And meeting daily the men who are teaching?—^That is true; but 
they do not have the bother of lecturing and dealing with the students. 

9807. Is it not of some importance that they should be in touch with the 
students, even though they are not in direct personal touch with them?— 
Tea, it is important, as long as the man is not taken off his actual research. 

9808. It is a question of having adequate staff reasonably divided between 
teaching and research?—Yes. 

9309, On page ^ I see you are definitely of opinion that there is serious 
lack of co-or^nation and inter-oonununication between Province and Pro¬ 
vince?—Yes. 
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9310. You would probably agreo with me that it is easy to exagger^e the* 
danger of duplication of work; it is sometimes useful to have results checlma 
by investigators at a distaijice?—-Yes, I do agree with that; it is very valuable 
at times. 

9311. So that, you do not aim at what I may call geometrical accuracy in 
the distribution of research. You would not object to a certain amount of 
overlapping ? —No. 

9312. But your desire is to obtain a reasonable degree of co-ordination 
and inter-communication?—Yes. 

9313. So you turn to the expedient of a Central Advisory Board?—Yes. 

9314. How do you conceive that Board as being constituted?—I conceive 
that Board as being constituted very much on the lines of the present Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, It should be a Board on which all classes in¬ 
terested in agriculture should be represented; the science side, the actual 
cultivators and big landholders, the important Rajas and Zamindars, the 
trades concerned, the big shipping people, railways, irrigation; everybody in 
any way connected with agriculture should be represented on it as a repre¬ 
sentative Board. Then I conceive of that Board appointing, and appointing 
very carefully indeed, committees to deal with the research work necessary for 
each crop; that is to say, there would be a number of committees dealing 
with each crop and also with the veterinary work, and possibly with co-opera¬ 
tion. Those committees would have funds at their disposal, and would actually 
lay down the policy and the work that was to be done in research; if it were 
necessary to appoint men to carry out that research, they should be appointed 
and chosen exactly along the linos of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
which I look on as an almost ideal organisation. 

9315. But, of course, your Ceatral Advisory Board would be dealing with 
all crops ?—^Yes. 

9316. Do you conceive the Central Advisory Board as having control over 
funds, or the right to recommend the allocation of funds?—Yes. 

9317. What funds?—They must have some funds, and the funds should be 
provided by the Government of India. 

9318. But what funds do you suggest?—^Do you mean how to raise them? 

9819. Do you suggest they should be Central Government funds?—^Yes. 

9320. Have you any suggestions to make as to how those funds might be 
raised?—^Yes, by a cess. In the same way that the funds for the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee are raised I would have a cess; I think you could, 
put a cess on most crops. 

9321. Would it be an export cess?—^Yes. 

9322. Do you think it would be reasonable to disburse funds, the result of 
a cess ux)on export trade, upon cultivators and xipon crops not concerned witb 
the export business?—I think that would be fair for the total good of the 
country, 

9323. Mr, Calvert; Why do you suggest an export cess? Why not am 
acreage cess?-—I think an export cess would be very much easier to oollect- 
It is going to be very difficult to collect an acreage cess, especially where you 
have a rotation of crops. 

9324. Professor Gangulee: Do you suggest an export cess on all crops?— 
Not necessarily on all crops; on some crops, you could not have an export 
cess, but you could on big crops; for instance, I would put an export cess on 
oil-seeds; on cotton there is one already; I would have one on oil-seeds 
certainly, and I would have one on paddy. 

9326. Mr. Calvert: What proportion of the paddy is exported?—-A great 
deal is exported. 

9326.What proportion?—I could not tell you straight off. 

0827* Would it be 6 per cent?—It is more than that I think: I am noi 
sure; 1 would like to get the figures and tell you. 
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9d2B. Tour export cess would have to be that multiple of an acreage cess 
which your homecousumed product bears to the amount exported; that is to 
say, if 6 per cent of the rice produced is exported, your export cess on rice 
would be 20 times the acreage cess ?—Yes. 

9329. Then why not an acreage cess of one-twentieth of the weight f —My 
•reason for not advocating an acreage cess is that ! think it would be such a 
very difficult thing to collect. 

9330. It could be collected with the land revenue?—I think it would be 
difficult, 

9331. The Chairman: How do you conceive the Provinces standing in reUr 
tion to your Central Advisory Board? Where would the initiative lie?—The 
initiative would lie with the Central Board. 

9332. As regards the particular problem, would the Central Board suggest 
the problem?—I think very often they would, but sometimes the Province 
would suggest the problem. 

9333. And the Province would go to the Central Advisory Board and say, 

Here is our problem, please bless us and give us some financial assistance?” 

—Yes. 

9334. Would that give an opportunity to the Central Advisory Board to 
look at the problem, to divide it into its component parts, and if necessary to 
allocate some fundamental part of the problem to, let us say, Pusa?—^Yes, 
•exactly. 

93»35. And to correlate that work with the w’orks known to be going on in 
other Provinces?—Yes, exactly. 

9336. But it would be open to the Province to withdraw at any moment, 
•of course, at the sacrifice of any financial assistance which the Central Advisory 
Board might be inclined to give? There would be no compulsion upon the 
Province?—Noj there would be no compulsion. 

9337. In your experience do you take the view that a scheme of that nature 
could be conducted without any invasion of the position of the Provincial 
Government in relation to agriculture?—^Yes; I think so; we have experience 
here, if I may again quote the Indian Central Cotton Committee. We have 
in this Presidency a cotton problem connected with a somewhat mysterious 
disease; we find that a very large proportion, 40 or 60 per cent, of the actual 
bolls produced, fall off and never produce cotton at all. It probaby is not a 
disease; we cannot find any particular organism. It is a very big and funda¬ 
mental problem; we in this Province are not able to tackle it; we have neither 
the staff nor the money to tackle it. The Indian Central Cotton Committee 
have decided that it is a problem which must be attacked. They are providing 
the staff, two men who are being selected in England, a Botanist and a 
Chemist, to take up this study and they are putting up Rs. 60,000; they have 
decided that the work should be done at Coimbatore. These men are going 
to be sent to us, the Central Committee are going to finance them and we on 
our side say we will give them every facility for doing the work. We shall 
find accommodation for them here both in regard to bungalows and labora¬ 
tories and shall *put everything, including land, at their disposal. It will 
work perfectly smoothly; there will be no friction whatever as far as I can see. 

9338. I assume that you accept both the Provincialisation and the making 
of Agriculture a Transferred subject, as something permanent in India?—^Yes, 

9339 . So that your opinion, I take it, is that any scheme which was sug¬ 
gested and which because of its bearing on those two points did not commend 
itself to the Provinces would be doomed to failure from the start?—^Yes. 

9340. On page 34, paragraph 11, there is just one point. You are clear 
that there is a lack of sufficient knowledge in any one Province of what is 
going on in other Provinces. I assume that the mere reading of published 

, accounts of work done in other Provinces is not a sufficient guide to what is 
going on. Is that your view?—Yes. It is not a sufficient guide. It is. of 
the utmost importance that one should be able to talk things over with men 
who are doing similar work, who have probably done a lot of work which they 
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oannot publish. My idea, if I may say so, is, that men working on the same 
snbject should be able to get together and discuss their diflculties. 

9341. You think the money spent on those journeys is well spent?—Very 
well spent, indeed. 

9342. Turning to page 34 you say in paragraph 14, “ As regards men for 
research work, I do not think that really suitable men can be found as a 
general rule (of course there are exceptions) in this country and it is neces¬ 
sary, in the first place, to recruit European research ofifioers to start the work 
and train their own Indian assistants who can ultimately take their places. 
That process is going on at this moment in this Province, is it not?—^Yes. 

9343. But in your view it would not be in the interests of the country to* 
take the final step before it is perfectly clear that the Indian officer who is to 
take on the work is capable of maintaining the high standard already 
attained?—I think it is absolutely essential that we should have the very best 
men that we can get irrespective of what their nationality is; it is the best 
men that we want always, 

9344. There is not merely a shortage in India of the very best; there is a 
World shortage of the very best?—^Yes. 

9345. Do you think the short-term contract is proving a success?—^No. I 
do not like the idea of it at all; I do not think it is going to attract the best 
men. We have experience of one man here on a short-term contract, but he* 
has only just come. I do not think you are going to get the best men on 
the short-term contract, for this reason, that at the end of the contract the 
man becomes unemployed and his prospects are not particularly good; he is 
alw’ays risking unemployment. In these days it is no joke to come to the end 
of a job and have to look for another at the end of every five years. Therefore 
I do not think it will attract the best men. I think it may attract men at 
the beginning of their career; it is not so bad for a young man to take his 
first job like that but a more senior man, I think, would hesitate long before 
accepting such an appointment; T know T should. 

9346. At the same time, of course, any general appointment of officers fronr 
overseas on contracts other than short-term contracts wonld be difficult to- 
reconcile with the principle that Tndianisation should proceed as fast as 
thoroughly competent Indian officers can be trained and appointed?—That is 
true. 

9347. So that probably a half-way house is what you are aiming at?—We 
must aim at a half-way house. 

9348. With regard to paragraph 15 on page 34, will you tell the Commission 
at what stage in his career you think an Indian research worker trained in 
India should proceed to Europe or Amwica?—^That depends to some extent on 
the man, but in general terms I would like the man to have had about ten 
years in the Service at least before he goes. 

9349. What age would he be then before he leaves this country?—He would' 
Idien be round about 30. 

9350. Your experience is quite definite in this respect, that you prefer 
that an Indian should be trained in India than that he should proceed as a 
young man overseas to be trained?—Yes; I think he ought to have the local- 
knowledge first and give us an opportunity of seeing whether he is going to 
be a likely man for the work. 

9351. Now would you turn to page 35 of your note? Are you satisfied^ 
with the standard attained by a graduate in this Presidency —Not altogether. 

9352. In what respect are you dissatisfied?—I think they do not know 
enough; they have not got sufficient literary education when they come to 
begin their degree course; their English is weak; that is what I am mainly 
dissatisfied about; we do not have sufficiently good material to work on during 
the course. 

9353. Dr, Ryder: Do you take Intermediate students of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity?—Yes. 
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9^, The Chairman: During the first year of what course?—During their 
degree course here ^ I would like them to better educated when th^ come. 

9366. Sir Menrp Latprenee: At what stage do they ocmeP—They cmne after 
they pass their Intermediate; they come from the colleges. 

9366. Professor Gangulee: Intermediate Arts or Intermediate Science?— 
Intermediate Science. 

9367. The Chairrrum: What about their scientific equipment when they 
come to begin their course P—It is very poor. They know practically nothing. 
Even if they have taken their Intermediate in Science they know very little. 

9868, How about the scientific attainments of the degree student after 
he has taken his degree?—The scientific attainment is good enough for the 
purpose for which we want him, 

9359. Is it your view that men who are best qualified for the post-graduate 
training are at any rate qualified in pure science?—We have no post-graduate 
training here. 

9360. No post-graduate training here at all?—No. 

9361. Are you training no research students at all?—What we generally 
do in the way of training research workers is that after a man has taken hia 
degree he gets a definite appointment with the Government as Assistant to a 
re.search officer; then he goes into that section and tho research officer teaches 
him as it were. 

9362. So that ho has the advantage of both a salary and post-graduate 
training?—Yes. 

9363. What is his equipment in pure science?—His equipment is just what 
we can give him here, but he has a lot more to learn. 

9364. What do yon say about his equipment in pure science when he comes 
to yon as an officer appointed for post-graduate training?—I think it is suffi¬ 
cient; we can teach him tho rest easily enough. 

9365. The inference is that he has managed during his degree course to 
make up the leew^ay and to overcome the limitations, which in your view are 
serious, in .students who come up for the degree course?—Yes. We give him 
a really good grounding in that course in science; he is always a little bit 
weak in English, but T do not know that that matters very much, 

9366. On page 35, in answer to question 2, you say, ** It must be admitted 
that all forms of agricultural education so far tried in this Presidency have 
resulted in failure.*’ Are you really inclined to think that the fact that your 
students when they leave this college aspire to offices in the public service is 
a mark of failure?—Yes. 

9367. Somebody must fill the public services, must they not?—That is true^ 
but my complaint is that _no student w’ould come to this college at all if he 
did not think he would get a Government post. 

9368. So that, to the extent to which an agricultural (H>ltege is a training 
ground for public service, you think you have been successful, but to the extent 
to which an agricultural college is <ronc*erned with training agriculturists to 
return to the land and to work there on a commercial basis, you think you 
have failed?—Yes, exactly. 

9369. Is it within your knowledge that other countries have to contend 
with the same difficulty?—Yes, I notice that most places complain of this 
difficulty. 

9370. Do you know of any country which does not complain of the same 
difficulty P—No, T do not. 

9371. Is it your view that you would have had more success in the second 
category (that is, the training of agriculturists proper) if you had elected to 
train them at an institution other than that at w^hich you were training 
officers for the public service?—^Yes, that is what T wkh to do. 

9372. Do you think that close touch with men ambitious for public service 
disturbs the minds of those who come here in the first place wdth the intention 
of returning to the farm P—I do not think I would put it like that. 
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9B7d. Will you put it in your own wayP—^What I would like to do is to 
train men who wish to go back to their farms in a technical school devoted 
to that purpose in which the training would consist of as little science as 
possible and as much practice as possible; I would give that training in the 
vernacular and not in English at all; every word of it should be in the 
vernacular. 

9374. Mr, Calvert: Would you not have difficulty with regard to termi¬ 
nology; for instance ** sulphate of ammonia ”P—I think that difficulty would 
he overcome, because even now in the Tamil language a great many words have 
been simply taken bodily from the English language. They would call it 

sulphate of ammonia.** Prom the point of view of teaching a farmer I 
would not mind if it was called what the ryot calls sulphate of ammonia. The 
ryot always refers to it as “ sugar.** I do not think it would matter as long 

people knew what they were talking about. 

9375. The Chairman: Have you pursued the after-careers of students who 
have left your college and who have not gone into the public service?—We do 
not keep a careful record or register of them, but I know pretty well what has 
become of all of them. 

9376. Do you not think that a persistent attempt to keep accurate records 
of after-careers might, at the end of 15 or 20 years, he a very useful thing?— 
Yes, I think it would. 

9377. I gather from the general trend of your note that you are strongly of 
opinion that in the earlier stages of education, literacy is the goal of modern 
general education?—^Yes. 

9878. But you do think that a certain amount of nature study can be given 
without any loss of direction in that respect?—^Yes, I feel very strongly upon 
that point; I would like, in the primary schools, to see nature study intro¬ 
duced as a central subject, so to speak, and all the other subjects, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, built up round that nature study. I think that could 
be done very easily; if you are teaching small children to read there is no 
reason why they should not learn to read by reading about nature study 
aubjeots. All the teaching, dictation and arithmetic could be bound up with 
nature study and deal with agricultural subjects, nature subjects. I would 
like to see nature study a central subject round which primary education 
should be built up. 

9379. One has to be very careful in discussing these matt€a*s to distinguish 
between words and facts. What size of class has the ordinary teacher in this 
Presidency got to deal with in a primary school ?—I suppose about 20. 

9380. A teacher would take 20 children between the ages of 6 and 10, Is 
that approximately correct?—^Yes. 

9381. Would you agree with me that to take 20.children between the ages 
of 6 and 10 into a garden for half an hour, and give those children, 20 of 
them mind you, a good talk on nature, is one of the most difficult things that 
you can ask a person to do P—It is difficult, but it can be done. 

9382. I am sure it can, but yo\i do really mean it is a very difficult work 
to do well?—I do. 

9383. What percentage of teachers in the primary schools in this Presi¬ 
dency do you suppose are capable of doing that P —Very few indeed, at present. 

9384. What constructive suggestion have you for equipping those teachers 
with the necessary knowledge?—The teachers in this Presidency go to a 
training school to begin with and that training school should teach them how 
to teach nature study. 

9385. I see you are quite clear that a small school garden and not a school 
farm is what is required?—^For nature study, yes. 

9386. What size of plot do you recommend?—I do not think it need be 
big; I do not want all my nature study taught in a stereotyped way in a 
school garden; I want the children to be taught outside; I want them to be 
taught about the weeds that grow in their own fields, about the trees that they 
can see round the school, the life history of butterflies and things like that, 
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Fosr do not necessarily want a garden at all; I could teach nature 

atudy in a town. 

9887. You are not at all sure that gardens are necessary f —^^fhey are not 
necessary, though I {hink they are a useful adjunct. 

9388. On page 36 you give a description in paragraph 10 of the sort of 
school you are thinking of, designed to encourage boys to return to the land. 
Is that the purely vernacular institution that you were describing just now? 
—Yes, I would have it all in the vernacular. 

9389. I see you intend to teach the rudiment of pure science?—^You must 
teach the rudiments; just enough to explain the operations that you are ci^ry-- 
ing out. If I may take an example, if you are going to teach a student it is 
a good thing to plough a little better than the countiy plougli does, you have 
to show him why, and therefore you have to teach him the rudiments of soil 
physics. But I would not go further than that; I would go just far enough 
to enable him to understand why a particular operation is necessary and no 
further. 

9390. In paragraph 12 on the same page you are dealing with the ten¬ 
dencies that bring about this disinclination to return to the land, and you 
think you see a possibility of the experience of unemployment on the part of 
those who have been trained in provincial life and public life having its effect 
on the village boys in their choice of a career. Do you, in fact, see the 
slightest sign of this tendency?—Not the slightest, but I think it is bound to 
come in time. My feeling is that there is no demand for agricultural educa¬ 
tion in this Presidency for its own sake at all, and we cannot do anything 
until that demand exists. It is ho good talking about schools until we get 
the demand. At present there is no demand, but I think that demand is 
bound to come by a proc‘ess of starvation in time. 

9391. On page 37 you say you believe that one of the best ways of making 
apiculture more attractive to the people is by improving the conditions of 
village life. Has the co-operative movement undertaken this work in this 
Presidency P—It has, but it has not got very far with it. 

9392. Through the medium of better-living societies, or how?—^Yes. 

9398. Have you got such a thing as a better-living society in the Presi¬ 
dency?—We have got some sort of health societies, but very few of them. 

9394. Are they founded on a co-operative basis?—^No, they are not, not 
on pure co-operation. 

9395. So that your co-operative organisation as such has not passed beyond 
the stage of providing credit ?—Exactly; that is all that is done. 

9396. You recommend the revival of the panohayat?—^Yes. 

9397. Have you studied the history of the ancient panchayats?—^Not 
deeply, but I think a great deal could be done by the panchayats, and is being 
done in many places. 

9898. In the old days a village isolated by lack of communications had to 
manage its own affairs for better or for worse?—^Yes. 

9399. So that some system of village government was inevitable?—^Yes. 

9400. But in these days you have communications and you have effective 
administration and judicial systems conducted from outside the village, so 
that in those fundamental matters there is no longer a need for communal 
government on a panchayat basis?—True, but then the panohayat, instead of 
doing that, mi^t take up these questions of improvement of health and sani¬ 
tation, and so on. 

9401. So that the panchayat really becomes only a name; it has no con¬ 
nection with the institution which in ancient days used to he known by that 
name—^Yes, that is so, 

9402. Dr. Hyder: Your panchayats working in certain directions have been 

a success. Could you tell us why the panchayats here are a success 1 

am afraid I could not. 
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9403. jyewan Bahadur Baghamyya: Is there a strong village feeling, and 
in spite of the rapid development of communications does not each village feel 
it is a separate entity? Has not the movement which started a few years ago 
succeeded in many cases?—think it has* 

The Chairman: Am I not right in thinking that in the old days there was * 
a series of panchayats, one in each community? 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Yes, in some cases. 

9404. The Chairman: On page 37 you say; The problem is both of re<^nt 
date and complicated. Before the unsettling influences of English education, 
every young man found his calling determined for him by his elders or by the 
custom and tradition of his caste. I suggest to you that you are over¬ 
emphasising the disturbing influence of English education and perhaps rather 
forgetting the inevitable disturbance resulting from the outer world breaking 
in upon these village communities, due to improved communications and trade 
with the outer world. Do you agree?—^Yes. 

9405. I think you give on page 3 of the general memorandum in the file of 
memoranda provided for the Commission some time ago an account of the stalf 
dealing with demonstration work?—^Yes. 

9406. How do you divide responsibility at the top as between Research and 
Demonstration; have you a particular officer who is charged with the duty of 
organising demonstrations?—Each Deputy Director is responsible for that in 
his own circle. 

9407. But what is the position nt the centre, in this College?—^Research 
men have nothing to do with demonstration. 

9408. Who does organise demonstration and propaganda here in Coimbatore 
in a general way over the whole Provinc^^; do you do it yourself?—I do it 
myself. 

9409. I had an idea that one of your Deputy Directors was specially 
charged with the duty of over-looking demonstration and j)ropaganda through¬ 
out the Province?—No. 

9410. You emphasise the immense importance of demonstration on the 
cultivator’s own plot. Who takes the risk in regard to those demonstrations; 
the cultivator or the Government —It is a point which has never been settled, 
but there is no risk; we never demonstrate anything unless we know it will be 
a success. 

9411. Is not that the sort of risk that you would be prepared to under¬ 
take?—I should be perfectly prepared to take it, yes. 

9412. You say that this plan is being pursued up and down the Province. 

It is being pursued, 1 take it, at those centres which you pointed out on the 
map ?—^Yes. 

9413. Are experiments on cultivators* fields being carried out at all those 
centres, or have you demonstration plots under the control of the department? 
—Demonstration plots under control of the department. We never carry out 
an experiment on a ryot’s field if we can possibly help it, for two reasons; 
first of all, there is the risk that you mention, and one failure puts one back 
far more than a number of successes bring one forward. Another thing is 
that in my opinion you never can carry out an experiment which is of any 
value on a ryot’s field, because you are very hazy about the results, and you 
knou’ nothing about the probable errors and that sort of thing. It is un¬ 
scientific, to experiment on a ryot’s field. 

9414. Perhaps I used the wrong word; I mean all your demonstrations are 
being carried out on the cultivators’ own plots, and your experiments on 
your own farms?—Yes; all our experiments are carried out on our own experi¬ 
mental farms; nowhere else. 

9415. Have you applied yourselves to the problems of dry cultivation in 
this Presidency?—-Yes; to a certain extent along the west coast, especially in 
Malabar. 
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9416. And on the higher tract® P Yon have tracts of dry cultivation at a 
higher altitude than the one you have mentioned, have you notP^No, not 
very high. 

9417. They are all low, are theyP—^Directly we get up here we get the big 
rainfall and we get the jungle. 

9416. I understood there was an intermediate zone?—Along the West 
coast there is, but it is only 500 or 600 feetj it is on the dry hill tops; we 
have done a great deal of work there. 

9419. How far do you think you have l)een successful in demonstrating 
improved dry cultivation?—Locally we have been very successful. What 
has happened is this; we have a farm on the West coast at Taliparamba, half¬ 
way up the West coast. That is in a dry tract; on that farm we did dry 
farming and started our own methods; and now all the hills around for many 
miles are covered with that cultivation, carried out by ryots who have copied 
us. The same is the case in connection with coconut cultivation; it has been 
a success, but it is slow. A great deal of work remains to be done yet, but 
on the whole it has been successful. 

9420. Where is the principal famine area in this Province?—One of the 
worst is Bellary, right up in the north. 

^421, Would you describe the agricultural practices in that tract; what are 
the major crops there?—The major crops are millets and cotton; it is a famine 
area because along there the monsoon very often fails. During the last three 
years, for instance, and until this year, they have had practically no rain 
at all. 

9422. That is a dry area?—It is a dry zone. 

9423. How many stations have you in that area for demonstrating im¬ 
proved tillage and cultivation ?—We have a farm at Hagari, hut we have not 
done very much work along that line; nothing like as much as we should do. 

9424. Does it not occur to you that that is one of the points most requiring 
attention Irom the Agricultural Department?—It is. 

9425. How do you account for the fact that your department has notj 
applied itself towards the solution of the agricultural problems of these famine 
areas?—Purely owing to lack of staff and money. As a matter of fact we 
have a scheme that has been Ijefore Government for some time for doing 
definite work on that very problem, but we have not yet got either the staff 
or the money for it; it is still under consideration. 

9426. Dr. Ryder: Could not you transfer some of your activities from the 

wet areas and make a fair distribution of men between dry and wet areas?_ 

That could be done. It is a question of balancing problems, but in my opinion 
it would be a pity to stop the work we are doing. 

9427. The Chairman: I fully realise what you say; but I still have some 
difficulty in accounting for the fact that you have applied what men and 
money you have to districts not subject to famine while you have not appli^ 
your men and means to those districts which are liable to famine?—^We 
do not think it is a sufficiently big problem. If I may say so, with the present 
means of communication famine can be dealt with; you can get food to 
people very quickly. 

9428. What was the most important famine you had there?—We have never 
had a serious one there in my experience. 

9429. How long have you known the district?—In 1924 there was a small 
famine; but during the 20 years I have been here they have not had any 
serious famine. 

9430. Is it still called a famine areaP-r-We still call it a famine area; but 
people do not starve and die nowadays; famine can be dealt with. 

9431. But of course the standard of living in that area is low?—It is low 

yes. ^ 

94^. Bo you agree that, short of the preservation of life, one of the first 
duties of your department is to apply itself to the problems of those areas, 
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tli« cultivator is on the very margin oi subsiatenceP—True, but I must 
not let you get the impression which I am afraid I have given you, that we 
have done nothing; we have done a good deal, althou^ we ought to do a 
good deal more, I admit, and we wduld do more if we had the staff and money. 
The truth of the matter is that we want more research on what to do in areas 
like that; unless we know that, I do not think we can do anything; and I do 
not think we ever shall know that until we have a good soil physicist at Pusa. 

9433. Bo you not think that enough is known already to give the hope of 
greatly increased yields, in years of partial drought, as the result of betti^ 
cultivation and better rotation?—Better cultivation, certainly. 

9434. Not better rotation but better cultivation?—Better cultivation, yes. 

9435. And yet you have no station in that particular area designed to 
demonstrate better cultivation?—Yes, we have. 

9436. I beg your pardon; I thought you said you had none?—Yes, there 
is a station at Hagari, and another one at Nandyal, where ordinary methods 
of cultivation are demonstrated. 

9437. Dr. Hyder: Have you got one at Cuddappah?—^We have no station 
at Cuddappah, but we have a demonstrator there. 

9438. At Kurnool ?—^At Kurnool we have a demonstrator. 

9439. The Chairman: How long have those stations been opened?—Hagari 
and Nandyal were two of the earliest stations in the Presidency. 

9440. Have they been a success?—^Yes, there has been a very big improve¬ 
ment in the cotton cultivation. 

9441. Have you an agricultural economist on your staff?—We have no 
agricultural economist. 

9442. Bo you think an appointment of that sort would be an advantage?— 
It would be an advantage. 

9443. Bo you think it is urgently called for ?—Not so urgently as others. 

9444. Will you turn to page 38? What is the approximate average num¬ 
ber of villages in a taluk in the Presidency?—It varies enormously; the size 
of the taluks varies and the number of villages in them varies enormously. 

9445. You have no figure in your mind?—No. 

9446. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: From 50 to 200?—Yes, from 50 to 200; 
they vary as widely as that. 

9447. The Chairman: On page 39, you say, In addition to the above, 
we have a few large demonstration plots, which we call demonstration areas. 
This is, at present, an experiment. It is an acceptance of the challenge that 
what the department teaches is not adapted to practical farming, and that 
what may be demonstrated on a small plot is not necessarily successful on a 
larger area.” That is a very familiar argument. But how comes it that 
demonstration on the ryot’s own holding whicli, I presume, is begun as part 
of the ryot’s general scheme of cultivation, does not meet this challenge?— 

1 think it does; but it is a challenge which has l>ee]i fiung at us so often, very 
often not by the ryot but in the Legislative Council. 

9448. I should have thought the first answer, the answer of the demonstra¬ 
tion plot on the ryot’s own holding, was the best answer of the two?—It is 
not quite a complete answer, because the demonstration plot on the ryot’s own 
farm is always a very small one. It is very often a quarter of an acre, and 
they say that what one can do on a quarter of an acre one cannot do on ten 
acres. So I said I would show them that that was not true. 

9449. They cannot have it both ways. First they say, what you can do 
on ten acres, you cannot do on a quarter of an acre; then they say, what 
you can do on a quarter of an apre you cannot do on 10 acres; but if the ryot 
has S or lO acres, 1 should have thought the demonstration of a particular 
crop by that method on half an acre would be an ideal exposition of the possi¬ 
bilities bf the practice.P—I agree; but other people do hold the same view, 
unfortunately. 
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9450* On ]page ^59, yott point out the extreme difficmlty of {setting really 
fiatiefaotory cinema hlms prepared?—^Yes. 

9451. If I may say so as one who has had some experience^ in another held,, 
of the difficulty of getting demonstration and propaganda hlnus prepared, I 
entirely agree with you; but of course it can be done. It is a highly technical 
art, the people who have it are few and they must be properly paid ? —Yes. 

9452. Would you support a proposal to have a propaganda bureau, parti-^ 
cularly a bureau concerned with the preparation of films, as a central insti¬ 
tution in the country ?—I would support it very strongly if I were assured that 
it would really be done properly. What I am afraid of is the exhibition of 
poor films, because people will say ** If it is like that we will not do it.’’ I 
want very good films; if these are got and the exhibition done properly 1 
should support the idea very strongly. I foresee a difiSiculty, however, about 
showing them. I think that again will have to be in the hands of fairly 
skilled men. who will take the films round. The ordinary projector is not a 
particularly easy thing to handle. I have tried one. You have to put it in the 
hands of a fairly intelligent man. 

9453. T do not think that presents any great difficulty; I think people who 
have learnt to drive motor cars in a week will easily learn the art of projecting 
cinema pictures?—It is very easy to set fire to the film, especially when it is 
being shown in villages in tents and that sort of thing where you have no 
buildings. It the film caught fire there would be trouble, 

9454. Demonstration through an opaque screen in the open air is best in 
these days?—Yes. 

9455 . T^ose are technical difficulties which can be met very easily?—The 
jjoint I want to make is that if it is to be done it should be done by 
skilled men. 

945(3. Do you attach importance to it if it can be done?—Yes. 

9457. Do you think it is a promising line?—It is very promising if it can 
be done well. 

9458. Would you agree that practices which do not promise substantial 
returij.M are, in the nature of things, unlikely to attract cultivators who are 
in debt? A three, four or five per cent increase in output is not a groat 
attraction, is it?—No. 

9159. It is when you reach 15 or 20 per cent?—Yes. 

9460. That is your experience in this Presidency?—Yes. 

9461. What use has been made of co-operative organisations for the pur¬ 
poses of demonstration and propaganda?—^Well, as much as possible. Where- 
ever I can persuade a co-operative society to run a demonstration area of their 
own I do so, and a certain number of them is doing very good work in that 
direction; but there are not enough. A great number of these societies are 
not interested in that kind of work at all. 

9462. Bewan Bahadur Baghavayya: They have just made a start at Lal- 
gudiP—That is true; the Lalgudi one is a particularly good one; but there 
ought to be a great many more. 

9463. It is a very recent one?—^Yes, 

9464. The Chairman: Talking about agricultural indebtedness, can you 
provide the Commission with any detailed statistical statement of the state 
of debt in this Presidency?—I could not do that; I have no means of finding 
out. 

9465. Could you get those figures?—No. 

9466. Can you tell the Commission what proportion of the debt is secured 
and what unsecured?—I have no information. 

9467. Do you know the extent of the mortgage debt?—I have no informa¬ 
tion on those points. 

9468. Do you think the problem can be envisaged as a whole until Ihose 
fundamental facte have been ascertained —No, probably not, I think they 
should be ascertained. 
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9469. They have not been ascertained?—No. 

9470. Dewan Bahadur Bagkavayya: Cannot you get figures frcttn the Kegis- 
tration Department?—Only for mortgages; that is all. 

9471. The Chairman: Perhaps you would see whether figures of that sort 
can be provided ?—Yes, you could get the mortgages, but that is not the com¬ 
plete story. 

9472. I agree that mortgages are not everything, but they would be some¬ 
thing?—Yes. 

9473. And so far they are better than nothing?—^Yes, we could get you 
those figures. 

9474. You say education has contributed its share in piling up debt; do 
you mean the expense on education has proved unremunerative?—^The expense 
on education at the Universities; there is this tendency on the part of parents 
to send their boys to a University for an expensive training. 

9475. So that the education has proved unremunerative?—^Yes. 

9476. Among the poor, you say drink is a powerful factor in keeping the 
depressed and the cooly classes where they are. Is that because of its physio¬ 
logical effect, or because of the expense?—It is the physiological effect. 

9477. Dr. Hyder: Does the ryot also send his son to the University? We 
are concerned with the indebtedness of the ryot?—^Yes, he has a tendency to 
do that. 

9478. And for that purpose, he is getting into debt?—Yes, I think that is 
one of the factors. 

9479. The Chairman: The cost of drink is also an important cxmsideration 
amongst the lower-paid wage earners?—^True, it is. 

9480. You have not provided us with any answer to question 4, 
Administration. There are just one or two questions which I should like to 
ask you on that. Do you find that the railway authorities pay attention to 
any request that you may put forward for the construction of branch and 
feeder lines?—^Yes. A good many lines have been made in this Presidency, 
and a lot more are projected. 

9481. Dr. Hyder: Are you or the public satisfied with the branch line 
rules made by the Government of India?—I think so. 

9482. The Chairman: So you have no complaint against the railways on 
that score?—I have no complaints against them. 

9483. W'hat is your opinion about the service rendered by the railways and 
the charges levied?—I have no great complaint against the railways on that 
score; they have reduced the charges, and I very much doubt whether, from 
the railway point of view, they could reduce them very much more. After all, 
the railways have got to pay and, on the whole, though we keep on worrying 
them, they have treated us rather well in this Presidency. 

9484. Do you ever make applications for reduced rates on particular 
products ?—Yes. 

9485. They have been met sympathetically?—They have been met sym¬ 
pathetically on the whole; we do not get all we ask for; but 1 think they give 
us all they can in reason. 

9486. How about the Local Railway Advisory Committee?—I do not know 
much about it, 

9487. What avenue has the cultivator by which he can bring any grievance 
he may feel against the railways to the notice of the authorities?—He Would 
do that through the Collector of the district. 

9488. Is it within your knowledge that if the cultivator makes a complaint 
it cannot go up to higher authority until the cultivator deposits Rs. 100?—No. 

9489. Of course, that is not necessarily a ground of complaint?—No. 

9490. Arc you satisfied with the roads in the Presidency?—I am not; the 
roads are getting steadily worse. 
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9491. To what do you attribute that fact?—To the fact that now the roads 
liave been handed over to the District Boards, and the District Boards do not 
spend sufficient money on them; they spend their money on other things, like 
education, schools, hospitals, etc., and they do not keep up the roads. The 
roads in this Presidency are nothing like as good as they were 10 or 15 years 
ago* 

9492. Have you any suggestions for improving the position?—am afraid 
not, except, if I may use the expression, “ gingering up ** the District Boards. 

9493. How are you going to do that?—I do not know; it must he done in 
eome way or other, 

9494. Would you suggest that where a District Board has failed and failed 
badly in its duty in the matter of roads that for a period at any rate that 
particular responsibility should be removed from it?—I agree with that. 

9495. I do not know that that would hold any particular terrors for the 
District Boards?—No, probably not. 

9496. But it might improve the roads?—Yes. 

9497. Dr. Eyder: Is not the money collected at the toll barriers spent on 
the improvement of the District Board roads?—^It is not earmarked for the 
roads; it goes into the general funds. 

9498. Are you sure of it?—I think so. 

9499. Professor Gangulee: Is there no such thing as a road cess?—No. I 
am told now that the money received from toll bars is earmarked. 

9500. The Chahinan: Does the Meteorological Service give you as much 
hel]) as may be in its power to give?—At present it does not give us any help 
at all. 

9501. Do you think it ought to?—do not think it can. 

9502. You do not think that the Meteorological Department can do any¬ 
thing for agriculture ?—Very little, unless they can forecast what the monsoon 
is going to be like at least two months ahead, and I take it that that is im¬ 
possible. It would be of some assistance if they could do it. 

9503. Do you think if they could forecast the monsoon two months ahead, 
that would be an important contribution to your problem?—I do. 

9504. How about the Post Office?—I do not think the posts can help us at 
all. 

9505. Does the Post Office not conduct a savings bank?—Yes. 

9506. Is not that a direction in which they could help you?—It is a general 
direction. 

9507. Do you not think that the habit of saving amongs't the agriculturists 
is one of the most important virtues which can be encouraged?—^Yes, certainly. 

9508. Do you not think that the Post Office could help you there by taking 
upon itself the duty of popularising the savings system?—^Yes. That is a view 
which had not struck me, 

9509. Do you envisage the day when every village will have a broadcasting 
receiver?—I suppose ultimately, yes. At present, of course, we are a very 
long way from that; we are hardly linked up even in Madras. There is very 
little wireless to be had. 

9510. Do you think it will come ?—I think it is bound to come. Personally, 
I think wireless is going to change the whole face of the world in quite a short 
time. I envisage being able to talk very easily with England. 

9511. Have savings certificates been pushed at all by any organisation?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

9512. But you will agree that this question of investing the surplus margin 
in a good season is very important?—Certainly. 

9513. Meantime, all such savings are invested in ornaments for women?— 
That is a common custom of the country. 

9514. That is a praotice which to my knowledge is almost universal?—^Yes, 
it is almost universal. 
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9616. I suggest to you that the wealth so utilised is not necessarily wasted j 
is it not the case that the ornaments are usually pledged in famine periods?— 
•Yes, I think that putting the savings into ornaments is merely a form of 
investment; it is considered safe. 

9616. And it is available as a source of credit?—^Yes, or it can always be 
turned into money. 

9517. Dr. Eyder: What do you think is the value of the total amount of 
silver ornaments which a gaily decked bride of a ryot wears?—I do noc know. 

9518. The Chairman: How long have you been in this Presidency?—^Twenty 
years, 

9619, With regard to question 6 of our Questionnaire (Agriciiltui*al 
Indebtedness) are you familiar with the statutes, whether All-India or pro^ 
vincial, which deal with the question of debt or credit?—No, I am afraid I 
have not made a study of that. 

9520. Are you familiar with the practice of advancing taccavi loans in the 
Presidency?—No; again, J do not know very much about it. • 

9521. Have you applied yourself to the problem of long-term credit at all? 
—No, only in a very general way. That part of tho work I rather look upon as 
being the duty of the Co-operative Department, which is an entirely separate 
department. T am in close touch with that department, I meet the Regis¬ 
trar, and we talk things over a great deal, but that is as far as it goes. 

9522. I do not want to press you on the point, as you have told us that you 
have not applied yourself to it, but surely in the matter of taccavi it is not 
quite correct to say that co-operative organisations are alone concerned with 
it, is it?—^No, not in the case of taccavi. 

9523. On page 40, dealing with our question 6 (h) you say, “special 
measures to rehabilitate the indebted ryot and to prevent his land being auc¬ 
tioned by the nmneylender seem to be urgently needed.'’ Is tho whole of the 
scheme which you adumbrate designed to deal u^ith existing debt, and not to 
provide long-term credits for improvements?—I think it could do both, but 
existing debt is the first thing to get rid of. 

9524. You make a suggestion in paragraph 3 for the preliminary financing 
of such a scheme, and you say “ e.g., from postal savings bank funds or cash 
certificates.” So that you do lean upon tho Post Office a little?—Yes. 

9525. You say further “ there would not bo much recurring expenditure as 
there would be a steady inflow of instalments year after year.” Do you know 
the rate of interest paid to investors in the Post Office savings fund ?—I do not 
at the moment, no. 

Dexvan Bahadur Baghavayxja: It is 8 per cent. 

9626. The Chairman: Is that money on demand; is it liable to be produced 
at call?—Yes. 

9527. I do not want to take you into this unless you have seriously consi¬ 
dered the financial proposal that you have made; but do you think it possible 
to finance a scheme for long-term credit on funds liable to be produced at call? 
If it is only a general suggestion I will not pursue the matter?—It is a general 
suggestion. 

9528. You make a proposal for the provision of land mortgage banks under 
Government auspices. How far has this idea proceeded in your Presidency? 
Is this just a suggestion from you or is it in the air?—It is in the air. 

9529. Nothing so far has been done?—^No. 

9630. Do you know anything about the specific proposals for the setting up 
of these land mortgage banks?—No, it is merely a proposal of mine. 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Two banks have just started working. 

9531. The Chairman: T notice you do not give us an answer to our question 
7 (Fragmentation of Holdings) although you have been good enough, as a 
Presidency officer, to provide us with a monograph on that question?—^I have 
sent you a note on that question. 
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9682. Have you accurate facts and statistics as to fragmentation in the 
Presidencyf—No, I have not, but they could be got. 

9638. Are they available?—They are not available; they wiD have to be 
got. 

9534. Does that mean that they have been amassed but not arranged, or 
that they have not yet been collected?—It means that they will have to be 
collected from all the villages; they are there but we should have to collect 
them. 

9536, They are there I suppose on the laud revenue records?—^Yes; they 
would have to be put together. 

9636. The matter has not gone any further than that?—No. Wo could not 
possibly get them collected in time for this Commission. 

9637. I should like to ask you a question or two in regard to^ your answer 
on page 43. What so-called major irrigation schemes have you in this Presi¬ 
dency?—Beginning in the north, there is a very big canal centre in the Goda¬ 
vari all round Vizagapatam, right down. There is a big canal irrigation 
scheme run from the river. And then there is the big Mettur project which 
is now being constructed and which is an enormous affair. Then there is 
another j)roiecfc here at the foot of these hills, which will bring water, irriga¬ 
tion, light and power into Coimbatore; it is projected but not completed. 

953^. What degree of touch is there between you and your department on 
the one hand and the Irrigation Department on the other ?—None whatever. 

9539. Would you agree with me that no irrigation problem is without its 
agricultural problem?—I agree very strongly. 

9540. How do you account for the fact that there is no touch between these 
two departments?—T cannot account for it; it always has been so. 

9541. Dr. Hyder: Is it due to the land revenue system here, where you 
have consolidated assessnient for water and revenue, that the Irrigation De¬ 
partment is more in touch with the Land Revenue Department than with your 
Department?—That probably is the rea.son, yes. 

9542. Ihwaa Bahadur liaghavayya: Before undertaking big schemes of 
irrigation do not the Land Revenue Department now consult the Agricultural 
Department as to the suitability of the soil, adaptability to irrigation and so 
on?—They do in a very tentative way. A few projects have been sent to the 
Director for his opinion. But no notice is taken of one^s opinion. 

9543. The Chairman: That is not quite the same thing as not consulting?— 
That is true; but I may point out that on the Mettur project, the new one, 
we have never been consulted at all. 

9544. May I ask you ivhen you first heard of the Bhavani scheme?—When 
I was living here at Coimbatore. 

9545. About how long ago?—Before the War. 

9646. Do you know how that scheme is proceeding at the moment ?—No. 1 
understand it is hung up.‘ 

9547. Have you ever been consulted about the agricultural problems con¬ 
nected with that scheme?—No. 

9548. Do you wish to make any specific complaints or to make any sug¬ 
gestions with regard to this absence of touch between the Departments?—Yes. 

I would like to suggest that the Director of Agriculture should be a member 
of the Irngation Board. 

9549. How about your Provincial Board of Agriculture?—^We have not got 
one. 

9660. You have nothing of that son?—No, no Provincial Board of Agri¬ 
culture 

9551. You have no consultative or general Board of that sort which brings 
together round a table everyone interested in agriculture?—We have nothing 
of that sort. 
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9562. Then how about the minor schemeBP Have you in this Presidenoy 
any oflSoer charged with the duty of advising the cultivators as to minor ^ 
irrigation works?—No. 

9553. Is it your view that a great deal might be done to increase the pro-' 
ductivity of the soil of this Presidency by minor irrigation works?—Yes, I 
think a great deal could be done. What I particularly wish to emphasise is 
that existing works, existing tanks and existing channels should be kept in 
order. 

9554. You will be glad to see even the existing works kept in order P—^Yes. 

9555. You say, ** There should be a special branch of the Irrigation De- 
partment whose business it should be to remedy these evils and to keep in 
thorough repair all the existing irrigation facilities.*' Do you mean major 
and minor?—^No. I am speaking of minor works here. 

9556. Sir Ganga Bam.: Do the Irrigation Department get any revenue from 
these minor tanks?—No, probably they do not, but there is alwaj’-s the water- 
tax and the land-tax. 

9557. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is there not a minor irrigation staff 
attached to each district working under the Collector, a staff of supervisors 
and overseers?—There is, yes; but they do not get these things done. T 
want a Special Irrigation Officer who will see that they are done. 

9558. The Chairman.: Is well-irrigation in the Presidency being pushed?— 
Yes; that is being pushed up to a point; the pumping and boring is done by 
the Industries Department and they help the people. 

9559. We shall of course ask the officer responsible for the technical details; 
but I wondered whether on this subject of wells there was anything you 
wished to say as to the measure of touch between the two departments?—^No^ 
no more than what I have said. We are out of touch with the Irrigation 
people. 

9560. Have you water-logging problems in this Presidency?—Not very 
serious ones. 

9561. Have you the alkaline problem?’—Again not a very serious one. 

9562. By not very serious, what do you mean?—I mean that there is not a 
very big area of alkaline land, and it is alkaline^ land which can be handled; 
all that is necessary is to grow a big, bulky green dressing on it and ploiigh 
it in. 

9563. Have you in mind that the fact a certain amount of water-logged 
and also of salt land exists is a warning that it might spread ?—Yes. We are 
watching that. We keep our eye on that very carefully. 

9564. Have you any schemes here, not for irrigation in the ordinary sense, 
but for occasional soakage of the soil ? That is to say, small schemes designed 
to give a group of ryots enough water to soak their ground, say, two or three 
times?—That is to say, small tanks? 

9565. Yes. That is the sort of scheme which you have in mind when you 
say that an extension might be brought about?—^Yes. A great many of these 
tanks exist all over the Presidency, but they are apt to fall into disrepair and 
it seems to be nobody’s business to keep them in repair. I want that sort of 
thing looked to more carefully. 

9566. Have you found that in matters on which you and the Irrigation 
Department must, in the nature of things, come together, you agree with the 
Irrigation Department? How about the advice of these two departments as 
to the amount of water required to grow sugarcane?—We do not agree. As a 
matter of fact in this Presidency we have really done very little work indeed 
upon the question how much water is in fact required for the crop, 

9567. But yet, in spite of that, yon manage to disagree with the Irrigation 
Department?—^Yes, that is true. 

9568. What gallonage do you as a deparfcment recommend for sugarcane? 
-^We have not gone as far as that. 
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9569. Frofessor Gangulee: Dd you carry on any investigation on the water 
requiremeuta of sugarcane?—^No. We are just now beginning to try and find! 
out. The sugarcane station which you saw yesterday is a Governme^nt oi 
India station. We have no station of our own, but we are just opening a 
station of our own at Anakapalle. There I am dehnitely preparing to carry 
out systematic research work as to the amount of water required for sugar* 
cane, and I have got sanction to put down all my water channels in cement; 
so that it is a piece of new work. 

9570. Mi\ Calvert: But sugarcane occupies a very minute area, does itu 
not?—No, 

9571. 100,000 acres ?—Yes. 

9572. But that is nothing ?—Nothing compared with some other Provinces 
but still it is a good area in this Province. 

9573. Nothing compared with 39,000,000 acres of your total area?—No„ 

9574. The Chairmnn: Have you anything to say as to the method of charg¬ 
ing tor water? Which method do you recommend, the volumetric basis or 
the acreage basis P—I should like to recommend the volumetric basis, but 1 
see the difficulties of carrying it out. 

9575. You think it is the ideal basis?—I think it is ideal, but I admit the* 
difficulties. 

9576. And you have nothing more which you wish to say on that subject P— 
No. 

9577. You do not give us any answer to our question 9, with regard to» 
soils. I am sure you must have a great deal of information which is material 
on that question ?—I am afraid my answers are not very complete, because I 
had such a very short time within which to prepare that note. But I would* 
like to mention that, with regard to question 9, I have answered it in» 
answering other questions. 

9578. Are you satisfied with w^hat you are doing here as to research on* 
soils?—I am satisfied wuth what we have done; hut I want to do a lot more. 

9579. Have you problems of denudation and reclamation before you, denu¬ 
dation due to flooding of deforested areas?—Yes; there are those problems 
but they are not very big problems here. 

9580. Not very important in this Presidency?—Not very important. 

9581. I should have thought that in the hill country here they were very 
substantial?—No; on our hills nearly all the cultivation is being carried out 
by big companies who are growing tea, rubber, coffee and that sort of thing; 
the rest of it is forest and heavy jungle, and the planters, as a whole, have 
been taught to stop all soil erosion. When I came here originally 1 found, 
that there was a good deal of that; I introduced systems of green dressing,, 
trenching, pitting and so on, which have been very successful and are now am 
almost universal practice; a tremendous lot of denudation has been stopped. 

9582. Is there no cutting down of virgin forest above the level of forest 
plantations P—No. 

9583. So that you do not think the shocking calamities of 1925 were in; 
any way due to faulty practices?—No. 

9584. But were entirely due to the immense rainfall in a short time?— 
Entirely. 

9585. How about improving and reclaiming lands by the deposit of silt? 
Is that a practice which has been worked out in this Presidency at all?—No. 
We have done nothing of that sort, 

9586. You probably know that in many parts of Italy, for instance, most' 
important and fertile tracts have been built up by the able application of the 
principle of carrying silt by water and depositing it where it is required?— 
Yes. In this Presidency nothing of that sort has been done; but a similar 
thing is being done in Travancore. 

9587. On page 41, question 10, you give a list of the fertilisers exported. 
Bpt before proofing to that I should like to ask if you have anything tm 
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«ay as to the use of night-soil as manure. Is fhat practice in existence in this 
Presidency at all?—^Yes, in certain places; especially round the towns you 
will get people to take it. But on the whole in this Presidency there is a 
strong caste objection to using night-soil. 

9588. Do you think that the manufacture of manure from night-soil will 
overcome the prejudice?—think it might, particularly if it were by a pro¬ 
cess like the activated sludge process which would eliminate all smell and 
appearance and leave the manure in the form of nice, clean organic matter, 

9589. Do you think, in view of the enormous expense of fertilisers and 
the large population in this Presidency, that that problem is one which might 
well receive the attention of your department?—^Yes. It is receiving the 
attention of my department. 

9690. Work is being done?—Work is being done up to a point. I would 
like to have an activated sludge process linked up with the drainage system 
of every big town; that is a point of view that I have done my utmost to 
teach, to preach about and to lecture about. The difficulty arises in getting 
the municipality to do it. There are one or two schemes being put down 
now; there is one at Madura, and there is a big scheme in connection with 
Madras, which I believe is to have an activated sludge plant. But it is slow 
uphill work convincing people and it is an expensive thing, 

9591. Does that leave a crude manure; is that the ultimate process?—^No; 
it does not leave it in a crude state; you deal with night-soil and sewage as a 
whole and treat it bacterially; it leaves the mud at the end, which is the 
fertiliser. Sludge is a very valuable fertiliser. 

9592. Is your dopartment actually carrying out investigations in that 
•direction?—No; I have asked for an activated sludge plant to be attached 
to this farm, but I have not yet got it; I hope to get it; I certainly think it 
is a thing I ought to have. 

9593. You give a list of fertilisers exported from the Madras Presidency; 
you give the weight of bones exported in tons. Do you deplore that export?— 
I do deplore it; I want it stopped. 

9694. Dr. Myder: Do you want jt prohibited?—^Yes; prohibited. 

9595. The Chairman: MThat is the limiting factor in this Presidency?— 
Phosphate. 

9596. Quite definitely .p—Q uite definitely. 

9597. Professor Oangulee: What about nitrogen?—That is not the limiting 
factor. 

9598. The Chairman: Are superphosphates or is slag being imported?— 
Superphosphates are. 

9599. Not basic slag?—Not basic slag to any extent. 

9600. You give a list of imports of fertilisers into Ceylon; are those all 
from Madras?—To a very great extent. 

9601. But not all? They are the figures of import from overseas into 
Ceylon, are they not?—^My table of figures shows the imports into Ceylon of 
fertilisers from everywhere. I could give you figures showing how much goes 
from Madras to Ceylon. 

9602. As it stands I really do not see that the table makes much contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of the problem, because one does not know how much of 
these imports come from Madras and how much from elsewhere?—^Most of 
these things do actually go to Ceylon from Madras. l/^Mt in the table to 
snow how the price was going up. 

9603. On page 43, paragiaph 2, you say, If the price can be brought low 
enough to ensure a profit by their use, there is no particular difficulty in 
persuading the ryots to use manures,” Of course if you can bring the level 
of cultivation upwards that is the same thing, is it not?—Net altogether, 

9604. It has the same effect? All I mean is that, if you introduce varie¬ 
ties of crops which are better qualified to make full use of the manures which 
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are pronded^ then a price can be paid economicali^r for the manure which 
with a poor quality of crop would not be economic P—^Yes, that is true. 

9606. Have you any figures of improved yield per acre in typical tracts 
of the Presidency as the result of applying various manures?—^Yes, 

9606. Could you provide us with those figures ?—I can, yes. ' 

9607. Perhaps you will put them in later on?—T will. 

9608. With regard to this question of fertilisers in relation to research, 
do you feel that you are carrying out sufficient research on fertilisers?— 
Certainly not sufficient; but I am satisfied with the work that we have done, 
though it is certainly not sufficient. If I were to admit it was sufficient I 
should have to admit that research on that particular problem had finished, 
and I do not admit that. In view of the fact that even at Bothamsted new 
discoveries are being made in relation to manures, we cannot yet have done 
sufficient work out here. 

9609. On page 43, paragraph 3 (e) (1) you say: “Discovering how rapidly 
the use of artificial manures usocl alone deteriorates tho quality of grain , . 
Wliat do you mean by “ quality of grain “?—Its feeding value. 

9610. Its feeding value to the human population?—^This is a very big sub¬ 
ject on which we have done a great deal of work in this Presidency and we 
rather tliink we are on the eve of a very great discovery. It would take a 
good deal of time to explain that to you; may I deal with that actually in 
the laboratory; T have got it all planned out there with all the graphs and 
everything else. 

9611. 1 only wanted to know what you meant by the words “qualify of 
grain/’ You are not concerned with the price on the market; you are con¬ 
cerned with the nutritive value?—Yes, T am concerned with the nutritive^ 
value. I should like to take you through that story in the laboratory from 
beginning to end. 

9012. On page 44 you say you have not, in your view, had the resources 
at your disposal to give the attention to horticultural matters whicli they 
dosene. What have you by way ol horticultural stations?—^We have at 
Coonoor a very small fruit station where wo are experimenting with varie¬ 
ties of plums and apples, and fruits of that sort. Half-way down the Ghat 
we have another little station where we can grow tropical fruits; at the foot 
of the Ghat we have a third station where we can grow oranges. They are 
all very small and work on them is very limited. 

9013. Do you think fruit-growing can be undertaken by ryots?—^I do not 
think it can be developed very widely; it will have to be confined to the hills; 
there is no reason why it should not be in tho hands of the ryots in the hills. 
The main difficulty about fruit in this Presidency will centre around the 
transport to tin* markets. 

9614. Where will the markets be?—The markets would be in the big towns 
like Madras. Transport will be our chief difficulty. But if one could grow 
apples and fruit that would travel well, I think a good deal could be done. 

9615. Do you see any signs of cultivators in the hills taking up fruits?— 
Very little. 

9616. Dexvan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is not a good deal of tropical fruit 
grown in the plains?—A certain amount of oranges. 

9617. Oranges, plantains and mangoes?—^Yes; but not as a big industry. 
A good deal of plantains is grown, but otherwise it is not a big industry. 

9618. The Chairman: Is the department attending at all to the question 
of tropical fruit-growing?—^Yes; in particular we have done a fair amount of 
work on plantains. 

9619. Have you a station?—^We do some of that work at the Anakapalle 
station, where part of the work is devoted to plantain growing. 

9620. Of course the tropical fruit problem is quite a different one from 
the hill fruit problem; is it not?—^Quite a different one, yes. 
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9621. The production of tropical fruit, if capable of extension, might make 
«a very important addition to the ryot's means of livelihoodP—Undoubtedly; 
<all the way up the north-east of the Presidency there are great stretches of 
limes and oranges and that sort of tropical fruit, as to which we hare done 
and are doing a certain amount of work, though we have not got a station. 

9622. You would like to do more?—^Yes; I should like to have a definite 
flcitrus station. 

9623. On page 44, in answer to question 11 (a) (Hi), you say, There are 
in this Presidency no seedsmen of repute who can be trusted to take up 
this work." Do you think it would be a great advantage to agriculture in 
Tthe Presidency if the distribution of good seed were to pass into reliable 
«oommeroial hands?—Yes; if it passed into reliable commercial hands, I think 
it would be a great advantage. 

9624. Has it ever occurred to you to consider the possibility of encourag¬ 
ing the venture by, let us say, a small subsidy on a declining scale or some 
^expedient of that sort? You do not recommend it?—^There is no starting 
point. 

9625. Is the main difficulty the fact that seed at present, apart from that 
which you distribute, is in the main being distributed by those who lend money 
“to cultivators?—Yes. 

9626. On page 44, paragraph 4, you give what you conceive to be an 
idea] system of distributing seed. You probably conceive the co-operative 
societies as being even better distributors of seed than commercial people?— 
Yes, I do. 

9627. Do you look forward to a day in the measurable future when these 
societies will be in a position to distribute seed?—I am afraid I personally 
am very pessimistic about co-operative societies in this or any other Presidency. 

9628. So that when you say that the work of distribution of seed is really 
work which should be done by co-operative societies and that the Agricultural 
Department should not be hampered by the work of distribution at all. your 
policy there is really one of despair. You do not look forward to the co¬ 
operative societies being able to relieve you of this function?—Not in my 
time; I think one here and there will be able to do it, but as a general thing 
I think it will be many years before they can do it as a whole. Here and 
“there one finds a society which can and will do it, but they will not be able 
to do it for the whole Presidency for a very long while. 

9629. Bewan Bahadur Bagharayya : Some societies have taken over the sale 
of seed from you already?—One or two of the good ones, as an experiment. 

9630. The Chairman: How about the details of your own machinery for 
•distributing seed ? This is very important; can you tell us any more than you 
kave put in in your note?—No; I tried to put it in the note very fully, but 
I will go over it again if you wish. 

9631. If you are satisfied there are no points of interest, I will not trouble? 
—I have nothing to add to that note and to the description in my Administra¬ 
tion Report, as long as it is plain. 

9632. On page 45, in answer to question 11 (c) of our Questionnaire, that 
is to say, asking whether any successful efforts in improving crops or substi¬ 
tuting more profitable crops have come under your own observation, you talk 
about Cambodia cotton having required legislation and the passage into law 
of a Pest Act. Was that the Pest and Diseases Act of 1919 ?—It is a local Act, 
not the All-India Act. 

9633. The Pest and Diseases Act of 1919 is mentioned later in your note, 
and I was wondering whether that was the same Act. Perhaps you would 
rather wait till we come to the second reference, and I will take you back 
to it?—^Yes, it is the same Act. 

9634. Would you make it much more rigorous than it is2—Very much more 

ngorous. 
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9636. Of course, Government is naturally sensitive about any compulsion P 
—True. 

9636. Bo you think public opinion is ripe for the extension of the Act in 
the direction you suggest?—think so. 

9637. On page 45 you talk about the extension of the grorind-nut crop in 
recent years; you give the very considerable increase that has taken place in 
the past 22 or 23 years, and you say this extension is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. Is that because ground-nut has displaced food crops?—^Yes; for 
no other reason. 

9638. Bo you think the standard of living of the cultivator in the country 
which you know here is likely to rise substantially as the result of any pro¬ 
cess other than the substitution of money crops for food crops?—No, I do not 
think it is. 

9639. You think that a substantial increase in i)urchasing power can only 
result from an extension of the acreage, and an improvement in the yield, of 
money crops at the expense of food crops?—Yes, on the whole I do think 
that. 

9640. Then why do you deplore the extension of ground-nuts?—Well, 
because the first duty of an agricultural country is to feed itself. 

9641. You do not think that the ryot, given cash for a money crop, can 
always feed himself?—Not necessarily. 

9642. Do you not think he can buy his food with the cash he secures for 
the money crops?—Not necessarily at all, because if your food crop runs short 
and you have to import food, immediately the price of food will go up, and 
you are in somebody else’s hands. 

9643. How do you reconcile that with j'our agreement (if you do agree) 
that no substantial and lasting improvement in the ryots* economic position 
can be attained by any means other than an increase in the amount of money- 
crops grown?—No, I think 1 must go back and say I do not agree with that; 
1 did not quite see where that was leading to. 

9644. Dr. Hyder: I ask you to consider this position. “ In a famine year 
you will have no food croi)s at all?—^No, 

9646. Then you have these prosperous years in which the cultivators grow 
money crops?—Yes, 

9646. Now compare the first state of affairs with the second state of affairs. 
You say an agricultural country should grow foodstuffs. In a famine year 
there will be no food crops. If in good years the cultivators grow money 
crops, there is a probability of their having money to pay for imported food 
in a famine year; if they do not grow money crops, they will not be able to 
purchase imported food in the famine years?—That is so up to a point, but 
that does not imply that all the money got in a good year is saved up against 
a bad one. I do not agree that it is saved; it is spent. 

9647. But the position would be the same if he grew food crops; in a 
famine year there will be no money and no food ?—^True; there will be no money 
or crop. 

9648. So that I think the balance of advantage lies on the side of the 
money crops; because if he raises a money crop there is a chance that he may 
carry over some money to buy his food in a famine year; but if he grows a 
food crop, there will be no money and no food Yes, I see that. 

9649. The Chairman: I suggest to you that this apparent paradox is to be 
explained in this way; that, given good selling of money crops and good buying 
of necessities; given also sufficient communications to make available at a 
reasonable price to the ryot foodstuffs and the necessities of life which he 
must buy, an increase in purchasing power, the result of the substitution of 
money crops for food crops, is in fact going to lead to an increased standard of 
living?—^Yes, I agree. 

9660. But, in the absence of those communications and good selling and 
buying by the ryot, persons other than the ryot get the benefit of the difference 
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between the value of the food crop and the value of the money crop^ and the 
ryot is still left with hunger to face in years of famine P—agree. 

9651. Do you suggest any action to check the tendency described on page 
46. The rapid spread of ground-nut in recent years in the unirrigated 
tracts of the Oircars and the Deccan, which are liable to frequent famine or 
scarcity, is a matter to be viewed with grave concern.’* Have you any posi¬ 
tive measures in view now ?—No. 

9652. Now may I take you to page 48 of your note. Have you any strik¬ 
ing examples of the successful introduction of agricultural machinery into the 
Presidency?—^No striking examples. 

9653. How about the sugar mill?—I should not call it striking. Iron 
sugar mills are undoubtedly spreading; they came linked together with the 
improved variety of cane, which is a vei'y hard one which the country mill 
will not crush so that they had to have the iron mills. 

9654. Professor Gangulee: What about the Monsoon plough?—The Monsoon 
plough is slowly becoming popular; we sell a great many of them; it is largely 
a question of price. 

9655. The Chairman: Later on you say you think that there is a very pro¬ 
mising opening for the introduction of improved implements of tillage based 
rather on a bettering of the indigenous tools and implements rather than upon 
any introduction of new machinery?—Yes. 

9666. I suppose that in the interests of India you look forward to a thriv¬ 
ing industry founded on a flourishing system of agriculture?—Yes. 

9657. Do you think that Indian industrial enterprise is coming forward to 
meet the demand for improved agricultural implements?—It is not coming 
forward now; I think it would come forward. 

9658. Can you suggest any way of encouraging that movement?—No; I 
am afraid I cannot. What I feel is that if one had a cheap and efficient 
plough that one could sell in such very large quantities as to make it worth 
while for a firm tb take up its manufacture, there is no reason at all why a 
firm like Tata’s should not be able to make it in India. 

9659. So as to get the full advantage of the choaimess of mass production ? 
^Yes. 

9660. Is there any difficulty in the way of distribution of agricultural 
implements which you wish to bring before the Commission?—No, there is no 
difficulty about distributing them. 

9661. Would you suggest that the instalment principle of payment, the 
price-down system or the hire system would bo the best form by which you 
could extend the use of more expensive implements?—The hire system if 
anything; T do not think the instalment system will work; the hire system 
will be the better one. 

9662. As regards question 15, Veterinary, you do not give us any ideas?— 
The Veterinary Department is a separate department. 

9663. I quite understand that, but it touches you very closely, does it not? 
—True. 

9664. Is there anything that you wish to say about the central institution 
at Muktesar? I am merely giving you the opportunity?—No, I have nothing 
special to say about Muktesar. 

9665. What about the Provincial Department; is it in close touch and co¬ 
operation with you?—There is very close touch indeed. 

9666. You are satisfied, are you?—Quite satisfied. 

9667. How abou‘*i veterinary skill in relation to the improvement of the 
breeds of animals ? Are you getting there the help you are entitled to expect 
from the Veterinary Service?—Yes. We have a Veterinary Officer from the 
Veterinary Department attached to all our cattle farms to deal with disease. 
There is an officer at Hosur, and there is one here. 
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^ 066?. you anything to bring before the Commission about the teach*^ 
mg of veterinary science P—No. 1 may put in a word about research. I 
think more veterinary research should be done in the Province; I should like 
to see more provincial veterinary research. 

9669. Provincial veterinary research carried on at existing institutions?—* 
Yes; at existing institutions5 I want that done centrally and provindally in 
the same way as we are doing agriculture. 

9670. On page 49, you speak of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Mr. Littlewood. What is the exact function of that officer in relation to 
animal improvement?—He looks after all animal work; he has charge of what 
I may call the Presidency work; he looks after all the questions dealing with 
breeding and animal work all over the Presidency. 

9671. Is he a whole-time cattle improvement officer .p—^Y es; with head¬ 
quarters at Hosur. 

9672. What is he styled?—^Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock. 

9673. You do not call him Cattle Improvement Officer?—No. 

9674. Do you not think some title of that sort might make his function 
plainer to the public F—I do. I think there is no system with regard to most 
of the titles given to officers in my Department. They are very often inappro- 
l)riate; I should like to have an improvement in that direction. 

9675. On page 49 you go on to deal with dairying; you say it is not going 
to prove really profitable until the public is protected by law from inferior 
products put on the market. Do you suggest that public opinion is now 
ripe for legislation on this matter?—I think so. 

9676. Do you suggest that there should be municipal rules or provincial 
legislation or an All-India Act?—I think it would be better if the legislation 
were Provincial. 

9677. The urban population forms an overwhelming majority of the poten¬ 
tial demand ?—Yes, The matter is now under the consideration of the Madras 
Municipality; they are talking of introducing such legislation. I think they 
were and they certainly should. 

9678. Are there no rules now?—No. 

9679. I thought you had a Public Health Act in Madras?—^Yes; but it 
does not deal with the question of pure food, 

9680. That is definitely so, is it?—Yes, you can adulterate food as much 
as you like. 

9681. Dewan Bahaihiv Baohrr'nyifu : Under the Madras City Muncipalities 
Act, the municipalities can control food,^—They have the power, but they do 
not exercise it. 

9682. They can frame bye-laws?—They can; but they do not. 

9683. The Chairman: There are really three stages; the first is to do nothing; 
the second is to pass rules but not to enforce them; the third is both to pass 
and enforce rules. At what stage are you?—We are at the middle stage. 

9684. Bexoan Bahadur Baghaxmyya: There is an Act empowering the Cor¬ 
poration to do it?—^Yes; but they have not done it yet. 

9685. The* Chairman: Have you anthing to say about the improvement of 
sheep?—We are doing a little work on that; we are trying to improve the 
quality of the wool and the weight of the clip, 

9686. Do you think that sheep offer any promise for the future?—I do not 
think so in this Presidency; there are not sufficiently big grazing areas. 

9687. Pr. Hyder: What about the NilgirisP—In the Nilgiris sheep do not 
do particularly well, because they cannot stand up to that terrible monsoon: 
you get a very high death rate when you try rearing sheep in the Nilgiris. 
We tried to do it, the planters tried it, but in the big monsoon, owing to the 
•cold, the wind and the rain, they die unless they are carefully sheltered, ami 
that adds to the expenditure enormously. 
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9688. The Chairrmn: Are you doing anything in the way of improving goatef 
-—We have not touched that. 

9689. The goat is a useful animal, is it not?—It is a useful animal 
but it is a serious nuisance. It does an enormous amount of damage to forest 
grazing areas. 

9690. It gives good milk?—^Yes, but it also does an immense amount of 
harm. 

9691. Detmn Bahadur Bagharayya: Is not there a systematic campaign 
carried on for the destruction of goats in this Presidency?—I would not call 
it a systematic campaign, but many of the Forest Panchayats have determined 
to eliminate the goat because it does more damage than it is worth. 

9692. The Chairman: Why is that so ? Do you wish to see the goat elimina¬ 
ted from the Presidency?—No, by no means; I should like to see it controlled; 
but I certainly do not want to eliminate it by any means. 

9698. 1 notice that there are more pigs in this neighbourhood than I have 
seen anywhere els€* in India. Is that an important industry?—It is not im¬ 
portant; it depends a great deal on the caste of the people who keep and 
eat pigs; round here there are a great many people w'ho do that. 

9694. Have you any idea of the pig population of the Presidency?—None 
whatever; they are chiefly kept for food purposes. 

9695. Dr. Ryder: Are they kept by the Panchamas?—Yes. 

9696. They eat them?—Yes. 

9697. The Chairman: I do not see any other reason for keeping pigs?—For 
making bacon. 

9698. That is food?—Yes; I meant they were eaten direct. 

9699. Dr, Ryder: Do the Panchamas supply the European population of 
the Madras Presidency and other areas with pigs?—No; all the pig that is 
eaten by Europeans is imported; we should be afraid to eat pigs bred in this 
country. 

9700. The Chairman: On page 49, you say, ‘f Large zamindars should be 
encouraged to establish pure-bred herds of country cattle.’^ How do you 
propose to do that?—Merely by education and propaganda generally. When 
we are ialking about encouraging zamindars, Pajas and big men to take up 
agriculture, I think a great deal could be done (it is beginning to be done 
now) if the Governors of Provinces and His Excellency the Viceroy showed 
that they took a personal interest in the matter. T^ord Goschen, the Governor 
of Madras, ivho is a farmer and is very keen on farming, is doing that, and 
it is undoubtedly doing a lot of good. I should like to see more of that done; 
I think it is one way of improving things. If the really high officials like the 
Viceroy and Governors show that they are interested jn agriculture and care 
about it and know about it, I think jt would do an enormous amount of 
good where big men are concerned. His Excellency the Viceroy is at present 
going see all the Government farm's himself and to my mind he is doing 
an immense amount of good work. 

9701. Mr, Calvert: Do you think if the Viceroy and Governors took an 
interest in cattle-breeding, as they do in horse shows, it might do a good 
deal for the cattle-breeding industry?—^Yes, I understand Lord. Willingdom 
did that; I should like to see more of that. 

9702. How many premium bulls have you in the Province at the moment?— 
Twelve. 

9703. Only 12?—That is all. 

9704. Are you satisfied with that figure?—No; this is quite a new idea 
of ours. We have only been at it a very few years. 

9705. Are they standing at a fee or free?—^At a small fee. 

9706. Do you think the fee is a deterring factor?—No, not if it is kept 
low; I think there should be a fee; I do not believe in giving things away: 
there is no value then set on them. 
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9707. Professor GmguUe: How much do you charge?—8 aunas or a rupee, 

9708. Never more than a rupee?—^No. 

9709. The Chairman: Where are the best cattle in the Presidency?—^In the 
Ongole tract. 

9710. Is the difference as between the best and the average really notice¬ 
able?—Quite noticeable. 

9711. Is the Ongole tract an area of enclosures? Is the land enclosed?— 
No, it is not enclosed, 

9712. Dewan Bahadur Itaghavayya: Is there not the Kancha system there 
to some extent?—To some extent; it is a very small extent, as far as I know. 

9713. The Chairman: Do you associate the effect of enclosed pastures and 
enclosed land generally with the general improvement of cattle ?—Yes, it would 
improve the cattle if we could do that. 

9714. With regard to page 49, the herds of the Military dairy farnls are 
of course founded entirely on the first cross between an imported bull and 
the local cow?—Yes, 

9715. Is that cross highly economic and satisfactory as a producer of milk? 
—Yes. 

9716. W^hat about the next cross after the first cross? Is that a useful ani¬ 
mal?—Quite useful. 

9717. And the next?—The next also, I think; I have great hopes of this 
crossing; I think that we have some animals here that will show we are 
justified in that hope. 

9718. Do you think that one of the results of this cross is likely to lie an 
improvement in the indigenous breed?—^Yes; as far as milk is concerned 
certainly. 

9719. How about the cross as a contribution to the production of a dual 
purpose animal?—You will not get a dual purpose animal on that cross. 

9720. Which are you inclined to back, the attempt to develop a good dual 
piirpase animal or the attempt to specialise as between draft and milk?— 
I am backing both for their own particular purposes; where you want to do 
dairying and supply milk to big towns (which is one of our problems) I should 
be in favour of the cross; where you want animals for cultivation purposes, 
J should favour the Kangayam or the Ongole breed. 

9721. Do you not think that one of the hopes of improving the breed of 
cattle in the countryside is the production of a dual purpose animal, which 
will make it possible for the cultivator to breed his own or his neij^bour’s 
working bullocks, and at the same time to get a reasonable return in milk 
from the dam of the w'orking bullocks?—^Yes, I agree, but I do not think that 
you can ever make a dairy pay as a dairy, with that kind of animal. 

9722. So that the result of your cross with breeds from overseas is likely 
in the main to assist dairying industries founded on the urban demand for 
milk and milk products?—That is what it is intended to do. May I say, while 
we are on this point, that that is why, in this department, we have over and 
over again insisted on Government and elsewhen^ that we ni\ist do both kinds 
of work. At one time we were faced in this department by this attitude, 
** If you want to do cross breeding, why do you want these pure Indian herds? 
We have emphasized that point because we must do both. At Hosur you saw 
I am not only doing my cross breeding, but also grading up pure bred herds 
of Ongole and Kangayam for that very reason. 

9723. I quite understand that. On page 60, you are talking about im¬ 
proving the existing practice in animal husbandry. You say ‘‘ In former 
years when a big man died in a village his relatives generally dedicated a 
bull to the temple. A committee of local breeders was immediately called.^’ 
tHien you go on to describe the manner in which that committee might be used 
for present-day needs. How is that committee to be constituted?—It would 
be a village panchayat, to a great extent. 
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9724. How would it be chosen for this purpose P I take it it must command 
the confidence of breeders in the village?—^Yes, it would be the headman, the 
elders and the priest of the temple, who do command the respect of the 
villagers. 

9725. On page 50 you say, ** Silage-making should be demonstrated in the 
br^ding tracts by the Agricultural Demonstrators, especially in years of good 
rain when there will be an abundance of green fodder/^ Can you give the 
Commission, very shortly, a history of the attempts to popularise the silo in 
this Presidency?—^When we first began work on these things, we were obsessed 
with the idea that silage should be made in a tower; we had tremendous fail¬ 
ures with that system and 1 think it made all silage-making unpopular both 
in the department and outside the department. Now we have discovered that 
the way to make silage in this country is not in a tower but in a pit. Now 
that we have discovered that (I am afraid somewhat late in the day) we are 
trying to demonstrate it. But there is no doubt that we are suffering from the 
first mistakes which were made, many years ago, before there was a properly 
organised Agricultural Department for research. I think it is a very good 
example of how important it is to have organised research work instead of 
haphazard methods. 

9726. When did you make the discovery that you could make silage in pits 
in the first place?—About 10 years ago. 

9727. What steps did you take thereafter and up till now to popularise 
itP—We now make silage on all our experimental stations and demonstrate 
its use there. 

9728. Do you carry it out as demonstration or propaganda on the culti¬ 
vators’ holdings?—It is very difficult to do it. We have done it in several 
places. At all our experimental stations we make it and use it and show 
the people how to do it. 

9729. You told the Commission that the best way to persuade the ryot to 
adopt new methods was to go to his own farm, work under his own conditions, 
and show how it was done. Is that not applicable to the silage?—It cannot 
be done quite so easily. 

9730. Why?—In the first place, the ryot must be growing a fodder crop 
from which to make it, which very often he is not. He must then agree that 
you may cut it and silage it, which he is not always willing to do; it is a very 
difficult thing to demonstrate in that way. To begin with you must have 
the ryot’s permission to demonstrate on his land. 

9731. I agree, but will he not give that permission?—He would perhaps 
give the permission, but very often he has not got the material in sufficient 
quantity for the demonstration. You want a fairly big area of fodder to 
cut and put into the pit. He is not always prepared to lot you do that. You 
cannot demonstrate it on 30 or 40 cents, of land as you can with other things; 
that is the practical difficulty in demonstrating silage. 

9732. Professor Gangulee: On page 39, you say that the ryots are a teach¬ 
able body of men. How do you reconcile that with the statement you have 
just made?—^I do reconcile it. You are trying to hurry me too much; give 
me time and I will teach him to make silage. I cannot teach him as quickly 
as I could teach him to transplant paddy, for instance. It may take 10 years. 

9733. The Chairman: Do you agree with me that this system of silage may 
make a very important contribution towards solving one of the ryot’s principal 
difficulties?—I am sure it will; and the light which has been thrown on 
value of silage by animal nutrition work makes it still more important, 

9734. What crops are you recommending as the best for silage?—Sugarcane. 
When you thin out the sugarcane that makes very good silage. 

9735. What part of the cane do you use for making silage?—^You out out 
the suckers at the bottom. 

9736. That means no sacrifice?—^No; they have got to be thrown out in 
any case, and it is used as fodder. Then, very largely cholam, millet and 
jowari can he used. 
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9737, At what stage do yon recommend the cultivator to cut his choUm 
for silage P*--Just about when it begins to throw flower. 

9788. That is a very difficult moment at which to see it go down the pit, 
is not it P—^Yes. Sunflower we recommend as a crop for silage. We use that 
ourselves and it is a very useful crop for silage, 

9789, Is there any forest grass here which would make good silage P—I 
do not know. I doubt it. We know very little about grasses. 

9740. What about ‘spear grass P—At Hosur that is what we are going 
to do; we have discovered that hay made out of spear grass is not of any 
great value; the cattle only just maintain themselves on it; so to get over the 
difficulty we are going to cut it early and make silage. 

9741. With regard to what you say about the nutritive quality of hay 
made from spear grass, do you include hay made from spear grass before the 
spears harden?—Yes. 

9742. Do you think the fact that the use of the silo involves double hand¬ 
ling of the fodder is a serious disadvantage ?—No, 

9743. You think that the ryot would find a place for his pit quite close to 
where he feeds his stock?—I think he could quite easily and, after all, 
that sort of thing does not matter very much in this country. Where the 
ryot does his own work it is a question of labour and there is always labour 
to be had. 

9744. We realised the other day at Hosur that in this climate it is necessary 
to cart your crop almost as you cut it unless you work early in the morning 
or very late at night, so as to prevent a degree of dryness occurring which 
prevents fermentation?—That is so. 

9746. Is that a serious handicap to silage-making by the cultivators?—I 
would not call it serious, but it makes it more difficult. 

9746. You have known for 10 years that silage should be made in a pit;* 
can you tell the Commission how many ryots as such are to-day making silage? 
Very few indeed. 

9747. Do you know of any?—^Yes. 

9748. About how many?—The Pattagar of Paliacottah, one of the bigger 
cattle breeders here, is making it. 

9749. Is he a typical ryot?—No. 

9750. Do you know of any typical ryot who is making silage?—No. 

9751. Do you think that is due to some inherent difficulty, or A'l® to a 
failure in propaganda, or due to the time which must inevitably elapse between 
the recommendation and demonstration of a process, however sound that 
process may be, and its adoption?—T think it is a combination of those factors; 
one very important fact is that the ryot does not usually grow enough fodder 
to make silage; he does not as a rule grow enough fodder to keep his cattle 
properly fed, his main area being taken up by crops like ground-nut, tobacco 
and others. 

9762. Do you think that the practice would substantially improve the 
quality of the working bullocks in the Presidency?—I think it undoubtedly 
would, yes. 

9753. And thereby make an important contribution to the fodder pro¬ 
blem ?—Yes. 

9754, In view of what you said, do you feel yourself that your department 
is spending an adequate amount of time, money and attention in recommend¬ 
ing the adoption of silage?-~Yes;«T think we are. 

9756. Sir Ganga Bam: Have any big landholders in the Province taking 
to this?—Only the Pattagar of Paliacottah. 

9766. You do not know of any other landholder who has taken to it?—No, 

9767. The Chairman: On page 51, in paragraph 10, you are more hopeful 
about the use of the cinema than you were earlier?—May I point out that the 
note you are taking me through was written by Mr. Littlewood and not by 
me? 
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9758. But I want your views. I take it that you are responsible as regards 
the views put forward?—I am not more hopeful about the cinema, ttough 
Mr. Littlewood thinks that it could be done. I made that remark about the 
cinema in my introduction to this very note of Mr. littlewood. 

9759. I quite agree. But I am sure the Commission wishes to hear your 
views about cattle improvement and so on, because you are the responsible 
oflScerP—Yes. 

9760. On page 51, paragraph 11, you say, Milkmen’s Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties should be formed in large towns in order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder 
in bxilk and so obtain it at a cheaper rate.” Do you know what Mr. Littlewood 
refers to there? Is it co-operative societies of milkmen supplying the demand? 
-—Yes; we have a Milkmen’s Co-operative Society in Madras. 

9761. Is that a co-operative dairy?—No. It is simply a society for getting 
cheaper foodstuffs and fodder in bulk. 

9762. A buying society?—^Yes. 

9763. Is the demand for milk in Madras supplied in the main by milk from 
cows or by milk from buffaloes?—Milk from cows in the main. 

9764. Is that the rule in this Presidency?—I think so, yes. 

9765. You think that the cow supplies the greater part of the milk in 
this Presidency?—In the big towns, yes. 

9766. But not in the rural areas P—T dc not think so. It varies from area to 
area. In the towns as a whole it is supplied by cows. There are some places 
where people like buffalo milk much more. 

9767. Do you think the public distinguishes between the two classes of 
milk?—I think so. 

9768. By flavour?—Yes. Buffalo’s milk is much richer in fat. 

9769. Y’ou think the public prefers cow’s milk?—I think the public in 
towns does certainly. 

9770. You think the buffalo is a better milk-producer than the average 
country cow?—^Yes, and it produces much richer milk. 

9771. And more milk?—Yes. 

9772. Do you feel that the amount of attention given to the buffalo is 
hindering the improvement of the cow as a milk-producer ?—No. I would not 
say that. The buffalo is a very important animal; jt is used almost entirely in 
some places for cultivation, especially in the very wet districts, because it can 
stand up to the wet and where it is used for that purpose it is also used for 
the dual purpose. 

9773. On page 51, paragraph 11, you say, ‘‘Milkmen’s Co-operative Booie- 
ties should be formed in large towns in order to purchase foodstuffs and fodder 
in bulk and to obtain it at a cheaper rate. Advances should be given to 
milkmen for the purchase of fresh cows when their cows become dry.” From 
what source do j’ou suggest those advances might come?—^From Government 
loans, or where there is a co-operative society they borrow from the banks. 

9774. I only wanted to be certain that Mr. Littlewood is not suggesting 
any subvention of the dairying industry from the funds provided by the 
general taxpayer?—No. 

9775. There is sometimes a tendency to forget that Government is merely 
another word for the general body of tax-payers?—Yes. 

9776. Mr, Culvert: Mr. Littlewood has no objection to the advance being 
made from their own savings?—No. 

9777. The Chairman: Do you think the cultivator on the whole is as well 
or better off than he was 20 years ago?—I think he is a good deal better off 
than he was. 

9778. Then why do you suppose Mr. Littlewood, in paragraph 13, talks 
about ‘‘ these hard times ”?—Because times are still hard, thou^ the culti¬ 
vator is bettor off, they used to be hardei’. 
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9779. So that it would have been plainer if he had talked about this hardl 
world rather than these hard times?—Yes, it would. 

9780. In regard to paragraph 14, on page 61, you say, ** Steps should be^ 
taken to work out the different values of all Indian foodstujffs.'* Are you 
familiar with the work being carried out at the Animal Nutrition station of 
the Government of India at Bangalore?—^Yes. I am working in very close 
co-operation with that station. 

*9781. Do you surest that the work is after all of a fundamental character 
and completely wilSin the category which you described in an earlier part 
of your note as being that which might suitably be dealt with by a central 
institution, or should it also be done by provincial organisation ?—I think we* 
ought to do exactly as I suggested for the whole system; the central organi¬ 
sation at Bangalore should work on the fundamental problems and the general 
questions, and we should take it up where it is necessary for our own local 
needs. In this particular case I should not expect Mr. Warth at Bangalore 
to work out the values for all the foodstuffs in the whole of India; he wovl\& 
only work on particular lines; it is our provincial duty to work out the nutri¬ 
tive value of our own local foodstuffs. That I consider we ought to do and 
we are taking steps to do it. 

9782. Would you suggest keeping in close touch with Mr. Warth in the- 
work that you are going to do?—The very closest. As to the work that I am 
now doing on animal nutrition, I lay all my schemes of work before Mr, Warth. 
for his advice and opinion. He is always willing to advise. 

9783. Do 3 'ou think that the problem of animal nutrition is also capable' 
of being broken up into two parts, a fundamental part and a part dealing 
with local application; and it is another illustration of the way in which work 
should be divided between the Central Government institution and the provin¬ 
cial institution?—Exactly. 

9784. I want for my own information to be sure that I understand what 
Mr. Littlewoc)d means when he says on page 51 that ryots usually graze their 
cattle on the grass hunds.^^ Ts that a division between irrigated fields?—^Yes, 

978o. On page 52 you say, ‘ There is generally scarcity of fodder in the* 
Coimbatore Dairy during the months of March and May.’’ How much silage* 
do you make in the Coimbatore Dairy?—Enough to carry us through the 
hot weather. 

9786. That only means that on the land you have here there is a shortage 
of grazing?—Yes. 

9787. And he means there is general scarcity of green fodder?—It wouldn 
have been clearer if he had said “ shortage of green fodder.” 

9788. Do you think green fodder is better than silage?—Yes. 

9789. Have you asked Mr. Warth about that?—Yes. 

9790. He told us the other day that he thought an experiment now being, 
conducted showed that silage gave slightly better results?—So he tells me^. 
but I want to see the results first, 

9791. You stick to your own view?—^Yes. 

9792. On page 52 Mr. Littlewood says, I suggest that grazing areas be 
free of tax in the ryots’ holdings, and that each ryot should be compelled to* 
grow a certain amount of fodder or straw sufficient to maintain the number 
of animals he keeps, and that his number of animals should be limited to his 
holding.” Now. to divide that suggestion up into its component parts, I do 
not know whether you agree with any or all of this?—I agree about the* 
grazing area being free of tax, but I do not agree to compulsion. 

9793. Have you consulted the Revenue Department on that point?—I am* 
afraid the Revenue Department would be against it. 

9794. Because it means the sacrifice of revenue?—^Yes, but that objection* 
could be overridden. 

9795. How do you mean?—If it were a better thing to do. 
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^796* It is a question of degree?—^Yee, 

9797. Hare you any figures in mind as to what it would cost?—No, I am 
afraid I hare not. 

9798. That after all is the point?-—Yes, it will hare to be worked out rery 
carefully. 

9799. Dt, Hyder: Mr. Littlewood says that in former days a certain portion 
of the area was tax-free j is that a reference to pre-British days or British 
days?—The pre-British days, I expect. 

9800. He says, ** I am informed that in former days the Ongole ryot who 
reserved one-fourth of his holding for grazing land was not taxed on this 
portion ” ?—I am afraid T cannot tell you where he got that information from. 

9801. The Chairman: You are opposed to compulsion?—^Yes, always. 

9802. How about the number of animals being limited?—I am afraid 
you cannot do that without compulsion; but you mfist simply do what you can 
by teaching them. 

9803. You would have to limit the advantage of the easement from taxation 
of grass lands to those ryots who kept an approved number?—^Yes, you would 
have to do something of that sort. 

9804. But you would probably find a group of cattle in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village which, on that particular day, would be without 
owners?—^Yes, but I think that difficulty could be overcome. 

9805. Is there a demand from overseas for the indigenous cattle of this 
Presidency?—^There is a big demand for Ongoles. 

9806. Where?—They go to Ceylon, they go to Malay, and they have even 
gone as far away as South America. 

9807. Have they gone to Brazil?—^Yes, and that demand was so great that 
we had to stop the export of these cattle; it is forbidden now. 

9808. Is it absolutely forbidden?—^The export of that breed is absolutely 
forbidden. 

9809. Are you in agreement with the policy of closing your ports to all 
export of cattle?—Certainly, of a breed like that. 

9810. Why?—For this reason, that the people sell all their breeding bulls 
and all tbeir best cows, and the stock runs down and down; that is exactly 
what did happen; so we stopped the export and built up the breed again. 
There was a great danger of that breed being entirely lost. 

9811. When did you close the ports to that export?—^About 15 years ago. 

9812. You point to a steady deterioration in the cattle of the ryot going 
on to this day. Do you attribute that to the effects of export?—^No, it was 
only on this particular breed that there was such a tremendous drain. 

9813. Would you agree with me that the demand for pedigree animals over¬ 
seas has been the great stimulus in Great Britain to the improvement of 
various breeds of cattle ?—^Yes, I agree. 

9814. What effect, do you suppose, the closing of British ports to the export 
■of British pedigree animals, particularly to the continent of America, would 
have had upon the breeding policy in Great Britain P—1 agree that that would 
have been disastrous. But this case of the Ongoles was a particular case, and 
I approve of it. 

9815. Do you want this embargo maintained?—I want to maintain it for 
sometime yet, but* I think we could soon get to a state of things where we 
could take off the embargo. My difficulty is that, when it is taken off, I want 
some control as to the number of cattle and, particularly, what cattle may be 
exported. 

9816. Do you not think reasonable cpntrol from the beginning would have 
been better than a hard and fast embargo?—^From the beginning, yes; but 
when that export began, there was no Agricultural Department to advise on 
this sort of thing. When we first got control, it was far too late to control it. 
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9817. Can you support these views by any figures of the estimated numbers of 
reasonably pure Ongoles exported?—I think I can get the flgtires. What I 
can safely say is this, that the breed has improved during the last 15 years a 
great deal, which is due to the closing of the ports. 

9818. What has happened to the blood that went overseas; is there an 
Ongole breed in Brazil, for instance.?—I imagine there is. 

9819. Have you looked to that country at all for the means of a possible 
improvement of the indigenous cattle?—No. 

9820. You have not thought of the possibility of importing bulls from 
Brazil?—No, 

9821. You have not dealt with question 17 of our Questionnaire; it deals 
• with Agricultural Industries. As the result of what I have heard recently, I 

should like to break up this question into two divisions; first, subsidiary 
industries proper, and secondly, spare-time occupations. With regard to 
those subsidiary industries of which the raw material is agricultural produce 
in one form or another, is any important extension of industries of that 
nature taking place at the present time in the Presidency?—No, I think not. 

9822. Have liydro-eJectric schemes been developed in the Presidency in 
recent years?—No. 

9823. Is there any project for liydro-electric development?—^Yes, there are 
one or two projects. 

9824. Do you think there is some hope that cheap power might induce 
manufacturers to venture on setting up factories?—^Yes, 1 think there would 
be, but I foresee difficulties. 

9825. Well, there are always difficulties?—Cheap power would help, there 
is no donbt about that. 

982G. Do you think it would be a great advantage to the rural areas if 
hydro-electric power had the effect of dotting factories over the countryside 
rather than concentrating them at the ports?—T think that might be an 
advantage. 

9827. It might have an important influence on raising the standard of 
living; might it not?—It would. 

9828. Can you speak at all as to hydro-electric possibilities?—I am a 
bit sceptical about them; my difficulty is this, that it is a question of cost, to 
a great extent; it is a question of the cost of your power line. It is going to 
be a very costly thing to take your power line in this country from village to- 
village, so to speak, for several reasons. 

9829. Well, there is the obvioiis technical reason of stepping down in small 
units ?—Yes. 

9830. But, apart from that, of course, dotting your factories about the 
countryside is to be desired; instead of having to lead your power at great 
loss, you use your power near the source of production in the countrysi^?— 
Yes. 

9831. Is any research going on in the Presidency, bearing on this question 
of working up agricultural products into finished articles or partly finished 
articles?—No, none at all. 

9832. On the question of spare-time occupations, which is quite a diflerent 
question, should I be right if I said that in your irrigated tracts your culti¬ 
vators have no important amount of spare-time?—Yes, you are correct in 
saying that, particularly in the double cropped lauds. 

9833. It is different in the dry tracts?—^Yes, very different, 

9834. What has been done in the way of investigating and recommending 
spare-time occupations in this Presidency?—^Very little indeed; the Indus¬ 
tries Department have done a certain amount of work with silk and things ot 
that sort, but the Agricultural Department have done nothing. 

9835. Nothing at all?—No. 
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9836. Have you any views that you wish to express on this question?—^No, 

J do not think so. It seems to me that it is a matter primarily for the Indus- 
•tries Department with their technical knowledge. 

9887. It is no doubt present to your mind that where there is spare-time, 
it can be, as it were, employed at a profit, even though, as compared with fac¬ 
tory labour, it appears prirnd facie to be uneconomic P—Yes. 

9838. In other words, if you were doing nothing, you could save yourself a 
^certain amount of expenditure by making yourself something which, if you do 
not make it, you would have to buy?—^That is so. 

9839. Although if vou placed a factory wage value on your spare-time, you 
find it would pay you better to go and buy it ?—^Yes. The one difficulty I have 
in my mind with regard to any idea of subsidiary industries, what are usually ^ 
called cottage industries, is the difficulty of marketing the goods when you 
*have got them. In this country there is great difficulty in marketing the 
tgoods. 

9840. In the case of cloth-making, for instance, the market is the man’s 
•own back?—^Yes, that is a particularly good one, but it is more difficult with 
;regard to basket-making and that sort of thing. 

9841. Have you anything to say with regard to sericulture?—^No, we do 
not deal with that; the sericulture work is done by the Industries Depart¬ 
ment. 

9842. On question 18, Agricultural Labour, have you a labour shortage in 
^ny of your rural areas here?—There is not a great labour shortage any¬ 
where; the plantations in certain areas do compete with the landholder for 
labour, but I do not call it a serious matter. 

9843. Is there a serious surplus?—^No. 

9844. Is there any unemployment in any district?—No. 

9845. So that, in your view, your labour here is well distributed over the 
‘Work to be done?—Yes, I think we are well off in that respect. 

9846. Professor Gangulee: What is your exact definition of the agricul- 
<tural labourer; are you speaking of a landless man ?—^He may be landless; he 
may not have any land at all, or he may go off to labour in his own slack 
season, particularly to the planting districts. 

9847. The Chairman: With regard to question 19, Forests, do you think 
•there is adequate touch between the Agricultural Department and the Forest 
Department?—I think th’ere is; again, we work on very close terms; 1 can 
•always get what I want out of the Forest Department. 

9848. Has it over occurred to you that by attaching forest officers for a 
.short period to the Agricultural Department and employing them in districts 
•where forests can render service to agriculture, for a matter of a few months 
only, a more understanding attitude of mind among forest officers might be 
engendered?—T agree. 

9849. Is that ever done here?—It has never been done. 

9850. Would you look wdth favour on such a suggestion ?—Yes, I would. 

9851. Are the forests being exploited as reserves of fodder against famine? 
—^Yes, in times of famine forest areas ordinarily closed are opened. 

9852. But it is too late to wait for famine, is it not; you have to make 
your hay or silage beforehand—Yes. That is not done: these areas are 
merely thrown open for the cattle to graze in; there is no system of making 
*hay. 

9863. There is no system of establishing a famine fodder reserve?—No. 

9854. Do you think it might be a good thing?—It would be a good thing 
if it could be done. 

9855. Have you ever suggested it?—No; I have not. 

9856. When was the last serious fodder famine in this Presidency?—^In the 
^ear 1926. 

9857. Can you give the Commission any estimate of the number of cattle 
iihat dii^ in that famine?—No; I cannot. 
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9858. Was it an important number?—It was an important number, 

9859. Do you think, having regard to the large areas of forest (some of it 
at considerable altitudes) in this Presidency, a well organised system of 
famine fodder reserves might have saved large numbers of cattle?—^Yes, 

9860. To the great profit of the ryot?—I agree it could be done, 

9861. It would be a good thing?—^Yes. 

9862. Have you been able to use the prickly pear as a means of staving off 
the worst effects of fodder famine in this Presidency?—^Yes; we have done a 
lot of work on that; we have published a bulletin on the subject. We have 
used prickly pear; it is undoubtedly a useful thing in bad famine times. 

9863. Was it a success?—Yes; I would call it a success; it is not very 
popular, but it is a success; it keeps the animal alive. 

9864. On page 53 in answer to question 20. Paragraph (a), you say 
** Existing market facilities as very far from being satisfactory.* The history 
of the Tiruppur cotton market will serve to show the difficulties which exist.’* 
Then you go on to give an account of the efforts to establish a market in the 
Ooijiibatore district. What selling arrangements in fact existed before the 
attempt was made? In other words, what selling arrangements exist now? 
Is there a well-established market?—No; exactly the same selling arrange¬ 
ments which T have described under the heading of ** Cotton** on page 55, 
paragraph 5, 

0865. The Commission has read through this very detailed and interesting 
account of this attempt to establish a market. Do*you say this attempt broke 
down owing to the deliberate design of those who were interested in prevent¬ 
ing a market being established?—Yes. 

9866. Do you suggest that provincial legislation should be passed which 
would make possible the formation of a market according to the plan origin¬ 
ally suggested ?—Yes. 

9867. Have you made representations to that effect to Government?—Yes. 

9868. On page 54 you say, “ The market is to be for grains and other 
agricultural produce as well as for cotton under the new scheme,** What was 
the object of the merchants or commission agents in introducing other crops 
into this market, if that was their doing?—Simply to make it a general 
market instead of a cotton market only, as we wanted. 

9869. Do you deplore that?—I do not object to that so much, but I think 
it would be very much better to have a separate cotton market. 

9870. On page 54, on our question as to “ Existing market facilities and 
systems of marketing and distribution for different kinds of agricultural pro¬ 
duce,** I should like to ask you a general question : Is it your view that 
sufficient facts have been aecumulated and sufficient work carried out on those 
facts to justify firm views as to the nuirketiug practices in this Presidency?— 
No, 1 would not go as far as that; I think w© do know pretty well what goes 
on, hut T would like to have it examined by a special officer before anything 
really definite was done. 

9871. Do you think that would be a field in which an agricultural econo¬ 
mist might very safely be employed?—^Yes, certainly. May I say in connec¬ 
tion with that that we are doing some work of that sort at the moment for the 
Central Cotton Committee; we have chosen and they have approved one or 
two small areas in the cotton-growing districts in the Presidency, and our 
men are trying to get at the exact economic conditions at those places as test 
places. W© are getting on very well with that. 

9872. Is it the fact that some of those results have been ptiblished, and 
some have not?—We have sent them up to the Cotton Committee, but I do not 
know whether they have actually published them. 

9873. Do you think the producer fares worse in his marketing of food crops 
than he does in his marketing of export crops —^Yes, I think on the whole he 
does. 
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9874. Is it the case that the presence of buyers, representative of the large 
export firms, affords some measure of protection in the case of money crops?— 

It does, undoubtedly, 

9875. They rule the market?—Yes. They rule the market and you get 
fairer competition. 

9876. In your experience in this Presidency, does the moneylender control 
tho money crop of the borrower as completely as he controls the food crop of 
the borrower?—^Yes, I think he does. 

9877. He controls both?—Yes. 

9878. And if the debt is sufficiently substantial, the whole of the crop, 
whether a food or a money crop, will pass through the moneylender^s hands? 
•—Yes, as long as the debt is sufficiently large. 

9879. So that it is really in the fact that the true market price for his 
foodgrains is loss easy to discover that the explanation lies?—Yes; that is so. 

9880. You mention certain charges that the cultivators pay. What other 
dues or charges are there which the ryot pays by the time he arrives at the 
point of selling? Are there any dues at the outskirts of the town?—There is 
probably a municipal toll. 

9881. He pays that?—Yes; there are no market dues, of course. 

9882. Does he pay that on the wheel or on the value?—On the wheel. 

9883. Then he gets to the market? What is the first charge he pays there? 
—The first charge is for having his stuff weighed. 

9884. Then does he pay for standing accommodation for his cart during 
the day ?—There are certain places where he has to pay for it, but not every¬ 
where; certain municipalities make rules about that. 

9885. You have taken him to the point where he has paid for having his 
cotton weighed. What is the next charge?—The next charge is for the com¬ 
mission agent. 

9886. Is there a charity cess?—There is, very often; nearly always if there 
is a temple. 

9887. Is that resented by the ryots?—I do not think it is resented; I do 
not think they resent the temple cess at all. 

9888. Mr, Eamat: Is not that a very small amount?—It is; I think he 
looks on that as a religious duty. 

9889. The Chairman: Are there any other charges to face?—No, I think 
that is the end of it. 

9890. But it is usual, 1 suppose, for disputes to arise after the rate has 
been fixed and the cart unloaded?—Yes, and he gets the worst of them. 

9891. Because he cannot very well reload his cotton, and go off with it, and 
so he is bound to acquiesce?—Yes. 

9892. Do you think a properly controlled market would go a long way to 
secure a fairer return to the grower?—I do; it would remove a lot of these 
charges, and he would get fair weights and fair prices, and would not have to 
pay these extra charges. I envisage a cotton market committee to which he 
could appeal in cases of dispute. 

9893. Do you think the time has come when public opinion is ripe for the 
licensing of commission agents or middlemen ?—No, I do not think so. 

9894. You do not think any suggestion of that sort would be useful F—I do 
not thiuk we are ready for that. 

9895. Is it your view that variations in weights and measures are a dis¬ 
advantage to the cultivator ?—I think they are a great disadvantage. 

9896. Do you think that public opinion is ripe for the standardisaticn of 
weights and measures in the Presidency?—^Yes, I think so; I do not know that 
it would be popular, but I think the time has come when we could get it done. 

9897. On page 56, you are talking about the marketing of ground-nuts ; 
you say this crop is largely exported. In what state does it leave the cultv 
vator’s hands? Simply dried?•-Simply dried in the shell. 
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9808. Where is decortication carried ontP—Mostly in France; it goes h«^e 
in the shell to a great extent. Some of it is decorticated ont here in factories. 

0899. Do you know anj^hing about the process cf decortication P—^It is 
simple; the shell is very brittle; it goes through rough rollers with just suffi¬ 
cient pressure to crack the shell but not the kernel inside. 

9900. Is that known as the dry method?—^Yes. 

9901. Is any ground-nut decorticated by the wet method?—Not to niy 
knowledge. 

9902. Do you know that there is a complaint from buyers overseas with 
regard to that?—^Yes. The ryot very often does it for getting better weight, 
but not for decortication purposes; he wets his ground-nuts thoroughly for 
the purpose of adulteration. 

9903. Dewan Bahadur JRaghavayya: To a large extent he used to do it?—I 
do not think he used to do it for decortication purposes. He wets his ground¬ 
nut only for the purpose of getting a better weight. 

9904. Perhaps you will find out whether it is done. The cultivators may 
not be aware of the effects of wet decortication ?—^Yes. 

9905. The Chairman: On page 56, paragraph 9, you say that, in the case 

of sugarcane, commission agents working on behalf of merchants go about 
the districts, during the season and successfully form a ring, you go on 
to sa 3 ’. “ The producer deals through the village moneylender to whom he 

pays commission for the privilege of sale, godown rent, a contribution to the 
village deity and interest on small sums of money advanced through the 
season.*' I do not quite see how the commission agents form a ring?—They 
form a ring to control the price; they will not buy beyond that price. 

9906. Their concern, as commission agents, is to get their commiffiionP— 
That is true, but it is not exactly like that. Their commission is not always 
paid on the amount of money that they handle, but on the quantity that they 
buy; that is to say, if they are giving a bigger price, they do not get a bigger 
commission. 

9907. But do you suggest they get a smaller commission?—^They get a 
smaller commission or a fixed commission. 

9908. If the percentage going to the agent does not correspond with the 
total paid then it ceases to be a commission in the ordinary sense, does it not?— 
In the ordinary sense, yes. 

9909. Is it definitely the case in this Presidency that these commission 
agents are not paid on a percentage basis ?—^They are not paid on a percentage 
basis. 

9910. On what basis are they paid?—On the basis of so much for every ton 
they buy. They are paid on volume, not on value. 

9911. What interest in the world has the commission agent got to form 
a ring when he is paid a fixed rate on weight?—Because, very often, he is 
not only the commission agent but he is doing business on his own. 

9912. Mr. Kamat: Have you any co-operative sale societies for the sale 
of jaggery?—I do not think there is a single one yet. 

9913. The Chairman: Do you suggest that the cultivator is entitled to pro¬ 
tection against any one who poses as a commission agent but is, in fact, a mer¬ 
chant?—I think he should have protection. 

9914. What would you suggest should be done?—I am afraid I have no 
practical suggestions to make, but I should like to see that protection given 
to the cultivator. 

9915. What objection do you see to the licensing of commission agents in 
regard to a crop like sugarcane?—^No objection, except that it would be an 
unpopular measure. 

9916. With the commission agents P--Yes. 

9917. Do you think that would create alarm and disquiet among the ryots? 
—No; the ryots would like it. 
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9918. Will you tell the Commission whether it is the custom of the ryot in 
this country to hold his home*grown food*grains for consumption throughout 
the 12 months P—As a rule, yes. 

9919. So that, if he markets his food-grains, on the assumption of the 
practice you describe being general, he is only marketing the surplus?—^Yesj 
unless he is very much indebted. 

9920. In which case, he has to sell everything and borrow money to buy 
food P—If he is very much in debt, he has to do that. 

9921. Are the physical arrangements for storage in the home adequate?— 
Can a ryot keep grain in good condition for 12 months?—Yes. Different 
methods are adopted in different places; each district in the Presidency has a 
different method of storing. Some is stored in the ground in pits, some is 
stored in big pots, and some is tied up into stacks wrapped round with rice 
straw, which is a very good way. 

9922. These methods are very practical?— Very practical indeed. 

9923. In paragraph 16 on j)age .57, you say, “ The margin upon which such 
intermediaries operate, u commission agent will make from 1} to 3 per cent., 
on transactions, and the merchant will get from 5 to 6 per cent.** Do you 
think we may take it that those statements are founded on sufficient data?— 
Yes, I am sure of that. 

9924. May I take it that, on this question of marketing, your view is that 
you have (‘oiue now to the point where all such facts as are already at your 
dispo.sal should be brought together, deductions drawn, and action taken, if 
necessary and that you should also proceed to get further data representative 
of marketing conditions throughout the Presidency?—That is the position 
exactly. 

9925. Are you waiting until you can get an agricultural economist before 
you can do that?—Not necessarily; but ] think the two things should go 
together. 

9926. Is an 3 ’^thing being done at the moment?—Nothing; the Marketing 
Act in this Presidency has been dropped. 

9927. In answer to question 20, on )>age 57, paragraph 2 (h), you are talk¬ 
ing about propaganda in the matter of adulteration of crops and the conse¬ 
quent reduction in their aggregate market value. Have you got taluk 
development organisations in this Presidency?—No. 

992B. Nothing of the sort?—Nothing. 

9929. Apart from the co-operative organisation, what is the smallest organi¬ 
sation?—There is nothing except the co-operative organisation. 

9930. Nothing at all?—No. 

9931. There is no district association?—No. 

9982. And no taluk association?—No. 

9933. Do you think that Taluk Development Associations are sound?— 
No, 1 do not think they are sound; they depend too much on just one or two 
particularly keen people, and directly they give it up, the whole thing dies. 

I would much rather have a good co-operative sale society. 

9934. But you took such a gloomy view of the co-operative movement 
earlier?—I do; but that does not mean that it should not be pressed on. I 
want it to be developed; I think that is the way out. 

9935. Vrofpssor Gang alec: Have you any agricultural associations?—There 
are none. 

9936. You had one?—We had one or two and there are one or two which 
may still be said to exist, but they are as near dead as may be. They die for 
the reason that they are started by one or two enthusiastic men, and directly 
they leave the place the whole thing dies. 

9937. The Chainmn : I notifse that our questions on Co-operation have been 
left tinanswered. T think you made it plain to the Commission that you have 
not concerned yourself with the details of the working of the co-operative 
organisation ?—^Yes. 
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9938* There is nothing that hag not been tonched niien so far that yon 
wish to say about co-nperationP—No; only that very often it seems to me 
that what happens to the co-operative societies and agricultural associations 
is that they are all run by the enthusiasm of two or three people, and they 
entirely depend upon them; when these enthusiasts go, the whole thing falls 
flat. 

9939. But 1 do not think any movement in human society is dependent 
upon the mass mind as such. Do you not think there are always leaders?— 
There are always leaders but in these organisations it seems to me you get 
nothing to lead; nobody is anxious to do anything. 

9940. Is not that largely a question of education by the few who are able 
to get a move on P—I think myself that most of these difficulties we have been 
discussing really boil down to the question of education. 

9941. Question 23 deals with General Education, apart from agricul¬ 
tural education. You have touched on general education in answer to our 
question on agricultural education, but there are one or two questions deal¬ 
ing purely with general education which I should like to ask. Would you 
agree that one of the principal causes of the relapse into illiteracy which 
takes place among boys who have their education stopped at the age of 10 or 
11, is the fact that they return to entirely illiterate homos in villages in which 
there is no reading material ?—I agree. 

9942. Do you think it follows from that that any forward move in educa¬ 
tion, designed substantially to raise the percentage of literacy, ought to he 
accompanied by a determined attempt to push adult education?—^Yes, on the 
whole T agree; but T should rather like to see it go straight on, so to speak; 
I should like to see something designed to catch the boys when they leave 
school and go back to their villages rather than an attempt to educate people 
who are 30 or 40 years old ; I would rather catch them when they are 17 or 18, 
and continue their education. 

9943. Do you not think that when you are trying to move a mass which is 
so entirely inert as llie rural popiilation of India undoubtedly is in the matter 
of education, you must push wherever you get a grip on it?—Yes. 

9944. Do you not think that a plan designed to increase literacy amongst 
school children, that is to say, to keep children long enough in school to make 
them literate and to maintain their literacy when they leave school, and at 
the same time to push adult education, offers the best hope of achieving suc¬ 
cess?—1 agree, but T have not much hope for adult education. 

9945. Why not?—T do not think it would be popular enough to entice the 
adults to C’ome. 

9940. What experiments have been tried, within your knowledge, in this 
Presidency in that connection?—! do not think any experiments on adult 
education have been tried. 

9947. On what, then, do you form your view on adult education?—Simply 
on my knowledge of the people. I do not envisage the adult ryot taking 
the trouble to go to school. 

9948. Dr. H^ihr: Has any nttemi)t at adult education been made by the 
Missionaries working in the rural areas?—1 do not think so; they confine 
themselves mostly to children and the younger people; I do not think they 
have done very much with regard to the adults, and that for the same reason, 
that they do not find it popular; the adults will not go to school. 

9949. Mr, Karnat: Are there any night schools in this Presidency?—^The 
only night schools that I have any knowledge of are the few we run ourselves 
on our farms for the boys of the farm labourers. 

9950. The Chairman: I find it difficult to understand your argument on 
page 68; you say, “Capitalist farmers might he a success in countries which 
are young and where land fit for cultivation is available in plenty. In India 
the tendency of farmers with surjilus capital is rather to increase their hold¬ 
ings by purchase of more land than to devo^ it to more and more intensive 
cultivation,^’ So that what is going on, in your view, is an attempt to 
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increase the size of the holdings in a country where it is extremely difficult; 
is that the point?—Yes. The point is that a man likes to have land and own 
it, even if ho does not cultivate it; it gives him a certain status, 

9951. I gather that you are quite definitely of opinion that the ryot in 
this Presidency is not unreasonably conservative?—I am definitely of that 
opinion. 

9952. If yon have got a thing that is really worth his while to adopt, you 
will not find difficulty in inducing him to take it up ?—^That is very much so; 
there is no man who will not be willing to take it up, once you convince him 
that it is a good thing. 

9963, On page 59, you are talking about various types of landholders and 
their several influences on the countryside. You say, “ The efficiency of the 
worker has been lowered by such discontent [directed against the landlord] 
and this together with the attenuation of the purse of his master^ is leading 
to the deterioration of wet cultivation.” T wanted to be certain that I under¬ 
stood why the attenuation of the master’s purse limits or destroys wet culti¬ 
vation ?—Because the master wants to reduce the cost of that wet cultivation, 

9954. I thought it was the landlord you were talking about, or is it the 
owner employing labour?—It is the owner employing labour. 

9955. T see ; so that your view is that this constant sub-division, by its 
effect in reducing the means at the disposal of the landowner, and its further 
consequence, in limiting improvements and even in removing the capacity to 
prevent deterioration is reducing the fertility of the soil and laying a further 
burden upon the agricultural labourer?—^That is my view. 

9956. Does not the agricultural labourer in that case work for a wage.^^— 
Not always; he may work for his food; he is often paid not in money but in 
kind. 

9957. But I still do not quite see why the attenuation of the purse of his 
master should worry the labourer ?—will not be treated as well and he will 
not get as big a share of the profits if he is working on the profit-sharing 
system. 

9958. 1 had not realised that he works on a profit-sharing system?—He 
may do. 

9959. Do you wish to say anything about sanitation and general hygiene 
in their relation to the welfare? of the rural population?—No, T do not think 
so. 

9960. How about water-supply?—Do you think the villages in this Presi¬ 
dency have a good water-supply?—On the whole, yes. 

9961. You have no improvements to stiggt?st there?—No definite improve¬ 
ments to suggest. 

9962. Is dysentery rife in the Presidency?—No, the main things we are 
worried with are malaria and hook-worm, particularly hook-worm. 

9963. How about guinea-worm?— I do not think that is a disease we know 
anything about. Hook-worm is the great thing. It has been said that 98 
per cent, of the people of the Presidency have hook-worm; I do not know how 
true that may be. 

9964. And that particular parasite enters into the body through the feet? 
—^Yes. 

9965. Is it definitely your view that the incidence of water-borne diseases 
in the Presidency does not indicate an unsatisfactory water-supjdy?—Yes; I 
think I am prepared to say that: 

9966. How about the question of housing, the actual construction of the 
houses? Has any attempt been made to improve the house as a dwelling 
place and a nursery?—By the people themselves, do you mean? 

9967. By showing the people how they can do it themselves?—I do not 
know that there has. 

9968. What do you say about housing in rural villages in the Presidency? 
—One t^ing that is very noticeable is that directly people get a little more 
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prosperous aud get a little more money, they will put tile roofs on their 
houses; that is the hrst thing you always see. 

9969. Just to keep the rain out.^—^Yes. But people are generally very 
conservative in this country about the type of house they live in. 

9970. Where do these tiles come fromP—Mangalore, all along the coast. 

9971. Are they carried a long wayP—^Yes, a very long distance. 

9972. They are very heavy, are they not?—^Very heavy, but there is a very 
big trade in them.. 

9973. What sort of cost is invoh^ed in roofing an ordinary village house?— 
I can get you that information. 

9974. 1 was only wondering whether some of the many substances which at 
any rate in my own country are so very much cheaper and almost as effective, 
such as tarretl felts, which may very well be made out of local ffbres, would 
not afford a water-tight roof at about one-third the price?—I do not think 
it would be cheaper than tiles. 

9975. I cannot say, as you have not been able to tell me how cheap the 
tiles are?—My Agricultural Engineer can get you the prices. I will see that 
they are supplied. 

9976. I was wondering whether some general investigation on that line 
would he wortli while. Do you think it would?—Yes. 

9977. Mr. Kamai: Is there not a tile factory here in Coimbatore?—Actually 
in Coimbatore? 

9978. Yes?—I did not know there was. There are some very close to us, 
of course; they arc along the whole West Coast here. 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavnyya: There is one in Coimbatore. 

9979. The Chairman: Your suggestion was that tiling was a luxury or the 
first sign of increasing prosperity. I wonder whether it is unnecessarily ex¬ 
pensive?—I do not think so; tiling is very cheap. Tar is an expensive thing 
in this country. We do not make it; there is no coal, 

9980. Bewail Bahadur Baghavayya: Is it not the fear of incendiarism that 
makes people resort to tiles in spite of their costliness; there are other 
roofings which are much cheaper; r.p., the palmyra and the thatch which are 
water-tight?—Yes, but that sort of roofing needs constant renew-al, whereas 
tiling is done once and for all. 

9981. The Chairman: Was the answer to question 26 on page 60 prepared 
by you or Mr. Visvanatha Rao?—It is my own. 

9982. What is the average period of revision for the settled areas in this 
Presidency? Is it 30 years?—It is 30 years, I think. 

9983. Can you tell us what proportion, if any, of the Presidency is per¬ 
manently settled?—No, I cannot tell you. 

Bewail Bahadur Baghavayya: One-third is permanently settled or aamin* 
dari, and two-thirds is ryotwari. 

9984. The Chairman : On page 61, when you ask for a revival of the practice 
of issuing returns of inter-provincial rail-borne trade, do you think that the 
form in which that information was given up to 1922 was satisfactory?—No; 
the Board of Agriculture in 1924 recommended improvements and I want the 
returns in the improved form recommended by the Board. 

9985. Do you happen to know whether it is suggested now that when this 
practice is restored these improvements should in fact be accepted?—do 
not know. 

9986. On page 61, recommending a Provincial Statistical Department, you 
go on to say; ** A Provincial Department would have a wide field of useful¬ 
ness with regard to accuracy and it could address itself to the task of worlring 
out in detail and giving effect to lines of improvement suggested by bodies 
like the Prices Enquiry Committee, the Weights and Measures Committee, the 
Indian Cotton Committee, the Sugar Commission, and the Industrial Com- 
mision. At present recommendations made by such committees are apt to be 
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ignored for lack of funds and staff.” Are you not suggesting a very wide 
function for a Statistical Department?—Yes, I agree. It seems to me to be 
the right department to do that sort of work. 

9987. To stimulate other departments of Government to give effect to recom¬ 
mendations of Commissions and Committees?—Not exactly that, but to carry 
out the recommendations that are made; weights and measures, for instance, 
would be dealt by it. 

9988. I see; recommendations of those bodies coming within the category 
of statistics?—Yes; as, for example, if w© were to decide to standardise 
weights and measures in this Presidency, I think that my statistical depart¬ 
ment would be the very people to be called upon to describe what the different 
weights and measures existing were, and w'here they were found and so on. 

9989. Have you any views to express as to the wisdom of introducing 
compulsory education?—I do not think the time is ripe for compulsory edu¬ 
cation in this country; it would be extremely unpopular and I do not like 
compulsion at all. All my experience as Director of Agriculture points to the 
conclusion that com[iluhion is not the right way. 1 am entirely against com¬ 
pulsion. 

9990. Have you any views about the education of females?—Yes; I think 
much more should be done; I think a lot could be done to help agriculture if 
we educated females. 

9991. There again, do you think if you could bring about even a sprinkling 
of literacy amongst rural womenfolk you w'ould at once make a substantial 
contribution tow'ards maintaining literacy once attained?—Yes. 

9992. Sir James MaeKeiuiu: Are there many districts in the Presidency in 
which the Agricultural Department is not yet functioning?—^Yes, quite a 
number of places. 

9993. Have you got a skeleton scheme lor taking up these areas later?—Yes. 

9994. Sanctioned by Government?—Not sanctioned by Government, no. 
What I do is; I ask for more demonstrators each year; as I get them I decide 
where they should go. I have a scheme of my own; it is left to me to decide 
where I shall put thejii. 

9995. You have no difficulty in getting your recommendations accepted in 
so far as the staff is available to develop the work?—As the staff becomes 
available I can fill u;) the places; the difficulty is to get the staff. 

9996. Would it not be better to have a scheme sanc tioned by Government 
in advance, so that as tlie men became available the scheme could be developed, 
rather than to proceed by annual sanctions for extension?—Yes, as long as 
it is not made too hard and la.st. 

9997. You have been a member of the Board of Agriculture for many years. 
Have you any opinions as to its composition and usefulness or as to any way 
in which it can be imi)roved?—J feel very strongly that the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture has been a most useful body in many ways and my idea of the central 
organisation we were talking about is really an expansion of the Board of 
Agriculture. 1 think that it is the nucleus for the Central Committee now. 

9998. What about the sectional meetings that you used to liold?—They 
were extremely valuable, and 1 am very sorry they w^ere stopped; I should like 
tg see them held regularly. 

9999. Do you know^ w^hy they were stopped?—^Purely on grounds of economy, 
as far as we are concerned. 

10(X)0. Then you refer to a cess in order to finance the Central Agricultural 
Association ?—Yes. 

10001. Have you considered how that would work out in collection? What 
crops would pay?—No; I presume it will he oil-seed, 

10002. Well, I can tell you it would be rice, and I can tell you also that the 
incidence would practically altogether fall on one Province; that would be a 
rafcher serious obstacle, w^ould it not?—1 agree. 
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10008* You have been here practically since the sugarcane breeding station 
was opened?—^Yes, 

10004, What is your view of its utility first to the Presidency as a whole, 
and secondly generally ?—I suppose the sugarcane station here has probably 
done more good in India than has ever been done by any other single piece oi 
work. That was largely due in my opinion to its being so wisely laid out by 
i>r. Barberj it is a memorial to Dr. Barber’s work in this country; it is an 
excellent example of work extremely well done; and it is an example of what 
can be done, as I said earlier, when you get the very best man that can he had. 

I think most people would agree with me that Dr. Barber was one of the best 
mCn we have ever had in India. 

10006. And that is being reflected in the manner in which the work is being 
carried on by his successor now ? —^Yes. 

10006. Has the station been of much use to the Madras Presidency?—^No; 
it has not been of much use to us, because they are not breeding thick canes. 

10007, I understand you propose to open another station of that kind for 
your own purpose?—^Yes. I have got the land; the Coimbatore station will 
merely be for the actual crossing; we shall take the seed and go straight k?i 
with the testing ourselves, 

10^K)8. You will take the seed from the existing station?—^Yes. 

10009. And you will develop a thick cane for yourselves?—^Yes. 

lOOlO. There is no fear of a conflict of interests; in fact, one station will be 
supplementary to the other f—1 anticipate that, yes. 

10011. Professor Gangnlee: With regard io the last point you have raised, 
as to compulsory education, what has been the experience of other countriea 
in this matter of compulsory primary education? Do you know?—I am afraid 
I do not; I do not in any way pretend to be an educational expei*t. 

* 10012. You do not think that public opinion in this country will veer round 
to legislation for compulsory primary education?—No, on the whole I do not. 

10013. In countries like India, legislation generally precedes public opinion. 
W'e may not have valid public opinion at present in favour of compulsory 
primary education, but in such circumstances, as for instance in Japan, legis¬ 
lation helps to create public opinion; are you aware of that?—Yes, possibly. 

10014. Tn a country like India where public opinion in this matter has not 
yet crystallised, legislation should precede public opinion?—1 do not altogether 
agree. 

10016. You carried out ioil surveys in five different districts, did you not? 
—Yes. 

10016. That survey includes both dry and irrigated tracts?—Yes, every¬ 
thing. 

10017. Spre,ad all over the Presidency?—Spread all over the Presidency, yes, 

10018. And you found that phosphate depletion was the general charac¬ 
teristic ?—Yes, 

10019. Do you also take into consideration the nitrogen question?—^Yes, 

10020. What is the tendency as to nitrogen?—The greatest deficiency on 
the w^hole is phosphate; the next deficiency is nitrogen; but the phosphate is 
the greatest deficiency and all our work seems to show that you must combine 
these two. If you put in nitrogen, but leave out the phosphate, nothing hap¬ 
pens ; directly you put in phosphate you achieve results, I can give you a lot 
of instances of that. When you pay the visit that you are going to make to 
the chemical laboratory I will show you very striking charts illustrating that 
fact. 

10021. I suppose it upsets the balance of plant nutrition?—Yea. 

10022. Therefore you would attach as much importance to phosphatic as 
you would to nitrogenous manures?—I attach even more importance to the 
phosphatic manure; I cannot use my nitrogen without my phosphate, and 
therefore it is most important. It is our limiting factor in this Presidency; 
it upsets the balance. 
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10023. So you are in favour of checking the export of bones; would you 
prohibit export entirely or woidd you put some heavy duty on export?—Per¬ 
sonally I would prohibit it entirely, 

10024. Do yon think the country will be prepared to consume the quantity 
of bones that are now available?—I would not care if it did not. 

10025. Would you hope that eventually this country would consume the 
whole quantity*^—Eventually it would; and even if it never did, I would not 
mind very much. 

10026. I understand you are preparing synthetic farmyard manure?—^Yes, 
we are doing a lot of work on that. 

10027. You think there is a great deal of scope in that direction?—I do. 

10028. Is that already in the form of a commercial product? Have yo\i 
been able to introduce synthetic manure into the farms?—No, we have not 
gone as far as that; the stage we have got to is to find out how to do it; we are 
now trying to devise a practical method that any ryot can use on his land. 
We are discovering that it is very largely a local problem depending on what 
waste material we have got; it has got to that stage. 

10029. With reference to your educational problems, you of course have 
here your Agricultural College; you had, I think, B8 applicants last year out 
of which you selected 25?—No. 

10030. That is what I gather from your evidence.—Last year, but not this 
year. The last time we selected, in July, we had over 200 applicants, and wo 
selected 40. 

10031. How much accommodation is there in this College for students?— 
We can take ^0 a year wiih these new buildings; we used only to be able to 
take 20 a year; that is, three lots in three years, which makes 60. Now we 
Cfin double that wiih this building; we can take 40 a year, that is to say about 
120 in throe years easily. 

10032. The fact that you had 200 applications shows there is considerable 
demand for agricultural education?—^No. 1 do not agree with yoii; they came 
because a series of very loan years, when there was no money and the Agri¬ 
cultural Department was not extending, had come to an end; during the last 
three years we have had rather generous grants from the Government; there 
were more appointments to be had; in addition to that the Co-operative 
Department were throwing open for the first time a certain number of 
appointments to men trained in this college. The result w'as there were more 
Government api>ointments and more people came to the college to get those 
appointments. In my view’ it has no bearing on agricultural education at all. 

10033. They on me with the hope of getting positions?—Yes, for no other 
reason. When those students come to be chosen we always ask each one, 
What are you going to do when you get your degree and leave this college?^’ 
All the honest ones say, “ 1 want a position in the Agricultural Department.^* 
The dishonest ones say, am going back to my land.*’ When they have 
finished their course and taken their degree, I ask each one, “What are you 
going to do?” The answer is, “I want a job in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment.” If I look up the records and say, “ But look at what you said when 
you came in: you said you wore going back to your land”; they will say, 
“Yes; T said that because I thought you would not take mo unless I said 
that.” 

10034. Supposing the Revenue Department recruited men for the posits of 
Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors from the Agricultural College, that would 
afford an additional attraction.^—Yes, more would come; the more Govern¬ 
ment appointments there are to be had the more students we shall get; 

10035. It is a good thing from the point of view of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment that their Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors should have some know¬ 
ledge of Agriculture?—I quite agree; T would like every member of every 
department to have a knowledge of agriculture. 

10086. The degree that you give is recognised by the TTniversity of Madras? 
—Yen; we are actually affiliated to the University of Madras; we are part of it. 
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10037, You give the degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture P— Yes 3 Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture. 

10038. Not Master of Science in Agriculture P—No. 

lOOi^. With reference to your curriculum, do you give the students a 
course in farm economics?—It is not in the regular course, but it is a subject 
that is dealt with; they are taught a little economics and a little co-operation 
too, but it is not a regular course. 

10040. There is no Professor of Economics?—No. 

10041. You have two middle schools, one at Taliparamba, and another at 
Anakapalle ?—Yes. 

10042. You say one was more successful than the other?—Yes. 

10043. Could you tell us why?—^Yes, I can; the one at Taliparamba was 
put down in a place where there was a real, though small, demaud for the 
S(‘hool; the other one was put down at a place where there was only an imme¬ 
diate demand, and it was a mistake. They were experiments; it is one of 
those negative resvilts. I may appear 10 he criticising one of my predecessors; 
I do not wish to do so, because I have no doubt that if I had been in his posi¬ 
tion I should have made the same mistake; but we did as a department make 
a mistake in fmtting that school in a place where there was not sufficient 
demand, though we thought at tlie time there was sufficient demand. That 
is my explanation. 

KK)44. That is the school at Anakajialle?—Yes. 

lOOto. That institution has not ht^en able to create any demand by its 
existence?—No; it has not. That is why 1 say it has failed. 

KXltO. Wluit is the future with regard to the Taliparamba school; will it 
be popular?—I think it has a clian(‘e of gaining in popularity, yes. 

10047. Is the number of students increasing?—It is not increasing, but it 
is holding its own. 

10048. ^Yhat is the qualification for teachers employed in these schools?— 
In my middle schools most of the men are men trained here at this College. 

10040. So men trained by you are the teachers?—^Yes; these two schools 
are entirely under me, not under the Education Department, being experi- 
incMital. 

10050. Directly under you?—Yes. 

B)051. What is the salary of teachers?—It is not a fixed salary. Taking 
fairly senior men, it is about lis. 200. I chose the teachers; one is a farm 
manager; I thought he would be a good teacher and he is. 

l(X)o2. Y"ou have told us a great deal about nature study and you realise 
its importance. Have you had some sort of co-operation with the Director 
of Public Instruction in this matter of introducing nature study in ordinary 
schools?—He knows my views, and they have boon plainly stated on one or 
two committees, but I am afraid we do not altogether agree, 

10053. You have no control over normal schools where they train teachers. 
Have you uu advisory board there?—^No. 

10054. You have nothing to do with it?—I have nothing to do with it. 

10055, Ou ]uigc 37 you .sny that big landholders do not co-operate in the 
cause of agriculture. Can you explain this abnormal phenomenon?—No; I 
cannot explain it. 

10056. Here you have a well-equipped college and an excellent faa'm; you 
are doing your best; you have 13 lakhs to spend every year out of revenue; 
and yet those landholders do not take an interest. Can you explain that?— 
1 cannot. 

10057, iiiue you had any conference with the big laudliolders of the Pro¬ 
vince? Have you invited them here?—^We have invited them here, but we 
do not get very many of them to come. 

10058. Y"ou had not much response?—^No. * 
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10(^9, 1 find that you have 31 stations; are you quite satisfied with the 
existing methods of propaganda and demonstration?—1 am satisfied; I think 
very strongly that we are on the right lines, if I may say so. 

10060. Do you find any change in the agricultural outlook among the 
cultivators in the areas where successful demonstrations are held?—Yes. 

10061. Then, I draw this conclusion, that in those areas where success¬ 
ful demonstrations are held you find that the cultivators take more interest 
in the education of their children?—^No; I cannot say that I do. I would 
expect that, but I cannot say that I see any marked improvement in that 
direction. 

10C^2. You feel the necessity of having some effective non-official agency 
to assist the Department in demonstration and propaganda, do you not?— 
Yes, a non-official agency such as the co-operative societies, certainly; I want 
co-operative societies to take up the demonstrations; some of them are doing 
so. 1 think a lot could be done un-offieially in that way. I do not quite un¬ 
derstand what you mean by non-official. 

10003. The point has already been raised with regard to such institutions 
as the Taluka Development Associations in the Bombay Presidency which 
are run by non-official agencies. Do you not feel the necessity for such 
non-official agencies here?—Our experience of that sort of thing has been 
so hopeless in this Presidency that I do not. As I said earlier, all our agri¬ 
cultural associations and things of that sort have failed, and 1 do not think 
there is much hope for them. 

10064. You state that the agricultural associations failed. What sup¬ 
port, assistance and guidance have these associations received from the De¬ 
partment?—^Bvery possible support we could give them; we attended their 
meetings and did everything we could in reason. 

10065. As regards the cropping system, do you find any difference in the 
system employed in small holdings and the system employed in the large 
holdings?—No. 

10066. In the method of cultivation?—^No. 

10067. Take, for instance, the rotation of crops; do you find one system 
in small holdings and another in large holdings?—No. 

10068. Could you give us an idea of the size of an average holding in this 
Presidency ?—I should say about 6 acres: but an average does not mean much 
in a big Presidency like this. 

10069. As regards the question of the cost of manures, is not the item of 
railway freight really the cause of the increase in cost?—It is one item, un¬ 
doubtedly. 

10070. I understood you to say you did not think railway freights should 
be reduced in any way; you think the railivay freights are quite reasonable?— 
I do from the railway point of view; after all, the railways must pay their 
way. 

10071. But we are considering it from the agriculturists’ point of view?— 
As an agriculturist I should like to have my stuff carried for nothing, but 
I do not think it is a reasonable request. 

10072. If the railway freight on manures could be reduced do you think 
that would help towards the introduction of manure?—Yes, of course it 
would. 

10073. On page 46, paragrapli G, you say that opposition has been fostered 
by politicians with reference to the Pest Act. Are you referring to politi¬ 
cians in the Council or outside the Council?—Within the Council. 

10074. Such Pest Acts have been adopted in other agrictiltural countries? 
—Yes. 

10075. Further on you suggest that the enforcement of the Pest Act would 
increase the area under food and fodder crops. Why then should there be 
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thk oppoaition from educated peopled—^Mr. C^iairman, If I am asked ques¬ 
tions bearing on the policy of the Legislative Council, I should like to answer 
them in camera, 

10076. Very well, then; we will leave that. With regard to the dairy 
indiutry, you say that milk recording should be done by all large Government 
institutions? Have you introduced a system of milk recording here?—^Yes, 
we have a system, and the Buckingham Carnatic Mills have been doing so 
on our advice but unfortunately they have stopped it. 

10077. Have you not tried to introduce that among the cultivators ?—^No; 
you cannot expect them to do it. My object is to try and get a real figure 
for what the different breeds of Indian cattle will actually give. 

10078. Is it in your experience that pasture lands are being gradually put 
under cultivation?—It is, undoubtedly, in certain districts. 

10079. There is that tendency?—^Yes. 

10080. So that you anticipate that the time is fast approaching when 
cattle-breeding and dairying will have to depend largely on stall feeding?— 
Yes. 

10081. Hence the importance of investigation with regard to silage and 
such matters?—^Yes. 

10082. You have not been able to give much attention to the investigation 
of fodder supply?—Not from the animal nutrition point of view, no; we have 
never had the staff. 

10083. Nor from any point of view?—Only from the point of view of trying 
to grow it. We grow fodders on all our farms, and demonstrate what fodders 
ought to bo growm. We have introduced a number of fodder plants; guinea 
grass and elephant grass have been introduced very widely by us, but there 
we stop; we have done no research on the subject. We have never had an 
agrostologist, though we have asked for one. 

10084. Do you think there is scope for introducing new fodder crops?—I do 
not think we can introduce any new ones. 

10085. As regards the Forest Panchayats, what are their functions?—It 
is entirely a riew thing; the idea is to put in the hands of these Panchayats 
large areas of forest that are kept for grazing or may be thrown open to grazing 
and for fuel reaervesi, to be controlled by village Panchayats instead of by 
forest officers, so as to teach the people to handle these questions themselves. 
The usual cry is that the fore^ officers close areas autocratically though it 
would not matter if they were thrown open. It is difficult to make the villager 
understand the real reason. The idea of handing them over to the village 
Panchayats is to make them understand the real reason for forest conservancy 
and at the same time to try to teach them to plant trees and to look after these 
things generally. 

1(X)86. On page 59 you refer to changes in the method of spending of the 
cultivator; you refer to his expenditure on marriages, ceremonies, charities, 
etc., and then you say, These changes will make him a pfvs instead of the 
minus economic unit he now so often is.’* Do yon suggest that he is at present 
a minus economic unit?—Very often he is. That is why I say “ he now so 
often is.” 

10087. Mr. Calvert: in the last Annual Report you say that cross¬ 
breeding with half-breeds will be continued. T think from the samples we were 
shown that cross-breeding has proved a^failure when continued?—^We do not 
admit that. 

10088. You think it is worth while going on?—It is worth while; after all, 
we have had very good results though we have had failures; we are not con¬ 
vinced that it is a failure; we want more knowledge on the question. 

10089. Is this cross-breeding an agricultural problem, or is it merely an 
urban milk supply question?—It is very largely a question of urban milk 
supply. 
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10090. It is not an agricultural problem P—I would eall it an agricultural 
problem. 

10091. But it does not affect tbe uplift and welfare of the village com¬ 
munities?—^It does not exactly touch that problem. 

10092. In discussing the question of paddy, you think the ultimate object 
of the whole work is to improve the varieties of paddy, the test of improvement 
being increased monetary return to the cultivators. Do you mean by that the 
net return ?—^Yes. 

10093. Are accurate balance sheets being kept to distinguish between net 
and gross returns ? —^Yes, 

10094. Are they available?—^Yes. 

10096. I have not quite understood how you keep your strain of seed pure. 
You say that little of the seed now sown is actually distributed by the depart¬ 
ment ; then how do you keep your strain pure ?—We need not do anything to 
keep the strain pure, if it is a pure strain to begin with; there is practically 
no cross-fertilization in paddy; it cannot cross with anything else as long as 
it is pure strain in the Mendolian sense. 

10096, There is no harm in its being mixed up with other paddy?—No; it is 
a very lucky thing that paddy will not cross-fertilise easily. There is about 
9 per cent, cross-fertilisation in this crop. That does not apply to millets; we 
have great difficulty in the case of millets because they cross-fertllise freely. 

10097. Tf your ]).addy growers sell to the moneylender the whole of their 
paddy and then buy back for seed later, they will not get a pure supply?—No, 
therefore we must keep a separate control over seed supply, which we do. 

10098. I gather that your department has handed over to the Industrial 
Department all work connected with wells, water-lifts, well-boring, and such 
things?—Yes. 

10099. Are you satisfied with that?—Yes, T think it is an industrial matter, 

10100. You think the Industrial Department can be trusted to give ade¬ 
quate attention to these things?—^Yes. 

10101. As regards education in this College, when a man goes to study 
research he takes up research as a profession; when he studies dentistry he 
practises as a dentist; when he studies for the bar, he practises as a barris¬ 
ter. What is there in the Agricultural College which makes it an exception ? 
—I cannot tell you. 

10102. Is it the course?—For one thing, 1 suppose it is a fairly cheap way 
of getting a degree. After all, we give them education free; we do not charge 
them any fees. 

10103. Are there no fees at the College?—No fees in the College; it is 
free education, although they pay for their messing, books, etc. 

10104. Dr. Hyder: You are speaking of the Coimbatore Agricultural 
College ?—^Yos. 

30105. 3/r. Calvert: Ha.s it anything to do with the fact that the course 
is not suited to the petty holdings?—No, I do not think so. 

10106. You seem to me to have got too theoretical an education which is 
of no practical use to anybody h—^We used to have a practical course here 
but nobody would come to it. For many years we ran a two years^ course of 
practical farming. When first the department was being formed we badly 
wanted men and we gave the men who passed that course appointments in 
the lower subordinate service. As the department got older and bigger we 
decided that that was wrong, that we %vanted a much better type of man, 
and we stopped recruiting men from that class. Immediately the supply of 
students to that class ceased, and we had to close down the class simply be¬ 
cause w^e could not get anyone to join it. 

10107. Do the bigger landowners send their sons bo the College?—No, not 
here. 
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10108. Has any attempt been made to induce them to send their sons to 
the College?—^No organised attempt has been made; one cannot suggest how 
to do it. 

10109. Is there any course of instruction in this Presidency suitable for 
the sons of cultivators holding or owning up to 15 acres?— At the present 
moment all that we can do is to send them to one of our farms and teach them 
there. We take anybody there and teach him. There again there is a very 
small demand, but we do occasionally get a demand for it. There used to 
be such a course of instruction, but it failed and we gave it up. 

10110. On this question of demonstration, given the option, which would 
you prefer, concentration in a village and trying to convert that village to 
adopt the improved method, or alternatively, dispersing your efforts over a 
number of villages?—I would prefer to concentrate on a village. 

10111 Are there, in this Presidency, any better-farming co-operative so¬ 
cieties, designed to induce the whole of the people to copy your improved 
methods?—No. 

10112. Tf you had an organisation like that, attempting to organise the 
whole population of the village to follow your advice, would you give that 
organisation preference over the individual?—I am inclined to think I would. 
1 look at it in this way, that by concentrating at one place you create, so to 
speak, centres of infection. 

10113. If you can get half a dozen people they are far more likely to adopt 
your methods than one person?—Of c^*"rse, if J got the whole village, I 
should be very satisfied. 

10111. On ])age U you say, “There is little scope for the introduction 
of now crops in this Presidency.” I gather it may bo put in this way, that 
the method of cropping on large holdings is practically the same as the 
method of cropping on the small holdings, or that the owner of the small 
holding grows the same croj) as that of the owner of the large holding?—Yes. 

10115. Is there, under this present system, any hope whatever for the 2J- 
acre or 5-acre maii^—Yes, I think there is some hope for him. 

10116. Your prospective benefit works out at Rs. 3 per head, it is 
Ks. fM0.0(»dKK) for about 30,000,000 cultivators?—-What are voxi quoting 
from ? 

10117. From the Popular Account of the work of the Madras Agricul¬ 
tural Department? —It is only a rough guide. 

10118. If your prospective gain is only Rs. 3 per head, or Rs. 15 per 
family, is there any hope at all for the 2^-acre man?—1 think there is some 
hope for him. 

10119. Only 15 rupees of hope?—^Yes. 

10120. Would there not ho more hope if you could increase intensive culti¬ 
vation?—I agree. 

10121. Could not that be done by introducing new crops that you can 
think of. or that you can introduce in this Presidency? What about pota¬ 
toes?—We grow quite a lot. 

10122. It is on a comparatively small area?—Yes, they will not grow on 
the plains. 

10123. Has your propaganda reached the 5-acre man?—Yes. 

10124. Has it reached the man below him?—Yes, tve deal with the small 
man. 

10126. What exactly is the possible improvement? Is it an improved dis¬ 
tribution of the existing crops, or a bigger area under better paying crops? 
—^No, I think that our hope is to improve cultivation on the existing 
area. 

1012(1 T notice you rather deprecate the increase of money crops at the 
expense of food crops?—I do. 
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10127, And yet, most of your work has been done on the money crops?— 
No, most of our work has been done on the food crops; we have done more 
work on paddy than on any other crop. 

10128. The proportion of your improvements is much higher on sugar¬ 
cane and cotton; it is 40 per cent on cotton and 20 per cent on sugarcane,. 
For paddy it is only 6 per cent?—That is true, but that is not altogether 
because we have concentrated on cotton. You must remember that Ameri¬ 
can cotton caught on, so to speak, enormously in this Presidency. We in¬ 
troduced it at the time of the boom; it fetched enormous prices and every¬ 
body was anxious to grow it. We were successful in introducing Cambodia;, 
it went like wild-fire; that accounts for the figure you are quoting; people* 
took that up very readily. 

10129. About 6 per cent of the paddy crop is under your improved 
varieties. Would you take the total percentage of the total gross area under 
your improvements as about 6 per cent?—^Yes, I think so. 

10130. It seems to me you are extremely pessimistic; you think there is no* 
hope at all for the poor people?—I do feel rather like that on this question, 

10131, Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that a correct impression?—That is a 
correct impression; I am pessimistic about it. 

10132. Mr. Calvert: On this question of seed, you have the alternative of 
a private seedsman and a co-operative society. Are the people here willing 
to pay a premium for pure seed?—^No, I do not think so; we do not charge* 
them a premium. 

10133. The only profit for the private seedsman would Be out of the pre¬ 
mium?—I do not think you can do it with the private seedsman. 

10134. In your attempts to distribute the pure seed, do you sometimes 
suffer losses?—No, never. 

10135. You have no conspicuous financial losses?—As a matter of fact, 
we have a small gain; we never lose; we can get rid of all the seed, 

10136. What area can we take per plough? 12 acres?—Smaller than 
that. 

10137. You mention here 6,000 improved ploughs are in xise. I was try¬ 
ing to find out what area that number would cover. Would it be 12 acrea 
per plough?—Yes. We do not sell the ploughs; tHe cultivators have to deal 
direct vrith the firms, 

10138. One point about mass production, if you have got to have mass 
production, you must standardise your troughs for all India to about six 
types. Is that possible?—I think it is possible. All India is rather a big 
area. If you say for the Madras Presidency I would certainly say yes. I 
do not know anything about the conditions outside this Presidency, I am 
sorry to say. I imagine it is possible. If you say Madras instead of All- 
India, I would unhesitatingly say yes. 

10139. You would then for mass production hare six types of ploughs, to 
meet all conditions?—^Yes. 

10140. Has your college here a co-operative society for students?—We 
have a small one, not for the students but for the officers. 

10141. From these figures here, I gather that in Madras there is a land¬ 
less tenant class?—^Yes. 

10142. Then there is the smaller owner who takes on land?—^Yes. 

10143. What cultivation unit does he aim at?—^Is it about 10 to 12 
acres ?—is less than that. 

10144. What is the limit?—A yoke of oxen, 

10145. You find him unwilling to take more land, involving two yokes 
Yes, on the whole. 
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10146. Can you say, from your experience, whether tenancy is an obstacle^ 
in the way of agrioultural improvement —^1 certainly think it is, because if 
you are going to have tenancy for a limited number of years, with the pro¬ 
bability of being turned out of the land at the end of that period, it is nO‘ 
good your trying to induce the man to put in manures and so on, to im¬ 
prove the land. You are confined to showing him simple methods like trans¬ 
planting paddy. It is a limiting factor. 

10147. Your best outlook for progress is the self-cultivating owner P— 
Undoubtedly. 

10148.^ And your tenant cannot go in for intensive cultivation?—No. 

10149, You mentioned to the Chairman something about goats. Has there* 
been any special enquiry into the economics of the goatP—^No, 

The Commission then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Monday, the 15tK 
November^ 1926. 
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iJoiiif SccTftfirie.’i.) 


Mr. RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Further Oral Evidence. 

10]50. Mr. K(fmaf: You say in paragraph 14 of your answer to question 
1, “As regards men for research work, I do not tliink that really suitable 
men can be found as a general rule (of course there are exceptions) in this 
country and it is necessary, in the first place, to recruit European research 
officers to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can ulti¬ 
mately take their places.’^ As a matter of fact J believe that, in every 
•country, research workers are rather rire; is not that the case?—Yes. 

10151. Then we are told in another place that at the present day really 
first class research men, senior men, T mean, are rather difficult to get out 
to India and that we can only get second best ineii. Is that right?—Under 
the present conditions, that is true. 

10152. You say that it is not possible, by sending men to Pusa, to get the 
very best post-graduate training. Js that right?—That is my opinion. 

10153. And therefore it is absolutely necessary to send Indians to England 
after they have had some experience here.P—That is my opinion. 

10164. Have the Madras Government a regular scheme for sending such 
Indians, after they have acquired experience in your department, to England 
for their trainingH—Not regularly; we have just sent one for the first time 
on this new principle. 

10155. Is the man w’ho has been sent of the rank of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, or is he a junior man!=^—He is a stmior R€*search Assistant in the 
paddy section. 
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10156, He is the only man who has lieen sent up to now P—^Yes, 

10157. In order to maintain continuity of research, is it not necessary to 
have a scheme for sending men regularly from time to time?— I think so. J 
should like to see a regular scheme adopted. 

10168. Have you prepared any such scheme for the consideration of the- 
Government, or have they not taken this matter into consideration at all yetP 
—I have suggested this scheme to the Government. 

10159, And it is under the consideration of the MadravS Government P—l 
presume so. I have suggested it to them and they allowed me to send this 
particular man. 

10160. You soem to take a rather gloomy view of the agricultural graduates 
trained at your college so far as capacity for commercial farming is concerned? 
—Yes. 

10161. And it appeals to me also that you are not very much in favour 
of what are called agricultural bias schools?—No. I am not. 

10162. You have decided views on the .subject of technical schools?—^Yes. 

10163. You know that in Bombay technical schools of the Loni type have 
been e;.tal)lish<Ml for soniotiine and the Bombay Presidency has gone ahead 
with thih ex]>eriiiieiit? Are you watobing that experiment?—Yes. 

30161. Have yon formed any opinion at the present stage as to the merits 
of those technical schools?—1 have never bf^en in Bombay to see; but I think 
we want sometliing rather different from the Loni type of school. 

10165. What is your idea of tlic school you want?—My idea is to institute 
purely technical schools teaching practical farming with only just sufficient 
science to enable the student to appreciate the reason of the operations 
carri<'d out; the whole teaching sliould be in the vernac ular, so that when the 
boy passes out, ho cannot jiossiblj* enter Government service. 

10166. What is the difference between this type of school which you 
describe and the Loni type?—1 think there is a difference, because I want the 
boys uho coiuo into these schools to leave the high schools above the fourth 
form. That is not exactly the Loni idea. 

10107. If the instruction is ])urely through the vernacular, how do you get 
over the difficulty of explaining the scientific terras?—I do not think that is 
a very big difficulty. If necessary English words can be introduced for techni¬ 
cal tenijs and 1 think that a small committee of educationists could easily 
translate all those terms and convert them into the vernacular in some way that 
could easily be understood, I find no difficulty about that at present. For 
instance, they call suljdiate of aiunmnia by a common name. I do not mind 
wdiat name they use so long ns they really know what they are talking about. 

10168. Sulphate of ammonia, that is not what I mean by a scientific techni¬ 
cal term ?—I only give that as an example. I think there will not be so much 
difficulty as people are apt to imagine. That Is only my opinion. 

10169, With regard to demonstration and propaganda, you are depending 
at present^n one Demonstrator for two talukas. Is that right?—^Yes. 

10170. And you liavo no other machinery? You have no other non-official 
agency, for instance, of the type of the Bombay Taluka Development Associa¬ 
tions here?—No. 

10171. And you are against these Associations.^—^Yes; I am, for Madras. 

10172. Then I w'onder how you propose to reach the masses throughout 
the district and carry information about your improved methods or research 
to the very doors of the ryot" ?—If 1 had enough Demonstrators I could do it. 

10173. Do yon hope that the Loml Government wnll ever bo able to find 
the finoncje to give you an adeejuato staff' to carry the knowledge of improve¬ 
ments to the very doors of the masses?—Certainly. 

10174. You hope to find that finance from the Local Government P—Yes, 

10175. But why are you against enlisting the sympathy of a non-official 
agency like the Taluka Development Association if you can get ftp—What 
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experience X have in this Presidency is of the local Agricultural Association 
which failed hopelessly. 

10176. That was precisely the experience of the Bombay Presidency. This 
new scheme was started there with this difference, that the Government gave 
a subsidy to the Taluk Development Associations, and also a good deal of 
guidance and direction through their Co-operative Department, If you 
were satisfied that the Government subsidy in Bombay had proved a success¬ 
ful remedy, would that alter your view?—T do not think it would. I should 
have to know a good deal more about them than I do now. My difficulty is 
that my experience shows they depend almost entirely for success on the 
energy of one or two men, and when those men disappear the whole thing 
collapses. 

10177. Quite so, but at the present moment your machinery for propa- 
;ganda and demonstration is hopel;?&sly inadequate^ in my opinion. That 
being so, would you not accept even an inefficient non-official agency if it 
comes to your help?—In the sense that it is better than nothing? 

10178. Certainly?—Yes. One has always to accept that. But I do not 
like to accept inefficient things. 

10179. You have here for cattle improvement a Deputy Director in charge 
of livevstock?—Yes. 

10180. And I understood you to say the other day that he had only 12 
premium bulls for cattle breeding. Is that correct. p—Y es. 

10181. Do you not think that 12 premium bulls for a Presidency, the agri¬ 
cultural population of which is something like 3 crores of people, are inade¬ 
quate?—Totally inadequate, I quite agree. But it is a new idea only just 
started and I hope to see thousands of hulls on the premium system some 
-day. The system has only been in operation for three years. 

10182. You mean this officer has been appointed only for the last three 
yrears?—No. I refer to the system of premium bulls. 

10183. Here again if 1 might be permitted to refer to Bombay experience, 
I think they have something like 160 premium bulls and they find that num¬ 
ber inadequate?—Yes. 

10184. And the Punjab is maintaining something like 2,000, Notv, if you 
'go on making experiments on this small scale, taking into consideration the 
millions of cattle there are, do you not think that this is merely playing 
with the problem?—I do not agree. The system is that, if anybody takes the 
bulls, a municipality for instance, we grant them a premium for their upkeep. 
That, 1 think, is a good system, and one we are developing. Government 
ffinds the money to pay the premium. We should certainly like to have 
*2,000. It is only a question of money and time, 

10186. With reference to castration, you say at present young bulls of 
one or two years of age roam freely in the villages and that is one of the 
jpeasons why there is promiscuous breeding. Are you in favour of legislation 
in order to enforce castration at an early age?—I do not like compulsory 
ilegisiation, on general principles. I find it makes things unpopular and 
jraises all sorts of side-issues. I do not like compulsion by legislation unless 
it is absolutely necessary. It may be necessary as a last resort. 

10186. Is that the ground on which you are also against (ompulsory 
primary education?—Yes. 

10187. The other day I understood you to say that you were against it 
because the time had not arrived yet.^—In that case 1 do not think it has, 
I think it would be even more unpopular. 

10188, Am I correct when I infer that, so far as the Pest Act of Madras 
is concerned, you are in favour of compulsion?—Yes, because in that parti¬ 
cular case, though I do not like it, it is the only thing which can be done. It 
is in that case the last resort. 

10189. If you are in favour of compulsion in a minor matter like the Pest 
Act 1 do not understand how, on principle, you can reconcile that with your 
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ofiposition to compulsion in a fundamental matter such as primary edu¬ 
cation, which concerns the literacy of the masses, which is so necessary for 
the dissemination of knowledge of agricultural improvements?—I think I 
can explain that. In the case of the Pest Act for cotton I can think of no 
other method. I may say I am in good company as to that. Every big 
cotton growing country in the world has found that it is the only thing to 
do in that particular case. If I could find some other method I would 
abolish compulsion to-morrow. 

10190. That merely means you are choosing your own method of compul¬ 
sion. Have you carried out economic surveys of any tracts or villages in 
this Presidency?—No. 

10191. Profeuor Gangulee: Has not Dr. Slater carried out a number of 
•uch surveys?—I have notj my department has not. 

10192. Mr. Kamat: Do you agree that the Agricultural Department should 
know by definite data the economic progress of the village population and 
the economic condition of the people?—Yes, I do. 

10193. Would you then advocate that some members of the staff of your 
department should occasionally undei*take such economic surveys?—Yes; I 
would like to modify my reply to that and to say that I certainly think that 
this economic enquiry ought to be made. T am not sure that it should be 
by my department, but given the staff T have no objection to doing it. 

10194. You have no objection?—I would rather it was done separately 
and a special staff provided for it. 

10195. At the present moment, from such knowledge as yon have, do you 
think the standard of living of the agriculturist is going up or going down?— 
Going up. 

10196. Are you decided in that opinion?—Yes. 

10197. Has his purchasing power also increased?—I believe it has. 

10198. Would you give me an idea by what percentage it has gone up; 
would it be, say, 5 or 10 per cent.?—^I could not put it jn figures; there is 
no means of knowing exactly, I base my opinion on the fact that in differ¬ 
ent places 1 see people tiling their houses, wearing better clothes and that 
sort of thing. 

10199. But that does not give a definite idea as to the rise in the purchas¬ 
ing ])ower of a particular lotiality; it only means, of course, that to a certain 
extent the standard is rising?—That is true; but until an economic enquiry 
is made I do not see how that figure can be arrived at. 

10200. Might I refer you to this Popular Account of your Department 
and to some of the very interesting tables which you have given at the end of 
Appendix A with regard to the nature of improvements on various crops, 
the acreage under those crops and the resulting gain per acre to the ryots. 
You also give in another column the possible remedies?—^Yes. 

10201. Now you claim that by the spread of knowledge of your new im¬ 
provements in the Madras Presidency the total additional produce is some¬ 
thing like 21 crores?—Yes, per year. 

10202. All that gives some indication, if your estimate is correct, of the 
new additional wealth created by agricultural improvements?—^Yes. 

10203. Are you quite satisfied with the volume of that increase? Are you 
quite satisfied with your progress?—I think so. I do not mean that I do 
not want to go any further. But considering that this department w^as 
only founded in 1908, T am fairly satisfied with the progress. 

10204. Would you consider there js a very satisfactory rise in the pur¬ 
chasing power of the ryots?—Yes. 

10205. You would?—Certainly, 

10206. Sir Benry Lawrence: That Report is dated 1922, is it not?—Yes. 

10207. Mr. Kamat: 2i ciores in the total seems tc be a very satisfactory 
figure. But I suppose you have got something like three crores of people 
taking part in agriculture in this Presidency. Is not that the case?—Yes, 
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10208. 2i crores divided between three crores of people comes to how 
muchP Is it about 12'annas per head per annum P<^Yes. 

10209. In consequence of the achievements of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment the ryot has an increased purchasing power of 12 annas per annum P— 
1 do not think it is a fair argument to divide the amount by the total popu¬ 
lation like that. It is not as if it wore share and share alike. Some people 
get less than 12 annas and some people get Rs. 15. The longer we go on, 
the more they will reap. 

10210. Unless you distribute it on a per capita basis how are you going to 
arrive at the average rate?—^That is not the way to calculate it. What I 
say is this: if I take a group of peo[>]e it is something if they get Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 20 each, even though others get nothing. 

10211. Do you not think that foi* the general prosperity of the ryot we 
must seek some other solution in addition to this solution of improving their 
agricultural methods, some such solution, 1 mean, as a subsidiary occupation? 
—Yes, T am prepared to agree on that point. 

10212. I mean to say that you should not ooneentrate only on agricultural 
improvements but you must also give attention to the promotion of subsi¬ 
diary industries as spare-time occupations?—I agree, but that is not my 
business. 

10213. I want to know what the Madras Government have done with 
regard to the question of spare-time occupations?—They have no scheme as 
far as my department is concerned. I cannot speak as to other departments. 

10214. Do you agree it is high time to consider this question, that in 
addition to le^search and certain improvements of crops, it is also netJ^sary 
to find out suitable sjjare-tiine occupations for the villagers in this Presi¬ 
dency -Certainly. 

10215. Do you think that a separate special officer should I>e appointed to 
institute an enquiry and find a solution?—Yos, but 1 think that should be 
done by the Industries Department. They are orgaiu.>ed for that. That is 
my personal opinion, 

10216. Taking up that point then, has the Director of JncTustries consi¬ 
dered what subsidiary industries are suitable?—T cannot speak for the 
Director of Industries. 

10217. It has a bearing on your department and the prosperity of the 
ryot?—All I can tell you is that the Madras Glnverniiient have been recently 
discussijig some such scheme and that the Director of Industries is making 
some preliminary survey through his department. T am speaking about 
another department now and 1 am not absolutely sure of the facts. 

10218. Can you give me an idea of the pressure of population on culti¬ 
vable land?—It varies; in the deltas it is high; it is not so high in the dry 
areas. 

10219. To your knowledge has the pressure been increasing during the 
last decade?—No; I should say it is getting to a static nary point. 

10220. You mean it is stationary?—It is not incretxsing very rapidly. 

10221. It is not increasing?—1 think not. One would have to examine 
the figures on that point. 

10222. May I ask you a question which is not directly concerned with 
your department, viz,, whether, considering that the present proportion of 
population that depends upon agri:;ulture is 71 per cent, j^ou visualise the' 
time wdien a certain proportion of that 71 per cent, may be absorbed into 
general industries if such industries w^ere started?—^Yes, I think it is bound 
to happen if industries are started. 

10223. In view of the pressure of population do you look upon the estab¬ 
lishment of industries with favour or disfavour?—On the whole with favour. 

10224. In the interests of agriculture itself you would desire thaif some 
proportion of thai 71 per cent, should bc3 absorbed by the general industries ?— 
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Absorbed in indnstries which deal with agricultural products; that is the 
way in which I would put it, I would look on it with particular favour, if 
I may say so; it is a thing I have advocated for years. 

10225. Professor Qangulee: Such as the oil crushing industry P— YeA* 

10226. Mr. Kamat: And similar industries?—^Yes. 

10227. Has any attempt been made in the Madras Presidency to start 
Land Mortgage Banks either through the co-operative societies or by any 
other means P —Yes, through the Co-operative Department. 

10228. What is your opinion as to the success which has so far been 
achieved?—have very little experieu^; I am afraid I have no knowledge 
of the subject. It is entirely in the hands of the Co-operative Department. 

10229. You have not heard the result?—^It is only hearsay. Some have 
succeeded and some have not. 

10230. Rao Bahadur Munmoami Nnyudu: How many Demonstrators are 
employed in this Presidency?—113. 

10231. What is your view as regards the number of Demonstrators re¬ 
quired?—My aim is to have at least one Demonstrator for each taluk. 

10232. They deal with the village people?—Yes. 

10233. And Ihey converse with them in the vernacular?—Yes. 

10234. What are the qualifications of a Demonstrator?—He must pass 
through this college and take an agricultural degree of the University of 
Madras, or a similar d<‘gr€?e in sonio other University. 

10235. May T know the latest figure as to the number of pupils you have 
i*ecrnited for this college? 1 think you recruited 40. How many of them 
know Tamil and how many Tclugu?—1 cannot tell yon straight off. I have 
not got the figure^ with me, bnt I will get them for you.* 

10230. Can you tell me how many know Telugu?—Very few; it is with 
groat difficulty that we get Telugu students. 

10237. Have you any propo.suls for increasing the number of Telugu-speak- 
ing Demonstrators?—No; I am always short of them. I should like to have 
more suitable men from the Telugu districts. Speaking generally we do not 
got the right sort of Tolugu-speaking men. 

10238. May T take it that you have no proposals at present for increasing 
the number of Telugu-speaking people?—I have no proposals. 

10230. As a result you have to dump the noii-Telugu people on the Telugu 
areas ^—F liave to. 

10240. Is that not unsatist'aclory, because they cannot converse with the 
Telugu people?—T agree; 1 want more Telugu men. 

10241. Would you therefore consider the employment as Demonstrators of 
people educated in the vernacular middle schools?—No. Demonstration is 
difficult work and T want the best men, really good men. They must at 
least have a University degree. 

10242. Then would you contemplate using the vernacular as the medium 
ill the degree course?—To begin with, the Madras University would not 
allow it. English is one of the subjects they insist upon. 

10243, Would you favour the starting of a separate agricultural college 
under the Andhra University?—No. 


* Figures supplied later by Mr. Anstead of the linguistic distribution of 
students at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore (December 1926): — 


Tamil 

Telugu 

Malayalum 

Kanarese 


37 

12 

28 

3 


90 
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10244. So you would continue to put in non-Telugu people for demon* 
tsiration work in the Telugu areas P—^That is all I can do, unless some men 
come from the Telugu districts. I see no reason why they should not. 

10245. Bo you not think that the situation of this college is a handicap 
to Telugu-speaking people coming in?—^Possibly; but they come from all 
parts of the Presidency. 

10246. Would you favour the opening of an Agricultural College in the 
Telugu districts!"—I do not think so, not yet. T would rather spend the 
money on something else. 

10247. Would it he impossible to employ in the Agricultural College 
teachers with a good command of the vernaculars to teach all the subjects 
that are taught in a college ?—It would be impossible under existing conditions 
because, as I have already stated, this college is affiliated to the University 
of Madras. What course is to be adopted and how it should l>e taught is 
settled by the University. They have no provision for teaching in the verna* 
cular. 

30248. That is why T suggested that you might consider the opening of a 
college under the Andhra I'liiversity—To get over that difficulty, yes; but 
it w'ould be a luxury to have two colleges, and you could spend that money 
usefully on something else. 

10249. You should see it from the point of view of public service and 
not merely as a luxury?—T want the students to go back to the land. 

I look upon one college as a necessity; I look upon two colleges as a luxury. 
All we can do to meet this difficulty is to encourage such studentvS by every 
means in our power. 

30250. Why do they not come; you must be able to tell us?—T have 
never been able to understand why they do not come. 

30251. With reference to the agricultural middle schools, you require 
fourth form standard, at least, as a qualification for students?—I think so. 

10252. As regards students who fail in those schools, would you consider 
them fit to be employed as deputy demonstrators to help the Demonstrators 
in their w’ork?—No, they would nob be good enough. 

10258. In Bombay students w^ho come out of the vernacular middle schools 
are employed as hamtfars ?—I knoiv they are; but I do not agree with that 
policy, 

10264. What do Demonstrators do?—They do a great many things; they 
go round, get into personal touch with the ryots, suggest improvements, 
demonstrate and explain new methods and so on. They are responsible for 
distributing improved ty|>es of seeds, letting the cultivator know where he 
can get manures, demonstrating special crops; and, if it is a sugarcane 
district, teaching the use of the sindhvahi furnace and improved methods of 
preparing jaggery. 

10255. Do you require an agricultural graduate to distribute seed?—I 
do, yes. 

10256. Why?—T can see no other method of distributing seed except 
through the present organisation of the department. There are no se^ 
merchants or co-operative societies to undertake that work; it therefore 
becomes part of the work of the Demonstrator. To carry out all the work 
involved in the distribution of seed I must have a giaduate. 

10257. Do your Demonstrators control seed farms?—large number of 
seed farms, especially in the cotton area, is run by groups of ryots and 
looked after by the Demonstrators. 

10258. Let us confine ourselves to rice. There is practically no difficulty 
in running seed unions in the case of rice?—^Rice is a food crop, and if you 
have no control, in years of famine the members who promised to make their 
seed available for distribution for seed are apt to eat it. For that reason 
seed farms are still required. 
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10259, It is one thing to look after a seed farm hut, so far as propaganda 
and advertising the ne^ for improved seed are concerned, do you require a 
graduate? Could not a student of the middle school trained in the verna¬ 
cular do it?—Possibly he might, but that would involve duplicating the staff. 
My present staff can do that; besides, 1 do not like the idea of losing control. 
It is very important that it should not be taken out of my hands and put 
into the hands of men poorly trained and, I presume, poorly paid. It is 
very important that we should keep the seed pure and see that it does not 
get mixed. I do not like the idea of it being taken out of ray hands. 

10260. I do not want any persons to be taken out of your hands or out 
cf your department; but I am suggesting an intermediate set of officers 
between the Demonstrators and the actual ryots, who will help the Demon¬ 
strators in the matter of distribution of seeds, while the Demonstrators will 
be useful for supplying the higher technical knowledge that may be neces- 
saryP—I do not think I am in favour of it; you are going to have poorly 
trained men and poorly paid men, and you will l>e putting extremely import¬ 
ant work into their hands. The difficulties are obvious. I do not like the 
idea, I understand what you mean; I have thought out a scheme like that 
myself, but I do not like it. 

10261. Do you think that men trained in your special agricultural middle 
schools would be efficient teachers in elementary schools?—I do, and I am 
very hapi3y to say that I have got one man so trained doing that work now. 

10262. If your department and the Education Department co-operate, and 
you recruit elementary school teachers from students trained in your special 
agricultural middle schools, do you think that would stimulate a larger num¬ 
ber of students to join your agricultural middle schools?—I quite approve of 
that; but I do not think the Education Department will approve of it. 

10263. Supposing they approve of it?—Supposing they do, I strongly 
approve of it. 

10264. You are also aware that for the purpose of training elementary 
school teachers Government are maintaining training schools at headquarters 
and are giving stipends to the students. Supposing the whole of that cost is 
diverted to maintaining agricultural middle schools where general education 
as well as agricultural education will he given, would you consider that a 
better system of supplying elementary school teachers? They will he teachers 
having an agricultural bias?—You are now training teachers in training 
schools. Do you want these training schools to have agricultural courses? 

10265. I want the training schools to be converted into agricultural middle 
8cht>ols?—1 do not think that is quite right. The teachers trained in the 
training colleges will have a higher standard of general education than the 
students trained in the agricultural middle schools. I should like to see in 
the teachers’ training college a certain amount of training introduced which 
would enable those teachers to teach nature study. Do I make myself clear? 
The teachers going to the training college are taught to teach. In the course 
of being taught to teach, I want nature study to be included, so that when 
they come out they will be able to teach nature study; please understand that 
by nature study I do not mean agriculture. I want them to he taught nature 
fitudy as very, very distinct from agriculture, which i.- a professional affair. 

10266. Would you welcome the employment of students who underwent a 
course in your agricultural middle schools, as teacher.s in eleraentarj^ schools? 
—Yes; that will be good enough. 

10267, Would you combine with agricultural instruction some sort of 
teaching in general subjects?—Yes; in ray agricultural schools I teach the 
boys to read and write with proficiency; I think students who pass through 
my agricultural middle school are quite good enough to act as teachers in 
elementary schools, though they are not good enough to teach in a high school 
or a middle school. 

10268. I think you can make your agricultural middle schools popular if 
only you can get the Department of Education to agree to employ students 
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trained in your agricultural middle schools, as teachers in primary schools P— 
Very likely; but that would be defeating the object of the agricultural middle 
schools. The primary object of the agricultural middle schools is not to train 
teachers, but to train farmers. You are getting away from my object of 
getting people back to the land. 

10269. May J point out that many of the teachers who settle in villages 
come into contact with farmers?—^True. 

10270. Thereby you will encourage them to teach as well as farm?—^Yes; 
there are merits in that. 

10271. Mr, Calvert: But the training for farming is quite different from 
the training for teaching?—That is quite true; that is what is worrying me 
through all these questions; that is why I cannot agree; that is just the point. 

10272. Bao Bahadur Munmoami Nayudu: You know that some agricul¬ 
tural middle schools have been started by mission authorities in Chingleput; 
have you seen them working?—Yes. 

10273. What is your opinion of them?—^My opinion is that the mission's 
object is very different from mien. The mission's object is not to train farmers; 
the mission's object is to train teachers, teachers teaching, a particular thing. 
My object is not the same. Therefore, we do not get into very close touch. 
One of my troubles with missions (much as I admire the work of the missions) 
is this: they are often dealing with the depressed classes, men who have no 
land and never will have, and I see no object in teaching such men to be 
farmers. What I would rather have turned out of the mission schools is good 
general labourers. That is where we differ as a rule; I do not see what these 
men are going to do after they leave the mission schools. The missions say 
that they are going to teach and become school masters. That is all right, but 
it is not what I want to do; that is my difficulty with mission schools, 

10274. You told us that this year there was a large number of applicants 
for admission to the Agricultural College because the Co-operative Department 
had promised to absorb a number of students after they completed their course 
in your college* Have the Co-operative Department ever taken one from your 
college?—believe not. 

10276. Do you expect to get such a large number next year?—^Their only 
object in coming in was to get posts. T expect the Co-operative Department 
to keep their promise. They have not done so yet; but I expect that they 
will. 

10276. Do you know that a few of the graduates of your college have taken 
to law without finding any employment whatever?—^Yes; they have. 

10277. Do you think that having legard to the number of men required 
for Government service, there js justification for continuing this college for 
some years to come?—Certainly. 

10278. How many do you expect to be taken into Government service?— 
The appointments I will have to make run to 14 or 15 a year at the utmost. 

10279. May I know what is the cost per head of the student population ?— 
I cannot carry all the figures in my head; I could work it out. 

10280. I think you have the Administration Report with you ?—Yes, but I 
do not think the figure is there. 

10281. Mr. Calvert; Could you get us that figure?—can get it, but it haa 
got to be worked out,* 

10282. Bao Bahadur Munisxmmi Nayudu: Can you not give us the expen¬ 
diture on the teaching section alone of the Agricultural College?—^There again 
I have not got the figures in my head. 

* Figure supplied later by Mr. Amtead: the approximate cost per student 
per annum at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is Rs. 670 based on a totfd 
strength of 150 students. This is very approximate as jt is difficult to sepa¬ 
rate the cost of teaching from the cost of research moreover the cost variea 
with the number of students. 
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10283. You charge Rs. 1,200 per head in the case of students coming for 
training from outside the Presidency?—Yes. 

10284. Professor Gangulee: Students coming from Indian States or any 
other part of India ?--*Yes. This College is supposed to be for the Madras 
Presidency. 

10285. Pao Jfahadnr Munisivami Nayudu: Supposing you charge fees to 
students resident in the Presidency, would you expect students to join the 
college?—No, I do not think they would join. 

10286. Mr. Kamat: In the Poona College we do not charge any fees for 
students coming from Madras ?—Yes; I know that. 

10287. Bao Bahadvr Mviniswnmi Nayudu: With regard to village roads, 
may I take it that very large numbers of villages have no road communica¬ 
tions at all P—Yes; that is quite a common thing. 

10288. Do you agree with me that if each village were provided with a 
road, the economic position of the ryot in regard to purchase and sale would 
be considerably improved?—Certainly. 

10289. And would you say that Government or the local authorities should 
take steps to see that every village is provided with a road as soon as possible? 
—Yes. 

10290. Have you any idea of the resources of the local bodies, so as to be 
in a position to say whether they could carry out such a scheme?—^I have no 
information about that. 

10291. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you find the provincial roads better than the 
roads in the charge of the local bodies?—Yes. 

10292. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: May I know what provincial 
roads you are talking about?—Provincial roads generally. 

10293. But they are maintained by the local bodies?—^What I find is that 
when I get to a District Board road it is often a bad one. 

10294. Mr. Kamai: Is it not a fact that the Local Government here, after 
enquiry, found that the District Boards were short of funds for the improve¬ 
ment of roads?—I believe so. 

10295. They are not to blame for that?—I did not say that; I do not 
apportion any blame; I only say I find the roads bad. 

10296. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: May I bring it to your notice 
that in the Madras Presidency almost all the roads except the Imperial roads 
have been handed over to tlie local bodies and are maintained by the local 
bodies?—I believe so. 

10297. Then, what provincial roads are you talking of?—I am talking of 
the big main roads kept up by Government. 

10298. But none of the main roads are maintained by Government; they 
are oil maintained by local bodies?—Very well, then, such roads are getting 
worse. 

10299. What do you mean by saying that they are getting worse?—My 
experience generally with roads in the Presidency is that they are in a worse 
state now than they were ten years ago. That is the impression I have got 
when travelling about. 

10300. Have you any idea of the budget of any District Board?— 1 am not 
apportioning blame; you were asking me about facts, and my opinion is that 
^he roads are worse. 

10301. It is common knowledge that the cost of maintaining the roads has 
Considerably increased since the War?—Probably. 

10802. Unless the finances of the District Boards are considerably improved 
the roads cannot be maintained properly?—Probably; but the District Boards 
have power to raise funds by taxation, I believe, and I also believe they have 
not done that. 
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10d03« Sir Ganga Earn: Have they got no such cess as a road oessf—Thera 
is no road cess as far as I know. 

10304. Sir Henry Lawrence: In regard to Appendix A of the publication^ 
that you placed before us, you say the net gain to the Presidency from your 
operations is crores per annum. That means, by an expenditure of 10 lakhs 
of rupees per annum, the Agricultural Department has improved the income 
of the Presidency by about 2J crores?—^That is exactly the object of ^ving that 
figure; that is the argument I was putting forward in that publication. 

10305, With a larger expenditure, you would effect a larger improvement? 
—That is the inference I hope will be drawn. 

10306. I would like you to develop a little the cattle improvement policy of 
your department. I have got here, in the report from Mr. Aitchison, a state¬ 
ment that the cattle of the Presidency are much w'orse than the cattle in any 
other Presidency in India. Do you accept that?—No, not altogether. 

10307. Do you consider that the general conditions of the cattle here are 
satisfactory?—They are capable of a great deal of improvement. 

10308. Then Mr. Aitchison makes an exception in the case of your two 
breeds, the Ongole in Nellore and the Kangayam in Coimbatore. Can you 
give us any idea of what proportion of the total cattle of the Presidency will 
be represented by these two breeds?—I could not give you the figure straight 
off. 

10309. What is approximately the total cattle population of the Presi¬ 
dency?—That, again, I could not give you straight off. 

10310. Is it 2C or 30 millions?—It is something jikc 20 millions; T should 
think. 

10311. Have you any estimate of the total number of Ongole cattle?—It 
is very difficult to get the figure at the present moment. We are having an 
Ongole survey made to get that figure. 

10312. Is the Ongole breed limited to the Nellore district and the Kangayam 
to the Coimbatore district?—Those are the great centres in which they are 
bred. 

10313. That is, 2 districts out of 25 or so?—Yes. Those are the two best 
strains of cattle in this Presidency. 

10314. It is a fair inference that these cattle do not represent more than 
10 per cent, of the total cattle population of the Presidency?—It would be 
something like that. 

10315. One line of advance is to improve those two breeds?—Yes. 

10316. Is it the proposal, then, to get those two breeds accepted throughout 
all the other districts, in addition to the Nellore and Coimbatore districts?— 
les, where they Tvill be suitable. Tho Ongole cattle will not do everywhere. 
Wherever we find they thrive, our idea is to get them introduced and distri¬ 
buted. 

10317. They are in the plains district?—Yes. 

10318. They will not do for paddy tracts?—No; these big, white cattle that 
you see being used in the Central Cattle farm are Ongole. 

10319. For paddy areas and hilly areas, you mu.st have smaller varieties?— 
Yes, the Kangayam or something similar. 

10320. Do you regard it as your problem to raise the efficiency of the 
great mass of the cattle or to have selective breeding of these two particular 
varieties?—To have selective breeding of these two particular varieties, I 
think, would be the best plan; the other problem, to take the whole mass of the 
cattle, is too big. If we could have a lot more of these and have them distri¬ 
buted over all the areas for which they are suitable, we should have gained a 
great deal, and that is what w^e are aiming at. 

* Popular Account of the Madras Agricultural Department. 
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10$21. Tlien you hare a different line of adranoe in yonr diatrihntion of 
crosa-bred bulls, say in the neighbourhood of Madras f—Yes. 

10S22. 1 understand that your scheme of work was put before the BoardI 
of Agriculture last year, in 1^. Is that soP—^Yes. 

10323. And the Board of Agriculture accepted your scheme as satisfactory?' 
—^Yes. 

10324. Does that represent both the schemes, cross-breeding and selectivo 
breeding?—The whole of our scheme worked out here was accepted by the* 
Board. 

10326. Was there any opposition to the cross-breeding scheme?—was om 
leave when the Board met; I believe there was very little opposition, if any. 

10326. I have here their resolution. One portion of it says that the Board 
approves cordially the schemes outlined by the representatives of the Punjab^ 
and Madras?—Yes. 

10327. And you accept that as an approval of your distribution of cross¬ 
bred bulls as well as of your selection P—-Certainly. 

10328. Then, in some portions of the literature placed before us, reference ia 
made to the beginning of various experiments which were then closed dowu 
and the various herds dispersed?—^Yes. 

10329. A number of different experiments were in progress for a short 
time, and those experiments have been shut down?—^Yes. 

10330. I take it that no very definite, conclusive policy has been adopted 
in the past?—Not at the very beginning. 

10331. Your results, so far recorded, are somewhat haphazard and incon¬ 
clusive P—May I put it this way, by reminding you that it was only ten years 
ago that we were allowed to have a Deputy Director of Livestock to take up* 
this work; before that it W'as done in an altogether haphazard manner. Under* 
the recommendations of the Board of Agriculture we were allowed a special 
officer for this w^ork, so that the work is quite young. 

10332. But there are no definite conclusions that you can draw from 
experiments done in previous years?—^They were made in a haphazard^ 
manner. 

10333. Now you want to begin from the beginning and arrive at some- 
definite conclusions in course of time?—Yes, and be quite sure of our facts aa 
we go on. 

10334. It will take time?—A long time, 

10335. And money?—^Yes. 

10336. Do you consider that there is a demand for the continuance of these- 
experiments from the people w-hia are interested in this cattle-breeding ?—I do. 

10337. Do you find that your cross-bred bulls are accepted willingly by any 
section of the people ?—I do; you will find a very large number of cross-bred 
bulls in Madras city, for instance; they are rapidly replacing the Ongolc breed 
as a milk herd; many milkmen in Madras go in for them and in the Nilgiri 
Hills you will find a very large number of cross-breds; there is a demand for 
them. 

10338. Professor Gangulee: Is there any demand from the ryots?—There is 
a demand among the milkmen in Madras, but not so much from the ryot; 
when we are dealing with cross-breds we are dealing with the milk problem 
for the urban population. 

10339. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have evolved here on the Coimbatore* 
farm, Co. 205 variety of cane for distribution in Upper India; is that 
variety of a quality suitable for cultivation on land by your canals in Madras ? 
—That cane is of no use to us at all in the south; we want a thick cane, not 
a thin cane; we want a different type of cane altogether from that. 

10340. For cultivation under irrigation in South India, it is not suitable?' 
—No. 

10341. You are quite certain about it?—Quite certain. 
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10342. Do you know anything of its distribution in Upper India and how 
far it is successful?—I believe that it is very*successful. You understand, I 
take it, that the sugarcane station here is not mine; it belongs to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and is not under my Control, so that I do not know about it in 
any great detail. I am not, of course, so interested in the success of the canes 
in Northern India as of those in my own Presidency; but I am ready to believe 
from what I have read and from what I have lieard from different sources 
that that cane has been a very great success in Northern India. 

10343. For cultivation in conditions where the soil is different and where 
the water-supply is less plentiful?—^Yes; in fact it was deliberately bred for 
that purpose, and canes must be bred for different localities to suit those 
localities. That is what is being done at this station, to breed canes to suit 
particular localities; that is so w^ith the work not only on sugarcane, but on 
all other crops. 

10344. Does any friction arise from a Government of India station work¬ 
ing alongside your farm here?—^None whatever; we are always very good 
friends. 

10345. There is no dual control?—No. 

10346. And the work can he carried on efficiently?—Yes. 

10347. As regards rice, you are effecting great improvements in the varie¬ 
ties of rice seed that you are distributing. Is that the main problem before 
you? I see in some report that only a comparatively small proportion of 
your total rice area is transplanted; the great part is sown broadcast ?—Most 
of the rice here is transplanted; we have broadcasted rice in this Presidency 
grown on rain-fed lands; we have both problems. 

10348. Can you say what is the proportion of broadcast and transplanted 
rice?—^Not straight off without referring to the Season and Crop Reports or 
the Statistical Report. I am sorry 1 do not carry these figures in my head. 

10349. I think it was stated in one of these reports that the greatest 
improvement possible at the present moment was to reduce the seed rate of 
rice from 150 lbs, to 30 lbs, or something like that, per acre?—That is so; 
that is the seed rate we advocate for transplanting. The usual practice is to 
transplant in bunches of 10 to 15 seedlings; instead of that we advise them 
to plant the seedlings singly or in twos or threes, as they will then tiller better; 
you will get just as good a yield, if not a better yield, by singly transplanting 
the seedlings instead of planting them in bunches. To do that, you must have 
a good, well-grown seedling in the nursery to begin with, and in order to get 
that you must sow your nursery carefully. It is obvious that if you are going 
to transplant singly you do not want as many plants to the acre as you would 
if you were to put them in in bunches. You transplant the seedlings economi¬ 
cally, either singly, or in twos or threes, and you will get as good, if not a 
better crop. It costs you no more to do that than to transplant in bundles; 
indeed it costs less, because you do not havo to use so much seed; and the 
point of the thing is this, that the seed which you do not use for this purpose 
is available for food purposes. 

10350. Has that improvement been taken up largely?—It has been one of 
our great successes; it is spreading very rapidly. 

10351. Sir Ganga Bam: When you take upon yourself the credit of having 
raised the value of the produce by 2i crores, will you please analyse this figure 
into three heads: how much is due to increase of yield; how much is due to 
the rise in prices, and how much is due to the introduction of new crops, 
through the exertions of your department? Will you analyse the figures 
under these three separate heads and supply them afterwards?—I can do that. 

10352, Have you studied the recommendations of the Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion’s Report?—I have read them. 

10353. So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned?—Yes; but I have 
not devoted any great study to it, because I have nothing to do with 
irrigation. 

10364. H^ve you studied them generally?—I have read them. 
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10355. Have you noticed in that Report that 0*4 of an acre irrigated ia 
required per head for immunity for famine?—^Yes. 

10S56. I think the calculation is made on the basis that you provide pro¬ 
tection for 10 men out of every 40?—^Probably. 

10357. And therefore, can you explain the reason why there have been so 
few sei’ious famines?—Because it seems to me we are able now to deal with a 
famine. The famines after all are local; they do not affect the whole of the 
Presidency; wdiat has made famines much le&s serious and much easier to deal 
with is that now we have railways and good transport for taking food rapidly 
from one place to another. 

10358. You mean imi)orting from outside?—Yes, importing it from Burma. 

10359. How are they going to get the money to pay for imports? You are 
in favour of reducing what you call money crops. If the money crops are 
reduced and the money does not come in, how are they to import?—^May 1 
suggest to you that if I w*ere to grow^ more food crops in the Presidency 
instead of money crops, when a famine came I should have more food and 
I should not have to import it. 

10360. J)r. Ilyder: Is that quite right? In a famine year, there would he 
no oro]is aiiyw'ay unless you have a carryover of food from year to year?— 
That is not my point. Your famine is a localised famine. You have district 
A whi(‘h has famine. You have district B w'hich has no famine. You can 
bring rice to district A from district B which has no famine. If there is not 
enough rice in district B, you have to go outside, to Burma, If I could 
increase my rice in district B w^hich has no famine you need not go to Burma 
but you could put it into district A which has famine. 

10361. So you store uj) for the future?—Not necessarily. 

10362. You do not have famine all over the Presidency at the same time. 
You have never had it?—^Not over the whole Presidency. 

10363. In 187CP—That ras before my time, and transport facilities hav’e 
improved since then. 

10364. Sir (iinga Ham: Is it within your knowledge that these recommen¬ 
dations of tho Irrigation Commission have been carried out by the Madras 
Government,®—No; I cannot say. As I said, I am not on the Irrigation 
Board. 

10365. It is an allied subject of your department and therefore you ought 
to take nn interest in it,®—1 cannot tell you what has been done. 

10366. Do you know' about the financing of the hydro-electric survey ?-~ 
Yes, I know^ something about it. 

10367, You have studied that?—Have you ever thought how' you could use 
those falls for the betterment of the people®—I believe we could. 

10368. In wdiat w'ay® By means of hydro-olectric schemes?—I see a great 
difficulty about hydro-electric schemes. It seems to me that one of your great 
difficulties will be the enormous cost of your power lines. 

10369. Never mind the cost?—If you are not going to mind the cost, cer¬ 
tainly there are possibilities tn hydro-electric schemes. 

10370. For what purpose?—From the agricultural point of view, pumping 
water and running gins. 

10371. I am only asking about the Agricultural Department.**—Pumping 
water. 

10372. Have you ever seen the place w here your four big rivers run into 
the sea in this Presidency?—^Yes. 

10373. Have you ever observed it?—^Yes. 

10374, Is there any record of how much water goes to the sea through each 
of these rivers?—I do not know. 

10375. Is that record to be found anj^where in the Madras Presidency?— 
should not think so. 
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10376. You observed the place just where the rivers fall into the sea? 
TYhat kind of bed has the river got; is it rocky?—It is bringing down a lot 
•of silt. 

10377. But is the bed rocky or sandy?—I do not know. 

10378. You say you have observed it?—^When I say I observed it I mean I 
%now where they run in. 

10379. Are the banks permanent?—^No. 

10380. Rocky?—It is all sand. 

10381. I thought you had no sand. When you turn out your students here 
-do you give them any engineering training?—Yes. 

10382. What kind of training?—We have a w'orkshop here and they are 
rgiren a training in agricultural engineering, the working of oil engines, etc. 

10383. That is not so important. If a boy has got land here and he wants 
sto sink a well, would he know how to calculate the power required to pump 
up the water?—Yes. He is taught that. There is a class in agricultural 
•engineering which deals with all that sort of thing. 

10384. You find employment for sixteen of them a year. What percentage 
go back 10 the land?—Practically none of them goes back to the land, or very 
few. One or two have gone back to the land. 

10385. Is there any demand for such students by the big landlords?—None 
iwhatever 

10380. They do not care for them ?—^They do not employ them. 

10387, Why do they not employ them?—I cannot tell you, 

10388. Is it not a fact that they have no practical knowledge?—No, I am 
mot prepared to admit that, 

10389. Then why do they not employ them? If they found they were use¬ 
ful they would employ them?—Well, would they? One thing is that the big 
{landlords do not co-operate with the Agricultural Department. 

10390. The Chairman: Are you satisfied that the students themselves desire 
Hsuch employment?—No; they do not. 

10391. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you not think some scheme would be advisable 
ito give them post-graduate training on practical lines under Government and 
Tfchen try to find them private employment?—No, that would be very wasteful. 

10392. That would be an advantage to the country?—I cannot quite see 
tthat. 

10393. I find from your figures that the whole of your department is cost¬ 
ing about 12 lakhs a 3 '^ear.P—33 lakhs. 

10394. And do you know what the incidence of the land revenue is per 
liead? I will tell you; it is Bs, 1-10-9. Now the 32 lakhs divided among the 
population only come to two pice per head?—^Yes. 

10395. Have you at any time represented to the Minister that that means 
H/50th part of the land revenue? Have you ever represented to the Minister 
-that he should claim a proper share of it?—^Very often. 

10396. You are aware of these figures?—Yes; J am. 

10397. Two pice per head?—Yes. 

10398. And the incidence of the laud revenue is Bs. 1-10-9?—Yes. 

10399. And therefore your department ought to claim a greater share?— 
^es, certainly. 

10400. You speak of nature study. Do you mean that plots of land should 
)be attached to the schools?—Not necessarily. I think a plot of land is an 
advantage to nature study, but 1 am certain that nature study can be taught 
dn a town; where there are rural schools I certainly would encourage small 
plots for nature study, but in towns where land is not available I would still 
iteach nature study. 

10401. Do you not think that cultivating separate school plots would be 
^unnecessary and would merely be taking them away from doing useful work 
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in t^eir fath«r*s fields P—^No. You want a little school garden in which to 
encourage the children to work in their out-of<echool hours. 

10402* Have you any Crown lands in this Presidency, that is to say, lands 
belonging to GovernmentF—^Yos. 

10403. What have youP—^Forest land. 

10404. Cultivable land, Crown waste?—Yes, cultivable waste. 

10405. Have you ever attempted to get these lands on lease for the 
students?—I do not know that it is such a sound proposition as some people 
think. The cultivable waste lands are waste b^ause they probably would 
only just pay in a good year; and if you are going to ask students to farm 
that t>pe of land, it is not a very encouraging proposition. You have got to 
give them good land if they are to make a living. 

10406. Do you mean to say that all the Crown lands are bad?—I do not 
say they are bad, but they are not the best lands. I do not think if I were a 
student I should particularly want cultivable waste. It would be pretty hard 
to earn a living out of it, e8j)eoialIy for a young man. 

10407. Do zamindars regard proximity to forest areas as an advantage or 
a source of annoyance?—T am afraid I do not understand that question. 

10408. The cattle are liable to be caught while grazing and that sort ot 
thing. In some parts they consider the proximity of land to land under the 
Forest Department to be a sourtn* of annoyance?—I do not think so. 

10409. Do the Forest Department keep a reserve of fodder for famine?— 
No; they do not. 

10410. In Bombay the Oovorument keep a large quantity of fodder?—In 
the form of hay? 

10411. Yes. You do not do it?—No. 

10412. Do you use any denatured salt as manure for coconut trees?—No. 

10413. But in Bombay they do?—1 know. 

10414. Is that an advantage or not? What is your opinion?—1 am not 
prepared to acwpt the Bombay results as being applicable to this Presidency. 
1 am making some experiments of my own. 

10415. You are carrying out experiments?—Yes. But 1 would not recom¬ 
mend it. You will find that Bombay aro among the few people in the world 
to say that it is doing good and I am not prepared to accept their results here 
without further experiment. 

10416. If the denatured salt was clieai)er (of course I am not talking about 
the composition) would you say that the owners of cattle would be willing to 
take it and give it to the cattle?—^We always give salt to our cattle, yes. 

10417. How much per head; 2 oz.. 1 oz. or how much ?—T cannot tell yon, 
but we always give it. 

10418. It is an advantage?—Certainly. 

10419. But of course you buy the (wdinary salt which is useful for human 
beings?—Yes. 

10420. Do you think it would be possible to mix it with a chemical so as tc 
make it unfit for human consumption nml fit only for cattle?—Would not that 
be extraordinarily difficult? 

10421. I want to know whether that process would encourage the ryot to 
give more salt to tho cattle?- *! take \i tliat it would encourage it in Uiat it 
w ould be cheaper. 

10422. Yes?—I do not see how' you can denature salt in such a way that it 
cannot be used for human beings, but will be fit only for cattle. 

10423. Can you suggest any improvement on the indigenous methods or 
storting grain?—No, I do not think so. In fact wc are adopting the last 
method in the Paddy Breeding Biation. 

10424. In tho Punjab the Agricultural Departuient takes upon itself the 
duty of supplying pure seeds. Why should you not do that?—We do if. 

10425. I thought you left it to the merchants to do it?—^No. 
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10426. You hare your own agency, or at least some method of distributing 
itP—Yes; there is uo one else w^ho does it. There are no seedsmen. I have ta 
do it myself. 

10427. What do you mean by that? You must have some department?— 
My own department; the Agricultural Department do it. 

10428. Do you sell it at bazaar rates or at a little profit ?—At bazaar rates. ^ 

10429. And >rho stands the loss?—There is no loss. 

10430. The cost of the staff —The Government. 

10431. I once planted in my village cotton trees which came from South 
India. Are you familiar with tbo^e trees?—There are several typos of tree 
cotton in South India. 

10432. Giving good results?—It is a very poor type of cotton. 

10433. Not a paying concern?—It is not ; it is short stapled, 

10434. You have no frost here?—No frost here below' Ootaeamund, 

1043.5. You introduce artificial manures which at best give 20 [>er cent, 
nitrogen. Have you over thought of tapping nature\s store, which contains 
80 per cent, nitrogen ?—By which 1 i>re.sume you mean making fertilisers 
from tlie air? 

10436, Either fertilisers or any other method?—Hydro-electrically? 

10437. Never mind how?—Thai matter has been considered by the Board 
of Agriculture and thoroughly threshed out; the ronclu.siou arrived at was 
that you cannot compete w'ith Norway in this country. 

10438. How’ jiiany times do you plough for cholajn :—Once or perhaps twice 
wuth an iron jilough and two to four times with the country plough. It 
depends on the land. 

10439. Do you know that the more you plough the more you tap nature’?- 
store of nitrogen?—That is why one ploughs at all; the whole idea of plough¬ 
ing is to tap nature’s store. 

10440. The more you plough the more you are tapping it?—I do not agree. 

10441. Have you tried it? I do not want your mere opinion?—It is 
scientifically unsound. 

10442. According to what science*''’—Soil science. 

10443. We have got a proverb in the Punjab according to which the more 
you plough the more you get ?—Proverbs are proverbially untrue. 

10444. We do not u.sc an ounce of fertiliser but simply by observing that 
proverb w’e get a production which is double yours; J will guarantee double 
your ])roduction?—As a matter of soil fertility there comc's a time when there 
can be no more crop. 

10445. Is that supported by any science?—Certainly. 

10446, What is it?—Any text book on soil science will explain the point. 

10J47. JJr, Kydev: There are one or two points which I should like to clear 
up. 3s it not the univer.sal experience of mankind that they cannot inde¬ 
finitely increase the quantity of «agricultural produce from a certain area and 
there must f'onie a time when the increase is not proportionate to the cost it 
involves?—Yes, the law* of diminishing roturn.s comes in. 

10448. That is the answ'er to Sir Ganga Ram?—Yes. 

10449, With regard to the export of manures, apart from other aspects of 
the matter and purely from the agricultural Uvspect, w'ould you look with 
favour upon any measure which aims at prohibition of export or w’ould you 
levy an export duty?—I would favour absolute prohibition in the case of fish 
and bones and an export tax on oii-cake.s; that is w'hat I have in view. 

10450. With regard to crop-cutting experiments, are they carried out by 
your department or by the Revenue Department?—By the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. We have no staff with w hich to do it. 

10451, Then I understand that these crop-cutting experiments are not done' 
by you ?—We have not done them for a number of years for that reason. 
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10452. It is an important matter from the statistical point of view, is it 
not?—It is necessary. My position is that my present staff cannot do crop* 
cutting experiments. If I am to do it 1 must be given a special staff; this I 
have asked for from time to time. The staff would not he engaged all the year 
round on that work; it only comes in certain months during harvest time; 
the rest of the time they could demonstrate. That is the proposition before 
the Government, hut it has not materialised. 

10453. Coming to another matter, I suppose you would be in a better posi¬ 
tion to estimate the total agricultural production if you had staff for the pur¬ 
pose of such experiments?—Certainly; my estimates would be more accurate. 

10454. Now with rt'gard to farm accounts, could your Demonstrators com¬ 
pile model farm accounts and get from every taluk one or two people who 
could fill them in?—It would be Very difficult to do so; when you begin to ask 
for the accounts of the cultivator he immediately grows suspicious and thinks 
you are going to have his taxes raised and therefore the returns he gives are 
not correct. If I may develop that point a little, I think a lot of the kind of 
work you are aiming at could be done by the students of the University. 
There is a chair of Economics in the University. 

10455. As a (|uestion of research f—rCertainly. If graduates were given 
scholarships for this purpose they could do it very well. The cultivators are 
rather suspicious when officials ask them for their accounts; they think there 
is something behind it and they do not state the actual facts. 

10456. Professor Oangulee: It would be necessary for people engaged on 
this research to co-operate vrith the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

10457. Dr. Hyder: You want more money for development here and more 
money for development in the central institute?—Yes. 

1045H, You might have one day an Imperial Agricultural College like the 
one at Trinidad?—Possibly. 

1(459. Can you suggest methods of raising additional funds for these pur¬ 
poses? Would you be in favour of a oess or an acreage rate? Which metliod 
do you think w^ould be more advantageous?—I must admit that I have 
been in favour of a cess. Sir James MacKenna was ^ood enough to point 
out that 1 was probably wrong; I have not given an immense amotnit of 
thought to it. An acreage rate has certain advantages. Personally I was 
for the cess. * 

10460. Suppose a certain amount of money is raised on the export of rice? 
—Yes. 

104G1. That money is to be devoted to research on paddy; it would all go 
for the benefit of Burma; so Burma could have no grievance?—Quite. 

10462. Would you not like to have a permanent fund, that is, a certain 
amount wdiich would alw'ays be available, rather than a fund which would be 
dependent upon the surplus available for export wdiich might disappear and 
would always vary from year to year?—^Yes, I would. 

10463. There might come a time after five or seven years when your income 
and expenditure might not balance?—Yes, I see the point. 

104C4. With regard to the sending of young Indians to foreign countries, 
I take it that you w’ould only send such students as are likely to be useful in 
research P —Yes. 

10465. And T take it that you w'oulcl send members of your department who 
have got some practical experience?—^Yes. 

10466. Do you not think it would be better to catch bright young students, 
first class graduates of the Madras University who have received a broad 
training in natural science and have specialised in science, and send them to 
some University or institute in a tropical country like Trinidad, rather than 
send people whose habits of mind are settled?—No, I do not agree to that; 
I want experience in the department first. I would rather not send a man 
until he has had seven or eight years^ training, so that I can be perfectly 
sure that he is the man 1 want for the job. 
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10467. Then send him to Engla*udP—Whatever place is best for the parti** 
cnlar purpose. We have just sent a man for training in paddy-bieoding under 
Professor Bldin; I have sent him to the man and not to the plaoe* 
liothamsted happens to be in England and is the best ict ognised agricultural 
station in the world; but if necessary the student may be sent to Germany 
or America or wherever the best training for the jo!> could be had. 

10468, To learn the process of research, not necessarily research in paddy 
in particular?—Not necessarily for paddy. In this particular case I want him 
to learn genetics and nowhere e]s€» can that knowledge he acquired better than 
under Professor Biffin at Camriclge. 

10469. Ihwan Bahadtn llmjhavayi/ii: You have referred in your evidence 
to the co-operation in differeni measures which you Imve re<*cived froju different 
departments ?—Y"es. 

10470. May 1 know what is the attitude of the Revenue Department to your 
work and to your department?—^The Revenue Department is a depart¬ 
ment with which we very seldom come in touch at all. 

10471. Ts it not the largest department and tlie most in touch with the 
ryot population ^ —True. 

10472. Should you not think of utilising the Revenue Department in push¬ 
ing your own objects, for instam e, in your propaganda Avork, in seeing that the 
results of* your laboratory work reach the r 3 ^otP—1 do not quite see bow that 
could be done. 

1047Jb It may be <lone thi.s way. Supposing Professor Gangulce mcn- 
tiotied on Saturday, the Revenue Inspectors and file Tabsildars could be 
recruited from men who have taken degrees in your (‘olleger' Another way of 
securing greater co-opei'ation and greater interest in your work from revenue 
officers is to give them training in agriculture; a short training it may be, 
but sufficient to uAvaken their interest in agr}<*u1ture?—That could be done; 
yes. 

1047-J. More than 60 per cent, of the men working as Tabsildars and Deputy 
Tabsildars are graduates; and you agree that th(\v c’ould be given an agricul¬ 
tural training which would awaken their interest in agriculture, and would 
improve the woi*k of y(»ar department?—1 agree to all that in general principle, 

10475. Do you not further think that, occupying the position he does, the 
Collector of tlie district should be more in touch with the work of your depart¬ 
ment than he is at present?—The attitude of the Collector in a district towards 
tlie w'ork of my department makes a good deal of difference; it is very important 
that the Collector should be interested in agriculture; where the Collector is 
interested J can do a lot; wdiero he is not interested T cannot do so much. T 
am very happy f o say that a great many of the Collectors are extremely help¬ 
ful to me. 

10476. At present the Collector is not in any way connected with the work 
>1* your department, except perhaps that he officially visits some of your ex¬ 
perimental stations?—^That is so. 

10477. Could not the correspondence of the Deputy Directors of Agricul¬ 
ture to headquarters pass through the hands of the Collector? Would not 
that stimulate the Collector’s interest in Agriculture?—No, I do not think so; 
T should think ho would look on it as an addition to his work and a nuisance, 
ft would have the effect of overburdening him with work and the advantages 
would not be very great. We get from the Collector information and help on 
nil points whore wc require it. 

10478. That is not my experience as a Collector in regard to work connected 
vith the Police or the Forest Department?—^But this is not his work; he 
cannot look with favour upon any addition to his duties; he has a lot of work 
to do as it is. 

10479. There must be certain duties that he should do, and this will be one 
of them?—T am not in favour of adding to the burdens of the Collector, 

10480. ]}r. Under: The Collector is primarily eoncerne<l with law and order 
and revenue?—Ifes. 
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IU481. JJewan Bahadut iUnjhavayya: But he is also ooaceriied with the 
economic condition of the people. You are not in favour of compulsory edu* 
cation P—No. 

Do you know that there is a very big movement for universal compulsory 
education in the Presidency, that the District Education Councils receive 
many applications for the opening of new schools, and 15 of the Municipal 
Councils have adopted compulsory primary education as their policy? 

Mr. Calvert: That is in the urban area? 

Detvan Bahadur Baghavayya: Yes, and in the rural areas the number oJ 
schools giving primary education has been increasing very rapidly. 

Professor Oangulee: Do you get a sufficient number of teachers ? 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: That, 1 think, is the difficulty; there is a 
number of training institutions, and' I believe their number is being slowly 
increased. 

The Chairman: Do you notice, Dewan Bahadur, that the witness has not 
answered your question ? 

10482. The Witness: I did not realise that it was a question. You were 
making a statement of fact. Do you ask me whether T approve of it? Is it 
not an argument in favour of my view? Tliose districts in which there are 
many applications for new schools have reached the stage when there should 
be compulsory education. They come forward and ask for it; that is exactly 
what I would like; 1 would not use compulsion in those districts which have 
not reached that stage. The point is they should come forward and ask for 
it when they are ready for it; but do not compel those who have not reached 
that stage. 

10483. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Your argument is that there will be 
universal education without compulsion?—Ultimately, without compulsion. 

10484. Will that be soon?—I cannot say how soon. 

10485. 1 notice that the average size of a holding in some of the districts 
in North Aro(»t and South Arcoi, tor instanc’e, is below 3 acres?—Yes. 

10480. And there are 5 million i^futtadars in the Presidency holding among 
them 9 million acres of land, which averages less than 2 acres per patta. Do 
you not think the ((uestiou of consolidating holdings, or creating economic 
holdings by the consolidation oi siuall-sized holdings, is one which has got to be 
\ery seriously considered?—1 think it has. 1 think it is going to be extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult, but J am not opposed to doing it. 

10487. You are not opposed to compulsory consolidation?—I am opposed 
to any form of compulsion; 1 think it can only be done by education end per¬ 
suasion. 1 think if you start compulsion, you will raise serious opposition 
and you will have to uliandoii it. Either do it voluntarily, or not at all; that 
is my opinion. 

10488. From your exiie. ience of the working of the co-operative societies 
In this Presidency, do >on think the c.o-operative socioties could be used to 
start the movement for consolidation?—I am sure they could; you have the 
agency there. It is for that department to do it, not for the Agricultural 
I^partment. It is a co-operative job. 

10489, You were complaining that minor irrigation works were being 
neglected?—Yes. 

10490. Do you think if you entrusted the restoration and repair of those 
works to non-official bodies like the co-operative societies and village pan- 
chayats, the work would be done well and efficiently?—No; it would be done 
in some places but not in others. We come back to my old statement that 
some are doing good work and some do nothing; and if we entrusted it to 
them, we should not ge'> much done. 

10491, Do you not know that even now, where co-operative societies and 
village panchayate have come into being, the ryots undertake *he work iT {he 
revenue officers encourage them to do so, and carry out those works initch 
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more economically than would otherwise be the.caseF—Exactly; that is my 
point; if the revenue officers take some interest it makes them do a lot. I 
want to see that they always do take that interest; not only A ery often, but 
in every case. There should be a separate revenue officer attached to the 
Irrigation branch of the Revenue Department for the purpose. 

/ 10492. Have you made any systematic investigation into the quality of the 
soils of these 2i million acres of cultivable waste in this Presidency ?—No, not 
a special survey of it. but we have made five complete sun^eys in five different 
districts of the Presidency, and in that will he included this cultiA^able waste. 

10493. Not necessarily?—It may or may not be. 

10494. Your investigation is confined to delta districts ?—Yes; hut the soil 
of cultivable waste would be included if there Avere any. 

10495. But the bulk of the cultivable AA^aste will not be?—We have made 
a large number of soil analyses, and if you want an analysis of any definite 
soil AA^e have probablj’ got it. 

10496. It may be poor soil, btit if it is soil vA^hich can be cultivated, do you 
not think a scheme of land colonisation, not necessarily by students, but by 
educated youths, should be inA'^estigated and started if it is fc^asible?—Yes, 
certc'inly iiiA^estigated, and started if feasible. But my point is that the 
waste land at present out of oultiA'ation is often out of cultivation owing to the 
fact that it is poor land. To that land to a batch (tf students, or whom¬ 
soever you want to put on the land, is not a particularly f'cnemus kind of 
gift. 

10497. Is not the non-cultivation of these lands really due to the fact that 
cultivation is not carried on on scientific lines and that necessary amount 
of capital is not broxight to the aid of cultivation?—^Not in all cases, I think. 

10498. But in some cases?—In some cases, T agree. T liave no objection 
to having it investigated and started if feasible. Ma doubt is ns to its 
feasibility. 

10499. HaA^e you tried to cultivate tapioca on the East (’oast, as you have 
grown it on the West Coast?—We haA^e grown it on the West Coast; but it 
does not grow well on the East Coast. Yon will find that it needs rather rich 
soil. 

10500. On the West Coast of the Presidency it grows generally on poor 
soils?—But then what apparently is poor soil on the West Coast is not always 
poor; if you put water on that soil it may be extremely rich. The difference 
in fertility of the same type of soil on the East Coast and the West Coast is 
very largely a matter of rainfall. In Malabar you have an average of 120 
inches Avhile on the East Coast you have got an average of 23 inches. If yoxi 
take the same type of soil on the two coasts, that on the West Coast would 
be found to be more fertile on that account. 

30501. Tn the Circars in the North of the Presidency, there are some large 
areas which are subject to water-logging and submersion ?—^Yes. 

10502. Is there any scheme for the reclamation of those areas by pumping 
out the water, as is done on the West Coast of the PresidencA *?—I believe not. 
♦ 10503’. In regard to the appointment of Indian officers under the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, I cannot reconcile what you told Dr. Hyder Avith what you 
have stated on page 34, paragraph 14, of your written reply. Tn the written 
statement you say : “ It is necessary in the first place to recruit European re¬ 
search officers to start the work and train their own Indian assistants who can 
ultimately take their places.’* I understand that the stand you now take is 
that you will recruit graduates either from your own College or from the Arts 
Colleges, employ them in your own department for a time, and if they ore 
promising you will send them to another country or to any expert tinder whom 
they can get a proper training for the work they have to do. That strikes 
at the root of your opinion expressed in the written statement that European 
officers should be recruited for research?—I fail to follow that. 

10504. In your reply you accept the policy of Indianisation, and you say 
that the Avav in AA'hich you would recruit your research officers is to take 
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Indians and train them for a certain time here in your department and then 
send them out to places where they can get the best advanced training?—Yes. 

10505. Then, there will be no need for your European research officers P— 
Your starting point must be the European officer, because you have not got 
enougli sufficiently trained Indians. 

10506. Are not your present Indian officers, who arc experts, and are doing 
rt^search w'ork in different departments, trained already?—They have been 
trained by European officers. 

10507. Granting that, are they not capable of training the Ass^’stawts under 
them, so as to make them fit for going out for advanced training in other 
places?—^Not sufficiently well, 

10508. Your starting jioint in this Presidency was European officers, a big 
staff of European officers -and mon with pretty big names. They trained as 
Assistants these Indian officers,. who have now taken their place ?—I do not 
think that the Indian officers who have taken their places can train other 
Indian officers sufficiently well. I still want to send them home. The starting 
point is the European officer. 

10509. Mr. Kamat: You say you want to ttain Indians who can ultimately 
take the places of the Europeans. By ultimately,^’ what do you mean?— 
In course of time. 

10510. About how long?—I am not prepared to lay down any hard-and-fast 
time. If you want to know how long T think it will be before you can really 
and efficiently replace the wdiole of the European research workers in this 
country by Indian trained officers, trained sufficiently w'ell, I should put the 
figure at round about 30 or 40 years. 

10511. By that time you think that an Indian may take the place of the 
Director of Agi’iculture ?—Yes, I think so, but probably not till then. 

10512. Damn Bahadur Eaghavayya: Am I to take it that even the preli* 
niinary training whicii an untrained man in your department should get in 
this country has to be given by European officers?—In research, yes; post¬ 
graduate and research training should, I think, at present be done by European 
officers, as far as possible; there are exceptions, but they are very few\ 

10513. Sir Gaaga Hum: There is a certain amount of w'ell irrigation in thh* 
Presidency?—Quite a lot. 

10514. Is it done by bullocks or by oil engines?—It is done by both. 

10515. Can you say how great an area they command?—^Yes; if you will 
be good enough to refer to the statistical Season and Crop Reports, you will 
find all you w uni .to know about it. I cannot carry all these figures in my 
hea<l. 

10516. Is it a paying proposition to pump up water?—That entirely 
depend'* on the well. 

10517. Oi oil the nature of the crop?—It very largely depend.s on the ivell, 
it does not pay to put up an engine and pump on a well which pumps dry in 
a few' hours. If it is a good well and has a big supjily of water, it will be a 
paying proposition. 

105iS. To what depth do you pump? What is the depth of the wells?— 
From or 40 to 60 feet; it does not matter. 

10519. It must matter?--Of course there is a limit to the depth from which 
you <‘au pmnp Tvater; you can pump up to the limit to which \our pump 
will yield water. 

10520, Is there any special kind of crop that you can grow? In Chatter-- 
ton’s book on Lift Irrigation you must have read that with well irrigation 
you can get Rs. 2,000 per acre by growing certain crops. What are those 
crops?—I should like to ask him, what they are? 

10521. Have you read the book?—Yes; he is probably referring to sugar-, 
cane, but his figure is far too high. 
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10522* Have you got awy analysis of borings F Do you take borings of the 
soil?—Boring is done by the Industries Department. 

10623. Where can I get the information as to the results?—‘You mean the 
samples P 

10624. The nature of the soil down to 300 feet?- The Industries Depart¬ 
ment do the boring. 

10525. That is not under you?—No. 

10526. Can you tell me the analysis of the soil before and after growing 
each crop? What chemical properties does it retain, and what chemical pro¬ 
perties does it lose?—1 can tell you what food crops take out of the soil, 

10627. What does paddy take out of the soil?—J can give you that figure; 
it is one of the things I happen to have in my head. 1 will take a crop of 
paddy, straw and grain of 2,000 lbs. per acre, 

10528. What is it per acre?- 32 lbs. nitrogen, 15 Ihs. phosphoric acid, and 
27 lbs. of potash. 

10529. Have j^ou got these figures for every ( rop?—Not for every crop, but 
for all the important crops. 

10530. How much is it For cholam ?—1 think my Chemist would be able to 
answer that question. 

10531, How do you prop ise to replenish all that loss?—By manure. 

10532. But these people could never use so much manure. How does the 
pool* ryot replenish tlie soil *' Of course his soil also loses the same chemical 
profierties ?—Yes. 

10533. How does he replenish it.^—Ele has got to go hack to Fhe. methods 
of doing it, which ue attempted to show you this morning. 

10634. May 1 know what other method he can adopt except artificial 
manure?—Better methods of cultivation, better preservation of village cattle 
manure, increiise of the cattle manure by making synthetic farmyard manure, 
turning all his refuse and, as far as possible, night-soil, into manure that can 
bo handled, and introducing artificial fertilisers. 

10636. Have you got any returns of imports and exports of focal grains!^— 
Yes. 

10536. J see from the papers that you export onioius to Karachi and Ran¬ 
goon. Do you grow large quantities of oiiioms?—Quite a lot. 

10537. One crop or two crops?—One. 

10538. When does it mature?—Just about now, 1 think, 

10539. 1 will tell you why J ask the question. In the Piinjab we import a 
large < 4 Uiintity of onions, which are called Karachi onions. Wc* grow only one 
cTop of onions in April, and it becomes useless in the month of October. I 
think you might consider the <|uestion of exporting onions to the Punjab. Do 
iTOU produce sufficient potaioos for your rcfiuirements?—No. 

10540. Do you import them?—Yes. 

10541. Why (cannot they he grown here?—We have not got sufficient area 
ill this Presidtoiey suitable For potatoes. They will not groAV on the plains; 
whoy are grown on the hills. 

10542. Tht liaja of Puilakhnedi: Are not potatoes grown as a garden crop!" 
—Yes, they are grown as an irrigated garden crop, but that hardly pays. 

10543. Sir Ganga Uarn : Do you import potatoes from Italy?—They come 
from Italy through Bomhav; our biggest import comes From Bombay/and it 
probably comes from ftaly. 

10544. Ruppo.sing you got an enormous amount of funds, could you give us 
« three years’ programme of research?—Ye.s, certainly; if you tell me w'hat 
amount ot money 1 can have, 1 will tell you how T propose to spend it. 

.10645. Could you tell u.s what amount of money yon would like to spend on 
vhat research?—Yes, 
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10546, We were sliown these iiiarvelloufe results obtained by your depart¬ 
ment at the cane breeding station. Can you tell me how much water they 
useP—^Thal is a question which, T think, must be referred to the people who 
are running the station. 

10547. Could you tell us what depth of water they require, how many 
inches?—1 am afraid I cannot tell you that. 

10548. Does anyone control the quantity of water they use?—^The Irriga¬ 
tion Department control it, and they have their own wells. 

10549. Do they control it?—Yes. 

10550. Your breeding station \rould not be allowed to take more than is 
allotted to them?—They would have the water stopped like anybody else. 

10551. Can you give me any infonnaiion as to the depth of water required 
for maturing cholarn and other crops, supposing the (irop were on w'ct land^- 
We could tell you. 

10552. Can you make out a statement of that?—^Yes. 

1055.'i. Please make a note of that. If, by means of power created by falls, 
you could pump up water over the whole of this Presidency from the rivers, at 
a cost not exceeding Us. 100 per acre, would that be a good proposition?—I 
should think it would be an excellent proposition, 

10554. Would not that appreciate the price of land?—Yes. 

Ip555. What is the price of dry land now? Is it Rs. 40?—Say, Ils. 40. 

10556. Supi»oRing it b<tcatne wet land, what would its value be?—For paddy 
laud, it may go up to Rs. .‘1,000 to Ils. 4,000 per acre in the deltas. 

10557. That would be the extreme limit. If ordinary dry land were con- 
\'orted into garden land, by how much would the price increase?—It would 
increase from Ils. 40 an acre to Ils. 300 to Rs, 400 an acre. 

10558. />?. Tlyder: Have you large and perennial rivers in the Presidency, 
iiesidcs the (fodavari and the Kistna?—Yes, there is the Cauvery. 

10559. They arc perennial rivers?—Yes; they are very big rivers. Of 
course, tlierc is very much more water in them in the monsoon, but they are 
perennial rivers. 

10560. The linja of Parlakimedi: You have just told us that the Telugu 
districts are not taking full advantage of this college. I think the distance is 
also a factor to be considered, is it not?—I do not think so. We have a good 
system of railways in the Presideiu'y, and the distances are not very great. If 
you will look at the map at the end of my Administration Report, you will 
find that Coimbatore is fairly central. 

10501. Ill comparison with the northern parts of the Presidency is that 
so? What about the people coming down from GanjamP—It is a little way 
from Ganjam, but it is not an enormous distance; T do not think that is a 
factor that keeps people away. 

10562. It does in certain respects. Would you have any objection to 
having sister institutions teaching up to two years provided at different 
centres?—Up to the second year? It is a three years’ University course, 
wdiich I cannot interfere with, 

10563. They can com© to your college for their Anal year’s course.^—I do 
not think it would be possible to teach them for two years in local institutions 
and filially for one year in this college, 

10564. You might give them some sort of tuition?—I do not think so. 

10565. There is an intermediate course up to a certain stage?—^Here it is 
the final University degree course; there is no intermediate course here. You 
<;annot take the final course and get a degree until you pass your intermediate, 
but we do not teach an intermediate course in the collei^; there is no agri¬ 
cultural intermediate course; we tried to get one, but fai!^; the University 
would not give it to us. 

10566. I am suggesting two more colleges for the benefit of the Northern 
Oircars and the Tinnevelly district; that is my idea. What do you think of 
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itP—I ]jave been told that ibis college is so costly, and more costly than it 
ought to be for the few students we have; if the proposal is to have two more 
such colleges, it would make it still more costly, . * 

10567. If the funds were available, would not that he the best idea?—It 
seems to me that to have three colleges to teach 40 students a year is a very 
expensive proposition. 

10568. As regards demonstration farms, have you any objection to in¬ 
creasing their number?—^I want a very much larger number of them, but I 
must have the staff for them. A Demonstrator can only look after a limited 
number; the two things should go hand in hand; if we have more demonstra¬ 
tions, vre must have more Demonstrators. 

10569. Do you in the farms which you now have concentrate upon the 
important crops grown in their areas?—Are you speaking of experimental 
stations ? 

10570. Yes?—I concentrate on the important crops in the area. Each 
farm is there for a dehiiite object, and has a definite }>rogranniie of work before 
4t. 

10571. Is not demonstration conducted on the farm?—No, you cannot 
demonstrate on an experimental station. 

10572. Do you ever invite the enlightened ryots and landholders to the 
station?—We do, but they seldom come; they apparent!}’ think that we do 
something on an experimental station which they could not do on their own 
land. That is why we have adopted the system of demonstrating improve¬ 
ments on the ryots’ own lands, 

10573. In this college, apart from sugarcane and cotton why do you not 
experiment upon oil-seeds or ground-nut.^—We are doing that somewrhere else. 
I have an experimental station devoted to ground-nut. 

10574. And cantor and gingelly and so on?—We ha\o not done tliat yet. 
You must remember that this central farm is mainly lor teaching and not 
experimental purposes. 

10575. The study of oil-seeds is very useful for agricultural students?—We 
are not experimenting, we are teaching. As far as Coimhaiore farm is con¬ 
cerned, we have a specimen of every crop in the Presidency as far as it can 
be grown here. 

10576. For teaching purposes?—For teaching purposes, so that the student 
know's what each crop looks like. 

10577. Could not Government scholarships be earmarked for different com¬ 
munities, including the depressed classes, in the different centres of the Presi¬ 
dency?—I liave two scholarships for the depressed classes in this college. 

10578. How many have you altogether?—Two for the depressed classes, 
one for Mohammedans, two for what we call poor and deserving students, of 
whatever community, and one for the best student of the first year class. He 
wins the scholarship for the next two years. 

10579. For soil analysis have you got all the necessary equipment ?—Yes. 

10580. Do you take up any cases of soil analysis on behalf of private 
applicants ?—Yes. 

10581. Have there been any.^—A good many. 

10582. From different parts of Ihe Presidency.*’—The ryot does not usually 
have his soil analysed. Most of the work comes from* the planters. We 
charge a fee, of course. 

10583. What is it; is it nominal ?—No, it is Rs. 25, 

10584. That depends on the soil ?—It depends on the kind of analysis you 
want made. It costs more to make a chemical than a physical analysis. 

10585. Bexran Bahadvr Baghavayya: Is it not Rs. 5 for a bond fide ryot? 
—Yes, he gets a discount for the ordinary analysis. But if you want a full 
chemical and physical analysis it costs R.s. 25 and the bond fide ryot gets a 
tsonceosion, paying one-fifth of the fee only. 
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10586* The Baja of Farlalcmedi: For departmental employment do you 
not reserve all the best students available in the col lego ?*^When I give 
appointments I take the best, yes. 

10587. But the percentage of the best is stich that generally all the best 
students are taken up by the department. They are not available to private 
employers ? —You mean to say that I am competing with the private employer P 

10588. The number of men required for the department is so great that aU 
the best men are taken up?—No. This January 1 have taken 40 students, I 
am not going to have 40 appointments next year. I may get 10 and I will be 
lucky if I get that. 1 should take the ten best, if that is the question you ask, 

10589. Among the students there are different grades and the best are 
taken by the department?—Naturally I take the best I can get. 

10590, Mr, Calvert: The best you can get on the pay?—Yes, on the pay. * 

10591. The Baja of Parlakimecli: For instance, if a private man requested 
you to lend the services of one of your best students on all the conditions 
enforced by the department, would you spare one?—No, 1 cannot. But I 
tell you what I would do and have done in a few cases. If you tell me that 
you are going to employ a man on your estate and you would take one of the 
best students, in the next examination in June I would let you have the 
best student willing to come to you before I began to take any at all, and I 
would promise yon that if you are going to giv'e him a good job I will tell him 
that 1 will not give him a Government post. I have done that in one or two 
cases l)ut the .students themselves regard it as a hardship that I should do it, 
I am afraid. 

10592. Professor GangnUe: But has any landlord in this Presidency ap¬ 
pointed one?—There are just one or two men who have been appointed. 

10596. The Baja of Parlakimedi: Bo you try to visit all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency yourself?—Yes, as far as po.ssible, after attending to my administrative- 
duties. I try to get out every month. 

10.594. Do yo\i go as far as Ganjam?—I have been to Ganjam. 

10595. How long ago?—Three years ago. I cannot get round the whole 
Presidency in one year. My administrative duties tie me very much. 

10596. You think the area is very much larger than you can cover?—It is, 
if I have all the administrative duties to do. I cannot do both. The Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture is loaded up with a tremendous lot of office work; he sits on 
committees and has a lot of administrative work. Anything that relieved me 
of that w^ould be welcome. 

10597. Would you not increase your Assistant Directors or Deputy Direc¬ 
tors to do the work of gathering information as to what is wanted in different 
parts and so on? I believe that is the reason why you tour about now?-^I 
visit the districts to see that the vrork is being properly done. 

1059H. And to gather information?—^Yes; as I go round inspecting I also 
ascertain the requirenieiits of a district. I go first of all to see that my depart¬ 
mental officers are doing their work and I try to meet as many people as 
possible, talk to them and find out what they want. I ought to be able to do 
a lot more touring, but office work keeps me very much tied to headquarters. 
Anything that would remove office work from me and let me tour I should 
welcome. 

10599. Mr, Caivert: What would you suggest?—The only suggestion I 
have to make is a personal assistant of the standing of an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service to whom 1 might be allowed to delegate a lot of office work, 

10600, The Baja of Parlahimed^: Do not you receive coftiplaints from your 
Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors that they also cannot cope with the 
work because of the large area under them?—No, not so much on account of 
the area* They say that more and more office work is called for and there is 
too much office "work. We now come under the pre-audit system; consequently 
there is a lot of additional correspondence about that, and they complam 
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that it taken too ftiucli of their time and they < annot tra\^el an much they 
would winh. T think the area is nil ripcht in inont eases. 

10601. Increased office work is the trouble P—Yes, it has a tendency to 
increase. 

10602. So you feel that there should be suppltMiieritary appointments P 
Would you welcome supplementary men.?'—1 would welcome myself a personal 
assistant of a higher grade than the present one. I would like an Indian 
Civil Service man who might take over a definite part of the office work. 

10603. Does your department take full advantage of the information avail¬ 
able at the revenue offices?—T hope so. 

10604. When you go round you also make it a point if possible to meet the 
District Collector or the Suh-Collecjtor ?—Always. T always make it a duty 
to meet the Collector if f go to his headquarters or his camp and if possible 
meet the Bub-(1ollectors. 

10605. Ts there a standing order for all grade's of officers to meet their 
equals and so on?—There is no order on the subject, no. 

10606. Is there a general understanding at least?—T cannot speak for 
other officers. Personally T always do it and T believe all the Directors of 
Agriculture have done it. I know inj- precedessor did it. 

10607. Because yon must admit that the revenue officials come more in 
oonta(rt with the ryots and they are bound to know their requirements?—1 
agree, and the revenue officials are very good. Wlien T want information 1 
go to them and I get it. T have no difficulty about that. 

1(R’08. Then on page 67. iii answer In (jiu'stiou 2, I take it that il w just 
a general statement when you say: ‘‘The hig landholders heie do not co¬ 
operate in the cause of agriculture and cultivation is always better in rvot'wari 
areas —It is not a general remark; it is a statement of fact, I believe. 

10609. Have you not come in contact with cases in certain zamindari areas 
where the zamindars are really carrying out very much better work than the 
work done in ryotwari tracts?--Very seldom: J know of very few cases. 

10610. But there are cases?—There are cases, yes. There are always ex¬ 
ceptions to every rule. In that .scns<‘ it is a gciicraJ remark. I see u'hat you 
mean. I do not mean to say that ther<' are no exceptions, but the exceptions 
are very few. 

10611. If the department really co-oj>erated witli the landholders in meet¬ 
ing their necessities and complied with their requests, do you not think the 
exceptions would have been very much more numerous?—In what way? 

10612. If you complied nioiv freely with the requests of the landholders?—I 
never get a recfuest 'which 1 do not comply with if 1 can. The trouble is that 
I do not get such requests. That is what I mean. Most of the landholders 
do not even live in their villages and how’ can I get in touch with them? 

10613. There are many in this Presidency at least who do live in their 
villages?—Most of them do not. They are absentee landlords. 

10614. I suppose it is difft^rent in different districts.^—It is. 

10615. As regards promoting co-operative sale of ]>roduoe in villages, what 
is your opinion about making your demonstrators take up that wwk also?- 
The demonstrators have much more work than they can manage now and 1 
do not think you can add co-operation to their duties; wt have already a 
department for that. 

10616. To teach the ryot the benefits of co-operation?—We do preach co¬ 
operation everywhere. 

10617. What are the prospects of the l>est student of this college when he 
has obtained all the official qualifications possible?—In Governmeiit service? 

10618. Yes ?—His prospects begin with the post of an Agricultural Demon¬ 
strator or a Farm Manager of an estate or an Assistant on the research side. 

10619. That is the highest he can reach ?—That is the lowest he can start 
with. 
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10620. Wbttt is the highest?—Director of Agi'icttlture, I suppose. 

I062L That requires foreign training, does it not?—^There is nothing now 
under the present system that I can see to stop him from going to the top 
and becoming the Director of Agriculture. 

10622. Kven without going abroad?—I see nothing to stop him at present, 
if he is good enough and brilliant enough. 

10623. Professor Qangulee: It is a question of efficiency?—^He has got to 
pass the efficiency bar somewhere. The Imperial Service having now been 
converted into a Provincial Service, there is nothing between him and the 
top. 

10024. Hao Bahadur Manmvami Natjudu: Ak regards organic manure 
potentialities, have you conducted experiments a« regards the relative merits 
of cowdung manure and synthetic manure?—I do not know that definite 
results are available as yet, but what happened is that we tried each side 
by side. 

10625. Do you think cowdung is the better manure?—Yes. 

10626. In preference to the other?—Cattle iiianure. if properly made, is the 
best of all manures; if it is ou!y village rubbish it is not particularly good 
and artifi<*ial manure may be better. 

10027. What about penning sheep?—^That is an excellent farming practice. 

10f$2J^. fs it better than cowdung?—T will not say that* 

l(K520. Sir James MacKenna : Is it not a fact that to-day the research which 
we have seen in the Research Institute is being done by Indians who were 
trained under Europeans?—Yes. 

lOtiilO. And the sjiccialist officers are Europeans?—Not all of them. 

10631. Paddy is under a European?—Paddy is and cotton is, but sugar is 
not and millet is not. 

10632. Jn any case the poli(*y is that those who are to take up work in- 
<lopendently ought to he sent either to England, America or Germany accord¬ 
ing to what work they are doing?—That is what T wish. 

10633. Would you say that method of training is better and more desirable 
than other methods? Would you say that that method of training is desir¬ 
able whether an Indian officer has been trained by a European or an Indian? 
—Yes, it is still necessary, 

10634. As far as the training is concerned the i>resent Indian staff has no 
c'oinplaint Y --Oertainly not, 

10635. Is it not a fact that the best scientific workers at home are always 
anxious to have the l)enefit of foreign research, whether in Germany, America 
or elsewhere?—Certainly. 

10636. So that sending students abroad is no reflexion on their capacity?— 
CVmtainly not, 

10t>37, Professor Gangalee: May 1 refer once more to your work on soil 
survey? I think the Madras Presidency is the only Presidency which has 
carried out this work in several districts? Under whom was it carried out?— 
It was begun under Dr. Harrison. He was the first Agricultural Chemist. 
Dr. Norris followed him. Mr, Vi-swanath is the present Agricultural Chemist. 

10638. Yon have surveyed five districts?—Five districts. 

10689, It is a big area?—Yes. 

10640. How long did it take?—We began the work in 1908. 

10641, Can you give the Commission an idea of the cost involved?—No. 

10642. You consider soil surveys are necessary for the proper guidanoe of 
cultivation in matters of farm practices?—Absolutely essential. 

10643. Practically throughout India?—^Yes; once it is done, it is done for 
ever. 

10644. Did you tindertake Imtli mechanical and chemical analyses of soils? 
-^Yee. 
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10645. In view of phosphatic deficiency I Bhonld like to know the approxim¬ 
ate quantity of phosphatic manure used in the Presidency. You give figures 
for one circle?—It is extremely difficult to get that figure. It is sold as bone 
and super and in other forms and a lot is sold to planters. 

10646. On page 33 you say, “Dr. Hutchinson’s i\ork on the effect of 
sulphur bacteria on making phosphates soluble in coiui)osts was a fundamental 
problem and is capable of infinite development.’’ There you raised the point 
that it was rather difficult for you because there was no organisation for fol¬ 
lowing it up. What are the impediments under the existing system —^The 
point I wish to make is this. You have a piece of work like this done at Pusa. 
Dr. Hutchinson says: “ This is a good thing; I wish all Provinces to take it 
up.” But there is this difficulty: supposing the Director of Agriculture or 
the Agricultural Chemist does not agree or will not be worried with it, what 
is going to lie done to persuade him to do it? Does the local Director suffi¬ 
ciently realise the importance of the thing as he would if he had a central 
organisation which was considered to he a body of experts to advise him? 
In such cases it would be advantageous for them to meet and discuss the 
matter; that is niy point. 

10647. The central advisory body would impress on the provincial officer 
the necessity of this work, it Dr. Hutchinson did not succeed in doing so him¬ 
self?—That is my opinion. 

10648. The central advisory board would convince the provincial worker: 
is that it?—That is my personal opinion. 

10649. You would not invest the central body with any executive power 
but merely with advisory power?—Merely advisory. 

lOCoO. Like your Board of Agriculture?—Yes. 

10651. Turning to the question of seed di«jtribntion, am I right in con¬ 
cluding from your replies that there is no effective organisation outside the 
Agricultural Department for that purpose?—There nothing. 

10652. You had no response whatso(»ver from the co-operative xxncties?— 
That would be too sweeping a btatement. 

10653. You cannot rely too much on that .source?—1 cannot. 

10654. With regard to demonstration and propaganda, the success hitherto 
obtained is not quite encouraging, that i.s to .say, your efforts have not made 
much impression on the majority of Madras cultivators. Do I understand you 
aright?—I do not quite follow you. 

10655. For .seed distribution you agree there i.s nothing except your 
department .P—Yes. 

10656. With regard to demonstration and propaganda, I want to know 
whether T am right in thinking that your efforts have not made much im¬ 
pression on the ryot, on the man with six acres?—T do not agree. I think that 
is the very man we are getting hold of. 

10657. What about the ryot.s with large holdings?—No, we are getting 
hold of men with small areas. 

10658. The general impression I gather from your note in regard to agri¬ 
cultural education designed for rural areas is that yon do not think that any 
significant progress will he made in the near future. Of the two schools that 
you started one succeeded. So that you do not pmseut a happy picture in 
the matter of agricultural education in rural areas?—I am pessimistic about 
it. 

10659. So the position is this: while on the re.?earch side you have cer¬ 
tainly made distinct progress, the organisation for seed distribution, educa¬ 
tion/demonstration and propaganda is very deficient. Am I right?—Yes,, 
exactly. 

10660. In the ease of research you feel the need of a central advisory body. 
Do you think that a similar body may be of some use in instituting better 
organisations for demonstration and propaganda and rural welfare work in 
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.general ?—I find it very difficult and 1 do not know whether any central body 
could help. 

10661. You feel the need for a central body in respect of research?—That 
is a different body. 

10662. 1 want to know whether there is any necessity for a central body 
for propaganda and education?—^No, I can do my propaganda myself if I get 
sufficient men and money. 

10663. What are your views as to the possibilities of utilising the local 
bodies created by the Local Self-Government Act such as the Local Unions, 
District Boards and so on? Do you look to these bodies as being of some 
assistance to your department?—^Very little. 

10664. You do not anticipate the time when these can be made very effec¬ 
tive bodies?—Not for a very long time, if ever. 

10665. As regards the question of the utilisation of cultivable fallow land, 
which was referred to by Sir Ganga Kara, do you not envisage a time when 
it will ha^'p to be faced?—Undoubtedly; but settlement on such lands should 
not be effected by giving students or labour colonies grants. 

As for difficulties, I may quote here what a group of Danish peasants once 
told me: God made the seas, we made the land.’^ 

10666. Mr, Calveri: Is there a separate faculty for agriculture in the 
University?—No faculty. 

10667. Wlu> draws up your curriculum?—We have what is known as a 
Board of Studies for Agriculture in the University. I'he Board of Studies 
lor Agriculture in the University controls the curriculum. 

1(K)68. Who does the examinations?—^The Board of Sttidies nominates the 
examiners, 

10660. What is the composition of that Board?—Partly agricultural and 
partly non-agricultural. 

10670. Is this Board of Studies appointed entirely from within the depart¬ 
ment—No, outside people also. 

30671. Is the majority from the department?—No, the minority. I am on 
it; the Lecturing Chemist IVfr. Sivan is on it, and others from the depart¬ 
ment. 

10f>72. Who is the Chairman?—The Chairman happens to be the Lecturing 
Cliemist at the moment. The Board of Btudies elects its own Chairman. 

10673. Do you have* externjil examiners?—Yes; we have two kinds of 
examiners, one internal and the other external. The internal man is only 
allow€^d to examine in the practical work; the theoretical papers are set by 
outside men. 

10674. What do you mean by outside men?—^We borrow from the Madras 
Presidency, Mysore and Travancore. 

10675. The practical paper is set by the Lecturer?—Yes. 

10676. Does the Lecturer see the draft papt^r set by the outsider?—No; it 
was the case at one time, but that has been stopped. 

10677. 7>r. JJydcr: Have you not got a system of moderating papers?— 
There is a Board of Examiners, and they have to pass the examination papers. 

10078. Mr, Calvert: Are you satisfied with the control of the examination? 
—Yes; I think it is well controlled. 

10679. Mr, Kamat: To Sir Ganga Ram, you said that boring work in this 
Presidency was under the Director of Industries?—Yes. 

10680. Have you an Agricultural Engineer,^—Yes, we have, 

10681. Does he not understand boring?—No. 

10682, I think in Bombay the boring work is done by the Agricultural 
Engineer?—^We had that system at one time; we found it did not work welJ, 
and we have transferred it back. 
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10088, Who look« after improvements in the design of implements: Aft it 
the Agricultural Engineer H—At pment that post is not filled j I am awaiting 
the appointment of a Kesearch Engineer; at present we have not touched that 
problem. 

10684. Have you any Indian firm manufacturing implements, like tho 
Kirloskars who manufacture ploughs and sugar mills?- None very large; very 
small ones we have. 

10685. As to the training of Indians, is it not a fa(!t that inste:id of 
seating it or feeling it a reflection on them, Indians are going to England 
and foreign countries for higher training?—Yes; I am glad to say many of 
them do. 

10686. And you told us that it would take 80 or 40 years for them to lit 
themselves for higher posts such as that of Director of Agriculture; that is 
your estimate?—Yes. 

30687. Is it correct for me to say that in the adjoining State of Mysore, all 
the higher posts in the Agricultural Department arc hold by trained Indians ?~~ 
Yes, now. 

10688. And wdth efficiency?—In my opinion, no; 1 would not say the 
Mysore Agricultural Department w^as efficient. 

10689. What tho Indians here aspire to is to speed up the process you have 
in mind?—Yes. 

10690. The Chaiiitnan: 1 think you agree that silage may solve a very consi¬ 
derable part of the ryot’s problem in relation to cattle?—Yes. 

10691. How much silage have you in the pit at the dairy farm at this 
college now?—J am afraid I shall have to ask and find out. 

10692. Do you know wdicther the making of silage is taught at Coimbatore? 
—Yes; it is taught at Coimbatore. 

10693. Then I may take occasion to disabuse the mind of a witness, who 
has put in a note and will appear before the Commission, on that particular 
point. Do you think that the finished product of your college here lacks com¬ 
mercial experience when he leaves the eollege?—Undoubtedly; he has no com¬ 
mercial experience. 

10694 If lie has to go back to the farm, then it is a great handicap?—! 
agree. 

10695. If he goes fiack to the farm, he must of necessity acquire commercial 
experience before he is on his farm very long?—Yes. 

10696. But if he goes into the public service, he docs not acquire such 
commercial experience?—No. 

10697. Do you think that advice on technical matters from one who has no 
commercial experience would be as palatable to the ryot and is as likely to be 
accepted and followed by the ryot as would advice from one who.se experience 
and knowledge are not merely technical but commercially practical as well r— 
No; the latter would be very m,uch better. 

10698. Ha ye you ever considered the possibility of having a farm attached 
to the college on which the comjnereial side of farming would be taught?—*No; 
we have not considered that. 

10699. Would you recjoinmend any such thing?—1 should like it, but one 
diflSculty w'ould be that it would imply increasing the cost of the course to the 
student. Anything that implies increasing the actual cost of training should 
be ruled out, because the course will become too expensive for the students. 
I would rather like it to be post-graduate training; I would like to have a 
man after I had appointed him going in for such farming. Do I make mysrff 
clear? 1 was thinking of tho large amount of increase in expenditure in¬ 
volved in the substitution of a four years’ cour.se for a three years’ course. 
If we did that it would not be popular because it would increase the cost of 
education. If, on the other hand, after we have appointed a man to the 
service and he is being paid by the State for his job, we could give him more- 
training on the lines you suggest, T would like that very much. 
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10700. You do place considerable etuphasi^i on commercial knowledge for 
the officers of the department?—I do. 

10701. You have not told the Commission, so far as I recollect, whether 
you have any travelling Demonstrators who are concerned with propaganda 
on some particular subject. Have you that system?—Do you mean travelling 
all over the Presidency? 

10702. Yes?—No; they only travel round their local areas. 

10703. Are you recruiting for , the new Statutory Provincial Service as 
yet?—Not yet. 

10704. When will you commence that.^^—At present we have no orders from 
Government as to Provincinlisation. We are awaiting that. 

10705. There is no part of your Service for which recruitment has been 
<jomraeiioed?—No; we have got the double service, the Imperial Service and 
the Provincial Service. 

1070G. 1 am sure you understand my qin^siion as to whether are re* 
cruitiug for the new superior Provincial Servicer—I do not quite understand 
what you mean by now J^roviiicial Service. 

10707. You ha\c givc'ii the Commission an account of the ehatges and duos 
levied by the various elements in the marketing organisation from the cultiva¬ 
tor onwards when he is marketing his cotton. I just want to be certain 
that in this Prosidemy the practice of insisting upon the free provision of a 
considerable sainjde by the cultivator is not insisted u\»on?—No; I have not 
come a<;ross that. 

10708. Do yon ibink agricultural shows are valuable; have they any effect 
upon agrieullural practice?— I think they have a limited value in this country. 

1070ih lla^e you considered the possibility of insisting upon cultivators in 
a particular area growing some approved variety o\ cotton or other crop?— 
\h>. we have not done that. 

10710. Do you knovr whether such experiments have been made in any part 
of India?- Not to my knowledge. 

10711. You realise, T nin sure, that it is impossible to obtain the full value 
(or quality unless jnm have got a sufficient amount of the improved crop for 
which biiyf*r.s are prepared to pay an extra priceYes. 

10712. TImvo \ou ever considered the advisKhilit\ o{ olTeiing Kome specific 
reward to research workers for puriieularlv successful lines of research?— 

I have beard the .suggestion made, and 1 totally disapprove of it. 

10713. You ])robably agree with me that if the combined resources of th# 
State he ap])lied lo any one particular factor affecting the ryot^s prosperity 
and welfare, such as, for instance, education, communications, or i-ultivation, 
a very considerable advance might be made. The obvious alternative method 
is to attempt a steady advance all along the line. Of those two methods 
which do yi)u favour?—The latter. 

10714. You would like to sw a steady advance and progress all along the 
line?—^Yes, 

10715. I think you would like to give the Commission your opinion about 
recruitment in this Presidency for the new’ superior Provincial Agricultural 
Service?—1 apologise for not understanding the question put to me earlier. 
The fault was entirely mine. The matter is in a preliminary stage in this 
T^residency. About six weeks ago T was asked by my Government in view of 
the situation to put up the necessary lists of those at present in the Provincial 
Services and of those remaining on the cadre of the old Imperial Service witk 
the dates of their probable retirement and showing what our future require, 
ments will be in regard to the cadre of the new superior Provincial Service^ 
and also to indicate wlum the first changes due to retirements from the Im¬ 
perial Service w’ill begin to take place. 

(The witnoas withdrew.) 


Mr. “Rudolph D. Ansfcead. 
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APPENDIX IL 

Figures showing die benefits obtained frem <le ccplicaticn cf 
manures in the Bladras Presidency. 

I.—ViZAOAPATAM DmTIUCT. 

Faddy.—Green manure and honemeal. 


The following results have been obtained on ryots’ own land : — 


Year. 

4rea 

1 

Coflt of 
jrreen 
manure. 

Quantity of 
bonemeal 
used 

Value of 
bonemeal. 

Yield 

obtained. 


Aore.s, 

Efl. 

Cwt«. 

He. 

lbs. 

2923 . 

16 

60 

ui7 


37.228 

1024 . 

16 

60 

4 

24 

43,624 

192r> . 

16 

1 

00 

1 

7 

42 

49,200 


The yield Irom this land prior to the use of green leaf and bonemeal is not 
known, hut judging from the adjacent lands, it must have been about 32,800 
lbs. The increased profit produced by the mannrial treatment is about Rs. 8 
per acre. 

fl.— Gvstvr District. 

Paddy.—Fhosphatic manures hy themselves and in conjunction with organic 

manures. 

The following results have been obtained on ryots’ own land: — 


Year 

Alanure 

192C 

--- 

1.; 

No manure 


3cirlfi super 

4 

No manure 

4 

2 ewts Oonemeal 

Orccu leaf 

S ■< 

Green leaf, 1 cwt. 

( 

super. 

( 

\ 

10 carl-loads csattle 
manure. 

‘ 

10 cart-loads cattle 
manure, 14 cwt«. 


bouemcal. 

r 

10 cavt'loatls cattle 

i 

t 

manure. 

5 -< 

One bag ground-nujt 
cake, 1 cwt. bone- 
meal. 



Extra cost 
of culti¬ 
vation and 
manures. 

Net 

profit. 

Eb >. p. 

Ee. A. P. 

19 15 0 

55 1 0 

13 0 0 

26 14 0 

6 11 0 

12 13 0 

7 2 0 

14.-.4 9 

I 

nil 1 

i 

8 0 0 
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III. — Bklijjkx Dist&ict. 

Faddy — G^'een mamt^rey oihcahe, and honemealy witk eoommic transplanting 
and an improved strain of paddy. 


1 

strain 

Manure. 

Yield of 
grain per 
aero. 

Extra 

cost. 

Value of 
increased 
(jrop 

Not 

profit 



11*8. 

Rr. a. p. 

Rh 4. r. 

Rs. V. 

Local . 

Local and crop hroad- 
casted. 

2,520 




O. B. B. 24 . 

Improve<l 


8i a 0 

do 2 0 

27 12 0 

1C. 18 . 

Do. 

:L53S 

92 (> i» 

i 

i 69 9 0 

27 H 0 

Co. 1 . 

Do. 

2, Urn 

2;^ 1 0 

8 0 

1 

32 t 0 


Sugarcave.—Ammonium Sulphate and Superphosphate. 

Kr. V. r K . A. I* Ka a r 


1925 Locibl . . KBj inannda of 

jagffory. 

Aminoulaiu aulphat^ 21 tig manncls of ... 119 2 8 

and Buperpboaphate. jag^grery. 

1920 Local 2u0 maimtiH of . 

jagfl-ery 

Ammonium sutpliate 280 niauntU of M o n Hrj o o KUp 0 
and superphosphate. jaggery. 


IV. —Madras District (CHmoLBPUT). 
Paddy.—Green leaf and> honemeal. 


Year, 

Manure. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Va^ue of 
manured 
oropB. 

Extra cost of 
cultivation 
and manures 

Net profit. 



lbs. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

1926 

Green leaf and cattle 
manure. 

2,812 


... 

... 


Green leaf, 2 cwts. bone* 
meal. 

3,186 

nil 

16 0 0 

16 2 0 
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V. — TrICMINOPOLY DzfiTBXOT. 
Paddy.—Phosphafic manures. 


Manure 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Value of 
manured 
crops. 

Extra coat of 
cultivation 
and manures. 

Net profit. 

2 

n 

4 

5 

0 


Urn 

Es. A. P. 

B» A. P. 

Bh. a p. 

No manure 

1 111 



... 

1 

Green leaf and Uononu-al 
84 lb«. 

1,611 

5 0 0 

26 0 0 

20 0 0 

No manure 

90<» 


... 


1 Green leaf and Trichi 
[ phosphate lh« 

I.JliiO 

J 1 0 

22 8 0 

18 4 0 

[ Gattie manure . . j 

bill i 


... 


J Cattk' manure, green loaf 

1 and 84 lbs. honemeal. 

1,45« 

:i 2 7 

20 :t 2 

2a 0 7 

f Cattle manure 

1 :)75 




\ CattV^ manure, uroeii leaf, 

( 84 lbs. honemeal 

2,4tir» 

1 12 0 

W 0 0 

U 1 »» 

tf Neem cake 

844 



... 

j Noem cake and honemeal 
( 84 IbB. 

1 709 

a i 0 

451 4 0 

40 0 0 


VI.—West Coast Distbiot. 

Coconuts.—General Manuring. 



1 

Cost of 
cultivation 
per tree. 

Va^ne of 
produce 
per tree. 

N«t 

increase 
per trde« 


Bs. A. P.'" 

Bs, A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

No laanuro . . . . 

0 19 

, 0 2 9 

‘ ! 

0 1 0 

Green leaf ashes and fish . 

0 13 4 

i 

i 2 6 0! 

i 

1 1 

1 8 8 
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VII.—The following is a typical result obtained in Experimental Statiou- 
Bamalpota Experiment Station: — 


Faddy, 



Yield. 

Valiu* of 
extra yield. 

Cost of 
manure. 

Net 

profit 

per 

acre. 


Grain. 

Straw. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Es. A. P. 

E«. A. P, 

Rs. A P. 

Average 1924'25 Namaimro . 

3,120 

4,070 




1925-26 

2,068 

2,440 




Average 1924-25 Green leaf and 

3,533 

5,205 

25 9 3 

9 0 0 

10 9 » 

bonexneal. 






1925-26 

2,295 

3,370 

15 4 8 

9 0 0 

6 4 8 

Average 1924-25 Green leaf . 

8,400 

5,033 

18 4 11 

2 8 0 

15 12 11 

Average 1924-25 Fish 

3,4r»0 

4.913 

20 1 10 

19 0 0 

1 1 10 


VIIT.—^The following result was obtained on the Lalgudi Co-operative 
Society Demonstration Farm with paddy : — 


— 

Coat of 
treatment. 

Yield per 
acre. 


Extra profit. 


Es. A. P. 

lbs. 1 

Es. A r. 

Rs. A P 

Phosphatic manure . * . 

89 5 7 

2,595 

129 12 0 


Local manure . . . • j 

48 4 1 

2118 

105 14 a5 

32 12 1 
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R«o Saliib M. R. RAMASWAMl SIVAN, B.A., DXP., A.GJRX, 
IA.S., Gov»niiu«iit Lecturins Chemist, AiEiicultural 
College, Coimbetore. 

Rsplist to the Questionnaire. 

OiTBSTTON 1 .—Berearch.— (a) So fftF Rs the Madras Presidency is con¬ 
cerned, Besearch work is fairly well organised, properly administered and 
sufficiently financed. The lines, however, along which improvements may be 
effected, are indicated below: — 

(1) Organhed team work hchveen different Experts. —greater co-ordina- 

tion of workers on different subjects in the same Province is desirable. The 
Director has insisted on such co-ordination, and the circulation of the month¬ 
ly repi^rts ^ornc way to\^'artk making one expert know something of the 

work of another. All the same, one cannot help feeling that there might be 
more free interchange of ideas, instead of following the rigorous maxim, 
“ each to mind his own business.*’ No interference in one’s work is suggest¬ 
ed, but there are several points in which one expert can easily help another. 
Each attacks agricultural problems from a different standpoint, and it is 
suggested that one knows the view-points of another. If such watertight 
compartments should vanish, periodical informal gatherings of experts would 
be useful, 

(2) Greater co-ordination hettceen Deputy Directors and the Experts .— 
Similarly, there must be greater co-ordination between the District Agri¬ 
cultural officers and the Institute Besearch workers. A right move was 
made when, recently, a Deputy Director of Agriculture and the Agricultural 
Chemist, were deputed to collate field experiments, and reports on the me¬ 
thods of conducting experiments at the Government Agricultural Stations. 

<31 Co-ordhintion of work between similar Experts of different Provinces, 
—In order that Chemists or Plant Breeders, say of one Province, may be 
conversant with the work of Chemists or Plant Breeders of another, it should 
be made possible for them to correspond frequently and without reserve. A 
scheme for achieving sncli an object is detailed in answer to question 4. 

(41 Coniinuitif of Field Experiments, —Experiments, especially field ex¬ 
periment r., should be carefully planned—as a result of consultation between 
the Scientific Expert and the District Agricultural Officer. Experiments 
once started should bo kept up until definite results, positive or negative, 
have been obtained. They should not be discontinued at the pleasure of a 
new officer. This view was strongly given expression to at the Sectional 
Meeting of Agricultural Chemists held at Pusa 5 years ago. 

Several Farms were opened, apparently without much forethought and 
without definite policies, and closed down without any tangible results having 
been obtained. Instances are Bellary, Bantanahal, Sirvel, Bezwada and 
Anamalai. 

(5) Increased facilities for Study Leave for Studying in Foreign Countries, 
—Beyond the provisions of study leave already in existence, it is desirable, 
that the deputation of officers for specialised courses, either in India or 
abroad, should be on the regular programme of the Department. Now that 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have accepted the prin¬ 
ciple of Indianisation of higher services, it is essential that Indian Officers 
who have done some tangible work here, should have opportunities of learn¬ 
ing in a larger field and having a wider outlook; otherwise, Indianisation 
might result, in the long nm, in inferior work being turned out. The* Indian 
state of Mysore, for instance, lias been sending its young men to other coun¬ 
tries, on some definite plan, for some years; and a certain sum of money 
is budgeted for such deputation. Our best men should he deputed similarly, 
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and they imist he men ot piomise who will do good to tlie department and 
to the country, and not merely men w'ho go to improve their ])ro8peets. When 
Indian officers are so deput^, it may also he a matter for consideration, 
arhether, they may not be given a greater rate of allowance, on account of 
the increased cost of living for them in a foreign country, in addition to 
their having to maintain a family in India. 

(6) Minimum of Administrative work for Scientific Experts, —^While I 
realise that every Scientific Expert here is also the Head of an office, I 
would suggest that he should be relieved of a good portion of his administra¬ 
tive duties, so that ho can devote more time to research work. This aspect of 
the question was seriously considered in Madras on several occasions, ami 
various schemes were put up. The latest scheme was the appointment of 
a Director of the Research Institute at Coimbatore. The scheme aimed at a 
eeiiiral ofRco which M'ill deal witli corr(‘sponden(*(\ stores, accounts, returns, 
etc., and the Director would exercise a semi-control over the various Heads 
of offices located here. The jiroposal has not. been accepted in its entirety, 
probably because the scheme was too costly, involved the waste of talent of a 
Senior Research man in non-technical office routine and interfered with the 
independence ot Expert/S. What J suggest is ibis: —While each Expert 
should have complete control over his staff and also have a voice in the 
framing fd' ])is all aduiimslrative didails, lik(' loiitinc t'orrcspnnd- 

eme, periodical j‘c*turns, stores, accounts, etc., may be safely left in the bands 
of an officer, well versed in office routine, say of the rank of a Superintend¬ 
ent of the Secretariat, or of an Accounts Officer of the Accountant General’s 
office. This is not a costly scheme, and will greatly add to the efficiency of 
Scientific Experts; the output of scientific research would then increase in 
quantity and improve in quality. It is often disconcerting to see a distin¬ 
guished scientist, W’asiing bis time c»ver files of paper which could he better 
dealt with by a non-technical man, instead of seeing him working in hu 
laboratories with his sleeves tucked up. 

Research wwkers who specialise in particular brarichcK of learning must 
devote* their lives bi it. For the sake of an allowance of w ^urn of Hs. loO, 
Scientific Experts have had to relegate their research work, often times in 
the past, to their assistants and subordinates although, they were drawing 
their main salaries as experts. Whenever, by reason of seniority, an Expert 
becomes eligible for an allowance, it is more economical to give him the benefit 
of the allowance than take him away from his legitimate work. 

(7) Training of Staff. —It must be the first duty of the Head of each Re¬ 
search section to train one or more of his senior assivsiants to take up his 
work at a moment’s notice. The training of fresh men should also be on 
well-defined carefully thought-out lines. A spirit of comradeship should be 
cri'-atcd amongst the stuff of each section, irrespective of j)ay or grade, con¬ 
sistent with discipline. There should also be a gi’adual transference of 
responsible work involving initiative and designing, reference to, and ab¬ 
stracting from, literature and drafting of reports, to the more intelligent 
of the staff. 

f8) Boutine and Besearch, —In every Scientific section, the work may be 
roughly classified into two classes—one which requires considerable knowledge, 
original thinking and initiative, and the other c>onsisting of routine. Tliose 
who show aptitude for research work should be encouraged in every way, 
for example, submission of a thesis for a higher degree, while those who are 
not up to the mark in a Research section should be transferred to the Exe¬ 
cutive or other lines where they may find more congenial work. 

(9) Provision for Post-Graduate Study of Agricultural Graduates. —I kmm 
that Pusa affords provision for the admission into each section of a few 
students coming from all India. At the same time, most laboratories in the 
Provinces are so well equipped and adequately staffed that eadb scientific 
section can take at least two post graduate students for research work every 
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There has been some demand for this in the past and it is beat ^at 
each Province is self-contained as far as possible. All that is required is a 
(Government Order, formally sanctioning the admission of advanced students 
for post-graduate study. , 

(10) Provision of Facilities for Work by Retired Officers, —One of the 
main reasons advanced in the past before the Public Services Commissions 
for Tndianisation was that the knowledge of these officers would remain in 
the country even after their retirement. When an officer completes his 66th 
year, he automatically retires. He may. in his spare moments^ wish to con¬ 
tinue his work after retirement, and it is also possible that the Head of 
the department or Oovornnicnt may give the sanction in special cases. 
What I wish to urge is, that a provision should be made for the purpose. 
These retired officers, with their vast experience and knowledge, would be 
honorary workers and would probably give honorar 3 ^ services to the depart¬ 
ment. In other countries, these retired scientists would, I believe, be recog¬ 
nised as Emeritus Professors and would have ready access to their old places 
of work. 

(11) Increased Recruitment of Agricultural Gradvates into the Science 
Sections, —There has been a tendency in recent years to draft fresh scienoe 
graduates—not all Honours men—into the Research sections, to the exclu¬ 
sion of Agricultural graduatc^s. This may he partly due to the paucity of 
batids to fill the Af^riculturnl Hcctuiu but. with the larger number of Agriciiltui- 
al Graduates who will be turned out in future from the Agricultural College, 
the recruitment of graduates in general sciences in Research sections of the 
Agricultural Department might be discouraged. It is not pure science that 
matters, but it in the application of science U) agriculture, and it is sell- 
evident that, as a B. Sc. Ag. has learnt his sciences in their application to 
agriculture, he should be considered more useful for purposes of Agricultural 
Research. The ordinary science graduates have the whole world before thorn, 
while the Agricultural men have only the Agricultural Department to look 
forward to. 

(a) (i) As regarils research into the scientific value of the indigenous 
tbeoiy and traditional methods of agriculture, it may he said that there ar«^ 
no indigenous theori€‘s, no to speak, but there is plenty of local tradition. 

This tradition is built up into a large number of provea'bs, known all over 
the country. There are proverbs for foretelling weather, for preparing the 
land for different crops and for sowing, planting, irrigating, harvesting, etc. 
Some of them ma^^ appear to be based on astrological data, but are mostly’ 
derived from astronomical calculations and canmii be lightly set aside. Some 
<!om]»ilatious have been made of these proverbs, but the subject is not exhausted. 

< Ui the general principle that agricultural enquiry, experiment and 
demonstration must take place in chronological order, enquiries have 
lieen made for nearly 5t) j^ears in the Madras Presidency. Some of these, 
but not all, have been incorporated in bulletins, but there must be lots more 
which are buried in official reports and files. Much of the information was 
the personal knowledge of individual officers and, with the death or retire¬ 
ment of these officers, the knowledges is lost. The result is that every new 
officer bogins to make his own local eiupiiries once again and he often thinks 
that he has learnt something new. It is desirable that these results of local 
enquiries—-each of which by itself may seem to be an insignificant fact—should 
be codified and made available for the succeeding generation. If each Circle 
deputes a Senior Agricultural Demonstrator for the purpose for a time, he 
will be able to go through the old files, and probably also tlie Dejnonstrators’ 
weekly d|aries and submit memoranda sufficient for one bulky volume. The 
work done by the late Eao Bahadur C\ K. Suhba Rao and the information 
gathered by Messrs. C. Benson and Rao Bahadur J, Chelvaranga Raju, for 
instance, will certainly be worth collecting and preserving. 
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(h) The Legislative Council has been fairly liberal towards sanctioning 
budget grants for the Agricultural Department, and a moiety of grant 
was made available last year from the contribution of the Government 
of India to Local Government in Provincial Settlement. There is generally 
no lack of field or laboratory facilities. Shortness of staff may be partly 
responsible for the expansion being not so rapid as one might wish. In Re¬ 
search work, however, it is better to have a sure ground and proceed carefully, 
step by step, rather than take up too many unmanageable problems, none of 
which could be solved thoroughly. Thoroughness, af'curacy and truth are 
the essentials for research work, and a wrong step will put back progress. 
Researches are not made to order, and a reasonable amount of time is required 
for arriving at results, and it must also be mentioned that, after all, an ex¬ 
periment may succeed or fail; and any attempt by Government or Legisla¬ 
ture to hurry results will lead to haphazard unreliable work, most detrimental 
to progress, 

(c) In a country often subject to precarious rainfall, the system of 
Dry Farming requires much more serious study. For instance, the ration¬ 
ale of tbe growing of chillies and tobacco without irrigation which is 
perfectly well understood by the Guntur ryots can be investigated into, with 
a view to its introduction into other similar tracts. In the Tamil districts, 
these crops are always grown as irrigated garden crops. 

It is believed that bare fallowing after paddy, with partial dry digging, 
benefits the land, while growing a green manure crop after irrigating the 
land is said to spoil it, in Tanjore. Is the belief correct? 

The whole purport of this long answer to this question is this:—The im¬ 
provement of agriculture depends mainly, and finally, on research. The 
man engaged in research irrespective of his pay or grade, should be charged 
with the spirit of research and give his entire time to his legitimate work, 
untramnied by specified office hours. That is why he is i>rovided with quar¬ 
ters close to his laboratory. The spirit should not ho “ This is enough for 
the wages I receive,” on the other hand, it should be ‘‘Is this all that I can 
do and am capable of doing?”. Not until such a spirit prevails over each 
Research section and over the individual members of each section, can one .say 
that the maximum outx)Ut of work has been turned out, in return for the 
money X)aid by the tax-payer w^ho is, after all, the agriculturist. 

Question 2.— Aghicultubal Education. —My experience of agricultural 
education extends from 1889, wdien I joined the Agricultural College at Saida- 
pet as a student. I have also a general knowledge of the institution from 
its foundation in 1876. I have, in addition, been connected with the Agri¬ 
cultural College at Coimbatore as Chief Assistant to the Agricultural Chemist, 
as officiating Agricultural Chemist and latterly as Lecturing Chpmist, engaged 
mostly in teaching and with a fair amount of research work to my credit. I 
have a fairly good knowledge of the working of arts, science and professional 
colleges in the Presidency and am also fairly conversant with Unjversitv 
matters. T am, therefore, submitting a sejiarate short “ Review* of the Pro¬ 
gress of Agricultural Education in South India whidi, I thought, may be 
of some use to the Royal Commission. 

My long connection with the department, especially in teaching, makes me 
suggest the following changes in the recruitment of staff and method of in¬ 
struction adopted at Coimbatore. 

(1) Officers are specially selected for their teaching abilities, and even given 
an extra allowance for teaching, in most professional institutions like the 
Forest, Medical and Engineering Colleges, and I take it that the teaching 
staff of the Agricultural College is good. All the same there is a general feel¬ 
ing prevalent that Teaching sections are inferior to Research sections. I dc 
not underrate the importance of research. Far from it. To my mind, teaching 
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has not received the same amount of attention at the hands of Govern^ 
ment) as the Besearch Sections. On the other hand, the very best men must 
be drafted into the Teaching Sections, because it is the students trained at the 
college who generally form the staff of the Research and Executive branches 
of the service in future. 

(2) It is only in Madras,^ and all within the last 5 or 6 years, that the 
idea of putting a non-^teaching man as Principal, has been adopted, all for 
the sake of an allowance of Rs. 150. A Mycologist, a Paddy Specialist, a 
Cotton Specialist draws his pay as a Scientific Expert, relegates scientific 
work to subordinates, and devotes a considerable portion of his time to 
routine administrative details. Even as a Principal, he does no teaching, 
and probably knows little about the students and what they learn. He has 
no control whatever over the teaching of different subjects, because the staff 
who teach these different subjects are each subordinate to different inde* 
pendent experts. Doing neither his own legitimate research work nor any 
kind of teaching, the Principal mainly does the duties of assignment of 
(quarters, repairs to roads and buildings, general sanitation, etc. The Prin¬ 
cipals of the Medical, Engineering and the Presidency Colleges, for instance, 
have also administrative duties to perform, but they take up the responsibi¬ 
lity as well for the teaching of some subjects. 

Again, the Principals of the Agricultural Colleges in Madras in the past, 
and in the other Provinces at present, have administrative work, but still 
they are engaged mi n gnlar teaching as well. The present move to appoint a 
.senior research officer full-time administrative Principal, is not likely to solve 
problem, unless and until he is to do some teaching work as well. Not until 
one of the senior regular Professor ot the College is Principal will teaching 
receive the attention which it should. 

f.S'l Instead of the teachers in the different subjects being under the con¬ 
trol of the different experts, all the teaching staff, including the officers of 
the Indian Agricultural Service, should be directly under the control of the 
Principal, who must have not only administrative capacity, but also a wide 
knowledge and outlook, with ability to supervise the nature of teaching im¬ 
parted in different subjectsS. 

{4) One more point, and that is to provide for periodit*al transfers of ^taff 
from the Teaching to Research sections and vice versa and also careful draft¬ 
ing of agricultural officers from the districts to the college staff, with a view 
to infuse fresh blood. Only then there wdll be a real feeling that all the 
officers of the department form one group, instead of the present watei'-tight 
compartments, namely, Teaching, Research and Executive branches. Far 
from the Ten<‘hing section being considered the itariah portion of the service, 
it should be considered the most important. 

For the pre^ont, the College at Coimbatore is sufficient: but wdth 
the development of new University areas, it is desirable that each University 
should have at least one agricultural college. The number of teachers at the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is sufficient but more Demonstrators are 
needed fox piactical agriculture. 

The students of the Agricultural College need further training in the eco¬ 
nomic side of farming. Apart from instruction in the general principles of 
Economics, the subjects of agricultural economics, marketing of farm pro¬ 
duce, agri(MiltnraI c‘o-operation and farm accouhts need special attention ior 
successful framing. For advanced courses of a post-graduate nature, there 
is also need for a whole-time officer, and the creation of a chair for Agricul¬ 
tural Economics is necessary. 

(ii) My recent experience in the Madras University was that the mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and of the Academic Council w^^ere anxious to add, to the 
Intermediate Courses in Arts, Technological studies of which agriculture 
was one. A syllaWs was submitted by the Board of Studies in Agriculture 
and has been accepted. In roy opinion, it is desirable and even essential, to 
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encourage the teaching of Agriculture a» an adjunct to Arts and Science 
courses throughout the Presidency, The students, who take up agriculture 
in their Intermediate and High School courses, are not expected to become 
agricultural experts, but there is no doubt whatever, that they wiH acquire 
an agricultural bias, and that is a very great thing indeed, in the present 
educationiir] system W'hich is purely of a literary character (inde also answer 
to question on General Education). 

(it) ft is desirable that teachers in rural schools have an agricultural 
bias, but it is not always possible to get them. To my mind, tb« term 
“ Agricultural Glasses covers a wide range. It may mean those who own 
large estates and extensive lands or those who own small holdings, or it may 
mean tenants or agricultural labourers. The last class is not generally edu¬ 
cated enough to provide teachers. The first class consists of rich men who 
would not care to take up teachers’ posts in rural areas, even if they are 
cdtU'iiled. The (‘hoice of teacherKS will, therefore, bt' from people with smell 
holdings and from tenant farmers. 

It may be stated, however, that, if farming will pay, even these classes 
will not care to accept poorly-paid teachers* posts in rural schools. At the 
same time, it is not to be supposed that there is a large (dass of people who 
are not, in one way or other, connected with land in the country. The real 
trouble is, the general disinclination to manual labour. 

(iv) There has been an increase of admission into the Agricultural College, 

Coimbatore, from 20 to a maximum of 40, this year. The college has 
been built with lecture rooms and laboratories which, with a slight modifica¬ 
tion in the time table, could oa.sily admit twice tbc There is » 

selection out of a large number of applicants. There is also a peculiar rule, 

obtaining only in this Presidency, thereby students of Indian States (com¬ 
prised, after all, within the Presidency) have to pay annually an extraordi- 

nariK sum of Rs. 1,200 as college ft cs, while all students from Rritisb 

districts are admitted free, with the result that such students go in large 
numbers to Poona or Nagpur. The large number of applications indicates 
that there is a demand. Why not admit moreP The only additional expen¬ 
diture would be a few more Demonstrators for the laboratories and agricul 
tural field classes and a bettor provision for teaching practical agricuhurc. 
Even as it is, the jirovision for practical agriculture is inadequate, ratlier, 
not well-organised. The Central Farm must essentially he a College Farm- 
students* practical work taking precedence and financial considerations only 
of secondary importance—and must serve the same purposes for the teaching 
of Agriculture, as a laboratory is easenital for the teaching of Chemistry. 

Due to the transfer of the Cows* section of the Farm to the Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of Livestock who has his headquarters at Hosur, there is not that touch, 
which the agricultural staff at the College should have with the College Dairj% 
with the result that the training in Dairying stands in need of great im- 
provement. With the very limited equipment of Dairy appliances, a student 
does not, working by turns, get dairy practice more than three or four times 
during his whole course. 

(v) The main incentive at present is to enter service in the Agricultural 
Department. There are a few who join with the object of going back to the 
land. 

(vi) The pupils are generally drawn from the agri(‘ultural classes. 

(vii) Vide also answer to (it?). 

The great difficulty of finding field work of various kinds for all the 
students of three classes, has to be solved. A great increase in the present 
equipment is first essential, both in cattle and in implements. Another «ri- 
ternative is also worth consideration, which seems to he in vogue in cipher 
countries, namely, to make a student work in some rectognised farm for a 
speenfied period of time. It would appear that, in some cases, a farmer's 
certificate given to a student seems to indicate sufficient practical training 
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for purposes of admission to an Agricultural College. Such a ayatem may 
not be possible until we have home farms^ and farmers who can be expected 
to guide students and certify to their efficiency in practical agriculture; but, 
there are a number of Agricultural Stations which are scattered throughout 
the country. Students coming from different districts may be ask^ to 
spend a specified period, gay 3 months, in one of the Farms near their native 
places, where they should be made to do mechanical field operations, for at 
least 3 hours daily. 

Another alternative is, that students are sent, during portions of the 
college vacations, to specified Government Agricultural Stations to undergo 
Farm training, including the handling of implements and by changing the 
farm during the different vacations, they may acquire varied information 
as well. This duty of training students requires a little experience on the 
part of the agricultural staff of these farms and most farm mana¬ 
gers con do this work efficiently. It will relieve the necessity of 
teaching the elements of practical farming, the use of implements, 
tools, etc., in tlie Central Farm. The practical agriculture which 
may be done at Coimbatore should partly be manual work, for 
instance, cultivating their own plots and partly, the preparation of Agri¬ 
cultural Reports—^which wa.s a distinct feature of instruction at Saidapet. 
This last work requires good guidance at the hands of teachers, and it is 
worth while considering. The details, however, have to be worked out care¬ 
fully, at a Conference of the college staff and the Deputy Directors. 

The instruction ihat is given in different applied sciences is mainly prac¬ 
tical, as it should be. Jt is more or lass thorough, and 1 T\ould not like any 
lessening in sciences. The time devoted to agriculture is one-third of the 
time table, all the other six subjects getting two-thirds; and if agriculture 
i^ properly taught. I do not think that any modification is neemsary. 

Agriculture is a businesh. Training at a college does not involve the 
teaching o biisines*^ transactions. It is a matter for consideration whether 
H. Sc. Ag*s. may not suitably be given an additional year’s practical training, 
under the immediate charge of the Deputy Directors, the students being 
given a subsistence allowance of, say Rs. 50, daring their period of training. 
Huch graduates, as show an aptitude for particular sciences, may be selected 
for training in the Research sections at the College. This system is similar 
to the training of Civil and Mechanical Engineer students in works and work¬ 
shops, and of medical graduates as House Surgeons, Such additional train¬ 
ing will give confidence to the students themselves, and to the employers as 
well, and there will also he a tendency for tlie more hopeful of the .students to 
take to privatii farming. 

There have always been two opinions on the (juestion whether Teaching 
and Reseairh .should form one section or whether Teaching should form a 
separate section from Research. Tn my opinion, the advantages are in 
favour of the latter, e«pc»cially if provision be made for the delivery of a cer¬ 
tain number of special lectures by Research officers on the progress of re¬ 
search work in each section. Such lectures have been given occ'asionally, as 
a mater of courtesy, on the* request of the Heads of Teaching sections, by 
.some Research officers hitherto, but it is desirable that these special lectures 
are organised by the C'ollege Board, in consultation with the Director of 
Agriculture, and find a place on the regular time table. 

It is also desirable that the designation of the Teaching staff at the Agri¬ 
cultural College, Coimbatore, is changed to the ordinary nomenclature adopt¬ 
ed in all educational institutions, Professors, Lecturers, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessors and Demonstrators. 

{r/tii) Ui) There has recently been much improvement in elementary 
schools on the subject of nature study, but the powers of observation of the 
teachers themselves are, in my opinion, not yet of sufficient standard. This 
is referred to in answer to fpie^tion *23 General Education. 
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(viU) (b) School plots are excellent icleas^ but very poorly organised. 
It would appear that the scheme of school 'gardens has received enormous 
attention in Ceylon, and a system of prizes exists, for gardens maintained by 
individual pupils as well as by the schools as a whole. 

(viii) (c) There are no school farms as such, as there are no agricultural 
schools except those attached to Government farms; but, wlien Agriculture 

begun to be taught in the University Intermediate classes and also in 
high schools, school farms should develop on proper lines. No school or 
college will be officially recognised by Government or the University to teach 
agriculture, unless ample htcilities are i)rovjded for teaching practical agri¬ 
culture. 

Cir) So far most of the students who have passed from the Agricul¬ 
tural College have entered service in the Agricultural Department. In the 
earlier years, they were absorbed in the Kevenue, Settlement and Veterinary 
Departments and also in Minor Irrigation Works. Within recent years, the 
idea of drafting agricultural men into the Co-operative Department was 
boomed, and advertisements calling for applications, particularly from agri¬ 
cultural graduates, were widely published; but not even one man has been 
taken into this allied department. 

Some of the reasons why agricultural students have not taken largely to 
private farming may be mentioned. These are: — 

1. They have found berths ready for them so far in the Agricultural 

Department; but there is a limit to such recruitment. 

2. Most students have not sufficient landed property which will bring 

them such profit as a result of agricultural improvements they 
may effect on their lands as will be equal to the present income 
from those lands plus the salaries of their appointments. 

3. Some of them are not sufficiently .confident of their own cax>acity to 

make farming profitable in the face of the uncertain nature of 
the Indian monsoons. The practical training suggested above 
under the last paragraph of my airswer to question 2 (rb), should 
largely rectify this diffidence. 

4. Absence of facilities and resources for private farming can be recti¬ 

fied by a preferential assignment to agricultural .students, of 
deforested and other culturable waste lands, on favourable 
terms, supplemented by a sy.stem of advances for initial outlay. 
I understood that such a system has recently been introduced in 
the Punjab and Travancore. 

(x) Economic stress will lead them to appreciate the dignity of manual 
labour, which is the first step to their taking to practical farming. It may 
he mentioned that most of the students have been drawn from the middle 
classes. 

<xi) There is no provision for advanced study of agricultural students 
at present and it is very desirable that there should be scope for po.st-gra- 
duate courses for these students; and, as far as possible, each Provin^'e should 
make provision for such study. 

(xii) and (xiit) This is largely'the Vvork of Local Boards anci Social 
Service organisations. Some work in this line has been done on a very small 
scale in the Coimbatore district. The labourers, for whom these schools are 
meant, are tired after their daily work and have no inclination to attend a 
regularly conducted class. There is demand, however, amongst a good 
number of these adults in rural tracts for acquiring some knowledge. A few 
libraries of vernacular books have been started in half a dozen villages last 
year by the Coimbatore District Educational Council, and newspapers are 
sometimes read to tho.se who care to gather, vernacular lectures on lantern 
slides are generally appreciated, whatever the subject may be.—Agriculture, 
Co-operation or Rural Hygiene. 
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QuestiOxV S.— Demonstuation and Pucpadanda.— The success of demon¬ 
stration and propaganda depends largely, if not solely, upon personality^ 
Accustomed as villagers have been in the past to the tax-collecting Hevenue 
Department and the awe-inspiring Police, Excise and similar departments, 
it has taken some time for them to realise that the Government can be so 
altruistic as to organise an Agricultural Department whose sole object is to 
make them more prosperous. The frequent visits of Agricultural Demon¬ 
strators and the distribution of villagers' calendars have largely popularised 
the Agricultural Department, and there are even villagers who look forward 
to the next visit of ,the agricultural officer. Propagandist work 
has to be done in a missionary spirit and. as long as agricultural 
officers talk the language of the ryots, move with them intimately, 
take interest in their little concerns and, in fact, enter into 
the spirit of the life of each village, to that extent, the work of 
the department will be popular. When, on the other hand, an officer halts 
most of his time in a dak bungalow and is satisfied with inspecting a field 
here and a field there as may be shown to him by the local agricultural de¬ 
monstrator, or is merely satisfied with the checking of stores and manure 
depots, he will not be a success. 

(h) The Demonstrators as a class are doing their work well, but it is de¬ 
sirable that there is more concentration of work in particular localities. It 

not merely enough to tell a lyot to do this and to do that, but it is 
essential that the Demonstrator should remain long enough in the village 
and see it done, himself taking off his coat and joining in the labour. 

It may be pointed out that the amount of travelling allowance paid to 
agricultural subordinates is not sufficient to meet their expenses, and the 
budget grants to the Deputy Directors* Circles will have to be increased. 
The rules may have also to be modified, so that subordinate officers may not 
be out of pocket when they go out on tour. 

]huiK»ii->tratni^ are want^ul, and Hrjtmgt'xnents nia\ also he made for 
training a much larger number of demonstration coolies. Intelligent field 
labourers from neighbouring villages may be induced, by the payment of in¬ 
creased wages—they may be called village stipends—to work for a month 
or in the nearest Agricultural Station, to observe and learn the im¬ 
proved methods adopted therein., 

{c} If the method^j suggested by agricultural officers are suitable, the ryot 
does not require any inducement to adopt expert advice. It is not always, 
tiie case that an improved method will bring him a return which will cover 
the expenses, and a ryot is shrewd enough to ask whether it will pay. For 
example, the application of a manure mixture suggested by me has brought 
in an average increase of 10 per cent, in the yield of paddy grain which, 
for a scientific worker, may be considered a satisfactory result. 10 per cent, 
increase, however, on a yield of 3,000 lbs. amounts to 300 lbs., while a similar 
increase on a yield of 1,500 lbs. is only 150 lbs. of grain. The former pays 
the cost of the manure, the latter does not. 

Subject to this general proviso, the ryot is not averse to change his 
practice.?. It has to be remembered that he has as often something himself, 
to enlighten the Agricultural Demonstrator with. 

Since the establishment of the Agricultural Departments on their present 
basis various devices have been adopted with the view^ of making the ryot 
take interest in the work of the department, with varied degrees of success. 
Borne of these may be mentioned; — 

(1) One of the most effective methods for popularising agricultural im¬ 
proved methods is, in my opinion, the constitution of Advisory Boards in 
typical localities, consisting of officials and non-officials belonging to the 
agricultural classes. These advisory bodies have been found useful in some Pro¬ 
vinces, in Ceylon and in the Indian State of Mysore but, for some reason or 
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other, the Madras Agricultural Department has fought shy of this kind of 
association with the ryots. The Mysore Agricultural and Experimental 
Union is a noteworthy example of the possibilities of co-operation between 
the ryots and agricultural officers. 

(2) The Legislative Council elects an Agricultural Advisory Committee. 
I do not know what the functions of the Committee may be, but I know that 
very few members of the Committee have oared to visit an Agricultural Rta- 
tion or see the work which is being carried on at Coimbatore. 

(3) The system of Honorary Visitors to the Agricultural College, Coim¬ 
batore, was introduced more than a decade ago. In the beginning, a small 
percentage of these visitors came to the coJle;^e and wioie some remarks in the 
visitors’ book, but the honorary visitors have now practically ceased to come. 
Host honorary visitors never made even on© visit during their tenure of 
office. The system of honorary visitors seems commendable, biit the right 
sort of men should be appointed by Government, and probably more facilities 
afforded to them to do the visiting. 

(4) It is also desirable that a system oi an organised, annual visit to 
the college by the members of the Legislative Council, on the invitation of 
the Minister, should be arranged, somewhat similar to the annual visit of 
the Rothamstead Experimental Station by the Meml)ers of Parliament beaded 
by the Cabinet Minister for Agriculture. Most members of the Legislative 
Council have considerable interest in land and, apart from their being bene¬ 
fited personally, they will give a sympathetic consideration to agricultural 
questions which may come up before the Council, when they actually find 
that the work of the Agricultural Department is not an eye-wash. 

(6) Visits of actual cultivators to the Agricultural Stations have been 
arranged from time to time and it is desirable that there are more frequent 
visits. 1 would even suggest that the Government make a small provision 
to meet the charges incurred in looking after the comforts of these guests 
when they come to visit the Agricultural Stations. 

(6) To my mind, the department is not sufficiently advertised. It is 
generally the middle class cultivator who speedily adopts improved methods. 
At the same time, it is essential that the indifference of the richer, and 
generally the more educated, landed classes should soon change into active 
participation in the activities of the Agricultural .Department. They have 
local influence and plenty of resources, and can afford to effect improvements 
both in their own interests and for the benefit of their tenants. 1’bey will 
have to change a lifo of comparative ease to one of ceaseless effort. 

(7) The activities of the department have been largely restri<?t©d to ryot- 
wari villages, and the i)ermanently settled zamindary tracts are mostly un¬ 
touched. It is desirable that zamiudar.s evince more interest in their agri¬ 
cultural problems than they have done so far. 

(d) The following instames of s\iccess in )>i*opagurida and demonstration 
work are given : — 

ff) The introduction of the seed drill in Tinnevolly and ploughs of 
improved pattern all over the country. 

(ii) Adoption of a lower seed rate and the economic transplantation 
of paddy, 

(M?) The practice of growing green manure crops. 

Hv) Extension of areas adopting the application of indigenous 
manures like l>onomeal, oil-cakes and fish guano and of fei^tilisers 
like ammoniiun sulphate and super-phosphate. 

(v) Introduction of improved seed strains of paddy. 

tin) General improvement in cotton cultivation. 
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General improvement in sugarcane cultivation and jaggery 
making. 

(vni) Fse of syjraying machines to combat croi) pests, both insects and 
fungi. 

All the above are due to the activities of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department. Much more work has yet to be done, but the problems hare 
«o far been tackled with care. More staff is essential. 

Fuilurea :— 

One cannot say that the ryot has yet adopted a better preservation of 
cattle manure. 

Question 4.— Apministbation. —(a) The present Board of Agriculture has 
more or less outlived its usefulness, and the Central Board of Agriculture sug¬ 
gested by Dr, Clouston which would consist of Administrators, Ministers and 
Experts, would be most unwieldy and, in my humble opinion, w'ould not do 
much useful business, even of an advisory character. 

The idea of a small Central Board consisting of 3 to 5 members, somewhat 
similar to the Railway Board, has been suggested. It has a few good points. 
When provincial autonomy has been granted to Provinces, this Central Board 
could at best only giv^e advice, and probably high salaries null have to be paid 
to the members constituting the Board. 

Except that some of the Experts had, immediately on their arrival 20 years 
ago, some months' training at Pusa, there was practically no allegiance of 
the Provinces to Pusa nor did the Provinces get much benefit from the Central 
Government all these years, even when Agriculture was not a Transferred 
subject. 

The idea of a C'Cntral Board of Agriculture offering advice to Local Gov- 
erninents, whether the Ministers in the Provinces want the advice or not, will 
not be acceptable to the legislatures of the country. It would be argued 
that, starting as an advisorj^ body, the Central Board may come to assume 
statutory powers. So far as the administration of Transferred subjects in the 
Provinces is (‘oncerned, the very fundamental principle is that these Ministers 
must learn the art of administration and, during that period, they may make 
mistakes, and it is better that they profit by their owui mistakes rather than 
being counselled by an outside authority. 

There are a few (luestions of international concern in w'hich the Central 
Government may take the initiative, c.f/,, crop protection from outside infec¬ 
tion, Customs and Railway freight on agricultural goods, etc. In some cases, 
as for instance, with regard to the International Institute of Romo, it is quite 
possible that each Province may seek to have its own representation. 

(^) The object aimed at cannot be achieved by increasing the scientific staff 
of the Government of India. Great benefits will accrue, however, by pooling 
the services of scientific officers, and one of the methods in which this can be 
done is as follows and is somewhat on the lines follow*ed by the United States 
of America. Each State in the Union has, for instance, its own staff of Che¬ 
mists and enjoys autonomy with full scope for tackling its owui problems. At 
the same time, there is a permanent organisation called the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists, which periodically meets and publishes what are termed 
Official Methods recognised all the world over. 

There may be one Chemist in a Province in India and, while the problems 
, pertaining to his Province have to be solved by himself, on his own initiative 
or conjointly with the Ikquity Directors, it must be recognised that ho l)as 
ii)u<‘h to learn from the Agricultural Chemists of other Provinces. However 
clever he may be, as long as be does not come occasionally in contact with 
similar workers in other fields, he wdll run in his own narrow groove and 
develop a spirit of %elf-sufficiency whit'h U detrimental to progress. Until 
aiow, such a stagnation was partly rectified by the opportunity which officers 
had of meeting their co-w’orkers at meetings of the Board and Sectional Con- 
ferenc^es, or in the c*^ise of European Officers, by coining into contact wdth 
workers on similar subjects whenever they go home on leave. 
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Now that pmrincial autonomy has been granted and the services are to be 
Indianised, it seems necessary to make some provision of n permanent nature 
whereby the Provincial Scientific Experts will be able to know what their 
co-workers are doing in other Provinces. What I have said above about 
Agricultural Chemistry applies equally to other branches of research. A ten¬ 
tative schetue for the co-ordination of these research workers is suggested 
below; — 

I. There shall be a nnmlier of Sectional Associations which shall be per¬ 
manently constituted for the following branches of Agricultural Research, oa 
a beginning: — 

1. Chemists, Soil Physicists and Bacteriologists. 

2. Botanists and Plant Breeders. 

3. Mycologists. 

4. Entomologists. 

5. Livestock Experts, and 

6. Agricultural Engineers. 

II. All officers of the Indian Agricultural Service, officers holding posts 
similar to the Indian Agricultural Service but outside that cadre, whether 
appointed in India or by the Secretary of State, on short term contract or on 
long-term, and officers of similar standing in Indian States, shall be ipso jaefo^ 
members of the Association. 

III. Each Association shall elect one of their members to be the Secretary 
who shall be the convener and co-ordinating officer. He need not necessarily 
be attached to the Central Government. 

JV. The duties of these Boards shall include the following : — 

(a) To encourage co-ordinate work in each subject, consistent with local* 
conditions, as far as possible. 

(h) To consider and scrutinise the programmes of experts and offer 
suggestions. 

(In the earlier years the consideration of the programmes of the Experts 
in the Provinces formed an important item on the agenda of the Board, It 
was dropped after sometime, apparently because the somewliat heterogenous 
body of the Board did not feel justified in scrutinising the work of particular 
scientist^. One need not fight shy or feel delicate over the matter of sub¬ 
mitting programmes to a Council of Experts, and there need be no fear of 
inierfareiice. What is aimed at is team work, giving help to, and obtaining 
help from, others. There is no one after all who cannot learn something from 
his co-workers.) 

(c) To give prominence to research w'ork which will lead to results of 

economic importance, in preference to pure academic work. 

(d) To arrange for team work in specialised lines of study in different 

Provinces and evolve official methods of experimenting, by ap¬ 
pointing referees, the w'ork being done in a concerted manner, 
avoiding at the same time, unnecessary duplication and over¬ 
lapping. 

(c) To appoint referees for assessing research work submitted for publi¬ 
cation. 

(/) To consider subjects as may be referred to them, from time to time, 
from Central or Provincial Goveruinents. 

(g) To organise periodical conferences. 

(As regards periodical conferences, those who have attended the two or 
three Sectional Conferences will testify to the fact that they learnt from co¬ 
workers more at these Conferences tiian at Board Meetings, more in informal 
talks than at these formally convened meetings, and more in that one week by 
personal touch than could be learnt by any amount of oorrespondenoe. The 
question of expense by way of travelling allowances will always crop up, but 
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if the highly paid scientific* experts have to be kept up to date, the expense 
must be provided foi*. If the Conference of special Boards be convened at 
the same place and about the same time as when the Indian Science Congiess 
holds its sittings, there may be a saving of expense to a certain extent, because 
several officers of the department are deputed to attend the Science Congress 
every year, This deputation has to be encouraged because, apart from their 
reading papers at the Conference, it does them—experts in applied sciences— 
a lot of good to come into occasional contact with experts in pure science.) 

Question o. —Finance. —(o) One of the methods of financing ]»rovisiou fo? 
shorb-term credit to cultivators, wliich may be suggested, is the one similar to 
what is adopted by some manure firms to help the planter. The method con¬ 
sists in an agent of the firm making an estimate of the probable next year’s 
outturn of crop of a coffee or a tea estate and making an advance to the 
planter to the extent of the value of that crop. The advance may be in the 
form of manures, toeds and sometimes cash. The crop is pledged to the 
manure firm, and, as soon as the harvest is over, the firm either purchases ihe 
crop or sells it in the open market, with the knowledge and appi'oval of the 
planter, at the proper time. 

To work a similar credit system for the benefit of the large ryot popu¬ 
lation ivill be a fairly big concern, but, wdth the help of properly organised 
village panchayats and co-operative credit societies, this is possible. To be 
able to iidvain e the planters, the firms get necessary funds by overdrafts from 
recognised Banks. These paiichayats and co-operative societies should be 
directly financed hv a system of ,^tato Aid to Agricu!t»ure—somewhat similar 
to the State Aid to industries, recently introduced in Madras,—the panchayats 
and societies being held responsible and invested with the necessary powers 
for the granting of advances to the cultivators on the security of standing 
crop.s and their recovery and subsequent {)aymj.i)t to Government. 

Tbe produce may alhO be stocked by thrse societies and sold at opiK-nune 
moments getting the maximum advantage to the ryot, obviating the necessity 
for }u> being obliged to sell it on the threshing floor and therefore getting 
minimum value for his produce. 

Advan(‘es for long-teim credit could W managed only by special societies, 
w’ell financed and with proper safeguards ot securities of immovable jiroperty. 

{D The rules which govern the system of facrnvi, from the period of appli¬ 
cation tor loan, through the different stages of local enquiry by different sets 
of officers, the sanction of the grant and the actual receipt of money, up to the 
repayment of the la^t instalment, are apparently so rigid, and necessarily so, 
that cultivatorH very often do not care to put themselves to so much trouble. 
They would rather go to a lcK*al moneylender and get a loan quickly, showing 
their property as a collater.nl security or mortgaging it, even though they 
may have to pay a greater rate of interest. Consistent with safety, it is worth 
while considering whether the rules could be made less rigorous. Also when 
the Agricultural Department is better manned, it is also ivorth while consider¬ 
ing whether agricultural officers may not be entrusted with this work. Inci¬ 
dentally it wull make the department better known and even more popular 
than it is now. 

Question lb— Soils. —<.a) ii) The most urgent line for the improvement of 
soils in the Madras Presidency is the incorporation of organic matter or 
humus, to build up gradually the protlnctive pow er of the exhausted soils most 
ot which have reached their minimum cropping values. 

This incorporation of nigaino matter is engaging the attention of the 
departmental officers, and, apart from green leaves which were formerly used 
for manurial purposes, green manure crops are now* regularly grown in tne 
fields and ploughed in to a largo extent. A better preservation of cattle 
manure is essential. Synthetic farm yard manure has recently beer* taken up 
and it is expected that it will be w idely adopted. 

(ii) The reclamation of alkali lands is not a serious concern for this 
Presidency. 
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(Hi) Erosion of surface soil by flood water is mostly a localised work and, 
on the principle of a stitcli in time, putting up hmds and allowing for natural* 
drainage has to be attended to, as soon as any small damage has been done. 

(/)) (1) Several acres of land of marked detective drainage in the Penyar 
tract of the Madura district have been brought under cultivation and have* 
shown distinct improvement, as a result of the application of green leaves, 
green manure crops and municipal riibhish and the carting of different kinds 
of soils. 

(2) As a result of ten years’ work at the Manganallur Agricultural Station 
in the Taiijore district, in which judicious manuring and seasonal cultivation 
were carefully practised, surrounding villages have improved their lauds to a 
greater producing jiower. 

(3) Over a block of 45 acres comprising the wet lands of the Central Farm, 
Coimbatore, the average yield of paddy has increased from about 2,500 lbs. to 
4,000 lbs. per acre, in the course of 15 years, as a result of good cultivation 
and careful manuring. 

(c) The best that can be done is to sell such lands as far as possible to the 
residents of the village in open auction. If the areas are fairly large and exist 
in blocks, the sale may be advertised widely, so that people outside the village 
who wish to invest in lands may take them up. At the same time, it is worthy 
of consideration whether these blocks of lands may not be assigned to agricul¬ 
tural students on low rental or on long lease. 

The methods of reclamation of landa which have gone out of cultivation 
can be detailed only after an inspection of the lands, in the light of the reasons 
which have led to the abandonment of cultivation therein. 

Question 10,— Ferth^isees. — (a) There is necessity for both natural 
manures and artificial fertilisers in the country. Owing to the demand from 
foreign countries, indigenous manures like bonemeal, fish manure and poonaos 
are comparatively more costly at present than imported artificial fertilisers, 
calculated on unit values. A judicious mixture of both kinds is often the most 
useful. The higher cost of fish manure is also due to a lower ‘‘ catch ” on the 
Malabar coast in recent years. 

(h) It is desirable to have a Fertiliser Act in which the analysis of raanu- 
rial ingredients is guaranteed. In some cases as in fish manure, adulteration 
is not necessarily fraudtilent, hut is often due to the defective system of drying 
fish in the sandy seabeach. 

(() Popularisation of new manures can be effected by demonstration in 
selected demonstration plots on ryots’ lands and by intensive propaganda. 

(d) There has been a considerable increase in the use of manures in most 
of the deltaic soils of the Presidency, especially Tanjore. The planters havo 
always been the biggest purchasers. 

(e) Potash manures are generally not required for the soils of Madras. 
Phosphates in the form of super, bonemeal and flour phosphate have been 
fairly well investigated and, with the supply of nitrogenous manures or green 
♦nanuras, there is an increase in crop production, especially in the yield of 
grain. Most of the work on phosphates has been done with regard to paddy. 
As regards sulphate of ammonia, it has been found a suitable, and at present 
A cheap, nitrogenous manure for paddy and sugarcane, 

(f) The practice of using cowdung as fuel may be said to be on tlve decrease. 

It is only when forest wood is made cheaply available that the use of cowdung. 
as fuel will further decrease. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (h) (rii) From the successful results obtain¬ 
ed by the Lalgudi Co-operative Agricultural Society’s farm in the 
Trichinopoly district, I consider that it is desirable to extend the system. 
This Society leased out, on usual terms, 10 acres of paddy land in a block, from 
several ryots, and began to cultivate the same according to the advice of the 
Agricultural officers. The area is under the direct supervision of the* 
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local Agricultural Demonstrator who has to obtain the necessary funds from 
the Secretary of the society who in his turn, is asked to maintain accounts in 
proper form. The members meet occasionally and go round the farm. Af^r 
payment of the lease amounts in kind and after deducting ail cultivation 
charges, there was a net profit of Rs. 300 amounting to Rs. 30 per acre last 
year. This small demonstration farm has created great interest amongst 
neighbouring villages and people are always welcome. There are vernaculai 
labels stuck up in each field which explain the nature of treatment or improve¬ 
ment, and an illiterate cooly was able to explain to me what was being done 
in that area. Tt has groat educational value amongst the cultivators. 

(?>) (it) An AgrieulturaUTndustria] Co-operative Manure Society was 
started with flourish of trumpets, at Shiyali in the Tanjore district, with very 
indefinite ideas and no knowledge of business and ended as a complete failure. 
When there are a number of small Indian-managed bone crushing factories 
which are working profitably for years, for instance the one at Kiidambur in 
Tinnevelly district, the only reason that can be assigned for the failure of the 
Shiyali Society is lack of business methods. With a borrowed capital of 
Rs. 30,<KX) and a share capital of Rs. 19,000 machinery were obtained at enor¬ 
mous cost at the time of the War. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
conceived the idea, the Industrial Engineer designed and purchased the 
machinery, and the mir4i>niarfi were asked to run the manure works. The 
society has now gone into liquidation after causing complete loss to the share¬ 
holders and considerable loss to the Bank which lent the money. With care¬ 
ful mnnagemeiit and a little forethought, this should have turned out a profit¬ 
able concern. The failure cjf the society has given a set-back to the starting 
of similar undertakings in the district. 

Qurstion 23.— Genekal Education. — (a) The present system of education 
is mostly of a literary character. The brain is more rapidly developed than 
the hands and eyes which have not been trained to the same extent. Educa- 
as it is ixnpaitcjd in schools end colleges, is more oi less routine, what¬ 
ever may be the theoretical methods advocated in training institutions. The 
object oi education is to prepare the pupils and students for examinations, and 
the nature of public examinations is such that a student can afford to waste 
11 months in the year and cram in one month and pass equally well with one 
who Ims hecui applying himself to his studies throughout the course. There 
is no stimulus for thinking and no incentive for developing pow^ers of observa¬ 
tion. There has been going on a great agitation in recent years amongst 
educational experts against this one-sided education, and one of the methods 
suggested is to tiu^k on technolo^gical studies, including Agriculture, to schools 
and colleges in all stages of education. 

What is wanted is to make educated classes appreciate the dignity of labour 
and get them to realise that the ac'quirement of a certain amount of literary 
education i>3 not inconsistent with the doing of some manual work. On the 
other hand, an educated man must learn to do it better. With the diminished 
prospects of employment in the country for these literary—educated classes, 
they will soon have to get iiccustomed to manual labour, and 1 consider that 
it will be the first step and a new era for agricultural efficiency. 

The remarks T have made above apply to all stages of education, collegiate, 
secondary and elementary, but more pointedly to the first two. The child, b> 
nature, enjoys doing manual work with its tiny hands and, if only he gets a 
competent teacher, he will continue to relish manual work all his life. Tlu» 
vSeout movement which is now rapidly spreading in the country is an illus> 
tratiou to show that young boys are not averse to manual work 

(b) (i) The only possible method whereby rural education may be improved 
on the desired lines is to have more efficient teachers—^teachers who can use 
their hands and eyes and who can show their pupils how to use them effec 
tively. Let me illustrate iiiy remarks by quoting some figures from the last 
Report of the District Educational Council of Coimbatore. During the year 
19^-26 there were 1,617 elementary schools for boys and 2,250 teachers. Of 
these, 39 were secondary trained and 33 secondary untrained teachers ; there 
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were 280 higher elementary ti'ained teachers and 158 higher elementary un¬ 
trained teachers; while the lower elementary trained teachers were 756 and 
the lower elementary untrained teachers were 1,002. Put in other words, 1,767 
out of 2.240 teachers had n.jver read beyond the lower elementary stage, and 
Va thousand of them were untrained as well. The teachers in these villages 
neither command respect nor are they sufficiently paid for mere subsistence, 
and most of them are married and have families to maintain. Is it possible 
to train the future pioneers in agriculture with teachers of the above typeP 

After all what is taught at present in most schools is a little reading, writ¬ 
ing and arithmetic, and there is possibly no scope for regular nature study^ 
even though that subject may be included for departmental reasons in the 
time table. 

(b) {it) There is a great demand for education in rural areas as may be 
judged from the large number of applications sent by these villagers to the 
District Educational Council for the opening of new schools. Compulsory 
elementary education has been introduced into six Muncipalities of tho dis¬ 
trict of Coimbatore. 9,645 hoys out of a population of school-going age 
amounting to 13,003, have attended schools in 1925-26, working out to a i>er- 
oentage of 88, while the corresponding figures for boys in the rural areas of 
the district are 38,044; 1,81,367 and 21 per cent, respectively. 

That more pupils of school-going age will attend schools, if there is ade¬ 
quate provision, is seen from the figures for girls’ schools, although there is 
no compulsion for girls to attend schools. 4,525 girls out of ]0,1*(H1 girls of 
school-going age, i.c., 45 per cent, have attended schools in Municipalities, 
while only 5 ))er cent, of the girls of school-going age have attended in rural 
areas. 

In iny opinion education up to the elementary standard must he made 
compulsory both in towns and villages. It will add to the efficiency of the 
ryot classes. 

ih) (Hi) The chief reason tvhy there is a small proportion of boys in rural 
Tiinary schools in the higher classes is that they can earn some wages for the 
family or do some work on their fathers’ lands. It may also be due to in¬ 
ability to pay the school fees for the higher class; and if a boy cannot do much 
manual labour, he can at least attend to the grazing of cattle and sheep or 
jBcare crows in a field of ripened cholam. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.—( a> Men of capital are often business 
men who will invest capital in concerns which will bring them largest profits. 
Investment in banks is the general practice. There are, however, men of 
means who care more for the security of property than for the earning of a 
larger interest, and most people in the country who have earned money in 
different walks of life, wish to, and actually do, invest in landed property. It 
is not so much a matter of enterprise with them, but a question of safe invest¬ 
ment for their children. One may sell his land to meet the cost of education 
of a son, but, as soon as the son begins to earn, the one ambition of the family 
is to invest the savings in landed property. 

(h) The factors which tend to discourage owners of agricultural lands from 
carrying out improvements are: — 

a) General inertia and a disinclination to take trouble; and agriculture 
is a business which involves trouble and constant attention. 

(2) A general sense of contentment, as long as sufficient income is 

received for the ordinary requirements of the family. 

(3) Several owners of lands are absentee landlords, who have either 

leased out their lands for fixed yearly payments in cash or kind, 
or who have entrusted their lands to ill-paid local agents, who 
often fight shy of, and even resent, any outside interference, like 
the preachings of an Agricultural Demonstrator. 

i4) Want of definite knowledge about the possibilities of help from the 
officera of the Agricultural Department. 
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(5) Want of funds to purchase the improved implements or the manures 

recommended. 

(6) Want of facilities of cattle and labour. 

(7) Lastly a certain amount of want of confidence in the preachings or 

the Agricultural Demonstrator, as there are still people who con¬ 
sider that the departmental officers are more theoretical than 
practical, and who are also sceptical about the results of esperi* 
ments snid to hare been achieved in Government Agricultural 
Stations. 
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Oral EvidMiM. 

10716. The Chairman: Rao Sahib Ramaswami Sivan, you are in the 
Indian Agricultural Service?—Yes. 

10717. You are the Government Lecturing Chemist in the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore?—^Yes. 

10718. You have been good enough to put in a very carefully prepared 
note of what you wish to lay before tho Commission, and my colleagues and 
I are greatly obliged to you for that. Do you wish to make any statement 
in ampllhcation of yo\ir note at this stage, or shall we proceed at once to 
question and answer?—May I say anything that I have got to say, at the end? 

10719. Most (‘crtainly. Would you please let the Commi.ssion have a short 
at^count of your own training and previous posts ?—T passed out of the Agri¬ 
cultural College, St^idapet, in 1892, taking the Diploma in Agriculture, first 
in my class of 40 students. I passed the B.A. examination in Chemistry as a 
private candidate, using tho knowledge which I had learnt at Saidapet for 
passing my Chemistry B.A. T was employed as Farm Bailiff at the Saidapet 
farm, in the first six years of my service. Later, I was employed as a Lecturer 
at the Agricultural College at Saidapet, and latterly, from 1^8 up to date, at 
Coimbatore. During this period, for three years, I was Lecturer in Chemistry 
at the Engineering College, Madras, teaching applied chemistry to the Senior 
Engineer students of the B. E. classes. Starting with my kiiowknlge of 
chemistry acquired from Mr. Keess, who was the Professor of Chemistry at 
Saidapet, I had laboratory training under Dr. Lehmann, who was the Agri¬ 
culturist Chemi.st to the Government of Mysore, Dr. Van Geyzel, Chemical 
Examiner to the Government of Madras, and, for a little while, under 
Dr. W’ilson, who was Professor of Chemistry at the Presidency College, Madras. 

I also had .some training at the hands of Dr. Leather, and a little from 
Mr. CVlIin-; A\ho was Assistant Agricultural ('henust Xu tiir (ktvernuieur, tif 
India in the old days. T had been lecturing in the earlier days on geology, 
meteorology and physiography. I was teaching agriculture for some time, 
but for over 25 years, I have been practically connected with the teaching of 
chemistry, inorganic, organic and agricultural, both theoretical and practi¬ 
cal. I have been connected with a little journalistic work as Editor, for 
three or four years, of the Jovrnal of the Madras AgncuUurol Students'' 
Union, and 1 have been in fairly close touch with agricultural movements in 
the country. I have attended .several Science Congresses, and am one of the 
Referees for the Agricultural Section thereof. I presided, in the absence of 
Sir Ganga Ram, who should have presided on that occasion, at one of the 
meetings of the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congress, when I 
read a small paper on the scope and limitations of agricultural research. 
My chief work has been teaching, and, whatever time and leisure 1 could 
devote to research work, 1 have done more as a hobby than because 1 was 
asked to do anything in that line. One of the subjects on which 1 have done 
a fair amount of research work was on the question of the phos})hate problem 
in Southern India about which I have read a number of papers, published a 
number of bulletins and pamphlets, and recently published a memoir on the 
utilisation of mineral phosphate as a manure for the paddy lands of Tanjore. 

I acted, as early as 1912, as Agricultural Chemist; I relieved Dr. Harrison 
in 1917 and had officiated as Agricultural Chemist, Madras, of and on, for two 
and a half years, before I was ap2x>inte(l to the Indian Agricultural Service. 

I may say 1 am an Agricultural Chemist by profession and a Lecturing 
Chemist by designation. The expression Lecturing Chemist is rather a 
new thing. It looks as though it were coined particularly to describe some 
of us. In other colleges, we would be called Professors of Chemistry or some¬ 
thing like that. Jam afraid that the designation Lecturing Chemist looks 
as though I am not a real Agiicultural Chemist, but I consider that I am 
really an Agricultural Chemist by profession. When I retire a few months 
hence, 1 i)ropose to make agricultural chemistry a means of getting on in the 
world, probably putting up a board as ^'Consulting Agricultural Chemist. 

I have moved very intimately amongst the ryot classes. During these years, 
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when I was doing the phosphate work, I came into very intimate contact 
with the ryots, and I know generally, as much as an official can know, their 
difficulties and their limitations, 

10720. You have been in touch with those who have been carrying on 
research work, although you ha%'e not been, as you say, free to devote yourself 
to it to the extent that you would have liked?—^Because, all the time I was 
put in charge of teaching. They said You are very clover at teaching ’’ and 
1 was put to teaching. 

10721. May I question you for a moment on your note as printed and put 
before the Commission? With regard to question 1—Research—, T rather 
gather that ^ou are sciised with the importance of organising researi*}) rm the 
lines of team work?—Yes. 

10722. What do you think of the organisation and work of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee as a type of team work?—It is with reference to 
one single crop and the funds are provided hy an outside agency to start with, 
by the British Cotton Growers’ Association. A cotton cess was levied for the 
puri)osc, and I have no objection to particular crops, not only of special im¬ 
portance for India, but of international interest as it were, being tackled 

crop-war ” in a particular place. I do not know whether it is a branch of 
the Central Board : apart from the question of administration, it would appear 
that, for the ]nirposes of research in cotton, a good place was wanted. Bombay 
was selected, and in Bombaj' there is an organisation in which very good 
research work is Iveing carried on; it is almost similar to the work on sugar¬ 
cane being carried on at Coimbatore. 

10723, T am referring to the Technological Institute and the laboratory?— 
I have not seen it. 

10724. Do you approve of the general notion of organising research ac¬ 
cording to (Tops?—Not always. For instance, take the case of paddy; I 
W{»u]fl like Madras to dev'elop on paddy on its own lines, and if Bengal has 
got to do it, it should do it separately. The problem of rice growing in 
Msulra.s is probably a little different from the })rol)lem of rice growing in 
Bengal. 

10725, Oattrfidf^e: A little different?—I think there is a little 

difference in practice, but there is much more of climatic differences. 

10720. The (liuintum : Would it not be true to say that, while a problem of 
that nature may have a great deal in it that is common between this Prevsi- 
deucy and, let us say, Bengal, there would be certain elements of the problem 
whi<‘h would he particular to this or that Province? Would that he a fair 
way of saying it?—Even if it were so, I think it is desirable to have a separate 
paddy research station for Madras and another separate research station for 
Bengal. There is no harm in duplicating to that extent. 

10727. So that, as far as paddy goes, you would not apply some such 
organisation as the Indian Central Cotton Committee to that crop?—Per- 
sonally, T would not. 

10728. Are you yourself engaged in any research w^ork at the moment.^— 
I am just now trying to devise manure mixtures on the present unit values 
of different manunre.s available in Southern India for the deltaic lands of the 
Presidency. It is a work which T have taken upon myself, not because I was 
asked to do it. My chief object is to arrive at w^hat are called assimilation 
factors, according to I>r. Kellner’s work in Japan. That is to say, if you 
apply a certain quantity of manure, containing so much of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, you recover in the crop return only a certain quantity, even 
if it is a soluble manure; that is the assimilation factor in the manure, a 
factor which we have to take into consideration in determining the mantirial 
requirements of a crop. 

10729, Would you regard this particular problem, on which you are engaged 
on your own choice, as a fundamental problem, or as a problem of pure 
science? How would you describe it?—It is a fundamental problem. 
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Could you tell me what work has been carried on in the Presidency 
of Bengal on that particular subject?—I do not think the question of assi¬ 
milation factors has been tackled, so far as ofBcial records go, in Bengal. 

10731. So far as official records go, are you satisfied that you would know 
if research of that sort had been carried on?—I think it is desirable that they 
should carry on separately. 

10732. You do not think that any inter-communication would be useful?— 
I think it would be useful; I think I should know what they are doing and 
they should know what I am doing. 

10733. But, like most people who have studied the history of* research, you 
are not too frightened by the existence of a certain amount of duplication?— 
I am not afraid of it. As a matter of fact, there is necessity for it. 

10734. You probably realise that duplication very often leads to valuable 
correction of results which, in many cases, has led to discoveries of the utmost 
importance?—Yes, and there are side lines which uill be indicated to us when 
we ai*e duplicating; it is not only a question of personal error; there is the 
•question of different soils, climates and other conditions with w’hich we deal. 

1073o. On page 152 of your note you say, Research workers who si^ecialise 
in particular branches of learning must devote their lives to it. the 

sake of an allowance of a sum of Rs. 150, scientific experts have had to 

relegate their research work, often times in the past, to their assistants and 
subordinates, although they were drawing their main salaries as exoerts.*’ 

Will you describe very shortly the circumstances in which this allow an re of 

Rs. 150 has so prevented the careers of experts?—There is an alls^vvanre 
Rs, 150 attached to the post of Principal of this College. Tn Madras, of all 
the Agricultural colleges in India, the man who is actually teaching is not 
necessarily the Principal. The senior officer on the spot is appointed Prin¬ 
cipal; he is either an Economic Botanist or an Agricultural Chemist or a 
Mycologist or a Paddy Specialist, or a Cotton Specialist as at the present 
time, people who have their appointments in the regular cadre of the Indian 
Agricultural Service and draw their salaries as such. Now when they take 
on the duties of Principal, it is my opinion that it is not humanly possible 
that they could devote the same amount of attention to their research work 
when they have multifarious duties to do as Principal. The duties of the 
Principal of this College are not exactly on a line wdth the duties of the 
Principal of an Arts College like the Presidency College, because there it is 
only the administration of the College, while here he has the administration 
of the estate, roads, sanitation, lighting, etc., so that, let alone the correspond¬ 
ence involved, the amount of time that he has got to devote to all these little 
details is so great, as a matter of fact the annoyance in attending to these 
devails is so much, that I do not think it is possible for any research worker 
to devote his full time to research. 

10736. To pass to another subject in your note, you are very clear as to the 
inadvisability in your view, of any central organisation being set up which 
might have an authority over provincial Departments of Agriculture, or over 
the direction of agricultural research in the Provinces. You say, and if I 
may say so I agree with you, that any proposal w^hich traverses, either in 
letter or in spirit, the idea lying behind the Reforms of 1919 will not be 
aeceiitable to the Provinces and would be doomed to failure? Nevertlieless 
may I take it that so far I carry you with me, that is the view expressed in 
your note. If that is accepted, there is still the possibility, is there not, 
of setting up some central advisory body, not administrative in its function, 
not executive in its authority, but able to encourage co-ordination between 
Province and Province and able, we might hope, to support the financial 
resources at the disposal of any particular Province for any particular piece 
of w’^ork. Do I make that clear —Yes. 

10737. How would you envisage the creation of some such central body 
as that which T have outlined? I want to be perfeotiy plain that there is no 
question of compulsion; there is no question of overriding authority; the 
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initiative might rest with the Province; a particular problem would come up 
for investigation in a Province; if the authorities in the Province desii^ed the 
advice and perhaps the hnancial help of the central advisory body, they would 
submit their plans and ask for advice and financial assistance as well. How 
would you view a suggestion of that sort?—You said that such a body would 
be purely advisory ? 

10738. Purely advisory?—And would he an honorary body also? 

10739. I am not prepared to commit myself to that now?—Because my 
answer is going to depend upon that. If it is going to be a costly Board like 
the Railway Board, if it is to entail the salaries of five officers at Rs. 3,000 
each, I think that, in course of time it will assume mandatory powers. A 
proposal to appoint a particular person or a particular set of research officers 
to be financed from the provincial revenue might be suggested as benefiting 
that particular Province. AVhat I mean is this: if such a proiiosal is sug¬ 
gested, it is quite possible that the local Legislature may not accept it. The 
Minister is responsible to the local Legislature. If it is not accepted once, 
if it is not accepted a second time, and if it is not accepted a third time, it is 
quite possible that a proposal of that kind which involves some kind of financial 
liability upon the Province might be certified by His Excellency the Governor. 
That is a contingency which might arise and about which I know the local 
Legislatures are fairly delicate. They rather wi?>h to avoid all chances of 
giving an opportunity to the Governor to certify. When grants are not 
voted by the Provincial Legislature, it is left to the Governor to certify. 

10740. Yea, I am familiar with the constitution, but I do not quite follow 
the application of your argument to the particular propowsal I have in mind; 
piohahly we have misunderstood each other?—The Central Board may send 
up a proposal; it may be advisory. The proposal may involve some financial 
liability on the Province. In such cases, the Jjegislature may accept, and 
then it is well and good; but suppose the Legislature does not accept, then 
there is the possibility that it may be said to the Legislative Council; “ you 
are people who do not know anything; the proposal has come from an expert 
body: thorolore should accept it; if you do not accept it, the Governor 
will certify, or rather the people in charge will ask that it he certified.*’ That 
is why I asked if it was going to be an honorary body. If it is not going to 
be a paid agency, I think it is worth trying. 

10741. Are you quite sure you are right on a point of fact? Are you sure 
you are right in suggesting that certification by the Governor would be within 
the law on the particular point you have in mind?—I think so. I think, w^hen 
the Legislature does not vote, the Governor has the power of certification. I 
am subject to correction; I am not a member of the Legislative Council and 
1 do not know' much about it. 

10742. Mr. Kamixt: Which subjects do you mean?—Transferred subjects. 

10743. The Chan man: But provided there w'as no question of salaries 
attaching to services on the Advisory Board, you think there would be no 
difficulty?—No. • 

10744. Then it is possible?—Provided it consists again of officials and non¬ 
officials, I w^ant that the Central Board, if there is one, should be more a 
non-official body than an official body. We have suffered in the past by not 
taking non-officials sufficiently into our confidence; if you are going again to 
create au organisation of officials, I think it is not going to help us very mu(‘h. 

1074»5. If the Central Board consisted partly of representatives chosen by 
all the Provinces, partly of representatives of the Central Government and 
partly of gentlemen of distinction who have show'n interest in, and knowledge 
of, agricultural matters, if it consisted also of those who in the course of their 
business, buy and sell or manufacture agricultural products, would that be a 
sprt of body*which you have in mind?—Even then I say it should be confined 
to questions of international concern as far as possible rather than of Pro¬ 
vinces. If the Provinces want advice they will ask for it; I think advice need 
not be thrusi ni>on people who may be unwilling to take it, 
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10746» I agree; if the Provinces want advioe, they should ask. But whom 
do you suggest they should go to for advice?—Certainly not the kind of 
Central Board that you are now suggesting. 

10747, J want a constructive suggestion; you must have something in 
your mind?—It is my opinion that the kind of Central Board you are now 
thinking of, consisting of a number of people, some officials and some non* 
officials and so on, is going to be extremely unwieldy. I do not think that, 
even in an advisory character, they (Hiuld give much help. I mean it is going 
to be so unwieldy and the problems of the different Provinces are going to be 
so great. I do not quite see how this Central Board is going to help the 
Provinces. 

10748, You envisage, ^'ou say, the possibility of Provinces desiring advice; 
will you tell me where you suggest the Provinces should go for advice?—I 
have just suggested a scheme for that kind of collaboration of experts; I 
would rather go to them, f mention it on page 162. 

10749, Yes, I recollect it; 1 hare read your note with great care find 
interest. T)o you envisage a body of that sort having any funds at its dis* 
posal ^ —Yes. 

10750. Where do you suggest those funds should come from?—From the 
different Provinces. 

10751. As a contribution—Yes; or from the Government of India if the 
Government of India think it is of .sufficient interest; T would rather have it 
from the different Provinces. 

10752. Do you think there might be any difficulty in defending in any 
Province a proposal to spend in other Provinces the money subscribed by the 
first Province?—I have not thought about it. 

10753. It is a very definite possibility, is it not, under your scheme?—1 
should say the mon^y should come from the Central Government. 

10754. You are coming back to my point of view now, are yon not? I 
thought probably you would agree with me sooner or later. Yon i^ant money 
from the Central Government. You quite agree that the Central Government 
are not to be put in the position of dictating, but do you not think if the 
Central Government funds are to be used, the Central Government should at 
least have an opportunity of advising as to the direction in which the central 
funds should be spent, and of withholding central funds if the object for which 
central support is invited does not comply with the conditions and does not 
satisfy those who represent the Central Government. If my suggestion is 
carried out the Central Government officials would have the assistance of 
provincial representatives and also of persons who have general t^xpeneiice 
in agriculture and in commerce?—Will you allow me to answer this queslion a 
little later? 

10755, Certainly; I am not pressing you any way; 1 hope T have made it 
plain?—Yes, 1 liave understood your point. 

[ should just like to make it quite clear. In this scheme which I am sug¬ 
gesting T conceive the Province as being at liberty, either to submit its scheme 
and to ask for a blessing and for advice, or not to submit its scheme but to 
carry out its scheme by itself on its own funds; so that, to that extent the 
Province is absolutely protected against any infringement of its poHti(‘al, 
parliamentary, or constitutional position. 

10756. Now on page 152, section 8, routine and research, you are talking 
about the need of separating all those who show aptitude for research from 
those whose capacity is of a more ordinary nature. Do you think that process 
is being carried out sufficiently rigidly at the moment?—In my opinion, no. 

10757. In paragraph 9 on page 153, you are talking about the provision of 
poKt-grachiate training. You say, “ All that is required is a Government 
Order, formally sanctioning the adrai.s.sion of advanced students for post¬ 
graduate study.Are you suggesting there the granting of salaries to post¬ 
graduates?—Not ueccftsarily, but in the University they are giving University 
stipends of Bs. 75 per month, tenable usually for two years. Those stipends 
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are given for B.A. Honours men, and recently Bachelors of the Science of 
Agriculture have been considered eligible for that purpose. There has been 
only one applicant so far. A student may get a University stipend or he may 
not get a stipend, but there should l»e provision in the department. I^cently, 
when a student of that kind applied for post-graduate study in agricultural 
economics, we turned it down saying, “ We have no facilities for teaching 
agricultural economics here; you had better go to the I university of Madras,** 
T think we ought to be able to take students of that kind. Half a dozen 
Honours graduates in chemistry came to me and wanted to have a little post¬ 
graduate study in agricultural chemistry here. There is no provision for it 
here, those men have to apjdy to Pusa. They have to be recommended by 
their respective Provinces, and as students from the whole of India have to 
be selected at Pusa, these people have small chance of admission there either. 
All I can say is there is ample provision in Madras, I wo\jld not say of the 
highest kind of education, but there are grades in ever^hing, and they can 
certainly have the immediate post-graduate course at Coimbatore. 

10758. On page 15,3, paragraph (11), you are talking of the increased re¬ 
cruitment of agricultural graduates into the science sections. You point out 
uliat hold to l>c tlie growing tendency in recent years to draft fresh 

science graduates who are not all of them, honours men, into research sections 
to the exclusion of agricultural graduates?—Yes. 

10759. If you had the appointment in your hands and there were two 
candidates, one a science graduate and another an agricultural graduate, if 
the science man were slightly better than the other, whom would yo\i choose? 
—I would choose the agricultural man. 

10700. In spite of the fact that the science graduate is slightly better in 
general scientific qualifications.^—Slightly better in general scientific train¬ 
ing, but the other man is decidedly better because of his all-round knowledge; 
it is the application of scicncfj to agriculture that is wanted. 

10701. Then you go on to say it is not pure science that matters. I suggest 
to you the explanatioti of the fact tliat so many of those whose ambition is to 
excel in rcMMirch work fail at a certain point in their career is that that is 
"the point where their shortcomings in the fundamental sciences find them out, 
and that your statement that it is not pure science that matters is an unsound 
one?—To that extent I grant it is; the w^ording might be slightly changed. 
May I just explain that point in my own way.^ There have been cases of 
srience graduates, University B.A.'h in Science who have also taken the agri- 
(ultural degree, who have been passed over in favour of an ordinary pa^^s B.A. 
Both have passed the same examination; one has got an agricultural degree 
in addition and he has been passed over. 

107t>2. That is an instance, if I may say so, of what in your view is a 
hardshij), but it is not an illustration of the general principle which I attempt¬ 
ed t<> lu\ down. With reference to «]uest‘u»n 1 tr) on page 154 do \on feel 
that more ought to he done for the farmer of dry cultivation?—^Yes. 

10703. You think he is the man who is in most need of assistance?—He is 
the man who needs <'onsiderahle assistance. 

10704. You do not think he has had a fair show?—No. 

10765. Are you quite sure?—^Quite sure. 

107f>6. What would you say to the initiation of a degree of rural economics 
in this Prt^sidency?—We have now got a degree; it is not called a degree in 
ruial economics; it is a degree in arts and sciences, but in that course rural 
economics is only an optional subject of study. 1 do not know if it is called 
rural e(*onomics but they, in fact, study economics. 

10767. You follow broadly speaking w-^hat I mean? When I ask about a 
degree of rural economics I ask your opinion: do j^oii think it would be to 
the advantage of this Presidency if such a degree were founded.^—I think so. 

10768. Do you think it would he well if officers in the Public Services, other 
than the Agricultural Service, know a little more about rural economics than 
they do at the moment?—I think so. 
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10769. On pftpce 160, paragraph (6>, you are talking about the need of 
advertising the Department of Apiculture. I think you said the Department^ 
of Agriculture should be advertised. Have you any proposals?—I do not mean 
to say that people do not know of the existence of the department. What I 
mean is tliat the possiliilities of help by the department to the people are not 
very well-known, and that can only be done by oiheers moving moi'6 among 
the peoide. I daresay the Agricultural Demonstrators, Deputy Directors and 
Assistant Directors are moving much more closely among the p^ple now 
than they did sometime past; but T want them to enter into the spirit of the 
life of each village; I w*ant them to move much more. As 1 have explained 
at one place, it is no use their doing what is called their routine work. My 
recent experience has been that these agricultural officers are moving much 
more closely now; that i.s the first step of advertisement. The second is we 
must have some kind of shows in tlie towns, how^ever small they may be. If 
shows hare not been a great success in the past, that is no reason why they 
should not be a success in the future. More co-operative societies have sprung 
up and they are doing much more work than formerly and J dare say agri¬ 
cultural shows will be a very good method of advertising. I know there are a 
number of difficulties, but difficulties are meant to be overcome and must not 
make us turn back. The work of the Agricultural Department is entirely 
missionary in character; we cannot use any compulsion: and being a mis¬ 
sionary, the man who does the work must he enthusiastic. This is what T 
mean by ad^'ertisemciit; I do not merely mean placarding and so on. 

1077(K C'n 163 of your note. >ou deal with the question of Finance and 
yon sav, ‘‘ One of the methods of financing provision for short-term credit 
to cultivators which may be suggested is the one similar to what is adopted by 
some manure firms to help the planter ’’ Tii the cas€> you arc citing, the firju 
selling the fertiliser nllo^vs the planter to have the fertiliser on credit secured 
on his crop, so that it is a definite hypothecation of credit if) a f)arti<‘ulnr 
debt. What particular object are you proposing to finame by this metbt)d?— 
Agricultural purposes. 

10771. In general?—In general, not for marriages; not lor the discharge' 
of prior debts; I would say, for all agricultural purposes organise this kind 
of State aid, and Ibis can be done by village panebayats. 

10772, How would you secure the rejnayinent of these loans?—The crop is 
mortgaged to the paiichayat. 

10773 Take the ordinary peasant to-day; he has got his land revenue to 
pay; he lias his own personal and household expenses; he has also liis existing 
debt to pay, w’hicli is probably much more than he can manage. How’ would 
you propose to recover the capital and interest on the further loan advanced 
by the St.ate?—The crop is harve.sted and mea>sured in the pre^ence of one 
or more of the members of the paiichayat: they just take liold of it, and if the 
man is really in debt they can probably give him a fnrtlier advance based 
upon his next year's crop, if they think the man lias snffi<‘ient security. 1 am 
suggesting it should be only to the extent of one year’s crop. If it is a crop 
of paddy in good land which will fetch Rs. 100. I say there is nothing wrong 
in giving nn advance of Rs. 50 to that particular cultivator, and the crop as 
it is harvested mav be taken over by these men. Now what bappen.s is, the 
ryot gives his paddv to the moneylender. T am not suggesting a milienniura; 
what I am suggesting is a palliative, something which will free him from the 
hands of the more usurious moneylender. He will in any event be obliged to 
sell his crop to somebody. 

10774. And you think by that method you can provide funds for tlio ryot/s 
agricultural operations, and at the same time finance his existing debt and his 
household expenses?—Yes, up to the extent of the value of his crop. 

T am quite certain you have a distinguished career behind you j&b a Re¬ 
search Chemist, but if you will not think me rude in saying so, 1 do nol believe' 
you will ever be a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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1077B. Dealing with Soils on page 163: Is it not the case that there is a 
•shortage of phosphates in the soils of the Presidency f —Yes, there is a short- 
iBge of phosphates generally. 

10776. You say, ^‘The most urgent line for the improvement of soils in 
the Madras Presidency is the incorporation of organic matter or humus to 
%uild up gradually the productive powder of the exhausted soils.” Is that even 
more urgent than the supply of phosphates w’hich you have described as the 
existing limiting factor?—I consider the incorporation of organic matter is 
the hrst thing because our experiments have shown that, without organic 
matter or nitrogen in the soil, the phosphates do not respond. 

10777. Now I come to t’o*operation on page 164 uf \()ur note. You are 
describing a co-operative society formed in the Trichinot)oly district at 
Xalgudi; is that right?—Yes. 

10778. You say, *‘The society leased out, on usual terms.” Do you 
mean by that that they obtained the usual terms on lease—Yes. 

10779. You eay, “ The society leased out, on usual terms, 10 acres of paddy 
land in a block.” That is from the ordinary proprietors?—Yes. 

10780. Who is managing the society, do you know?—The Secretary is the 
manager, lie has got the help of the local Agricultural Demonstrator; the 
Secretary keeps the funds and the servants are under his charge. 

10781. It is really a demonstration farm?—^Yes; a small one. 

10782, Mi. {’alccft: Who is the Secretary? — One of the cultivators; as a 
matter of fact, he was one of those from whom a portion of the land was 
leased. 

107^3. The ilidiiiinni: On page 166, you are dealing with General Educa¬ 
tion Jiiui you suggest that th** girls ivs]>ond to any increased opportunities of 
edm atii)!!. Do you suggest that this tendency would be as noticeable in rural 
areas as in urban areas?—I think so. 1 am speaking from a little expo- 
rienee, becuuso 1 know that even the servant girls here come and join special 
\ lasses when they are held for them. 

107H4. Lower down you point out that a boy can at least attend to grazing 
of iiutle and sheep, or scare crows in a tield ot ripened (holotn. Do you 
think the hoy's parents are entitled to that service from their own child or 
not?—It depends upon the father's position; if he is fairly tvell-to-do, I do 
jiot see any reason why ho should not send his child to the school ; wJien he 
IS yioverty-stricken, 1 believe he lias no other choice than to get the maximum 
out of his children. 

1078.5. But if you insisted upon compulsory education iu towns and villages, 
then of course, and I do not >ay it is not right to do so, you will deprive the 
pooler man as uoll ot tlie $<‘rvice> of his boy,^—But in course of time, the 
boy who has higher education >vill be of greater efficiency. 

10786. But still you are definitely in favour of compulsory education?— 
Yes. 

10787. You know that at the moment, unle&s I am wrongly informed, it is 
open to any community in this Presidency, through its elected representa¬ 
tives, to accept the principle of compulsory education; is not that right?— 
You mean ihore may be anybody tvlio may want to be exempted? 

10788. The District Boards in this Presidency have a right to ajiply com¬ 
pulsory education?—I do not know about the District Boards, but the Muni¬ 
cipalities have gone in for it, and deveral of the Taluk Boards have voted iu 
favour of compulsory education. 

10789. I am asking you a }>erfectly clear question: Is it not wntbin the 
competence of any District Board to pass a rule which will have the effect of 
making elementary education compulsory and administering it,*^—I do not 
know whether they have got the powers. 

10790. Sir Gamju Bam: Have you specialised in chemistry?—Yes. 

10791. Org;anic or inorganic?—know a bit of organic and a bit of in¬ 
organic chemistry. 
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10792. Applied chemistry.®—Chemistry as applied to agriculture, I know, 
but not chemistry as applied to other industries, 

10793, It is the first time that we have heard that the Legislative Council 
has been very lair in providing funds in the budget for agriculture. Will 
you explain that? Do you mean that generally there is no luck of inclination 
on the part of the Council to provide funds?—No. The Coumul is liberal in 
providing funds. 

10794. Well, about Research, if you were drawing up a jirograinme for 
three years on the understanding that there is any amount of funds available, 
what researches would you first spend money on?—I would say, the first limit¬ 
ing factor for crop production is water; you get the maximum out of the land 
by the help of water. 

10795. Do you mean ([uantity of water?—I sav the first limiting factor for 
crop production is water. 

30790. You mean the quantity of water that is required by each crop?— 
For mere growth the first limiting factor is water; and the utilisation of all 
our researclies i.s limited by the water factor. For instaine. the question of 
dry farming is one which conc'erns the conservation of soil moisture; irrigation 
and the conservation of soil moisture. 3 should say, should receive first atten¬ 
tion. 

10707. On page 364 you have used the words good cultivation ” and you 
have distinguished that from manuring. What do you mean by good (‘ultiva- 
tion?—Ploughing with suitable ploughs instead ol .small wooden ploughs. 

10798. How many times?—Wet land is ploughed eight times 

10799. That is paddy laud?—^Yes, paddy land. 

10800. Tn dry land?—As many times as you can. 

10^01. Can you tell me whether in good years the ryot can grow (ottin aaJ 
save something after meeting all his requirements for food and otlier things?-- 
There were one or two years when, owing to the fabulous prices obUu led for 
cotton, they were able to make money; but I do not believe tliat they put it 
by as a saving. 

10802. Can they not thereby make up for the deficiency of food in famine* 
years?—No. because these people, when they got money from cotton, .s])ent 
freely and did not save it. I ivould ratlier that they went in more for food 
crops. 

10303. If they grow cotton, they will have some reserve to draw upon in 
famine years?—I would rather coax the land to yield more food piodnce than 
it i.s giving now. 

10804. Sir Thomas Mir/(Veio7\ : On page 153 of your memorandum you note 
that there has been a tendency to draft science graduates into the research 
'cr tions to the exclusion of agricultural graduates, and you quite rightly, in 
my opinion, deplore that tendency; you w'ould like to see agricultural 
graduates qualify for the research jjosts. Now T wuint to get from you, if I 
can, tlie reason for that tendency?—The tendency i.s chiefly due to this; the 
scien(‘e men are trained by men from outside; the agricultural men are trained 
by us; we use the men we have trained for agricultural W'ork as Demonstra- 
tor.s, and we get people from outside for research work. T do not think that 
the ref'ruitujeut of peojde trained outside should be completelj^ stopped; what 
1 say is that the agricultural men should have an opportunity whenever there 
13 a chance. At present it is chiefly owing to paucity of workers for the 
agricultural section that outside men are taken into the scientifi(‘ sections. 
Now, the science men can be made to learn agriculture in course of time. My 
contention is tliat there are good B.Sc. Ag. men wdio have a very good know¬ 
ledge of science. As Chairman of the Board of Examiners, my instruction to 
the oxaminer.s is this; the papers set should have a standard higlier than the 
pass standard, though not so high as the honours standard; that is. so far as 
chemistry and botany are concerned. that, to say that people passing 
that examination have not got as good a knowledge as the ordinary B.A., i». 
w^rong. I speak from experience, both of B.A.’s and B.Sc. Ag.^s. 
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10805. That does not answer my question. The point is this: the fact 
exists that tliese men are being preferred. Why are they being preferred?— 
believe the Head of the department chooses them. As a matter of fact, there 
are agricultural graduates, who have learnt these sciences. T only want that 
the particular tendency should be removed. I do not say that posts should 
be earmarked only for these and never for the others. 

10806. I quite follow that, but why does that tendency exist?—I do not 
know. 

10807. What is the difference in tlie course of training for these two groups 
of men, the B.A.’s and the B.Sc. Ag.’s Both enter the course at the Inter¬ 
mediate stage, I understand?—Yes. 

10808. What amount of chemistry, which is your subject, do the agricul¬ 
tural men get in the final course?—^They have the whole of organic chemistry 
which is done by the other class, the pure .science men; they have agricultural 
chemistry in addition ; the people from the Presidency College, for instance, 
do not do as much simple quantitative analysis, and much less of anything of 
agricultural chemistry. We have got to teach them, for one or two years, 
the elements of agricultural chemistry. 

10809. Your answer shows that so far as chemistry is concerned, they are 
better qualified?—^Yes, at any rate, not less qualified; probably the some re¬ 
mark applies to botany. 

10810, J)r. Hijihr : Are you referring to the graduates of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity?—Yes, graduates of the Madras Universit^^ 

108 LI. ‘ P.ass ’ men or ‘Honours^ men?—1 am not talking of ‘Honours^ 
men. 

10812. You are simply talking of ^ pass ’ men?—Ye». 

10813. Sir Thomafi Mlddlrfon: Your statement was that these ‘ pass ^ men. 
of the Madras Univeisity were occasionally preferred to agricultural gradu¬ 
ates'-^—Mostly * pass ’ men; there are very few * Honours ’ men 

10814. We have reached no explanation yet; I can only assume that there 
uuist be something in the personal qualifications of the men?—That may be so. 

10815. You explained to us that both the men who take the B.A. in Honours 
and, I uiiderstaiid, the B.Sc. Ag.’s are eligible for stipends for post-graduate 
work. I.*3 that so?—Yes, 

1081G. How many stipend.s are offered by the University?—About ten, for 
all 8ubi€»ct.s. 

10817. I think your point was that the stipends are confined to the Madras 
University ?—Y'es, 

10818. And they cannot be used outside?—No. 

10819. What you desire is that there should he a greater number of open 
stipend-!*?—I am not very particular about the stipends. My coucern is only 
about the training given. Whether they are to have stipends, or whether they 
are not to have stipends, and where the stipends are to come from, is not my 
couceru. 

10820. The stipend is merely a means to training and you want to get them 
trained at the institution most suitable?—Y’es.^ 

10821. J>r. Under: How many periods do you liave to teach?—Six hours^ 
lectures and 14 hours’ practical in a week. 

10822. By hours, do you mean the ordinary school period or the full hour? 
—I mean a full hour of 60 minutes. 

10823. Is there complete separation of i-esearch and teaching at this insti- 
tution of yours?—It i.s now complete. 

10824. Do ycu think that is de-sirable?—Certainly, that is my opinion. 

10825. This complete separation is desirable?—^Yes, provided that facili¬ 
ties for the research workers coming in occasional contact with teaching are 
provided 

10826. You have been, so to speak, a teacher.P—Yes. 
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10827. Would it be better for you to carry on research and would it be 
better for the research man to deliver lectures to your students, or to have an 
interchange between teaching and research in the case of the same man? 
'You would, in that case, be lecturing for a certain number of periods, and you 
would also be engaged in research work, but I understand from you that there 
prevails at this college, a complete divorce between teaching and research, and 
that your research men do no teaching w^hatever. Is that so?—Yes, unless 
we call upon them to give some special lectures. 

10828. Is that done?—Occasionally; when ive ask them, as a matter of 
courtesy they oblige us. 

10829. Would it be good for the training of the students in your college, 
it those students were taught regularly by people who were carrying on re¬ 
search.^—Certainly, that is what I have mentioned. May I draw your atten¬ 
tion to iny note on page lo7? 

10830. You deplore the tendency which prevails here of the preference 
given to graduates in pure science; they are drafted into the research sections, 
and your agricultural students pure and simple are not taken in such large 
numbers.^—There are some, and they have done very well indeed. 

10831. You have got a very old and long-standing connection with this 
institiition, extending over, I suppose, two decades?—Practically all my life. 

10832. Here are the cjualihcatioiis for admission: “ Candidates r>hall have 
passed completely the Intermediate examination in Arts and Science of the 
University of Madras, and shall have qualified in group 1 or 2 thereof, or an 
examination of some other University recognised as equivalent thereto.^* 
These are the qualification.s for admission. Jf a graduate of the Madras Uni¬ 
versity in pure science is appointed here, he gets agricultural training, surely? 
—He does not get agricultural training; the man comes and straightaway 
gets appointed as an officer; he does not get any agricultural training; a pure 
science man comes here and becomes probably a teacher to the Agricmltural 
College students; that is my point; ho does not get any agriculturnl training. 

10833. Surely, the University standards in s>cienc€, chemistry or physics, or 
biology or botany would be higher?—The University B.A. standard is good, the 
B.Sc.Ag. is not inferior. 1 say I am teaching both; T know the kind of instruc¬ 
tion which is given in Arts colleges, and T know the kind of staff whom I 
am getting, and I know the people w^hom I am training. 

10834. 1 am not talking of your regular teachers; I am talking of the 
research that is carried on here under these teachers, attached to this 
college. I under.^tand that these teachers prefer a pure science man to a 
graduate of your college. I submit to you, do you not think that so far as 
that pure science man is concerned, his training is better than the training 
which is specialised in the case of agricultural graduates.^—It is a matter 
of opinion. T consider that if the knowledge of science possessed by tlie 
B.A. is greater, then what you say niay be correct; but T do not accept 
that; I say, as a teacher of 25 years’ experience, that the knowledge of 
*x;ience posj^essed by a B.Sc.Ag. >liulent is not inferior to that of a B.A. 

‘ ])a->s ’ man in chemistry or botany, and if he has got to learn an additional 
amount of science, ho can learn it much more quickly than the B.A. ‘ pass ’ 
man can learn agriculture, because agriculture is a practical ^^ubjcct. 

10835. For carrying on research in entomology or an allied subject, 
knowledge agriculture would not matter. If the research is confined to 
the principles of pure science, a knowledge of agriculture does not matter; 
it does not matter to the man whether he has received any training in farm 
management; an entomologist has to find out remedies for insect pests and 
do plant breeding work?—He could not know anything about it; it would 
take him much longer to learn the habits of growth of a plant. 

lOS3t3. He would know that if he had taken botany?—You do not expect 
a man to learn throe or four sciences. 
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10837. Can yon tell me whether the teachers and those who are engaged" 
in research get enough opportunities of meeting other men working in other 
Provinces, apart from these annual gatherings at the Science Congress?— 
None at all. 

You think it would be desirable that you should have Associations 
on different subjects, for instance, the chemists of this Presidency coming 
into contact with the chemists from other Provinces, so that you may discuss 
the subject?—I have made a proposal to that effect on page 101. 

10839. JJewan Jifihodur Baghavaijija: Please see paragraph (4) on page 15.5 
of your replies. There you prt)t>Ovse periodical transfers of tlie staff from 
Tcsaching to Kesearch section aiul luVe verjuh Is that reconcilable with 
your statement that the teaching section and the research section, which are 
quite separate in the college, .^vlionld continue to be so? Do you not think 
that the periodical mutual transfers of these officers viould prejudice the 
continuity and success of research work?—I do not want all the staff to be 
tran.'T.ferred. Probably the Head of the section would not be tran-sfeiTed. 
What I want is that the subordinate staff and the Assistant Professors and 
the Profc>i»or& must have a transfer from time to time, so that there will 
be new blood coming in; otherwi-'C, th<*re is a tendency for the teaching to 
become stereotyped, and even in the rase of the Head of the section. I should 
not mind if there was an occasional tran.sfer. For instance, a Deputy 
Direc tor luay go out us a ]*rofcs^or of Agriculture, and the Professor of Agri* 
culture may work for a time a Deputy Director ; they may change. Such 
an arrangement has been found to be very useful in other professional col¬ 
leges, for instance, in our neighbouring ITorest College. I do nut say you 
should necessarily change, but the change of a few* men occasionally seems 
to he ot some use. If a teacher i.s getting into a stereotyped vein, it is 
better to have a man who has leen dabbling in research for some time as 
teacher. 

19840, Is not continuity an ev'^ential of succes<^ful research?—There is 
the Head to see that the continuity is kept up. 

10841. You say that this proposal should relate to the subordinates?— 
Mostly, btit occasionally also to the Chief. If such a thing does not take 
place, if there is a contingency on account of the illiies.s of anybody or some 
other cause, there is nobody to take his place. 1 do not w'ant such a con¬ 
tingency to take place in such a big department as the Agricultural Dejiart- 
meut. 

10842. In the research department itself, are there not men who can readily 
take the i)lace of the man who is temporarily absent?—They can, but they 
wnll ii{>t; they refuse to come. My experience is that the men working in 
the research section refuse to go to the teaching section; they say We do 
not want to go to the teaching section.*’ I am referring to the research 
section men. 

10843. But you do not want them?—I want them occasionally, a certain 
leavening. Tliere will be an improvement in the kind of teaching by having 
an occasional transfer. That is my opinion. 

10844. Please refer to page 158, sub-paragraph 4. of your replies. You 
suggest that land should l»e assigned preferentially to agricultural students 
who should helped with money for initial outlay. Are you aware of any cul* 
turable waste lauds or disforested lands which are good enough to he brought 
under that schcmic?—From reference in the Questionnaire I believe there 
are w^aste lands available in the country. 

10845. Twelve and a half millions of acres?—Probably, yes, 

10846. But are there good culturable waste lands with «oil suitable for 
this experiment?—wish that the Revenue Board or the Agricultural I>e* 
part meat should depute an officer to make out a statement of culturable lands 
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available in the different parte of the eotintryt or at least let the college 
'Studente know whether there are cultnrahle lands. I believe that infomaatioa 
is not available easilj^ here, unless one gets it from the Collectors’ ofBoes. 

10847. So yoti desire that the matter should be investigated?—I think so. 

10848. Would you extend that experiment to educated youths who are 
willing to take up such a career?—Those who have not had any agricultural 
training ? 

10849. No?—I have no objection to Government giving lands on request to 
anybody. 

10850. Subject to proper precautions ?—1 am only asking that you should 
also consider agricultural students along with other people in the matter of 
giving out lands. 

10851. Ts it in your opinion desirable that it should be done? Do you 
think that the educated man who does not seek service but who wants to 
-enter upon land and ctiltivate it will be in a po^ition to do agriculture better 
than the man without education and that he should be helped to get land ?—I 
think so* but not to the exclusion of agricultural students, I hope. 

10852. No, J do not mean that?—I understand that such a system has 
been followed elsewhere. Sir Ganga Ram told me yesterday that it was 
followed, and w^as a great success, in the Punjab. 

10853. You refer to Adult Education and the work that is being done un¬ 
der that head. Are you of opinion that adult education is becoming popular? 
—I cannot say it is becoming popular; we cannot wait until ]>eople demand 
it; there are so many cases in this world wdiere you have got to put things 
before the people before they ask for them. If you are going to wait for the 
popular demand, I am afraid that no advance at all will be made in very 
many things. If you put a library in a village, it will he used, and, from 
uliMt I know of the n’ork of the District Edncatioiial Coimeil f»f roimbatore, 

I see that there is a demand whenever a few library books are placed in an 
almirah in a village. 

10854. Have you visited any centre of adult education?—Yes. 

10855. Do you find the ivork done there encouraging?—Not quite; the 
schools are attended by a number of vmall boy«; of 12 or 13 much oftener than 
by the older men. The older men are so tired after their day’s work that 
they prefer to go to the tavern rather than to the evening class. 

10856. Mr. Calvert: What about the months when they have no work to 
do?—Even then I believe they are not likely to go to a regularly coiulm ted 
class. T do not see there is such a demand for it. But if you have some kind 
of provision, I daresay they will utilise it. 

10857. Brwnn Jialadnr Jiacihavayya: I see from the Report of the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction that last year, that in one single year, over 700 
adult schools have been started in this Province?—Yes. 


10858. Do yon think that (hose 700 ^chor»ls \u.)n](l have been startt d had 
there been no real demand for them?—I daresay there is a demand* there 
were in Coimbatore district itself 137 adult night schools. 100 private 's(‘hools 
and 37 under local bodies; but the arrangements for lighting were inade¬ 
quate in some cases and, in tke majority of cases, the classes' themselves were 
unsuitable. The hard w^orked labourers used in the beginning to swell the 
ranks of the night schools, but you really have to maintain their enthusiasm 
for a sufficiently long time for them to learn anything useful. All I can 
say IS there is a demand, hut not to such an extent as one would wish • if you 
have a number <?i inese schools, certainly more and more demand will come. 
Simply becanse the\ are not as much of a success as one would wish, I do not 
wnnt that .adult sohoois should be stopped. 
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10859. So you have hopes for them?—Certainly. I have hopes. I only 
eay they are not working at their best. Boys of 11 and 12 are mostly attend¬ 
ing the night schools rather than adults, although they are meant for adults. 

10860. Please refer to the last paragraph of your answer on page 159 of 
your note. You suggest: ‘‘One of the most effective methods for popu¬ 
larising agricultural improved methods, is, in my opinion, the constitution 
of Advisory Boards in typical localities.” You are of course aware that there 
were Agricultural Associations in this Province in almost every district. How 
do you account for their failure in the past?—^To be very plain, it was an 
official organisation, 

10861. Official ridden?—Official ridden. The Commissioner for Agricul¬ 
ture said one day * let there be an Agricultural Association \ He said to a 
retired secretary, ‘Will you please be my Secretary for this Association?* 
In the same way he sent letters to the different Collectors saying: “Will 
you please organise Agricultural Associations? ” They were organised; then 
a particular gentleman retired, or a particular secretary died, and the whole 
thing collapsed. You should begin from the bottom. You should begin 
from the village instead of starting agricultural societies from the Presidency. 
What has the Madras City to do with it? You must start Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations from the village, and T want that the village panchayat should be 
th€> unit and not nn Agricultural Association engineered by a Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

1()>^62. I understand \on to say that you want the village panchayat, or 
the co-operative ‘society as the case may be, to constitute itself the advisory 
hoard tor that particular village?—I did not say in that particular maimer 
so far as the advisory body is concerned. What I say is this: suppose I 
have to carry on a certain amount of propaganda in a particular group of 
villages, I would like the Agricultural Demonstrator or the Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture to form a kind of organisation within those few villagei; I 
would entrust the secretaryship to one of themselves, though the Agi*ieultural 
Demonstrator would still do the bulk of the work; you would thus make the 
people interested in the kind of demonstration you are doing. Xow in some 
cases what happened was this: I go to a place and say “ Look here, T am 
bringing some manure; I am going to put it on your land to see the relative 
effects of the manurial treatment a*d the noii-manurial treatment. I shall 
bring the manure and put it on without any extra labour or cost to you 
Now, if it were clone like that, people would help very readily. They would 
think it an honour and not merely an obligation to allow their lands to be 
used. If yon have a local organisation consisting of a few' agriculturists and 
a few officers and take the people into your confidence and tell them exactly 
what kind oi experiment you are doing instead of merely going about from 
one place to another, 1 daresay people will take more interest. I w'aiit an 
organisation like that. Now on a larger scale such an advisory body was 
thought of as early as 1883, I believe, by Sir Federick Price in Madras; it is 
nothing new; it is working exceedingly well in Mysore. 

10863. Are you not going back to the old state of affairs? You are sug. 
getting an Agricultural Demonstrator to constitute the advisory hoard?— 
But it is not the Commissioner of Agriculture and his Secretary. It is not 
the Collectors that are doing it; it is not the Tahsildars that aiV organising 
these .Associations. It is the agricultural departmental officers that do it. 

10864. That is only a difference in Degrt^e. You still want the official 
}>atroiiage and the official initiative.^—Official patronage I want but not 
official control. When so many non-official organisations can exist in this 
way, the District Educational Council and others, I do not see why this one 
should not work. Formerly we had so many official associations. Now' that 
Talttk Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and District Educational 
Councils are working as non-official agencies, I think agricultural work must 
also be more largely worked by non-official agency. The greater the omount 
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of co-operation we get from the non-official agency, the better, and the greater 
ifi our saivation, 

10865. I do not think there is a difference of opinion between you and me 
in regard to that. The only question is who is to organise these associations? 
—The Agricultural Demonstrator may start it, but he must be helped to keep 
it going; it is the people who must run it; it should not depend on enthusiasm 
of one or two men. As I say, as our Director said just now, such organisa- 
tions depend on the energy and enthusiasm of a few people; when these 
people are transferred, the organisation is liable to break down, and on that 
basis all kinds of non-official administration in the country will be a failure. 
In the whole country only a very few people take an actual interest and you 
must utilise them in the best manner possible. Now the co-operative socie¬ 
ties have come to stay, and with village panchayats, in the whole Presidency 
organised for all purposes by an officer of the grade of a Collector as the In- 
fipector-General of Panchayats, we are certainly going to have the village as 
the unit. There is progress ereryw'here. I am very optimistic in that matter. 

10806. One last question about Finance. Do you not think there are al¬ 
ready methods by which the ryot could be hiianced with a view to his getting 
manures and implements and meeting other expenses of cultivation? You 
Aave the co-operative agency which has plenty of money; it has so much 
money that it cannot spend it within the Province itself and lends it to the 
other Provinces; there is the Agriculturist Loans Act under which advances 
are made to the ryots for the purchase of manure, for the purchase of im¬ 
plements, for the purchase of seed grain and so on, Wliat further organisa¬ 
tions do you want?—^The following remarks made by Sir Frederick Nichol¬ 
son 35 years ago hold good to-day. The reasons are the same. The reasons 
given by Sir Frederick Nicholson are ignorance of Government’s willing¬ 
ness to lend, suspicion of its intentions, worry and delay in enquiries, fre¬ 
quent refusals, large demands for bribes or perquisites by taluk and village 
officials, opposition of taluk officers on account of the trouble of enquiries and 
of their knowledge that often money is not n^ed a.> it should be, opi)o.sition 
of village offioens who are aften the village moneylenders, .strictness of re¬ 
covery of instalments and so fortTi.’* Although there are 2 or 3 lakhs of 
rupees available for these loans, people do not take one-tenth of the amount 
available. 

10867. The Chairman: Before you answer any other question, would you 
like to read the passage marked in the book I am passing up to you and say 
if you wish to correct the remarks you have made earlier.'' You see the pro¬ 
visions under which the Governor may certify. This is in roiereiice to your 
ooiitentioii that one of the possible dangers of the central body would be 
that it might lead to the Governor of a Province certifying legislation not 
otherwise certifiable. I have handed to you a csjpy of the Government of 
India Act which I think says that, agriculture being a Transferred subject, 
no certification of any measure relating to agriculture is constitutional.^— 

I accept that. 

10868. The Baja of Parlalamedi: You say that farms had to be given up 
as they did not serve the purpose for which they w'ere intended, iu Bellary, 
etc. ?—Yes. 

10869. Have they come into existence in other place.s?—Farms have been 
opened. Is that what you mean? 

10870. Yes; have they been opened out of savings from other farms that 
have been closed?—It is not a question of substitution of new farms for farms 
that have been closed. The question is, why should farms be opened at all 
if there is no poacy? I daresay more farms have been closed than opened 
afterwards. 

10871. In different parts, farms are necessary to experiment upon the 
different valuable crops. The department have been saved the expenditure 
in those places where the farms have been closed. I wish to know whether 
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these savings have been made use of?—I suppose so. But what I want to 
say is this. A number of farms were opened and closed again without svM- 
dent results having been achieved therefrom. Now new farms have been 
opened, it may be with the money saved by the closing of the other farms. 

10872. What are your objections to research work being carried on by 
a central body on a common crop, for instance, paddy?—We want duplica¬ 
tion in cropsiike paddy which is so very important. It is something like 
this; India is not a small place; it is almost a continent. Being a continent, 
it is something like saying They are doing certain research work in France; 
why should they do it in Germany, Belgium and other places.’' This is a 
vast country and I do not see why you should restrict research to a parti¬ 
cular Province. Certain States in the United States of America carry on 
Research work, and in some cases there is duplication. 

10873. For instance, the conditions and manures necessary to stimulate 
the growth of paddy on all sides are practically the same?—Not necessarily. 

I may tell you that, in the course of the experimental work that I carried on 
in respect to paddy, the results that I obtained at Tanjore were different 
from those which I got at Coimbatore, which w’ere again different from the 
results obtained in the Periyar tract. After all, these are within a distance 
of 200 miles of each other. 

10874. You say that the conditions in the Northern Circars must be differ¬ 
ent from the south?—Yes, the conditions will be much more different be¬ 
tween Madras and Bengal. Therefore, there is no harm if such fundamental 
problems are being attacked in two places and, in order that it may be done 
with proper care, I suggest that it should be done as a kind of team work, 
some problems being attacked in two or three places and all the several in¬ 
vestigators making a report on a later date. Then the results could be com¬ 
pared and the generalisations made. 

Then with regard to your remarks at page 164. paragraph {c) in 
(piestion 9, referring to .soils, ;sou suggest that the improved lands may be 
auctioned to the public?—T do not say, improved lands. I am talking about 
areas which have gone out of cultivation. Supposing there are areas of 
culturable waste lands wdiich are now out of cultivation, these should be 
thrown open^ that is the point. 

10876. On page 164, you say that the best that can be done is to sell 
such lands as far as possible to the residents of the village in open auction. 
If the areas are fairly large and exist in blocks, the sale may be advertised 
widely, so that people outside the village who wish to invest in lands may 
take them up. At the same time, it is worthy of consideration whether 
tlu>.>e hlock^ of lands may not he as.signed to agricultural students on low lental 
or on long lease. 1 do not think there is much advantage to be gained if the 
land is only capable of producing bad crops?—In my opinion agriculture is 
a very difficult business and a man must take trouble. A man who takes 
trouble must get something out of these lands. It may be that these lands 
may be out of cultivation, probably because of w^ant of attention. It often 
happens that, if one has some very good land, he cultivates only a part of it 
and pays les.s attention to the rest. The other lands may be comparatively 
good but they are not cultivated. A careful cultivator, by means of inten¬ 
sive cultivation, may be able to produce crops thereon. In some of the 
Periyar tracts, they have done this. Lands which wore practically considered 
useless in the year 1911 by Dr. Harrison when he examined the soils, are 
not recognisable now. The ryots have actually filled the soil with six inches 
of new" soil or of municipal refuse from the Municipality of Madura, and as a 
result they have changed it altogether. Agriculture is a business w"hich re¬ 
quires serious attention. 

10BS7, Professor itatujulee: With I’eference to the nnsw^er you gave to the 
Dewan Bahadur, you waxed eloquent about non-official agency. Can you 
explain why no such organisations have yet sprung up? You want things 
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to come from the bottom. Can yon explain why there is no sign of non¬ 
official organisations springing from the people?—Should I answer that 
question; it is almost a politioal question. 

10878. You must explain it because it is important?—Somehow or other, 
I should consider that the administration of the village as a unit has prac¬ 
tically gone out In the present time; I will not say why; it has gone out. 
The Wllager is not sufficiently educated; the rich man who made his solemn 
promises before the Chancellor of the University that he would do this and 
that, was so selfish that he did not attend to the less educated people, with 
the result that there was a set of people who became rich, well-to-do higher 
classes, and another set of people who were left in need and poverty. It 
was a kind of social suppression as it were. The man with his coat on and 
with a little smattering of education thinks himself superior. The result of 
this has been that there is a serious cleavage between the educated higher 
classes and the uneducated classes. The highly educated man has not im¬ 
parted the benefits of his education to the village people as he promised to 
do. The result is that, in the villages, you have got no organisation of any 
kind; there is only one thing, and that is that everybody is going to the 
court and spending money in litigation; except that one habit, nothing else 
has been learnt by the villagers, and 1 do not know whether you can call that 
good. 

10S79. You are about to retiie frc^m the Tudinn Agricultural Service?— 

10880. How many years’ service have you put in?—A total service of 3*3 
years and a pensionable service of 30 years. 

10881. Most of the time you hat^e spent in educational work?—Yes, most 
of the time. 

10882. Have you done any research?—^Yes. 

10883. Ill agricultural chemistry?—^Yes. 

10884. Will you tell us of any research in agricultural chemistry that you 
have done, that has been of con.siderable value to agriculture in Madras. 
Of course you must have done research in many subjects, but I want you to 
mention one single agricultural chemical problem you liave undertaken which 
may be of considerable benefit to Madras agriculture?—There is a deposit of 
80 million tons of mineral phosphates within 30 miles of the Cauvery delta 
practically untouched, impure stuff, containing a large amount of iron, 
aluminium, and calcium carbonate. 

10885. You are referring to the nodules?—^Yes; these nodules can he con¬ 
verted into flour phosphates and can be used along with green manures, 
also in suitable mixtures with sulphate of ammonia. So far as poddy is con¬ 
cerned, I have just shown that an increased crop can be obtained as a result 
of using the mixture I have devised. I have studied the comparative merits 
of bonemeal and flour phosphate^ as suppliers of pliospboric acid. I have 
studied different organic manures as .suppliers of nitrogen, and T hove de¬ 
vised a mixture which has given good results for the last two years, and 
which I hope to complete before I retire. 

10886. Did you make any soil survey?—As a matter of fact, I was com¬ 
pletely responsible for one, and I took a certain amount of responsibility 
for two others. 

10887. And in the surveys, one of the conclusions you arrived -at was that 
there was phosphatic depletion in Madras soils? There is considerable de¬ 
pletion?—There is considerable depletion of phosphates. 

10888. In answer to the Chairman, you said that you attached greater 
importance to the incorporation of organic matter or humus than to the 
supply of phosphates. A^ere there is a supply of phosphates in the soil, 

1 agree, the supply of organic matter will stimulate the soil; but when there^ 
are no phosphates in the soil, what will the supply of organic matter or 
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humus doF—I nev'er said that you should supply only humus and not phos¬ 
phates. 

10889. Before you supply organic matter to the soil you should also in¬ 
crease the phosphates?—I will show you some charts from which you will 
see that the supply of phosphates alone to paddy soils has not given any 
result ; whether it is super-phosphate, honemeal or flour phosphate, you will 
not get any result unless you put in organic matter, or nitrogen in some 
form, 

10890. In the type of soil trhich shows phosphatic deficiency, before you 
add any organic matter or humus to the soil, you must be quite sure that 
phosphate also is added;'—I never said that phosphate should not be added. 
As a matter of fact I W'ant the phosphate to be added. 

10891. I wanted to make that quite clear. Is it a fact that there are 
certain parts in the Presidency where the law of diminishing returns is in 
operation?—T think there is a tendency recently tow'ards a general improve¬ 
ment; it is not so bad as it was. 

10892. I wish to have information on the method of teaching. You say 
you teach six hours in the w*eek ; you teach agricultural chemistry, I sup¬ 
pose?—Organic (‘heniibtry and agricultural chemistry. 

10893. Supposing you want to teach the mechanism of nitrogen fixation, 
you would explain the mattor technically; would yoti not.^^—Yes. 

1()894. And then would you go to the laboratory and show some experi¬ 
ments there or would you go, to the fields and show the points relevant to 
the subject?—As a matter of fact that particular subject is not fully taught; 
nitrogen fixation is a sfieci^alised branch of bacteriology, and the students 
hav'e not the time, consistent with their other ref|uirements, for a practical 
study of that subject. 

10895. I)o I understand that, for an Agricultural degree like the B.Sc. 
Ag., you do not teach the mechanism of nitrogen fixation?—They are taught, 
hut they have no time to do it practically themselves. 

1089f>. You only teach?—I think w^e may teach and leave the technical 
details alone. 

10897. Do you carry on any laboratory experiment, or teach them only 
through the text books? Do you conduct actual experiments either in 
laboratorit‘s or in fiehis?—Do you want to find out what I know of agricul¬ 
tural bacteriology ? 

10898. I want to know how these important subjects are taught ?—If you 
are u.sking me a question about agricultural bacteriology, I may say I have 
not specialised in it. 

10899. On the subject of the mechanism of nitrogen fixation, I want to 
know what methods you lollow in this College for teaching?—1 do not think 
that subject is being taught completely; only lectures have been given. This 
is one of the subjects in which T ask for the co-operation of research officers. 
In this case, Mrs. Norris was the Government Bacteriologist, and at my 
request, she gave a few lectures on the subject illustrated by demonstrations. 
Similarly with the subject of malting in general, although I could explain the 
general principles, there was .another oflScer who w^as specially engaged in 
that work and I asked him to give three or four lectures, wrliicb he did. That 
is the kind of work that 1 want research officer.^ to do. It is not possible 
for one to specialise in each and every subject. 

1()9(K). Have you studied the question of dry farming?—I have, from a 
general point of view\ 

lOiKll. With regard to manure mixtures, you give an example to show 
their liiuitation. You are leferriiig to >our mixture?—Yes, 

10902. Yoxi say, on page 159, ** For example, the application of a manure 
mixture suggested by me has brought in an average increase of 10 per cent. 
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in the yield of paddy grain \\hich, for a scientific worker, may be considered a 
satisfactory result. 10 per cent, increase, however, on a yield of 3,000 lbs. 
amounts to 300 lbs. while a similar increase on a, yield of 1,500 Ihs. is only 
150 lbs. of grain. The former pays the cost of the manure, the latter does 
not.^’ From that I gather that that mixture is a wrong mixture for that 
particular case, that it is not workable?—It is not a question of not being 
workable. 

10903. It will not pay?—It will not pay in that case. You seem to know 
some science, and I hope you will agree with me that, for a scientific worker, 
the economic question does not arise. First of all, he is concerned with the 
qu^tion of the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, etc., in a manure re* 
quired to produce a certain yield of crop. The economic question comes in 
later, I have simply given an example to show that a 10 per cent increase 
will not pay for a certain farmer. Simply because there is an increase of 
10 per cent in the yield, I cannot straightway tell a farmer that he can use 
my mixture. 

10904. Have you carried out field experiments?—I have carried out field 
experiments with reference to phosphates. 

10905. What is the procedure?—I write to the Deputy Director of Agri* 
culture, who selects the owner of the plot who is willing to place the land 
at my disposal. The land is then divided into a number of plots. With re¬ 
ference to the experiments on phosphates. I divided the land into ten plots 
of ten cents each, omitting outskirts, and pegged them out carefully. Five 
plots were manured, and the other five were left in the way the ryot would 
leave them; the plots were separated by small bunds; both sections were 
planted in the same manner, by the same coolies, and treated in all respects 
equally, except for the method of manurial treatment. The Agricultural 
Demonstrator visits the place once a fortnight and sends me progress reports 
of the growth. At the end, the Agricultural Demonstrator, or one of my 
Assistants, goes there, harvests the outskirts first, and then harvests each 
particular plot separately; the crops are then allowed to dry and they ai'e 
w^eighed. The average of the five manured plots and the average of the five 
unmanured plots are taken, and I thus find how much increase there has 
been in grain and how much in straw. We take care to cut the straw closely 
and uniformly: otherwise there will be no, uniformity. In the Tanjore dis¬ 
tricts some labourers leave feet of straw uncut and others less or more. 
The results having been obtained, samples are taken of the grain and straw 
and these are sent to me for analysis; I analyse them and, based upon the 
analysis and based upon the amount of yield of grain and straw, I calculate 
the amount of nitrogen and phosphonc acid the phtnt has taken from the 
manure. Is that a correct procedure? 

10906. Mr, Calvert: Discussing the tarcavi loan system, you have suggest¬ 
ed that agricultural officers might be entrusted with the distribution of the 
loans; would you also entrust them with the collection of the loans?—Excuse 
me; on that particular matter, I just mentioned the opinion of Mr. Benson 
who was Deputy Director of Agriculture long ago; I do not know exactly who 
should recover it. 

10907. Then, you suggest that there should be a Chair of Agricultural 
Economics for post-graduate teaching?—^Not only for post-graduate teaching, 
but for the general teaching of agricultural economics in this College. 

10908. Is there any one in the Presidency who is qualified to occupy such a 
chair?—If you consider a person who has taken an Honours degree in Oxford 
University competent for it, I believe there is one. 

10909, There is an Indian Officer w'ho has taken his degree in Economics 
ill the Oxford University?—Yes, and he happens to be Professor of Agricul¬ 
ture at the present time; but he is also Superintendent of the central farm, 
and he has many other duties; 1 believe ho devotes only a small portion or 
his time to agricultural economics. If you make him a full-time Professor 
of AgricultuBal Economics, I believe the question will be solved. 
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10910. Mr. Kamat: May I know who invented this designation of * Lec¬ 
turing Chemist/ and when^ about which you complained to the Commission? 
—It is a long story, but I will make it very short. About 16 years ago a 
Oovernment Botanist was appointed Sugarcane Expert to the Government of 
India. That appointment was divided into two parts; one was occupied by a 
European Officer and another by an Indian Officer; the former was called the 
Government Economic Botanist and the latter was called the Government 
Systematic and Lecturing Botanist. This designation was created when Dr. 
Barber was appointed Sugarcane Expert to the Government of India. When 
the separation of teaching and research in chemistry took place, I believe, 
folldwing that precedent, they gave me the designation of Government Lectur¬ 
ing Chemist. 

Sir Uanga Ham: On page 167, you conclude by saving, Lastly a certain 
amount of want of confidence in the preachings of the Agricultural Demon¬ 
strator, as there are still people who consider that the departmental officers are 
more theoretical than practical, and who are also sceptical about the results of 
experiments said to have been achieved in Government Agricultural Stations.’* 
I onl;y wish to remark that tiie ryot knows a lot more about economics than we 
give him credit f(»r. He would not leave a crop which is paying Rs. 100 per 
acre in favour of a crop giving Rs. 15 an acre, and moreover, you ought to 
know, as an Agricultural C'hernist, that cliolam sucks the blood out of the land. 

10911. The Chairman: Sir Ganga Ram had better ask a question. I be- 
li^'Ao what Sir Ganga Ram was going to mention was, that without that parti¬ 
cular knowledge of the commercial side of farming, as you mentioned just 
now, they are not quite confident, and therefore there is a tendency far the 
people to think that thev cannot tell them much about the commercial side? 
—Yes. 

10912. I think I must give you an opportunity of expressing your views 
as to the wisdom of a purely advisory central body. I think I have disabused 
your mind of any fear that anything of that sort might have an influence on 
any Governor’s judgment as to any particular measure. If your model is 
the United States, your case in that respect is against the central body, be¬ 
cause I suppose there are ro federal systems in which the Central Agricul¬ 
tural Body is more powerful or active, or in which the Central Agricultural 
Organisation pays more attention to it than in the United States, Have you 
istudied it more densely?—No. 

Then I think you had better leave that alone. 

10913. I wonder whether you wish to say anything as to the possibility of 
a purely advisory body, wdiich may or may not have a certain amount of funds 
at its (lisposal, proving a success. Do you wish to say anything?—Y"es, pro¬ 
vided it is honorary in its nature, and provided the different Provinces are 
fairly well represented. 

(The w’itness withdrew.) 
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RAJA SIR VASUDEVA RAJA OF KOULENGODE. KT., CLE., 

MALABAR. 


Rtpti^s to tho Quottiofuioiro. 

Question,!.—Ees£a.uch.—( a) All research works affecting the welfare of the^ 
agriculturist and especially those in regard to insect pests and fungus diseases 
which attack the crops, and the investigation of their causes and their preven¬ 
tives are of considerable importance. This is being done in the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore but the results are not known to the agriculturists, a 
majority of whom are illiterate. Mere issuing of leaflets will be of no use but 
frequent lectures among the agriculturists h\ a member of the department will 
be of considerrable benefit. Every taluk must have at least one officer who will 
be engaged in this and in supplying other informations to the ryots in regard 
to agriculture. Research works can be done only in places like the Agricultural 
(V>llege at Coimbatore but it should not be expected that the agriculturists will 
avail themselves of the results by seeking them but on the other hand the 
information should be brought to them. 

The indigenous theory and traditional methods of agi’iculture have a firm 
hold now upon the agriculturists. Any attempt to do away with it or radicallv 
change it is likely to meet with failure. The only aid wliieli scientific research can 
reader to this ancient theory and practice of agriculture is to make the agricul¬ 
turists understand intelligently the reasons for the varioiLS operations which they 
carry on. Research must therefore be directed towards investigating the reasons 
for the various operations which they carry on and the result of the researches 
must be put in popular language. It should then be carried to the actual culti¬ 
vator in the form of lectures. If such infonnation can be carried to the actual 
cultivator through the agency above suggested it is possible that the actual 
cultivator may begin to appreciate the value of the information. This will 
further lead him to do what he has to do punctually, accurately and neatly. 
At this stage it may be possible to suggest modifications, improvements and 
probably radical changes in his method of doing things. If the research depart¬ 
ment of agriculture is doing this kind of work now nothing more is needed than 
to extend the scope of it. If such work is not being done now the sooner it is 
begun the better it would be. 

(c) Researches to find out subterranean resources of w'ater-supply with a 
view to enable ryots to sink wells should also be undertaken, A soil survey 
of each district wdll also be of immense use. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. — (i) The supply of teachers and 
of institutions is not sufficient. 

(ii^ There is urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in all districts. 

(in) Teachers in rural areas may preferably but not necessarily be drawn 
from the agricultural classes, 

(/?*) There are only tw'O schools in this Presidency, one in Malabar and 
another in VIzagapntam, where agricultural education is imparted. The one 
in Malabar is situated in a remote corner and out of the way place and hence* 
the attendance is not satisfactory. If more schools are started in various oentrCvS 
within easy reach of the agricultural population the institutions will gradually 
have increasing strength. 

(r) The incentive for lads to study agriculture is mainly w'ant of other occu¬ 
pations and the desire to follow their fathers’ profession. 

(r/) Most of the pupils are drawn from the agricultural classes. 

(vii) The existing course of study in rural schools has only just begun and 
and it is too early to suggest modifications. 

(vtii) To every school there must he attached a school farm for practical 
study and demonstration. 

(?>) The career of the majority of students who have studied agriculture is 
agriculture. 
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(«) The middle class youths in the first instance have neither lands nor 
capital nor have they as matters now stand the means of acquiring the same- 
Any device by which capital and land could be made available to them will be' 
an inducement to them to take to agriculture. Further when they realise the‘ 
great possibilities of agriculture they would naturally take to it- 

(rii) The adult education in rural tracts can be improved by starting night 
schools and by giving lectures. 

The administration of rural schools may be placed in tlie hands of 
village panchayats where they are in existence. The expenditure on agncul- 
tural education would be a legitimate charge u|>on the land revenue. A portion 
of tlie laud revenue sufficient to meet such expenditure may be sot apart for the' 
purpose. 

Question 4.—Administration. — (r) (tl The Agricultural and Veterinary 
services are at present very insufiicient. 

(it) Railway communication is insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

(Hi) Village roads are insufficient and ill-maintained. 

Question 5.—Finance. —The starting of grain banks, agricultural banks 
and co-operative societies specially intended to give advances for agricultural 
pui*{)ose8 iH necessary. Agricultural loans and land improvement loans given by 
Governruent should be made more easily available to them than at present. 
There should be a special staff for granting loans under the Agricultural and* 
Land Imprr>vement Act. 

Question 0.— Aouici^ltural Indeutedness. — (a) The main causes of borrow¬ 
ing—(/) A large number of actual cultivators are not hereditary cultivators but 
belong to mere co;)l,\ class that has no capital. These and a large portion of even 
hereditary {‘ultivators are very poor \ut-h neither cattle nor seeds. They carry 
on the agricultural operatious only with borrowed capital at a very high rate of 
iutei’t'st. It is onl^v bad cultivation that is possible with this class of people. 
The result is they are neither able to pay the rent to the lessor nor to discharge* 
the deiit borrowed. This operation is carried on by them from year to year 
making them perpetual lairrowers. If such class of people are prevented from 
assuming the role of cultivators, the rest of the leal cultivators would be in a 
far better position as laiger area would be available for cultivation which alone 
will leave a sufficient margin of profit to them. The result of the pressure upon 
laud now all sorts and ccaiditions of pe<jple as cultivators is that agricultural 
holdings are ]>arcelled'out inU) Such small areas that it is capable of leaving no^ 
margin of profit to an\ clasN of cultivators thereby rendering almost every one 
of them unable to carry on the cultivation without borrowing money and grain. 

Other ctUNc^i are loss of cattle by epidemic diseases, failure of crops fo!^ want 
of ram and ]rf>oi harvest on account of the attack of insect pests and diseases 
of crops and lastly imprudence of the tenants. 

(it) Cro(Ml faith and houcst\ is the main source. Expectation of good harvest 
and the village moneylender’s avarice. 

(Hi) Reasons preventing repa,\ment are mentioned in (<i) 1. 

(h) The only measure which will lighten agriculturists’ burden of debt wil^ 
be to provide some means by which he can get loans at small rates of interest. 
This lie c#innot get cxc'ept from the Chwernment. Legislative interference to deal 
tvitb rural insolvency, etc., will do moi-e harm than good because he can get 
neither money nor grain under altered regulations. 

(c) The answer to this is contained in tin* above. Any interference under 
this head will deprive them of all means to carry on cultivation. Non- 
tenniuable mortgages should certainly be prohibited. 

Question 7.— ^Feagmentation of HotniNOs.—By excessive sub-divisions it 
ought to be prevented. Division of corpus must he put an end to but division 
of interest in holdings may l>e tolerated. The only wa5" by which this can be 
effected is by the shareholders appointing a common manager. There must 
be legislative authority vesting in some revenue officer or other the power to- 
appoint a common manager in case of disagreement among the shareholders. 
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It must be made a condition for the division of interest that it must be 
accompanied by a provision for a common manager. The obstacles in the 
ivay of consolidation may be overcome in the same way as suggested above 
for fragmentation. 

Question 8.— Iri?ioation.-- (a) I advocate irrigation schemes for Malabar 
where there is no irrigation project at all in operation by Goverinnent, There arc 
three schemes under consideration by Government. The«!e ought to be pushed 
through as expeditiously as possible. All encouragement by Government to 
induce eitfier private individuals or societies to undertake minor imgation pro¬ 
jects should be given by the Government in the shape of advances as loans at 
low rale of interest and the acquisition of lands necessary for the construction 
of main and branch channels. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers.— (a) Greater use can be profitably made of both 
natural manures and artificial fertilisers. Fertilisers are not popular now because 
they are not available to the agriculturists near their holdings. Their cost is pro¬ 
hibitive. Endeavour must be made by some means or other to reduce the price 
of those articles and place them within the reach of the agriculturists. 

(c) By propaganda work. 

U7) By making wood fuel available and cheaper. 

Question 11.— Crops.—( a) {i) The improvement of existing crops can be 
made by selection of seeds and the production of better and healthier seedlings 
^nd the application of sufficient manure. 

{ii) There is scope for the introduction of new crops and fodder crops. 

(??/) There is great necessity for distribution of better seeds. 

(iv) There is good deal of damage to crops by wild animals and this can be 
prevented by giving free licences for firearms on a more liberal scale. 

Question 12.— Cultivation. —I suggest a more extended use of the Me.*»ton 
ploughs. 

Question 13.— Protection of CroPwS. —Spraying with a mixture of copper- 
sulphate, lime and re«in to prevent the Mahali disease has been found to be very 
efficacious. But in regard to many other external infections remedies have yet 
to be discovered and applied. 

Question 14,— Implements. —If improved agricultural implements and 
machinery are made available in rural parts at reasonable prices they would be 
adopted by the cultivators. 

Question lo,— Veterinary.— (h) iii) The need for expansion of dispensaries 
is not adequately met. There is wdde scope for expansion. 

(c) (f) The existing dispensaries are not availed of by the cultivators simply 
because they are at prohibitive distances besides being far and few*. 

(ii) I have not heard of any touring dispensaries in Malabar, such dis¬ 
pensaries will be of immense use. 

Qi'estion 17.— Agricultural Industries.—( a) An average cultivator has 
woric for abcu*- seven months. During the slack season he does practicaily 
nothing. 

(b) Creation of opportunities for taking to subsidiary industries 'svould induce 
agriculturists to take to them. 

(r) Want of ready market at hand and want of organisation to marketing 
the products of such industry in bulk. 

(d) Yes. 

(/) Yes. 

Question 23.— General Education. —Under the existing system of education 
very little taught that has a bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the 
people. In high and middle schools I w'ould suggest that agricultural subjects 
ere also taught and as far as possible a farm is attacheil for practical W'ork. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital,—( h) The existence of numerous sub- 
tenures is always a great handicap to owners of agricultural lands to carrying 
out improvements. 
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10914. Tht Chairman: Raja Sir Vasudera Raja^ you have been good’ 
enough to put in a reply to the Questionnaire of this Commission, which #e’ 
have all read with great interest; you have also been good enough to come* 
here to-day to answer any questions which we may wish to ask you. Do you 
desire to make any statement of a general character, l>efore we proceed tO' 
question and answer?—No. 

10915* On the question of research, is it your view that the Agricultural 
Department have rendered important services to cultivators in this Presidency 
—They have rendered some service* I think. 

10916. Are you satisfied with the general directions to which their efforts 
are now being applied if you are familiar with those directions?—I think there 
is plenty of scope still; they can do more. 

10917. Of course* the activities of the Department and of this College and 
Research centre are limited by financial considerations?—Yes. 

10918. I do not know whether you have in mind any considerable expansion 
of those activities, because, if you have, I ought to ask you whether you suggest 
a further share of the present general revenue being allocated for purposes of 
research, or whether you have in mind new taxation?—I think that a .greater 
proportion of the land revenue ought to be spent on agricultural education, 
research, etc. 

10919. Of course, that is a far more popular proposal than the other at any 
rate?—Yes. 

10920. Have you ever considered the advisability of Government levying 
income-tax on incomes derived from agriculture? Do you think that would be a 
popular measure in the Presidency?—I do not think it would be a popular 
measure. 

10921. I should like to ask you whether, in your experience of the country¬ 
side, you have come across any of the co-operative ventures which have been 
started in this Presidency. Have you come into personal contact with any 
form of co-operation? Co-operative societies lending money?— Ye^. Not for 
agricultural purposes. 

10922. Have you come across these societies in their working?—No. 

10923. On page 180, answering our question 7 you .say that fragmentation of 
holdings by excessive sub-divisions ought to be Vrevented. I should rather 
have put it the other way myself, that sub-division by excessive fragmentation 
ought to be prevented. You cannot very well stop sub-division. Unless you 
stop the operation of the established law of inheriiance, can you? Sub-division 
follo^^is inevitablv on the present rule and law of inheritance, does it not?— 
Yes. 

10924. What you should do if you can, is to try, where you cannot prevent 
sub-divbiou. to see that unnecessary fragmentation does not take place?—Yes, 
it ought to be prevented; the income can be divided but not the corpus. 

10925. You say, The only way in which this can be effected is by the* 
shareholders,’’ that is, the heirs of the deceased “ appointing a common 
manager. There must be legislative authority vesting in some revenue officer 
or other the power to appoint a common manager in case of dis,agreement among 
the shareholders.” You know the peasants of this country-side very nell. Do 
you suppose that any attempt to appoint a joint manager amongst the co-heii¥; 
of a deceased landholder would bo likely to lead to good management on the one 
hand and family peace and quiet on the other?—1 do not think it will do any 
harm. 

10926, You think it is possible?—Yes. 

10927, Do you think the several sons would be content to take their share 
in cash or kind, and to allow the manager to function?—I think so. 

10928. If you were in the insurance business in this Presidency, would you 
be prepared to insure the life of such a manager, at the ordinary rates of premium 
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would you waut sornethiuf? more? You do not think his life would be at 
some hazard with so many masters? You do not think that a manager serving 
"'our or five sons might find himeelf in considerable difficulty?—I do not think 
^ 0 , 

10929. On page 190, you are talking about veterinary matters, and the need 
for the expansion of veterinary dispensaries. Do you think there is a demand 
among cultivators for skilled veterinary attentiem to their animals?—There is 
great demand, I think. 

10980. What particular direction are you thinking of?—Cattle disease. 

10981, Bo you think there is a demand for further inoculation?—Yes, there 
is a demand for preventive treatment as w’ell as for cures. 

10982. Yes, but after all the non-epidemic diseases of cattle, until they 
reach the later stages of their life, are not so very' important; it is the rinderpest 
and the other epidemic diseases that matter. What I ivant to get from you is 
this : in your experience of the country-side which you know so well, art' the 
peasants anxious to have theii' cattle inoculated against, for instance, linder- 
pest?—Yc^s, they are. 

10988. There is no superstitious objection?—Not that I am aware of. 

10984. Bo you tliink they have faith in the efficacy of that particular measure 
'Of prophylaxis?—In the beginning, they had not but now they have belief 
in it. 

10985. You think there is a growing demand?—Yes. 

10936. The Hajn of Parlahitnedi: From your experience of paddy cultiva¬ 
tion, may 1 know what is the minimum area necessary to carry out proper 
improvements for paddy?—About 10 acres. If you want to introduce improved 
methods of cultivation and all that, you can do it on an area of about 10 acres, 
.•but you cannot do so on very small holdings. 

10t*87. Supposing a man cannot affoid to have an area of 10 acres, in such a 
case what is the minimum you suggest?—About 5 acres. 

10988. Is fragmentation spreading very rapidly in Malabar?—Not generally 
in Malabar. It is not so with a certain section of population of Malabar, 
because in their case there is no division of family property, but in those families 
where division is allowed by law. fragmentation goes on. 

10989. It is divided into as many pieces as there are families?—To a great 
i^extent that is so. 

10940. The Chairman: Are you definitely of opinion that fragmentation is, 
,at this moment, on the increase in this Presidency?—Yes. 

1(K)4]. The Raja of PaihihmrJi: With regard to manures, what is the usual 
plan adopted in Malabar for green manure?—We have private forests there. 
‘Many people go into the forest to get green manure and utilise the lenves. That 
is what is generally done. Some others also grow gram and other things to 
,produce green manure. They grow wild indigo also, 

10942. Are you growing any of the crops suggested by the .Agricultural 
Department?—^No: they are not grown. 

10948. Why? Is it due to the difficulty in getting seeds or what?—sl do not 
think many people know' anything about them. I do not think they have been 
.brought to their notice. 

10944. Are there no Demonstrators in your part of the country?—! have not 
seen any yet. I w'as told the other day that there was one aomewhere in 
Pal ghat, but he does not come to the rural parts or demonstrate anything or 
•convey any information to the ryots. 

10945. Are the zarnindars putting any obstacle in the way of the.se people 
coming to their parts?—No, I do not think so. 

10946. They welcome such people?—Certainly. 

10947. Sir James MacKenna: Are you a large landholder, Kaja Sahib, 
yourself?—^I have got some lands, about 18,000 acres. I have got also more 
than 100 square miles of forests. 
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10048. You cultivate the land on your own behalf through a manager?—I 
have land on that system. 

10£*49. ’Which you wods as a home farm?—Yes. 

lOOdO, Is it in j’our neighbourhood in Malabar?—^Not far from my neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

lc)0r>l. Are you in touch with the work of the Agricultural Department 
through its publications and other activities?—Yes. 

10952. You apply the manures recommended to the land that you have got 
under your control?—Y"es, to some portion. 

10953. And probably from that example your other tenants may follow your 
lead? You see no indication of that?—'It is not possible for all the tenants to 
adopt the improved methods of agriculture for want of funds. It is a difficult 
matter. 

10954. That would not apply to seed which after all does not involve more 
expense?—That is true, but they must know' the importance of it. 

10955. Do you follow the system of transplanting paddy advocated by the 
department?—Yes. in some, I do. 

10956. 1, 2, 3 seeds against 12, 13, 14?—Yes. 

10957. Are you doing it?—Yes. 

10958. Are you keeping cattle?—Yes. 

10959. YVhat breed do you have?—-I have the Coimbatore as w'ell as the 
Nellore cows; I have got al>out 800 cow's. 

10060. Pure breeds?—Yes. 

10961. ProfehHm (rangulec: Have \ou any agricultural officer in your service? 
—No; I have got onlv local men. They are not trained in the Agricultural 
College. 

1090*2. Do you send them over here?—No; neither is any one available from 
here. I w'anted to get some from tlie department, but none were available. 

10003. Y^nir agricultural agents have had some training?—*No; they are 
only private farmers. 

10964. Do you think it would be beneficial to your tenants to have a trained 
officer?—I think so. 

10965. You intend to appoint one?—I do. 

10966. On page 190 ot your note you say, “ There is great necessity for 
distribution of better seeds.*’ Where do your tenants get their seed from?—' 
They do not care to go outside and collect the seed. They are trying to improve 
the SCO i which they themselves grow' on their lands. 

10967. They do not go in for better seeds?—No. 

10968. Your tenants get no advantage ot better seeds and better manure?— 
No. 

10969. With regard to subsidiary industries you say here ‘‘ Creation of oppor. 
timities for taking to subsidiary industries would induce agriculturists to take 
to them.” Have y<.»u any particular industries in mind w'hen you make that 
suggestion?—That w'ill depend upon the locality; it must vary from place to 
place. In Malabar there is scope for coir industry, basket making, mat making 
and small industries like decorticating ground‘Hut, cotton ginning, and so on. 

10970. These industries are pursued by the agriculturists in addition to then 
agricultural pursuits?—Ko; they are not pursued novr. There is scope for 
them, 

10971, Tliere is no subsidiary industry at present?—None. 

10972. You say in answ'er to our question 24, “ The existence of numerous 
sub-tenures is always a great handicap to owners of agricultural lands to carry¬ 
ing out improvements.'^ Have you any suggestions to remove the handicap 
arising out of these sub-tenures?—^The ideal would be to have only landlord 
and tenant. If there are too many intermediaries the actual cultivator gets 
absolutely nothing. The land gets into the hands of the cooly and he cannot 
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do anything. To have so many intermediaries is very injurious and moreover 
the owner will not invest his money in lands because there are so many intm*- 
mediaries and he has no direct connection with the actual cultivator* So, in 
the interests of agriculture there ought to be omly the landlord and the tenant 
and not so many other people between. 

10978. How to eliminate those intermediaries? Have you any suggestions 
io make?—So far as Malabar is concerned to some extent some of us are doing 
it. Tenants have not got permanent rights, Vfe pay compensation and get the 
lands back in our possession and then we deal with the actual tenants directly. 

10974, Mr, Calvert: In discussing finance on page 189 of your note you 
nse the term ‘ agricultural banks.’ Were you thinking of co-operative banks 
or something different from the co-operative banks?—The banks which will 
advance money to agriculturists. 

10975. Co-operative banks or other kinds?—Other kinds. 

10970. W’hat other kinds?—Money lending banks or land mortgage banks. 
The ordinary banks do not lend money to agriculturists; they generally lend to 
merchants and not to agriculturists. 

10977. You say land mortgage bank. Would that be a co-operative land 
mortgage bank or some other type?—^It may be a co-operative bank or it may 
be any other, organised and financed by Government or in any other way. 

10978. You have no specific proposal?—No. 

10979. Then you say that agricultural loans should be mode more easily 
available. Have you any suggestions to make as to how it is to be done?—In 
the first place, the ryots do not know of the existence of the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act or the Land Improvement Act and so on; even those who do know 
something about them have to go with applications to the Revenue Inspector 
who is in charge of many villages; he is a tonring officer and it is very difficult 
to find him in the first place and secondly, it is very difficult to get his sympathy 
and in some cases it has to be purchased. All that means a lot of difficulty to 
the ryots. If there is a separate department for granting agricultural Joans 
(the money will be q\utc safe because the lands and improvements will be 
security), if there is a special agency working for granting the loans, I think it 
will be" easier for the ryots to get money. 

10980. Your suggestion is a special agency?—Yes, a special agency. Now 
the Revenue Inspector is the nearest man to go to and it is not easy even to 
find him. 

10981. On page 189 of your note discussing this question of loans at small 
rates of interest you say that this cannot be done except from the Government? 
—Yes. 

10982. Bo you not think that the co-eperative society can in course of time 
lend money at lower rates than Government?—I do not think so. 

10983. Are there not societies which will lend money free of interest as in 
the case of certain Mahommedan communities in the Punjab?—I do not know 
of any society which gives money free of interest. 

10984. The Muslim population will not take interest?—I do not think that 
is possible; they may rather invest their money in other ways; they may not 
lend. I do not think anybody will lock up money like that. 

10985. When you say there is scope for the introduction of new crops, had 
you any special new crops in your mind?—The crops that we see in the experi¬ 
mental stations of the Agricultural Department. If any particular crop will 
pay better that can be used. At present we are following the old stereotyped 
way of farming without introducing anything new. But if the reeults in the 
Agricultural Department fams show that any better or more profitable crops 
can be grown such things may be introduced and there is a good deal of scope for 
that. 

10986. Have you yourself. Raja Sahib, been trying to experiment with eucb 
crops on your estate?—^No, I have not. 
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10^7. Mr. Kawat; It has been suggested, Raja Sahib, Ifchat Rajas, 
sammdars and big landholders do not nnaertako, for instance, cattle^breeifing 
or make any improvensmt though they might be in a positi<»i to do it. Hare 
you anything to say on that?—It is hot a fact; I have got not less than 800 
cows and 1 keep them in different farms, that is for the sake of manure more 
than for milk or other purposes, so that I need not bring oowdung from a 
distance. 

10988. Sir Gatiga Ram: All of the same breed?—^Yes. 

10989. Which breed?—The ordinary Coimbatore, what we buy from Rollachi 
which has a very big market. We have got also a few Ongole cows. 

1099C». Mr, Kamat: Bo you take care to keep the breed pure and if so by 
what method?—We have got only one breed; there is no cross-breed at all. 

10991. Sir Henry Lawrence: W^hat is the name of this breed?—! think it 
is the Kangayam breed. What is procurable in the Pollaohi market we have; 
they all come from the Coimbatore district; these are the ordinary country bred 
animals. 

10992. Mr. Kamaf: And do you take special care of your breeding bulls^— 
I have got an Ongole bull which is kept separate and looked after; but in 
general I give attention onh^ for the Ongole cows which provide milk for our 
household purposes. The other cows are all kept in different parts. 

10998. To your knowledge do other big landholders experience any difficulties 
in cattle-breeding?—The chief difficulty in breeding cattle is the problem of food 
because the cost is very great. 

10994, Even for big landholders?—For everybody. 

10995, That means the price of fodder is increasing?—^Yes, and oil-cokes are 
all exported. It becomes a problem to keep cows except in the case of people 
who have forests. I happen to have a large area of forest, so I can keep any 
number of cows. Such landlords as have got large estates keep cows. The 
other people do not, on account of the economic difficulty in kt^eping cows at 
great expense. 

10990. Do such landlords avail themselves of the scientific knowledge of the 
Livestock P^xpert?—No, they do not. 

10997. Rao Bahadur Mtenisuami Nayudu: Are you in touch with village 
life in the eastern parts of the Presidency.^—I have been to several places, I 
do not know what you mean. 

10998. You have not visited the villages and seen the villagers?—I cannot 
say I have been to small villages. 

10990. You have been to towns. Life in Malabar villages is entirely different 
from the life in villages in the eastern parts of the Presidency. Do you know 
that as a fact?—Mav I know in uhat respects vou differentiate between the 
two? 

11000. The rainfall in your part of the country is much higher than in the 
eastern parts?—Yes. 

11001. Your soil is more fertile than the soil in the eastern parts?—I do 
not know that. I do not think it is in any way very much better than the 
lands in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and even Coimbatore. 

11002. And the people who cultivate your lands have no interest in the 
lands? They are merely labourers or petsons who share the produce?—The 
agriculturists who are cultivating the lands are poor people, 

llOOd. Tliere is a difference between the zamindari estates in the Bast and 
the zamindari estates in the l^est? The zamindar or janini simply collects the 
rent from the cultivator who is entitled to the benefit of all improvements on 
the land. In your part of the country the ryot has no interest in the land?—ift 
is not BO. 

11004. You do not think there is any difference between the ryotw^ari lands 
and the janmi lands?—No. There are big landholders in the East Coast as in 
Malabar. In the town of Shiyali in Tanpore there is a Mudaliar and Nun- 
gavaram Rajappa Aiyar in Trichinopoly and others, who own enormous areas. 
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There is no difference between the fniTasidaT$ in the East Coast and the land 
holders of Malabar. 

11005. Legislation has been introduced in the Legislative Council to give 
occupancy rights to tenants in your part of the country?—-Yes. 

11006. That has been opposed?—Yes. 

There is a demand from the ryots in your part of the country for occupancy 
rights ? 

The Raja of Parlakimedi: The whole discussion is irrelevant. 

11007. Eao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: 1 am just proceeding to say that 
the rj’ots have no interests in the land?—That is not so, they have the right 
to compensation for their improvements in Malabar and they do get compensa¬ 
tion when they are turned out. In other districts they do not get even that. 
It at all there is any difference, it is in favour of the tenants in Malabar. 

The Chairman: Have you read the terms of reference? I leave it at that. 

11008. Mao Bahadvr Muniswami Mayudu: Have you visited the agricul¬ 
tural middle school in Malabar?—Y'es. 

J1U09. It is doing good work?—Yes. 

11010. Do think there is a demand for education from the agricultural 
classes.^—I think so. 

11011. Y’ou think if the school were located in a more central place it 
would attract a larger number of students?—Certainl^^, 

11012. You think there should be a school in every district of the Presi¬ 
dency ?—Yes. 

11013. Sir Gatiga Ram: Supposing you grow cotton this year, would 
you grow’ cotton next year?—Cotton is newly introduced in Malabar; they 
were not cultivating cotton before. 

11014. When you sow cotton this year, you will sow cotton next year 
also?—Yes. 

11015. Cotton after cotton?—Cotton, and then soiiietimes millets. There 
is no system of rotation. 

11016, Cotton after cotton.^—They do according as they like. I do not 
think they do anything systematically. 

11017. You do not guide them as to what crops to grow?—We lease the 
lands and the tenants do according to their wish. 

11018. ilr. Ryder: In reply to question 24 you say that the existence 
of numerous sub-tenures is always a great liardship to owners of agricultural 
lands in respect of carrying out improvements and that they are at present 
prevente<l from carrying out improvements. I ask you to turn your attention 
to the other side of the shield also. I put to you the question whether 
there are any factors tending to discourage cultivators of agricultural land 
from carrying out improvement.s in Malabar?—The only factor that prevents 
them from doing so is the want of money. I do not think there is any¬ 
thing else because on redemption the law allow.s them more than what they 
have spent. They get not only what they have actually spent hut they get 
also a portion of the value of the improvementa. 

11019. 1 was wondering whether you, knowing intimately the circums- 
taucef of tenure in Malabar, think that the Verumpattamdars put all their 
energy and resources into the cultivation of land m view of the peculiar 
circumstances of tenancy in Malabar?—^There is nothing at all to discourage 
them from putting their resources into land. On the other hand they have 
every facility because the landlord allows the Vcrummitnmdat the right 
to improve the lands according to his own wish and ne is entitled to be 
compensated before be is turned out. 

11020. Is it not a fact that the Verumpaiiamdar is threatened with 
ejection from the land every year?—In some cases it may be because the land 
is given for only one year. If he pays his rent pixiperly there is no trouble. 
But in some cases he is unable to pay because of the very high rate of 
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Interest he hus to pay for getting seed, cattle and other things and at the 
end of the year he finds, owing to some adverse circumstances or other that 
he is not able to pay the moneylender and the landholder and then he has 
to go. 

11021. Do you^ think it is a good system under which the industry, the 
chief industry of a whole district is carried on, by a system of yearly leases 
and sub-tenures to which you were referring?—^Though they are leases for 
only one year, they are not generally disturbed every year. There are 
instances where families have been in possession for 50 years and 100 years 
and they are never disturbed unless they become defaulters. 

11022. Is it a fact that when the coconut plantation is about to bear 
fruit the hananidar or the janmi comes to the tenant and says “ Either you 
get out or pay an increased rent ’*?—It is not a fact. 

11023. D€v>an Bahadur Haghavayya: You say that a special staff for 
granting loans under the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land Improvements 
Act is necessary. Do you mean that special revenue officers should he 
appointed to push the work of granting loans or that the work should be 
done by the other departments of Government?—As long as the ryots are 
able to get the money easily it does not much matter who is in charge of 
it. Each syvHteni has its advantage. If it is the revenue officials they can 
easily get back the money along with the assessment. If it is the Agricul¬ 
tural Department they can say what money should be given and for what 
improvements. But I think the advantage will be to have the revenue 
officials in charge of it. 

11024. At present the delays are mainly due to the multifarious work 
which the revenue agency has to do?—^There is plenty of scope for a special 
staff for that. 

11025. I gather you are in favour of legislation to prevent the fragmenta¬ 
tion of Iu>kling8. You have put forward one method of conoshdation. 
Assuming that another method of consolidation is found to be better, do you 
think that legislation to fnneiit tragrj* niation and to effect consolIvhiMon 
on an economic basis will be a popular measure and will not be resented?—- 
I do not think it will be resented. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned fill 10 a.m* on Tuesday, the 16th November, 

1926. 
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The Honlble Mr. H. TIREMAN^ LF.S.| C.LE^ Chief Coatervafor 
of Forests, Madras. 

Repties to tlio Questionnairs. 

Question 19.— Forests —(a) Yes, except that more u.se might be made of 
them tor the supply of fuel. Please see reply to question 19 (b). 

(5).—(1) Firewood ,—^The supply could be largely increased by the formation 
of plantations. It is almost certain however that such plantations would be 
worked at a loss if they were formed and worked by the Forest Department 
owing to the cost of supervision. It is possible but doubtful that plantations 
would be a source of profit if formed and worked by the Revenue Department 
helped in technical matters by the advice of forest officers, as the ordinary 
revenue establishment might possibly be able to supervise the working with 
the aid of low-paid special establishment. My reason for saying that planta¬ 
tions would be worked at a loss is that the ryot is not willing to pay a price 
for the firewood which would cover the cost of formation and working. 

The real remedy would seem to be to persuade the people to grow firewood 
plantations of their own, I believe that in the prairies of Canada and the United 
States of America a very considerable area of private woodlots has been created 
as a result of Government propaganda, and this could equally well be done 
in Madras if the people could be persuaded to undertake the work. It is a 
big ‘if’ however in this country and I very much doubt the iffility of such 
propaganda. 

(2) Fodder,—The only means which occurs to me is the growing of fodder 
crops. This is a matter for the Agricultural Department, and Is one on which 
I have no knowledge. 

(c) If agricultural soil is meant I should say not to any appreciable extent 
in this Pr^ideaoy, but I have not much experience except in the western 
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districts. In the tracts where deterioration of forests has been greatest the 
rainfall is comparatively light. In the tracts of heavy rainfall the forests are 
fairlv well preserved except m the Agency and in parts of Malabar where forests 
are being ruined by shifting cultivation. 

If forest soil is referred to there has been considerable erosion in the private 
forests in Malabar owing to over-exploitation of timber, and 1 b^eve this 
has also occurred in the Agency owing to shifting cultivation, but I have 
practically no personal experience of the Agency tracts. 

(d) Whether forests increase the rainfall or the supply of moisture is, I 
believe, still a doubtful point. The question has been under investigation for 
years in various Europe^ countries, but I am not up to date regarding the 
results. There can be no doubt that forests regulate the supply of water in the 
soil, and h^oe in canals, but there are not many localities in Madras where 
action is a matter of practical polities. 1 believe that for political reasons it 
is dilficult to interfere to any extent with the practice of shifting cultivation 
in the Agency thou|di this is being gradually regulated where the forests belong 
to Government. Much damage has been done to the skolas (strips of evergreen 
forests alongside streams) on the Eilgiri and Palni plateaux by the practice 
of annually burning the grass on the hills. This id now however ^ing regulated 
and I have recently ordered the preparation of a scheme of afforestation in 
the Nilgiris with a view to replacing the burnt out aholas by new tree growth. 
The work is easy and its extent is only limited by the amount of money Govern¬ 
ment are willing to spend. At present there is very little money to spare. 

{€) T have dealt with this in my reply to question 19 (b). 

(/) From grazing per sc I should say not to any appreciable extent. Con¬ 
siderable damage however is done, especially in Guntur district, by hacking 
branches off the trees to feed the cattle. The only remedy is restriction of 
grazing which can be brought about only by red\icing the number of cattle kept 
by the ryots. Whether this is practical politics, however, is not within my pro^ 
vince to sa>. I doubt it. 
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Oral EvHliiioi. 

11026. The Chairman: Mr. Tireman, you are Chief Couaervator of Forests 
in the Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

11027. You have put in a note of the evidence which you wish to give 
before the Royal Commission, and which is to be read, I take it, in conjunction 
with the memorandum supplied by your department for the Commission at an 
earlier stage?—Yes. 

11028. Would you like to make a statement of a general character or shall 
I proceed to ask you one or two general questions?—I should like to make a 
short statement, if I may. There seems to be an impression abroad, I do not 
know whether it is shared by the Members of your Lordship’s Commission, that 
certain matters which, in my opinion, pertain chiefly to agriculture, such as 
the improvement of grazing grounds, growing of fodder crops and making of 
manure, are matters which largely concern the Forest Department. If I am 
correct in blinking that this impression does exist, I think the reason for it is 
the fact that in this Presidency particularly, and, I think, to a certain extent 
in the rest of India, there are large tracts of land which are called forest 
reserves, but which are really nothing more or less than grazing reserves; they 
are called forests merely because they have a few trees on them. When they 
were reserved, I think I am right in saying that there was no Agricultural 
Department, or it was a very small one. That was 40 or 50 years ago; and in 
the absence of the Agricultural Department the Forest Department was 
naturally the one which was considered most suitable to administer these big 
tracts. These grazing grounds were very largely in the public eye and their 
administration and management was considered as one of the most important 
duties of the Forest Department. 1 tliink we managed these areas fairly 
efficiently, but the fact that we had to pay so much attention to them led to 
the neglect of what in my opinion is our legitimate duty, that is the looking 
after and administration of the big timber forests of which in this Presidency 
they are very considerable areas of very great potential value. I have 
broken away from tradition in this matter and got Government to sanction 
a proposal of mine to transfer very considerable areas of the tracts I am 
speaking of to the Revenue Department to be managed by panchayats work¬ 
ing under the local Collectors, We could no doubt go on administeririg these 
lands, but it is not our lob; the forest officer’s job is the job for which he 
has been trained, viz., the management chiefly on commercial lines of the 
valuable large timber forests. You have now got an Agricultural Department, 
and, if I might suggest, instead of looking to the Forest Department for the 
administration of such tracts, improvement of the grazing grounds and the 
like, such matters should be considered as part of the duty of the officers 
of the Agricultural Department who must know considerably more about the 
subject than the forest officers do. There is just one more thing I would 
like to say. I do not know whether it is realised by your Lordship’s Com¬ 
mission, that in this Presidency, where the really big forests exist, they are 
not of very great help to agricuture, because there is not much agriculture 
there; they are mostly in out-of-the-way places, chiefly on the West Coast. 
In tracts where 1 take it agriculture is most important there are no real 
forests. The position is therefore very different from what it is in Europe 
v»here you may have agriculture all round a timber forest and wheie 
that timber forest can be of great help to agriculture. With all the go^ 
will in the world the Forest Department cannot really be of very much 
assistance to agriculture in this Presidency, 

11029. We are very grateful to you for that statement; it clears up the 
position. Is that all that you wish to say.^—Yes. 

11080. How soon do you expect this process of handing over what in fact 
are grazing lands to the Revenue Department to be managed by the panchayats 
will be completed?—It is rather difficult to say. I should think there are about 
4,000 square miles concerned of which I think we have handed over about 
2’0C»0 square miles; I should say the rest ought to be handed over within two 
years at the most, and possibly within one year. 
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11081. It k a rapid procegs?--*Yes, quite a rapid process. 

11082. Leaving that area out altogether, and turning to the forests which 
will remain under your department, do I understand from you that the whole of 
that area will be large timber forests?—^No. There are two classes of forests 
apart from the ryot’s forests which are going to be handed over; one is com¬ 
mercial forest, which is remunerative, and the other is protective such as you 
might have seen when you were in the Nilgiris. ^ The forests on the slopes of 
the Nilgiris and such hill ranges are for protective purposes. 

11038. After the transfer to the Revenue Department and the panchayats 
is completed, will your department still be responsible for certain forests con¬ 
tiguous to agricultural districts?—Yes, the larger forests. The forests we are 
handing over to the panchayate are those which are only of local importance. 
We try to draw a line between forests of local importance, and forests of provin¬ 
cial importance; the extent has a great deal to do with that. 

11084. As regards forests of local importance, as you describe them, I take 
it that the services which the Forest Department, I will not say gives the agri¬ 
culturist, but which the Forest Department controls so far as the agriculturist 
is concerned are those of grazing, grass cutting and fuel cutting?^Ye8, and 
such things as thorns for fencing. 

11035. Thoms for fencing, certain wild fruits and so on?—Yes. 

11086. Now, is it your view that there exists at this moment a sufficiently 
sympathetic touch between your department and the Agricultural Department 
as to the services which the forests can render to agriculture in the respects I 
have mentioned?—As far as I know, yes. But I would like to ask Mr. Anstead 
what he has to say about it. From our point of view, we we only too willing 
to do all we can to help. 

11087. So that on those essential points you have not so far consulted Mr. 
Anstead?—I am in rather a peculiar position; I have just come back from five 
months’ leave, and I wrote my preliminary statement just before going on leave. 
I sent it to Mr. Anstead for bis views, and he has kindly given them to me, 
and they are printed together. But I have not seen him since until just now, 
so that I have not really had time to consult him on the subject. 

11638. That was activity consequential upcn the news of this Commission’s 
existence but before that you have not had a meeting round a table to discuss 
with the Agricultural Department whether any further service could be rendered 
to agriculture or cattle improvement by you in the Presidency?—^We have not 
had any regular formal sitting-down meeting, but Mr. Anstead and I have often 
discussed matters of that sort. 

11039. Do you think it wo\ild be helpful in this Presidency if some of your 
young officers who have a taste in that direction were attached for quite a 
short time to the Agricultural Department in districts where agriculture and 
forestry are contiguous and in a sense mutually dependent, so that they might 
see matters from the agriculturist’s point of view?—I do not think it w’ould 
be of any practical use. 

11040. You do not think it would be of any good?—No. 

11041. As regards the more important forests, the commercial forests, do 
there exist in this Presidency areas of large forests to which herds of cattle or 
bufialo are taken at certain seasons of the year and grazed by those who make a 
profession of that work?—^Yes; they are chiefly in the dry districts towards the 
£ast; Guntur is the chief district where such wazing takes place and ike wag¬ 
ing there is grazing of cattle 'which are used by the cultivators in ^e deltas; 
during the cultivation season there is no grazing available in the deltas and 
they send them to the uplands. 

11042. There is thus a further bond of interest between the cultivator and 
the Forest Department?—Yes. 

11048. Do you control areas in which such grazing is or is not allowed?—We 
do. 
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11044. You do that according to tfaa age of the timber and other factors of 
sort^'^Thoee forests are aM more or less poor things; as far as I can see there 
Is not much chance of our ever making much out of them commercially; we just 
control the graaing mom from the point of view of the quantity of gracing 
available. 

11Q45. So that, there your function is more agricultural than forestry?--*It is. 

11046. As regards timber'forests of commercial importance, is there graaing 
in those areas?—Not very much. 

11047. To a certain extent there i8?--^Ye8, but there is no problem as a rule; 
It is very easily managed. 

11048. Have you areas in which you allow graaing in certain seasons of the 
year but not in others?—Not very much as far as 1 can remember. 

11049. Are there any areas where grass cutting is allowed but not graaing?— 
Yes; but in almost all areas grazing is allowed; the chief places where grazing is 
prohibited are fuel coupes, that is to say where fuel has been out and coppice 
growth is coming up we keep cattle out for a few years. But apart from that 
there are very few areas that are closed to grazing altogether. 

11050. I see that you suggest in your memorandum that something might 
be done to encourage the villagers to plant trees?—Yes, I suggest that that 
virould be a solution of the fuel difficulty. 

11051. Are you thinking there of belts of trees as well as of individual trees, 
or small clumps of trees on the cultivator's land?—was thinking more of a 
belt of trees, or small clumps of trees, not so much individual trees. What I 
was thinking about is what has been done in Canada and the United States, ou 
the prairies, where a great deal of this sort of work has been done. 

11052. Would damage from domestic animals be difficult to avoid?—Yes, it 
would be very difficult to avoid it, and the ryots who made such plantations 
would have to fence them very carefully at first for a few years. 

11058. 00 you think it is within the financial means of the ryot to carry out 
that work?—That, I am afraid, 1 cannot answer; I do not know enough about 
it. 

11054. So that, on the economic side, you are not satisfied that it is a 
feasible scheme?—1 am not satisfied that it is feasible for Government to do it; 
whether the ryots can do it or not I cannot say; 1 do not know' enough about 
their ^anciar position. 

11055. Of course, the difficulty in all these schemes is that the investor has 
to wait so long for his return?—Yes, he has. 

11056. 1 gather from your preliminary statement that your department does 
nothing to cut and make fodder as a famine reserve?—^No. 

11057. Has that never been done in this Presidency to your knowledge?— 
Yes, it has been done, not as famine reserve, but it has been done when famine 
or scarcity of grass has occurred. 

11058. Not as a reserve?—I do not think so; 1 cannot remember any cases 
where it has been done. 

11059. Do you happen to know what practices exist in other Presidencies 
or Provinces?—I have no exact knowledge, but I believe they do something 
of that sort in Bombay. 

11060. Are there large areas of grass where, provided you were given the 
means, you could make important stores of preserved fodder?—There are such 
large areas, very large areas, but I submit that that is work which would be 
better done by &e Agricultural Department. 

11061. Instead of you 1 will say the person charged wiik the duty?—'Yes, 
we have ai^ amount of land of that sort. 

11062. You know, of course, that there w^as a fodder lamiae very recently in 
this Presidency?—Yes. 

11068. Large numbers of the cattle died, extreme hardship being thereby 
inflicted on the poorer class of ryots?—Yes. 
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n064« Boe^ It mt fteem to you uufortunc^te tlxls stove of fodder Aould 
Bot be takea adYautage of so as to iature against the worst oonsequ^ioes of 
fodder famineIt does; it is very unfortunate; the whole thing is humt every 
year, or wasted an;^how. 

1X065. Even if there is no famine, such precautions need not lead to com* 
plete loss financially because alter the fodder has been kept for three years,, 
ft can always be put on the market for what it is worth?—^Yes. 

11066. ijid a system of constant turnover can be adopted, which leads to* 
at least two years* good fod^r being in store at any moment?—Yes; I baYe 
no experience of that; I would rather not express any views as to the feasibility 
of doing the thing for profit. 

11067. ^as there been much denudation of soil in this Presidency, due to 
shifting cultivation, or as you call it kumri cultivation?—^We call it by severad 
names; there has been a great deal of it, chiefiy in the Agency tracts on the 
Eastern Ghats. I have not any personal ^erienoe of that country, as most 
of my service has been on this side of Indie, but there is no doubt that there 
has been a great deal of denudation. 

11068. Of course, serious denudation is a permanent dissipation of Imperial 
capital which can never be replaced?—Yes, I agree entirely. 

11069. You lose soil for all time?—^Yes; it is a very serious problem. 

11070. But it is not one with which you have any personal contact ?-*-It is 
one which we are only too ready to help to stop; it is a political matter chiefly. 
1 am talking about the Agency tracts; there are certain tracts in the east and 
north of the Madras Presidency which lie on the Eastern Ghats, or below them, 
which are outside the ordinary revenue districts, and are under special adminis¬ 
tration. They are peopled mostiy by aboriginal hill tribes, and they are accus¬ 
tomed from tiiries immemorial to carry out this kumri cultivation, and any 
interference with it is always liable to lead to rebellion. 

11071. Is it the territory between the Southern margin of Mysore and this 
Province?—It lies chiefly in the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and 
Godavari, between the Central Provinces and the plains. 

11072. Who. in these Agency tracts, is responsible for the control of shifting 
cuitivation ?—The Agency tracts are administered by the Collector of the district, 
^Yho is known as the Government Agent for that particular tract, and he and his 
assistants administer the*whole country; they do their best to stop this shifting 
cultivation, but it still goes on. 

11073. Who advises that officer on the technical forest points?—do, or the 
iocal Conservator of Forest.s. 

11074. Poes be ever consult you?—Informally, yes. I have been consulted 
often. 

11075. I ask because in certain districts, this shifting cultivation, although it 
is not prohibited, is very closely watched and to some extent controlled, always 
with the idea of preventing undue soil denudation?—We do control it, as mucdi 
as we possibly can. The Government Agent, in many cases with tlie help of 
the Forest Department, does control it to a certain extent, but it is a difficult 
problem, because the people are difficult to deal with, 

11076. Has the practice of shifting cultivation and oemsequent denudation 
caused serious silting in lower reaches of the water-eouzees?-—That is a 
question which I cannot answer; I have not enough local experience; I think 
it fnust be so. 

11077* Of course, dangerous practices at the head-waters may bring untor- 
tiinate consequences upon the population liylng on the alluvial tracts which 
populations are in no sense responsible for the practices in question ?-**Y6S, there 
cannot be any doubt about it, that silting has been the result of this, because a 
similar practice goes on in Malabar on tee West Coast and there is no doubt teat 
streams have silted up to a large extent. 

11078. Do you feel yourself that more control should be exercised over shift¬ 
ing cultivation?—I do. 
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11079, Have you ever suggested tliat to Govemmetit?—I Uave, but tot with 
regard to the effect on agriculture or the effect on the low country, 

11080. With regard to the effect on agriculture in the whole country, owing 
to denudation?—proposed to Qovemznent some time ago that Government 
should take over control of all the private forests in Malabar, for the reason that 
two years ago there were very heavy floods in this Presidency, and a tremendous 
let of landslips occurred in the private forests in Malabar, owing not so much 
to shifting cultivation as to denudation caused by over-exploitation; it is a 
distinction without a difference. They were cutting too many trees. I ad¬ 
dressed Gk>vernm6nt on the subject, but Government would not listen to my 
proposals; I think it involved too much expenditure. 

11(183. Sir Henry Laivrence: What are these private forests?—^Practically 
all the forest lands in Malabar belong to private people, all the slopes of the 
Western Ghats. 

11982. Are they big zemindars or landholders?—Yes, they are called janmies. 
The’‘e is a peculiar land tenure in Malabar, and I do not know much about the 
details of it. The land, in most cases, belongs to the janmiee, who would be 
called zamindars in other parts; it is the same thing. 

11080. The Chairman : Have you any responsibility for forest management 
in those lands?—No; we can interfere under the Forest Act to a very limited 
extent. 

11984. Mr. Calveri: Do they ovti the trees as well?—Yes, the whole thing. 

11085. The Chairman: Have you in hand any important schemes for the re¬ 
afforestation or planting of areas which are threatened with denudation, so as 
to prevent scouring?—Yes; there is one such scheme; it is not a very big scheme, 
and it would not cost much, but it is an important scheme. The scheme is 
for re-stocking the western portion of the Nilgiri plateau with tree growth, 
which has been destroyed by continual fires. There has been no case of shifting 
cultivation up there, but the same result has come about from the practice of 
burning grass every year. There we have a scheme for re-stooking that parti¬ 
cular area with tree growth, as much as we can. 

11086. The Baja of Parlakimedi: How do you collect the grazing fees? Is 
it done departmentally?—It is done departmentally; the actual collection Is 
done by the foresters. 

11087. Do you have different rates for different animals?—-Yes. 

11088. Is there much difference between the rate charged for the buffalo 
and that for the cow?—Generally speaking, buffaloes are charged twice the rate 
of cows. 

11089. W'hat is the reason?—I have not tnought much about it, but I sup¬ 
pose it is because they do more damage; they are heavier animals, but I really 
could not say why. 

11090. I suppose they go under the trees and break the branches?—^Yes, I 
suppose so. 

11091. Do you discourage sheep-grazing in reserve forests? — That is rather 
a difficult question to answer, because sheep only graze in the reserves which, 
I have said just now, are going to be handed over to the panohayats, and 
because these reserves are going to be handed over to the panchayats, the 
Forest Department is not worrying itself much about them. So, I cannot say 
th%t we do discourage sheep-grazing, but possibly, if you are going to keep 
these reserves permanently under the control of the Forest Department, we 
should discourage it to a certain extent. 1 think sheep^-grazing does not do 
anything like the damage that goat-browsing does, 

11092. Of course, I ask that question because sheep do contribute some 
important manurial necesaities for the agriculturist?—Yes. Of course, when I 
say discourage sheep-grazing, I mean I would discourage excessive sheep- 
grazing; sheep-grazing in moderation does very little harm. 

11090. In forest areas where there is a smaller number of trees, 1 suppose 
you have no objection to sheep-grazing?—No objection. 
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11094. In Giktijain, sbiftingf cultivation is being oontirolled indlirectly by 
planters from Assam. There is such a demand lor cooly labour in A^am» 
that they have to import large numbers of labourers from Ganiam?---'Yes. 

11095. Is tiiere not any such industry round about Malabar to control shifts 
ing cultivation in the same manner 

11090. There are lots of tea estates here, and labour could be diverted to 
those places?—^The people who mostly carry on shifting cultivation In Malabar 
are people who do not go to the estates. 

11097, Profeiaor Oangulee: You referred to the Forest Panchayats in answer 
to the questions by the Chairman. Has this system of Forest Panchayats 
minimised the friction between the ryot and the Forest Department?—^Very 
largely indeed. 

11098. Do you find that these Forest Panchayats are generally interested in 
preserving the area under their control?—That is difficult for me to answer, 
because 1 have no longer any concern with these panchayats. The matter does 
not come before me noM’, and I have got to rely for information on this subject 
Oil an officer, who is called the Forest Panchayat Officer, who works under the 
Board of Revenue; he assures me that in a very large proportion of cases the 
panchayat people do really take a genuine interest. I would like just to add 
one thing : in one particular instance which I have inspected several times, a 
place about 15 miles frtiin Madras, I was astounded at the thoroughness with 
which these people had taken on the job of improving the forest; they have 
done it far better than any Forest Department ever could have done. 

11099. So you say the system of Forest Panchayats ia successful?—I cannot 
say it is successful, but generally successful. 

11100. At least the general complaint very often made that the villagers 
are rather uneconomical in tapping the resources of the forest area does not 
hold good?—It is very difficult to say. The Forest Panchayat Officer has told 
me that in a very large proportion of cases in which the forests have been 
handed over to the panchayats the people are taking an intelligent interest in 
them and are doing the work well; but I have only his word to rely on. 

lllOl. Is this idea a new one or the revival of an old idea?—'The idea of 
handing over forests to panchayats started some 12 or 15 years ago; no progress 
was made for some years. I have been in charge of this in my present appoint¬ 
ment, for d| years; when I joined it 1 found there w^as no progress being made 
in the handing over of forests to these panchayats. I investigated and found 
that it was due to the very obvious reason that the panchayat people were 
forced to pay far more than they could afford. I mean, this system has been 
going on bat only in the last three years has it made any real progress, because 
I altered the rules altogether, cut down the rates to reasonable rates and im¬ 
mediately the system jumped into popular favour. 

11102. Have any steps been taken to educate these panchayats with reference 
to the economic exploitation of forests?—^There again this does not come w'itlun 
my province, but I understand that the Forest Panchayat Officer is doing a 
great deal of propaganda work and lecturing to the people; he has under him 
a number of district men who do the same. 

11108. In matters of forest economy?—Yes. 

11104. 8ir Henry Lawrence: Is the Forest Panchayat Officer a forest 
officer?—No; he is a Deputy Collector. 

11105. What is his name?—Mr. Viraswami. 

11106. Has he had any training in forestry?—He has training in this parti¬ 
cular branch of forestry; he was trained by one of the Conservators for a short 
time: alter all, this particular branch of forestry does not require any intensive 
training. A month or so going about with a forest officer is sufficient. 

11107. Sir Ganga Bam: When you talk of a particular branch of forestry 
will you kindly explain what it actually means, about grazing and so on?—Thaw 
is no necessity for scientific forest management as the forest officer understands 
scientifio management. There are practically no trees to worry about. The 
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only m^agament required is keeping goats out and perhaps rsatrietlng the 
number of cattle allowed to graze* 

1X10B« Ptofe%90f Oang^lee: Perhaps he should know something about the 
quality of grass grown?—Yes; after all it does not matter much; whether he 
knows it or does not know it will not alter the quality of grass. 

1110^ Be can, with the Agricultural Department’s help, alter the quality 
of the grass F—♦Yes, but all that means money. 

11110, With regard to fodder, you say in your printed note: * The only 
means which ooeiirs to me is the growing of fodder crops.’ Do you suggest that 
the eultivatooe should grow fodder crops on the lines on which they raise com¬ 
mercial crops?—I would leave that to the people themselves. I do not profess 
to know much about it; what I wanted to bring out in that answer was that 
either on their own land or in the panchayat forests they could do it. 

mil. Which administrative body levies the tax for grazing fees, the Forest* 
Panchayats or yourself?—^Are you talking about forests which have been handed 
over to Forest Panchayats? 

11112. Yes?-—They do it. The system is that the rates which they fiU*e 
allowed to charge are approved of by the Board of Revenue. 

11113. Subject to the approval of the Board of Revenue?—Yes, as regards 
tile rates and as regards the number of cattle which may graze in any particular 
area. Those two points are laid down by the Board of Revenue and, for the 
rest, the panchayat itself has control : it issues permits and so on, 

11114. Mr. Calvert: Apart from the agency tracts and Malabar, is there 
any tract in which you think that conservation should be pursued further in 
the interests of posterity?—Only, I think, on the hill ranges of the Nilgiris 
and Palnis, because all the other large hill ranges where you could do work we 
are already doing as much, I think, as is feasible, simply by protection. 

11115, You do not think that this taking of free fuel and free grazing is 
leading to any permanent damage?—Generally speaking not in the forests over 
which the Forest Department wields control; but about the panchayat foresta 
I should not like to be so positive. 

11110. Your Department of course is coiiOning its activities strictly to areas 
notified under the Act?—Yes, 

11117. Outside those areas there are waste lands unsuited to agriculture 
owing to their being badly eroded or cut up into ravines. Do you think that 
something could be done by affoiestation?—>I do not think so; it all depends on 
whetiber H is a business proposition or not. Of course it might do good to 
spend money on planting up such areas and so on, but it would never pay 
and I do not think that, as far as I know in this Presidency, the area of such 
tracts is great. We have not any of those extraordinarily denuded areas 
that you see in tlie United Provinces. I think the reason is generally that,, 
where denuded areas occur, they are areas of low rainfall. You do not get heavy 
rainfall; where you have heavy rainfall you get big forests. 

11118. Given ravine land of the type l>ing around Jlmnsi, would you place 
that land under the Forest Department or the Revenue Department?—Under 
the Revenue Department. 

11110. Is the Forest Department in Madras undertaking any subsidiary 
industries?—By subsidiary industries do you mean industries apart from, 
timber? 

11120, Something like resin-tapping and so on?—No. I cannot think of any¬ 
thing at the moment except lac; we are just beginning to investigate that. 

11121. Is not the local wattle good for basket^making?—I have never heard 
of its being used for basket-making, 

11122. Have you in Madras any suitable material for barrels^—Yes. We 
actually turn them out; we have got a sort of research station; we have a mill 
designed on the very latest and up-to-date ideas, working partly on a research 
scale and partly on a commercial scale down the line here at Oiavakot about 
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80 mlled Awiity; ilneir^ w© «;re trying woods for all purposes; we heve had great 
su'oeess so i^ar in this. 

11128. Ik) you find suitable wood for chip-basket for carrying perishable 
fruit?-^Ye8, bamboos; in this country baskets are made of bamb^. 

11124. Is paper-makitkg possible?—Yes. We have a big scheme under which 
paper is to i>e made in the Titinevelly district out of bamboo reed which makes 
very good paper. 

11125. So you are dealing with this question of possible subsidiary indus* 
triesf^Yes; we are going on; we are doing a lot of research work at present; 
we are gradually pushing ahead. 

11126. Have you anything to say as to whether goats are a source of loss 
or a source of gain?—^To the community? 

11X27. As regards damage to your own forests?—have never tliought ot 
it in the light of benefit to the community, but, from the forest point of view, 
goats ought to be absolutely banned. 

11128. JUao Bahadur Muniswami Mayudu: In the constitution of Forest 
Panchayats and in the fisting of rent to be paid in the villages, are you con¬ 
sulted by the Revenue Department?—I regret 1 cannot answer that question. 
1 have just returned from five months* leave and I do not know whether any 
changes have been made while 1 have been on leave. 

11129. You were being consulted before you went on leave?—think so. 

11130. May I know' if, before you went on leave and before the forests were 
handed over to the Revenue Department for management, the rent demanded 
from the Forest Panchayafcs w'as more than what you were getting when the 
forests were directly under the control of the Forest Department?—^No. I 
always tried to fix the rent at about what the net revenue w'as to the Govern¬ 
ment before. In some cases the net revenue was a minus quantity, imd in 
these cases a nominal rent was fixed. 

11131. Have grasing lees been raised recently, during the last six years?— 
I am afraid I caxmot answer that. There has been so much change of gracing 
fees during the last ten years or so that I cannot say whether they have been 
recently raised. I think in one or two districts they have been rais^ and there 
they were ridiculously low before. 

11132. The Chairman: Perhaps you could put in a statement at your 
leisure?—Yes. 

11133. Bao Bahadur Munuwami Nayudu : Graaing fees are collected in one 
lump sum at the beginning of the year from the cultivator on the number of 
cattle that the man owns and for which he wants licence?—Yes, on the number 
of cattle. 

11134. Do you not consider that it is very hard for the cultivator to be 
asked to pay the grazing fees in one lump sura?—I do not think so. The amount 
w'hxcb a cultivator pays is in many cases as low as three annas per cow per 
annum; I do not think anybody xvho can afford to keep a cow or two could 
reasonably say that three annas per cow per annum is a hardship. 

11135. Do you know that a ryot owns not one cow but probably 15 or 16?— 
If he can afford to own 15 or 16 cows he can surely afford to pay 15 times 3 
annas. 

11136. I do not mean coal's alone; there are the bulls, buffaloes and others 
and he has to pay 15 times the licence fee in one lump ?—^I do not see any hard¬ 
ship whatever. 

11187. He pays his revenue in four Instalments to the Government. Why 
net gracing fees also?—^I do not see any hardship whateveir; if he were giasing 
those 15 cows on lands belonging to private individuals he would have to pay 
a much higher rate; some of the panchayats are charging Es. 2 per animal. 

11138. Would you consider tiie question of allowing payment in two instal¬ 
ments, paid half-yearly?—^As a forest officer I should prefer that it should not 
be latte in that matiitet because it is a veiw difficult ^ing to collect these fees^ 
Tlif lower they are tiie more it oosts to collect them proportionsEtety. It Would 
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mean more eetabJiehment and more cost and there is alwa^^s the danger, from 
the point of view of Government, of people failing to pay the rest of their fees.* 

11189, Po you hold forest conferences with the ryots?*—No, we have so little 
to do with the ryots that we do not do that. 

11140. Do your district officers hold conference with the ryots?—do not 
think very many nowadays. They used to, but as most of the loots’ forests 
are being hand^il over to panohayats for management the necessity for such 
conferences is considerably less than it used to be. 

11141. May I take you to a particular district, say ChittoorP Are there 
not a large number of forests which are not reserved forests but which are 
close to villages and cultivation?—cannot say because I do not know the 
Chittoor district very well; but I should say that there are considerable areas 
of suoh forests close to cultivation. 

11142. In connection with such areas do you think that the District Forest 
Officers should know what the ryots have to say?—There is absolutely nothing, 
to prevent them holding a conference. 

11148. ’Would you advise them?—If it was brought to my knowledge that 
there was a demand, I think it would be a w'aste of time if there were no real 
desire on the part of the ryots. If there is a desire by all means the district 
officers should hold the conference, 

11144. Do you know whether there is a demand for management of forests 
by panchayat system in the case of the Ghittoor forest itself?—do not know* 
But it is extremely likely. 

11145. Would you favour the proposal of the management being entirely with 
the Forest Department subject to the payment of rent?—I do not quite follow 
you. 

11146. You know that at Tiruvannamalai there are second and first class 
forests managed by Forest Panchayats. The control is entirely in the hands of 
the Forest Department. I want you to say whether you would extend that prin¬ 
ciple to the forests in other districts also?—I am against it because it means 
yet another system of management. We have already two systems, control by 
the Forest Department absolutely and control by panchayats. I am against 
introducing the confusion which is incidental to another system. I am advised 
that the system in Tiruvannamalai should be given up in favour of the regular 
Forest Panchayat system. 

11147. So you are opposed to entrusting the people who are living very 
tiear the forests, ^nd who have to go there for all their requirements, with the 
power of managing those forests through their panchayats?—That depends 
entirely on whether the forest is a forest of local importance or a forest of 
provincial importance. If it is a forest of local importance it has been, or 
should have been, classed as such and it should be managed by the panchayat. 
But if it is and has been classed as forests of provincial importance I do not 
think that it is right, having regard to the general interests of the public of the- 
Madras Presidency, to leave such forests of provincial importance to the manage¬ 
ment of local villagers. 

11148. You are satisfied that so far as the forests entrusted to the panchayats 
are concerned they are being managed satisfactorily?—I am not personally con¬ 
versant with the subject. I am informed by the Forest Panchayat Officer that 
generally speaking the management is fairly good. 

11149. Mr. Calvert: Forest conservation is a highly technical subject?— 
Conservation of what I call forests, not conservation of tracts which the member 
is talking about now. 

Mao BahaduT Muniswami Nayudu: I am talking only of the gracing, 
facilities. 

11150, Sir Henry Lawrence: The Forest College here at Coimbatore is 
under your charge?—^Yes. 

11151. For what class of officers do you conduct your teaching there?—The^ 
staff qf teachers comprises five, the Principal and four Instructors, The Piin- 
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cipal and two ol tbo Instructoirs are membete of the Imperial Forest Service* 
The other two Instructors are membevi; of the Madras Forest Service. 

11152. I am asking you w’hat class of officers you are training there?-—I beg 
your pardon. We train Foresters already in the Forest Bepartoent; era train 
them to be Kangers; Banger is the next higher grade. 

11153. Are you training men for direct appointment to the Forest Service?— 
At present the training is entirely confined to men already in the Forest ^rvi<^. 
That is because there was previously over-recruitment of men who were recruit¬ 
ed with the dea of working for a short time in the department and then going 
to the Forest College. Until those men are trained we confine the training to 
men who are already in the service; after that we shall take people from out¬ 
side. Perhaps I ought to explain a little further. This college does not only 
train Madras men. In fact out of 120 men there are only 16 from Madras. It 
takes men from the Central Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Coorg^ 
Ceylon, Travancore, Hyderabad. With the recruitment of these men I have 
nothing to do; they are simply, sent by those Administrations and we are asked 
to train them. 

11154. Bo men go from this eollega to Behra Bun?—No. 

11155. You do not train any one for the Provincial Service?—No. 

11156. That work is concentrated at Behra Bun?—Yes. 

11157. Bo you carry out any research work here?—No, not in connection 
with the college. The research work that w^e do is of two kinds. One is eilvi- 
cultural and concerns the methods of growing trees; the other is research into* 
the economic side, that is the quality of timber and that sort of thing. Silvicul¬ 
ture is carried out by a special officer. He works under the Conservator of 
Working Plans. Working plans are, shortly, detailed plans prescribed for the* 
administration of forests for ten years or so. The other research is done in 
Madras more or loss in co-operation with the Engineering College at Guindy; 
that IB research into the economic side of timber. 

11158. Economic use of the timber?—Not only timber but minor products- 
such as myrobalans; that is done at Madras. 

11159. At what college?—It is done by one of our own officers. He works 
in connection with the Behra Bun Hesearch Institute and does testing of timber 
with the Engineering College. He is chiefly engaged in the coDection of informa¬ 
tion for pushing the sale of timber. 

11160. Have you ever tried in your forests the manufacture of manure from 
Lantana?—^No. 

11161. Has any research been made?—Some French gentlemen spent » 
good deal of money in working out a scheme for utilising the oil from Lantana^ 
in Coorg; but as far as I know nothing has come of it. 

11162. There was a suggestion from the Birector of Agriculture that the 
Forest Department could make large quantities of manure; has that been ever 
tried?—am very much against trying it, because my officers are not trained 
to that sort of work and we have not yet got our timber forests working really 
efficiently. 

11163. You do not foresee any difficulty in officers of the other Bepartmente- 
entering your forests?—No, no. 

11164. Would you agree to have that w’ork done by others?—Yes. My point 
is that forestry is a highly technical subject and it is waste of time to put a 
man trained for three years in forestry, at large expense, on to carry out works 
such as you suggest when there is any amount of real forest w^ork to be done. 

11165. There is serious annoyance to the forest and the villagers where 
forests harbour noxious plants, like Lantana?—^In some cases Lantana is 
gradually destroying the forests. 

11166. And overrun the neighbouring fields?—Yes. 

11167. So it is a matter of sufficient importance to take notice of?—Very 
much so. As far as the Forest Department is concerned the remedy is net 
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rery dilEeult. In my opinion the remedy is to continue to burn} it reduces the 
density very much. 

11168. Is there any difficulty in burning It?—^No; it is fairly easy in the hot 
weather. 

11169. You say your department has been engaged in large timber opera* 
tions. Do you accept the view of some people that you are becoming the 
timber merchants of Government?—^Not altogether. My object is to show the 
market and the world at large that the species of timber which grow in the 
Madras Presidency are really valuable. Hitherto many of them have been 
looked upon aa useless. We are trying to prove the value of these timbers and 
we have been very successful although we started operations only three years 
ago. Supposing we can show the world that our unknown timbers are really 
valuable we might expect private enterprise to come and take concessions from 
Govemm^t. 

11170. Can you indicate any success in the work you mentioned?—^There are 
two timbers which, three years ago, were unknown to the trade; in fact I do 
not think they have any local trade names. One of these timbers we have 
recently sold at a price which approximates very nearly to that of teak. 

11171. What is that timber?—One is .4crocarpus fraxinifoliuB* I do not say 
we can get teak prices for all of it, but some has actually been sold for a sum 
which approximates to that of teak. Another is Polyalthea fragranB, Two 
years ago no one had ever heard of it; it had no local name; even the jungle- 
men did not know it. 

11172. Have you a very large demand for those timbers?—The demand is 
very large. Even now we cannot meet the demand from one company alone, 
the Standard Oil Co.; we cannot meet the demand which exists from that 
company for making boxes. There are other timbers in which success has been 
attained, but I cannot give you any details. 

11178. Sir Ganga Ram wants to know whether those timbers are fit for 
railway sleepers?—They have not been tried for railway sleepers, but I should 
say tliey are not, 

11174. Can you tell us the yearly revenue of your Departmeut for the past 
lew years?—^It varies from 48 to ^ lakhs. 

11175. What is the expenditure?—That is about 48 lakhs; both expenditure 
and revenue hover about the 50 lakhs line. 

11176. In former years you were working at a loss?—We were working on 
a very much greater profit; there was a surplus of 20 lakhs or so because 
chiefly, the establishment then cost ver^* much less; but we shall work at a 
very much greater profit in a few more years; it is only a question of organising. 
In this Presidency till recently the administration of ryot’s forests which I spoke 
about this morning was very easy, forest guard was paid Rs. 8; he is 

now paid Rs. 25. It was easy, because you had not to invest any money in 
roads and builffings or anything else; ail you had to do was to have a man to 
collect the revenue. These forests assumed a false importance, and the result 
was that Government, or the head of the Forest Department, which was then 
the ^ard of Revenue, looked to the diatricts where these forests chiefly grew 
as their chief source of revenue, with the result that the real forests were 
neglected. Tliat was possibly all right as long as you paid the forest guard 
Rs. 8, but when you are paying three times as much, it does not pay. 

11177. Dr, Hyder: Are these forest guards now under the panchayats or 
are they under you?—Some are under us, some under the panchayats. I was 
speaking of these guards in general for the purpose of giving an example* 

11178. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is yowt revenue likely to be affected by 
transfer of these lands to Forest Panchayats?*—No; on the oontfnry it will 
improve the revenue, not the gross, but the balance, because theee lands were 
costing UB a very great deal to administer, and we can get rid of ell the estab- 
iisbaent. By ^ end of last March, although this transfer h$d only been 
gdng on about a year or two, we bad saved oontidefebly in eetabHsfameht. 

^ JH 
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11179. When you are pwaned to reduce graaiug leee ^d other eucb ihi»ge 
m favour of local ryots aud it is only a question of co&iicting interests of Itie 
general tax-payers and of the local residents, you as a rule decide in lavoaf of 
the general tax-payer; is that a fair way of putting "your policy?^! do not decide 
it; the fixing of faxing fees, etc., does not rest wHh me, but with the Govern¬ 
ment; they, I think, have bean a little too lenient in the matter. 

11180. Lenient to the local residents at the expense of the general tax¬ 
payer?—Yes. There is a great deal to be said on both sides; we have never 
really tried to improve the ryot^s grazing grounds. 

11181. In the note of the Director of Agriculture which you have seen, it U 
suggested that forest olEcers should be in charge of these reserved forests on the 
ground that the local people possess no expert knowledge of either forestry cr 
agriculture. You do not accept that view?—^No; I do not, because as I said 
before, the forest officers are trained for a particular purpose and not for that 
sort of work; my point is that the training that is required for the administra¬ 
tion of the forests in question is a thing which can be acquired by any intelligent 
man in two or three months; it is quite a different thing from training in real 
forestry. 

11182. Then the Director of Agriculture has also made a suggestion that 
the Forest Department might assist in matters of silage, and in growing seeds 
for kolinji, wild indigo, and daincha. Do vou consider that you have any staff 
available for carrying out that kind of work?—No. We have not. 

11183. Do you wish to have that staff?—^No; because that staff is bound to 
cost us a lot. I do not know whether it will cost the Agricultural Department 
more or less, h\it it certainly will be inefficiently supervised by the Forest 
Department. It would \>g quite another matter if you had such operations as 
silage making and other fodder operations alongside big timber forests, but most 
of these places are himdreda of miles away from our real forests; that means 
imperfect supervision on the part of the superior officers and therefore increased 
cost. I do not know much about the details of the posting of agricultural 
officers, but I should imagine that the agricultural officers would have to be 
iriore or less on the spot to he able to supervise that. I do not wish to be 
understood as in the least antagonistic to the Agricultural Department; we are 
ready to help thcTu in evers' possible wav, except by putting on our trained forest 
officers to do work which in my view^ they are not trained to. 

11184. ITou are in close touch with the Agi’icultural Department?—I think 
I rnav say so. 

11185. Do your officers work without friction?—<We have very little to do with 
the Agricultural Department. When you asked me w'hether we were in close 
touch. T took it that vou asked me whether I was in close touch with Mr. 
Anstead. A« a Department w^e are not in close touch; we have generally very 
little to do with the Agricultural Department. 

11186. You think it is a duty which should be performed by somebody else? 
—Yes. 

11187. If it is to be performed by the Agricultural Department the officers 
of the .Agricultural Department will be working in your areas. Would it be 
poRftilde to work without friction?—Tertainly it would be possible. If there 
were frictions Mr, Anstead w'ould inform me and I could see that there was 
no friction. I think that sort of friction is absolutely unnecessary; we erv 
ready to give every possible help. 

11188. Quite so; I see vour position. The only question is what is the best 
ff-vstem. If you can w’ork In concord, then the object will be attained. You are 
prepared to see that that is done?—^I am. 

11189. Bir Ganffd Ham: Have you made any researches into the producin cf 
your forests such as examination of trees for the making of wood pulp, chair* 
making. etc.?*---We do not do much research here in this Presidency; such 
research i« done at Dehra Dun. 

11190. But have you any product in your forests fit for the manufacture of 
wood pulp?— 1 believe no feasible scheme has yCt been worked out for IndlC 
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4or making T(’x>o(i pulp to be used as paper^ But we have got a scheme under 
which private enterprise is now negotiating with Government for the right to 
SI86 a reed (a small bamboo) for paper making. 

11191. Is that a product of this Presidency?—^Yes. 

11192. Have you any other product; say a product for basket-making?— 
Basket-making is a thing which has never occurred to m6» because it is a 
oottage industry, or rather the jungleman’s industry. 

11198. We want to find some subsidiary occupations for the agricultural 
classes, and what I ask you is, can you suggest any product of your forests which 
will lead to the establishment of & subsidiary occupation of that kind?—can¬ 
not, because the real forests where such material grows are far removed from 
the agricultural people. About these subsidiary industries, I may say wherever 
the agriculturists live near forests, in South Eanara and Malabar on the 
West Coast, there is employment of that sort, making baskets, etc. 

11194. Bo you grow pine trees?—^There is a plantation of pine trees at 
£odaikanal on the Pain! hills. 

11195, Bo you mdke any use of pine?—No. 

11196. Pine trees are imported from America for ceilings; have you any 
timber to suit that purpose?—These pine trees that we grow are absolutely use¬ 
less, because they grow on liill tops and they cannot be got at. But as regards 
the imports of timber into this country, which amount to some erores of rupees 
in value, we in the Madras Presidency can supply every stick of timber that 
is imported. 

11197. Bo you import a large amount of timber into Madras?—No, we do 
not; I was speaking of the imports by the trade. 

11198. What part of it can you supply?—Everything; every part of it. 

11199. You can supply all that demand?—The timbers that I have just men- 
tioned are found to be very good for making boxes; there are other timbers that 
are good for construction, which we can supply, 

11200. Is there manufacture of planks in this Presidency?—^The timber 
industry is undeveloped; there are a few mills down on the West Coast. 

11201. Is there any timber which is fit for making matches?—Yes; many 
kinds of it. 

11202. Have you supplied them to people here?—Yes, 

11208. Is there any match factory here?—^There is a small cottage industry 
in matches. 

11204. What timber have you got for matches?—^The silk-cotton tree, which 
is a common tree on the West Coast; and there are several others. But that is 
not my special line, and I cannot tell you much about it; but there are plenty 
of them. 

11205. I suppose they could cut them?—Yes. 

11206. And you would have no objection to giving them?—No. The diffi¬ 
culty about matches at present is to obtain enough timber of suitable species 
within a reasonable distance of your factory. It is a very different thing in 
Sweden; you have got your factory at a certain place and all round it are large 
forests which contain only one kind of timber. In this country you may have 
A factory but may not get in the surrounding forests more than one or two trees 
per acre of suitable species, 

11207. When the monsoon fails, do your forests suffer too?—No. 

11208. It has no effect?—Are you talking about big trees? 

11209. Big or small; when the monsoon fails does your department suffer 
m any way?—No. 

11210. Out of your income, can you say how^ much is due to the old forests, 
and how much is due to your exertions or is the product of your industry?— 
The great majority of the income is derived from the primeval forests, not 
from the fnreste we created. 
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11211. From old forests?—^Yes. 

11212. The Chairman: Your exertions are almost creative of nevr trees?—* 
We do a great deal of it. 

11218. Sir Ganga Bam: Have these Forest Panchayats any civil or criminal 
powers?—^That I am afraid I cannot say, because, before I went on leave, the 
whole thing was more or less in the melting pot. 

11214. In whose hands is the responsibility for counting the number of 
cattle? Who makes out the bill for the grazing fees? Is it the forest guard?—* 
It is not done quite in that way. A man comes and says ** I have 25 heads of 
cattle, I want 25 permits.” Then he goes and grazes his cattle. The forest 
guard comes into the forest and checks the number of cattle which are being 
grazed with the permits; they are not counted beforehand. 

11215. Supposing, instead of 25 cattle the man grazes 85, has the forest 
guard the authority to interfere?—It all depends on the arrangement which he 
makes with the forest guard, but according to the book the forest guard is 
supposed to prosecute him, or rather to report him. 

11210. Or allow him to go, on receipt of some commission?—^That is illegal 
gratlhcation; he is not allowed to let him go. 

11217. In your reserved forests, do you allow the people to collect leaves of 
trees for the purpose of manure? Supposing they take away the sweepings of 
leaves of trees, would you allow it?—^Not as a general rule.' 

11218. You would have no objection to that?—I would have an objection: it 
depends on the local circumstances entirely. On the West Coast, in South 
Kanara and Malabar, v^here rainfall is copious and the growth is very fast, 
the people are allowed to take as much manure leaf as they like. This does 
no harm in my opinion; but I am a heretic in this respect, and some other 
officers do not agree with me. But in the dry districts, if you collect all the 
leaf on the ground, your forest will very soon die out. 

112B>. Do you suffer from incendiarism?—Yes. 

11220. Do they do it for mischief?—Yes, for mischief, or having a grudge 
against the forest officer, 

11221. Can you suggest some trees which will grow on the borders of fields, 
very easy growing trees, which w'ill supply the cultivator’s requirements?—I 
think Caauarina would be the best in this Prasidencjy; it gives the best return, 
and is quick-growing; possibly some species of Eucalyptus might be tried. 

11222. Have you encouraged any ryots to grow them anywhere here?—It 
does not come within my province to do so. 

11228. I do not understand the meaning of shifting cultivation. Can you 
explain it?—It is known all over the country by different names. It is called 

podu,” ” kumrt/' etc. 

11224. People can go anywhere into the forest and cultivate?—^They go into 
the forest, cut down trees, and they gro^v one or two crops possibly, and then 
go off to another place, and start over again. 

11225. Are there any areas in this Presidency which require afforestation? 
—A certain amount, as I said before, should be done in tlie Nilgiri district, 
on the Nilgiri hills, and the Palni hills. 

11226. Is it not very necessary to afforest them, because they contribute 
to the fioods?—Yes. Not a very great deal is required, because the grass, to 
a certain extent, holds up the water, but a great deal of damage has been done 
during the last 100 years by the practice of burning the grass annually; the strips 
of evergreen forests which grow alongside the streams are spoiled by these fires, 
and in many cases have been entirely destroyed. 

11227. What remedy do you suggest for the purpose of retarding the 
velocity of the water flowing downF—Planting suitable species of trees.' 

11228. Would you not terrace them in order have some coltivatioaP—* 
that would be a superhuman work; you are dealing with enormous areas. 
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11229, Supposing a man asked you to give him tbe land for that pui^E>os6» 
WDuld you give it to him?-^If he promised to do it. 

11200. It ne asKed for land to make terraces on the bare hUli, wouM you 
give it to him?*—df there were some arrangement, by which we could enforce 
our conditions, certainly I would be very much in favour of grantliig the per* 
mission. 

11231. I understand there are waste lands in this Presidency; do you look 
after them?—No, the Revenue Department looks after them. 

11232. Is there nobody to take any steps to aflorest them?—No. 

11238. Are they not contributing towards floods, if they are left alone like 
that?—Yes, to a certain extent I suppose they are, but it is not very serious. 

11284. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have alluded to the great need for supply¬ 
ing village fuel reserves. Would there be any difficulty, from the teclmical 
point of view, in making out a list of suitable species of trees for such reserves 
in any part of the Madras Presidency?—No, there would be no difficulty. 

11235. Even in the driest tracts, you can provide suitable species for fuel 
reserves ?—Yes. 

11236. Under the most favourable conditions, in your best climates, what 
rotation would be necessary to give you a good fuel supply?—How many years 
would be required?—Casuariua can be grown on a rotation of 7 years, that is 
under expert care and constant attention. I do not suppose you can do this 
on a large scale however; say 12 or 15 years. 

11237. From 7 under the best conditions up to 12 or 15 years under inferior 
conditions ?—Y es. 

11238. So that, the difficulty of accumulated interest does not disturb one 
so much here as it Mould in the case of European forests?—No. 

11239. You referred to the fact that in Malabar there has been too rapid 
exploitation. I think you said that the forests there are in private hands, and 
that at present, you have no jurisdiction. Is that so?—Yes. 

11240. From the technical point of view, n^ould there be any difficulty in 
remedying that state of affairs?—None M^hatever. The west coast is the forest 
man’s paradise. All that you have to do is to throw the seed down, and the 
forest comes up; it is the easiest thing in the world. 

11241. I happened to see some young plantations of Australian trees in that 
tract yesterday, and I was surprised at the rate of growth. You agree that the 
technical problems are very simple?—^Yes, they are simple enough. 

11242. In the case of those forests where you permit grazing at 8 annas 
per cow, is the supply of grass greatly in excess of the demand?—^Ko; the other 
way about; the demand for grass is in excess of the supply. 

11243. 5»li!l. you sto;' at a charge of 3 annas per ccw?—Yes, but we limit 
the number of cattle which may graze. 

11244. Dr. Hydcr: I am quoting the figures from the Government Order 
dated the 13th September 1926 relating to the Administration of Forest Pancha- 
vats. The total area under the administration of these Forest Panchayats is 
1.290 square miles; the number of panchayats working in the Presidency is 623. 
The fees payable to Government were Rs. 6.000; the grazing fee charged per cow 
varies irom 1^ annas to Rs. 1-2-0. How does the total amount paid and the 
grazing fee per unit cow compare with the charges which you levied when the 
reserv^ forests were in your hands?—The fees differ so very widely from 
dii!>trict to district that it is not possible to give you any very definite imswer. 

I think I am right in saying that our fees in forests under the control of the 
Forest Department vary from 3 annas in the case of a great deal of them to 
Re. 1 in a very small number of cases. I should say it varies from 8 to 8 annas, 
generally speaking. 

11245. With regard to making technical advice available to these Forest 
Paneliayat»< X understand that that has been a failure in the Coimbatore district. 
Three out of eight were suspended. Coimbatore has a first class Agricultural 
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ColiBgOi and I utiderstatid it a\bo possesses a Forest College?*—May I ask if tbe 
t^Jiiee eases you refer to are in this report? 

Yes; I m relerrix^ to three out of eight ponohayats under the control 
of the Itevetuie Divisional Officers in the Coimbatore district?—think you have 

hold of Bomething else, if 1 knay say so. lliat is a case of unreserved lauds, 
think; it is not the ordinary Forest Panchayat. 

11247. Are your Forest Fanchayats partly under the Eevenue Divisional 
Officers?—I do not think they have anything to do with the Eevenue Divisional 
Officers at all; they are under the Collector. The panchayats you refer to are 
some under an old system, which has nothing to do with the Forest Department. 

I am not sure, but 1 think I am right in saying that. 

11248. My point is this : do you not think that it is desirable that these 
Forest Panchayats should have the advice of the Forest and Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments?—I do not think there is any necessity for these panchayats to have the 
advice of the Forest Department as such. They have the advice of the Forest 
Panchayat Officer, under whom works the local Poorest Pancbayat Deputy 
Tahsildar as he is called. Those officers, especially the Forest Panchayat 
Officer himself, have been taught all that is necessary for ^em to know by 
senior forest officers. The Forest Panchayat Officer is a man of three years’ 
experience in dealing with these matters, and if he cannot teach the people 
everything they require to know, then he is not worth the pay he gets. I do 
not think there is any doubt that he can teach the people ever^hing they want 
to know. Sometimes it is the other way; the panchayat can teach something 
to the officer. It is a matter of common sense, and not of any great technical 
knowledge. 

11249. The growing of plants and grasses does not require technical know¬ 
ledge?—The growing of any plant, after all, is the ryot’s trade, he knows how 
to grew an ordinary plant; it is just a matter of substituting a tree for grass, 
and some fodder crop or some cereal; it is not a difficult thing for a man who is 
accustomed from his childhood to grow things. 1 do not think there is any 
necessity to get the advice of the more technical forest officer on the subject. 

11250. Take the case of the nholu forest; 1 understand there has been a 
rapid deterioraiicm there. Is there any provision under which advice is given to 
these people?—No. 

11251. No advice is given either by the revenue or the forest officers?—No; 
might 1 add, if it w^ere given, it would not be acted upon. 

11252. Take the case of the match Industry; is there any match factory in 
the Madras Presidency?—I do not think there is anything except as a cottage 
industry. 1 am not sure, and 1 could not be certain about it, but I think 
the only match factory is one in the State of Travancore. 

11253. South Kanara is in your Presidency?—^Yes. 

11254. In the neighbouring State of Mysore, near about Shivgaon, they are 
starting a match factory; I imagine perhaps you know whether the timbers 
available there are of the same kind as in the district of South Kanara?— 
Probably. 

11255. So far, no match factory has been started in this Presidency?—^None 
that 1 know of. 

11256. What difficulty Is there? Is it the absence of private enterprise?— 
That is a vary big question; the absence of private enterprise, yes. Private 
enterprise being absent it is necessary for the Government to get the timoer 
out; to get timber out of these forests is a very difficult and complicated thing 
requiring a tremendous amount of organisation; the forests in widoh these 
timbers grow, most of them and the best of them, are in very inaccessible places, 
particularly with practically no roads, or buildings; for seven or eight months 
m year thmfe is heavy rain and leeches are bad; the forests are feverish. You 
can undexstmid that in order to organise work in pieces like that a tremendous 
lot of spade work is necessary. We have to lay out roads, we have to build 
h<maei m the subordinates and we have to (^t machinery to work and so on. 
alt that means a lot of expense and the reason why the thing is not organised at 
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present is that OoTernment has not been able to face the necessary eapenditore 
in the past. We are now doing as much as we possibly can with the estohlish- 
ment at our disposal in organising large scale exploitation of forests with the 
hope that private enterprise will see that it is a paying thing and come in* 

11257. Leave alone the question of machinery and things of that kind. 
Would you admit that no forest property is of any use unless you have also the 
provision for the construction of roads? Are you undertaking an active pro* 
gramme oi road construction in your forest property?—We are not undertaking 
any particular programme of roads at present; but we have just drawn up 
a programme which is going to be submitted to the Government, a programme 
for the next iive years. 

1125B, These forest roads are under your department. They are not under 
the Department of Public W’orks or some other department?—No; under the 
Forest Department. 

11259. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: 1 have only one question to put to 
you. Before putting that I would explain that the class of panchayats to 
which Dr. Hyder referred are not the Forest Panchayat proper but a few 
panchayats which were begun years ago and run by Revenue Divisional Officers, 
They are languishing and they are being gradually transferred to the Forest 
Panchayat Officer. The question that I wish to put is the very same question 
which Dr. Hyder put to you. May I ask you to consider that question again 
about the need for technical advice, co-operation of the Forest and Agricultural 
Departments by way of offering technical advice to the Forest Panchayat 
OfiBcer and his staff in the matter of working these Forest Panchayats?—The 
present Forest Panchayat Officer and his staff stand in a somewhat peculiar 
position, do they not? The present Forest Panchayat Officer was trained by 
you for two years or so and his staff was also trained by you. But you cannot 
expect that state of affairs to continue. If the present man goes another man 
might come, but he will not have the training which the present man has had. 
1 find that the Forest Panchayats are engaged actively in tree planting and 
that they planted about 33,000 trees within the last year. Do you think that 
this operation of tree-planting and the operation of introducing exotic grass, 
or improving the present grass supply in these reserves, should be done efficient- 
ly by these panchayats without the staff getting some sort of technical training 
or at least technical advice through the co-operation of your Department and 
the Agricultural Department?—^As regards grass and the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, I am afraid I cannot answer; I have not enough knowledge of them. As 
legards tree planting I think the ordinary ryot in planting the trees does as 
well as the ordinary forest officer, and I think it w'ould be a waste of material 
to have a regular forest staff to supervise such works. But on the other hand if 
it is shown to be necessary I should be only too glad to lend the services of a 
forest officer w*hen and where necessary. But I think to keep a man permanent¬ 
ly on w^ork of that sort is waste of material. 

11260. What is in my mind is periodical visits by your responsible officers 
or District Forest Officers to these reserves, and offering of suggestions in re^ 
gard to the way in which plants should be raised, s\iggesting the kind of pla^ 
that should be raised and so on?—It w^ould doubtless do good; but the question 
is w’hether it is necessary and w^hether it is w'orth the expense. 

11261. Profemor Ganyulee: Have you ascertained w'hether the Railway 
Department imports any sleepers from outside?—Yes, they import large quan¬ 
tities from outside. 

11262. Cannot you supply their need8?--'We cannot for the reason which I 
gave just now, that we are not organised. As soon as we have organised, we 
can supply every single sleeper required in India. 

11268. If there is any merchant you will give facilities?-—Only too gladly. 
Let him come forward; but so far I have not met a»y. 

11264* Have you any method by which you bring your timber from distriote 
to the market or to the rivers, such as tramways and so on?—That is a techaiesJ 
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matter with which our technical branch, the Forest Engineer, deals. I am 
afraid 1 cannot answer that. 

11265. But are you aware of any such method?—We have not got any at 
the present moment. 

11266. Sir Thomas Middleton: The present Panchayat Officer was trained 
by you?—^Not by me personally, but by one of my subordinate officers. 

11267. Assuming he vacated his post, would his successor not also have 
the same forest training? Is it not a necessary condition?—I think it would 
be necessary; but the point has not arisen yet. 

11268. I inferred from the question put to you by Mr. Raghavayya that 
there is some danger if this forest officer were to vacate his poet that his 
successor might not have a similar technical training?—^Tho training is a matter 
of a short time; two months, I think, will be enough. 

11269. Dr, Hyder: How much pay does this Forest Panchayat Officer 
draw?—I really cannot say; he gets his pay as Deputy Collector, plus an allow¬ 
ance. 

11270. Could not your Rangers or Foresters undertake such work?— 
Rangers could undertake the work quite well. 

11271. So it would be a good policy to transfer Rangers to that post?—I 
do not think that all the Rangers can do the work now done by the Forest 
Panchayat Officer himself, but there will be one or two exceptions who could 
do it. For some reason or other Government are opposed to that. 

11272. They clo not favour the transfer from your department to the Revenue 
Department V—No. 

11273. Professor Ganyulve: Regarding creative activities of your depart¬ 
ment do you have any forest nurseries?—Not in the sense in which they are 
known in Europe, nothing permanent. Our chief creative activity is at 
Nilnml)ur in Malabar where we have about 6.fM)0 acres of teak forest. We are 
planting there and make temporary nurseries as required. 

11274. Do you extract tannin?—I do not know. 

11275. Is any research carried on?—^Not here, but at Debra Dun. 

11270. You mentioned that private enterprise was negotiating with you for 
the manufacture of paper. Is that enterprise an European enterprise?—I do 
not know whether I am correct in answering a question of that sort. It is 
confidential at present. 

11277. Rut private enterprise is negotiating?—Yes. 

11278. With regard to coffee and tea plantations, they are increasing in 
area, arc they not?—Yes; the area under coffee is not increasing to any con¬ 
siderable extent; the area under tea is increasing as fast as land can be got. 

11279. That would be a serious drawback: it would affect the forest area 
very much?—If the forest area is not suitable for commercial management for 
the growing of timber and so on, I would rather see it under tea than lying 
waste and my policy has been to give all possible facilities for tea growing. 

11280. Mr, Cahert: Is the Forest Department here Reserved or Trans¬ 
ferred ?—Reserved. 

11281. And this Panchayat Officer, is he Reserved or Transferred?— 
Reserved. 

Deirnn Bahadur Baghavayya: As Deputy Collector he is a Reserved officer. 

11282. Dr, Hyder: The Denartment of Panchavats comes under the Trans¬ 
ferred subject, does it not?—I am sure it is a Reserved subject because it is 
dealt with by the Hon’ble Dr. Usman Sahib. 

11283. Mr, Calvert: Both Reserved?—Both Reserved. 

11284. I should like to ask whether your department will .send ns a brief 
account of the work done at the research station in connection with the utilisa¬ 
tion of forest produce for industrial purposes. Will you send us a note on the 
subject?—Yes. 
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The Chairman: One qi^estion. I noticed in Mysore that witbin a 
few iniies radius there were quite a number of plantations, I think they were 
Cssuarina plantations. Is that right?—Yes. 

11286. I)o you happen to know whether they are encouraged by the Stale 
in Mysore or whether they are prirate ventures?—I believe that all of them 
round Bangalore are private ventures. But what the policy of the Mysore 
State is I cannot teU. 

11287. For fuel?-—Yes, for fuel. It is a paying business. 

11288. Would it be a paying business here?—It all depends on the locality. 
It is a very paying business in Madras, All round Madras you see the same 
thing; but I presume it is not a paying business in a district like Coimbatore 
because we* do not see the plantations here. 

11289. You think that it does exist where it would pay?—Yes. 

11290. You do not think there is anything that you can do to encourage 
the planting of these trees?—No, I do not think so. 

11291. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are the plantations here in Madras under the 
Forest Department?—They are entirely private. Homo were originally made 
by the Forest Department. Some years ago Government announced that they 
were adopting the policy of giving up all such W'ork. 

11292. But the system was introduced by the Forest Department?—I can* 
not say whether it was introduced by the Forest Department or not. Probably 
private people al«!a introduced it. I think it was a question of supply and 
demand. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. It. T. PAUL# 0«B£.» B«A.» NAtkmal Secritftry» Nmlioiud Coimdl 
df tilt Y. M. C. As. tf Itdit, Burma md Ceylon, Salem. 

Repliei to the Quoetionnalri. 

Question 1.— Eeseaech.—(c) It U my impression that there is not yet 
m India adequate appreciation of the necessity for research work along 
lines of Soil Chemistry and Soil Bacteriology. I was struck by the enor¬ 
mous importance given to this line of work in America and particularly 
since the War, on the Continent, more especially in the Eastern countries 
of Europe, This impression was confirmed for me by the Head of 
flothamstead, with whom I discussed it in 1919, and compared notes in 
1924; and also by Dr. Mann of Cornell University whom I ran across in 
Prague, 1924. It is my belief that very considerable light will be throwm 
on the value or otherwise of the empirical agricultural tradition of India 
when the organic aspects and possibilities of soils are studied. It is high 
time that this line of research is given the importance that it deserves, 
alongside, of course, of other lines of research. 

I am not a student of science: my observations are those of a student 
of economics. 

Question 2.—Agbicuetural Education. —What is agricultural education 
for? 

(a) For the millions of Indian farmers; 

(h) for a staff for demonstration, propaganda and educational pur¬ 
poses (who should be several scores in India); 

(r) for securing very high grade scientific workers (who should be 
few in number). 

In a country liko India where agriculture is practic'dly fhe occupation 
of its millions, the only logical way of providing agricultural education in 
all its grades is to make it absolutely part and parcel of the general scheme 
of education which is provided for the whole country. The entire scheme 
of rural education should bear a very strong, I should say highly pre¬ 
ponderating, agricultural bias. 

In the old days (down to my memory) almost every caste village had 
its school, the teacher like ail the village artisans^ etc., being entirely 
supporte<l by the village itself, payment being in kind. The teacher was 
himself a farmer, sometimes cultivating himself, sometimes through a 
tenant. (The Panchmas were outside the privilege of this school.) With 
the statutory provision now secured for the registering of village panchayats 
it should be possible to revive the good features of this system. Education 
would then go to the village child (of both sexes, as inde^ in the old days 
in South India) and not as now all the enterprising, well to-do and intelli¬ 
gent children eventually drawn away from the village. Such a revived 
rural education, which ^lould as soon as possible, by design, submerge the 
present plant of rural education, should be bias^ with agricultural facts 
and principles. 

This in itself should suffice for securing the first of the objectives noted 
above for agricultural education. The insurance of this lies in the quality 
of training and attention which the rural teachers get. Provided they are 
thema^vea products of an agricultural middle school and their pedagogic 
training has been related to the atmosphere of such a school, provided they 
are helped by Bupervisors attached to the agricutural middle school, and 
also provided that as a rule they are themselves farmers, the ordinary 
rural education of the country ought to suffice for (i) giving elementary 
general knowledge in regard to many aspects of life important to the 
villager, (li) literacy and (iii) a general capacity for receiving and nssimi- 
kting the further knowledge, theoretical and practical, brought to them by 
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Agricultural Demonstrators and propagandists, by co-operative organisers, 
by Health Officers, etc. 

Agricultural education, strictly so called, should be a natural outreach 
from stioh a rural education. The needs of a Province cannot be met 
merely by an agricultural college or dozens of agricultural middle schools 
spotted up and down the country, while rural education is altogether 
devised as a preparation for something else. The answer to question 2 (i) 
in the Questionnaire is that the institutions and therefore the teachers will 
continue to be insufficient for India until there is a remodelling of the 
whole of the rural education and agricultural middle schools arise up and 
down the whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary education. 

May I take the liberty of presenting a copy of the Keport of the Com¬ 
mission on Village Education in India, on which I happened to he a 
member. There are many references to agricultural education in the course 
of the report but more especially I would invite attention to the proposal 
for vocational middle school (which should be the main source for the supply 
of teachers). This idea, it may be mentioned is the father of ** Moga 
which is now so wddely known in missionary educational circles as standing 
for a new type of rural education. 

According to the suggestion in the foregoing paragraphs the ideal would 
be somewhat as follows: — 

(1) One Agricultural college for the Province. 

(2) One Agricultural middle school with Teachers’ Training section 

in each taluk. This should be staffed by graduates of the 
Provincial Agricultural College. Half the duty of the staff will 
be the supervision of the village schools in the taluk, and 
regular demonstration work in that area. 

(a) Tliis also is implicitly answered by the above remarks. According to 
my view there would not be any district without one or more Agricultural 
middle schools to serve the needs of the rural population. 

{Hi) As a matter of fact it is very difficult to draw a line between agri¬ 
cultural classes and non-agricultural classes in India. Almost every one, 
even artisans like goldsmiths and priests like purohits are all indirectly 
and in some cases even directly concerned with agriculture one way or 
another. I cannot therefore answer the que.stion as it stands. I would 
rather say that a farmer should be the rural teacher even more so than 
a rural teacher being a farmer. In other worrls, given a thorough re- 
nioclelling of rural education it should be quite iiossible in every village 
to find a man who is actually a farmer to devote a part of his time, not 
necessarily every day but every season to the running of a small village 
school. This wgvS pretty much as it was from ancient times till within our 
memory. 

(vii and I would suggest the Commission to visit and study the 
experiment carried on at Moga in the Pxmjab. 

(x) There is certainly everywhere keen feeling in favour of land as an 
investment, rather of agriculture as a personal oc'cupation. The “ Middle- 
Class youth ” in most cases has his own or family property which is cul¬ 
tivated hy tenants. His settled attitude is that of an ab^ntee landlord. 
If by the question is meant, getting him to take to agriculture as a 
personal occupation, it is a question of profit and loss, of making it really 
an alternative to be considered in preference to those other oecupationa 
which are now becoming more and more congested. Already we have the 
fact that Matriculates (“ Eligible S.S.L.C.’s and even college men are turn¬ 
ing to farming, some of them in personal labour and some in organising the 
labour of their tenants or servants. Public opinion in this matter is already 
showing signs of improvement. If more attention is devoted hereafter to 
the betterment of rural conditions, the consequent demand it will involve 
on the services of the middle class youth, their personal interest in agricul¬ 
ture wdll become fully established. The question then is, how to make 
Indian Agriculture really pay a decent dividend? 
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(xii) All tlie answers to section (iit) will serve to answer this siiboseciiotir 

(xiii) 1 do suggest that a very courageous attempt be made without any 
loss of time to extend (a) elementary schools in the villages and (h) con¬ 
currently the education of the rural adults without necessary recourse to» 
literacy. The village schools should lie entirely in the vernacular, ehould 
cover no more than four years and should carry a curriculum on the lines 
of the Moga principle. I am enclosing copy of Dr. Mason Olcott’s recent 
book Village Schools in South India ** in which will he found several 
alternative curricula. 

This will imply that a very large number of training schools of the lower 
and higher elementary grades he oi^anised throughout the laud. It will 
also mean the employment of a considerable number of Supervisors to keep 
rural education up to standard. 

Having provided the necessary preparation in this way, I would expect 
each village practically to support its own education. There is no reason 
why it should not, provided the teacher is one of the farmers. It should 
he the aim of all official and non-official organisers of rural education to 
secure such an arrangement as fast as it can be managed. The work 
accompli.shed by one Taluk Board, Cheyyar, in North Arcot district may 
be taken as an earnest of vast possibilities in this line. 

The administration of such rural education should be mainly or even 
entirely for maintaining standards for encouraging rural teachers and in no 
sense should be a censorious supervision to exact work from the teachers. 
The educational work of the teacher should be really controlled by the 
educational demand of the parents in the village itself. It is the public 
oi>inion of the village that should keep the teacher alert, this public opinion 
being substantially represented by the perquisites of the teacher from 
threshing floor to threshing floor. The “ Supervisor ” (who should also be 
a Demonstrator) should be part of the staff of the Training Schools and 
should form the link between the Training School and the village, on the 
one hand keeping the village school master up to standard and facing 
the actual day to clay problems of the farmer and on the other hand keep¬ 
ing the Training School up to the actualities of current life. The district 
should have an Inspector on its staff to guide and regulate the work 
of the ** Supervisors The Inspector ’’ would be the district Demonstra¬ 
tor and the “ Supervisors ’’ the Assistant Demonstrators, under his guid¬ 
ance, but still part and parcel of the staff of the middle school. 

The financing of the village school should not be charged, eventually^ 
on provincial finance. The village itself should bear all the expenses, capital 
and recurring. Payment will usually he in kind. The expenses of train¬ 
ing, supervision, inspection and general administration, t.c., middle schools,. 
Supervisors, etc., will lie of course on a very large scale. Towards this I 
recomiiieml that money be found by drastically decreasing State aid to 
secondary and University education. It is quite unnecessary to labour the 
point that education in India is too top-heavy. The Sadler Commission 
Report has establiKhed this fact beyond any further necessity for argumenta¬ 
tion. Since the Sadler Commission things have become w*orse and not better, 
and the problem of the unemployment of the educated youth of the country 
has in recent years become a national problem amounting to a calamity. It 
is no longer justifiable to expend money out of State revenues to further 
assist secondary and University education, especially as th^ bulk of the 
State revenue is drawn from the rural population. As in most countries 
the privilege of higher education should Iw paid for in full by those 
who desire it. The country will be ruined if there is not a continuous 
stream of men and women with the highest possible University equipment 
that is humanly possible. But we have reached a stage when this fact 
is appreciated so widely in the country that it will be paid for hv a suffi¬ 
cient number of people to maintain first class standards and sufficient to 
provide lendershin for the real needs of the country. There will of coum 
he highly capable youths who are handicapped by poverty. They ought 
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QtrtAinly, in tbe interests of public good, to be financially assisted to go 
through a University course. But such cases will be relatively rare: private 
benefactions will probably take cat^ of them. Still a limited number of 
scholarships should be established and awarded exclusively on the dual 
ground of poverty and merit,—without any distinction of caste, creed or 
sex. These scholarships should be available for students of every grade, so 
that deserving boys may be picked up in every stage and pushed along 
right up to the top. 

Such a drastic step as the withdrawal of State aid from higher education 
could of course be done only in a period of years. So will the needs of the 
remodelled rural education expand only in a period of years. 1 would 
suggest that the former be on a diminishing scale looking forward to 
entire disappearance, say, in ten or fifteen years. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —\Vc m the “ Rural Re¬ 
construction Department ” of the Y. M. C. A. consider demonstration and 
propaganda as fundamentally a process of education; education in theory 
and education in practice. 

Educational opportunity of the sandai, —In India there is a very ancient 
institution, still absolutely vigorous, which lends itself splendidly to the 
education of the adult villager. Once every week in a convenient centre 
the villagers from five to seven miles radius come and assemble as a market. 
In the Tamil country it is called a ** sandai ” in Bengal it is called a 

hat,^* Almost every villager, man, woman and child, who can at all physi¬ 
cally go, were it only for an hour or two, does make it a point to go to 
this weekly market. Considerable amount of business is transacted at the 
market. But it is partly for business and partly for pleasure. Manj* a 
person goes there merely to huj» the week^s supply of tobacco; it is really 
to meet friends. 

It will be obvious that this national institution, ready-made and Jive, 
offers a splendid opportunity for educational purposes. Here the educator 
can touch (a) practically everybody on the countryside and (?>) practically 
the same set of people every week. In our Y. M. C. A. Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion work we have used this opportunity to good purpose. It is our ex¬ 
perience that villagers, men and women, are willing to spend a good deal 
of time listening to our talks, examining our charts, scrutinising the imple¬ 
ments, and asking many questions, intelligent and based upon practical ex¬ 
perience. Our Secretaries have secured in this work the co-operation of the 
Government officials of the Agriculture, the Ctvoperative, the Health and 
other Departments. 

We advocate that in connection with every one of the larger markets, 
to begin with, and eventually with every market in India, there be estab¬ 
lished a centre for demonstration and propaganda, viz., education. 

Taking a whole countryside, say two or tliree conf.eci«uve taluks, the^e 
weekly markets are so arranged that the professional vendors of cattle, 
grain, cloth, etc., could conveniently go from one centre to another. If the 
weekly market is at Centre A on Monday, it is at Centre B on Tuesday, 
B being say eight to fifteen miles from A. And so every day of the week 
is occupied, the vendor coming round to A on the eighth day. So it is 
quite possible for the demonstrator or demonstrators of agriculture, health, 
Question, etc., to conveniently move on from day to day in the same tradi¬ 
tionally appointed circuit. 

The Farmer-Demonstrator system indispensable. —Bat there will not 
be that effectiveness in the demonstration that we desire until the farmet 
is able to see for himself that what we rec^ommend can be translated intc 
profitable practice in the conditions in which he is condemned to be. The 
Indian farmer is really very shrewd. He suspects, in most oases rightly, 
that our demonstration is under conditions so really different from his that 
it is of really no value to him. His hesitation is due not merely to conserva* 
tism but to a disbelief in our practical business capacity. Nothing is 
economically sound which omits to reckon in any of the conditions actually 
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eutofiag into the proposition. This difficnlty can be overcome only when 
demonstration is done through selected farmers on their own lands in con¬ 
ditions true to the whole countryside. We recall here the American method 
of ** Farmer-Demonstrators.’* In close proximity, as close as possible to the 
site of the weeklj^ market, an intelligent farmer should be persuaded to act 
as a demonstrator. The department should be willing to devote a great 
deal of time and attention towards making his farm a model farm. By 
“ model ” we mean utilising every implement that would make his practice 
perfect, using the right kind of seed, the most Miitable fertiliser and the 
most fruitful method of cultivation. But more. His farm cannot be called 
model until with all such things it is also patently proved to be profitable. 
It should be of a size average to that area, the farmer should be paying 
market value for implements, the seeds, etc. He should be using only 
bullock power, he should in fact be an average normal farmer of the area. 
If in those conditions the Agricultural Demonstrator with the advantages of 
his science and superior organisation is able to show distinctly better profits 
for him, there will be no difficulty whatever in all that is demonstrated 
there being accepted. 

It is within my own experience (I am a farmer myself) that kichilisamha, 
one of the paddy seeds recommended by the Coimbatore College has become 
very popular among the ryots of Salem district, because it was proved by 
actual experiment to produce better outturn and also to be free from the 
ordinary diseases of paddy. We may take a leaf from the sister occupa¬ 
tion of weaving. Some thirty years ago Government established a weaving 
centre in Salem for inducing the weavers to adopt the fly-shuttle loom. 
Salem had at the time about thirty thousand individual looms. But the 
number of those who adopted the fly-shuttle method was negligible, and 
the school was romove<i to Madura, abandoning Salem as hopeless. Within 
a year from that date hundreds of weavers in Salem had of their own 
acc’ord introduced the fly-shuttle. What was the difference? This. The 
Government School recommended the Churchill loom which meant a frame 
and accessories casting something like Rs. 7o. Meanwhile the Salvation 
Army said to itself, ** Why the frameThe weaver digs a pit for himself 
and so nature provides the platform. All the improvement necessary is a 
fly-shuttle. And so the Salvation Army devised a loom called ** The Poor 
Man’s Loom,” which costs only Rs. 10. Some Salem weavers visiting 
relatives seventy miles away had noticed it, learnt it and on their return 
introduced the improvement in their own looms. Their neighbours saw it 
and adoptt'd it rapidly with the result that within a few months after the 
Government School had ignominiously retreated, one could walk through 
streets after streets of Salem and hear continuously the music of the fly- 
shuttle through every window. 

Pamphlets are of no use, l>ecause of illiteracy. Lectures, films and 
charts create interest. They do certainly have some effect. But the actual 
translation of interest into action will take place, and take place very 
rapidlv, if and when the Government Demonstrators are bold enough to 
challenge that their practice, without any advantageous conditions, does 
produce greater profit. 

Question 4.—Aministration.—( a) Agriculture is the essential industry 
of India. It ought to be lifted out of all dangers arising from the fluctua¬ 
tions of finance and personnel incidental to party system in all countries. 
Germany has a telling example in this respect. The War ruined German 
industries and commerce: on top of it came the colossal debt to clear. 
The new Republic was threatened momentarily by the undoubted elements 
within the populace of Bolshevic extravagance and Monarchic reaction. 
Politics was in the hands of ten parties. If in these conditions Germany 
has b^n making very steady economic progress it is because, very early in 
the game, learning from the War experiences, it appointed an Economic 
General vStaff, to take care of all “ essential industries.” and freed this 
department of the State from all interference from the party in power, 
whichever it might he. Fniversal acceptance w’as forthcoming because of 
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•tile palpable fact that there was no shadiow of a poesibility of recorery for 
ruin and bankruptcy excepting through an absolutely relentless programme 
of reconstructing all essential industries. 

Agriculture and elementary education are of such essential importance 
for everything else in India, that universal willingness should certainly be 
forthcoming for a similar arrangement. A certain percentage of revenue 
or the revenue from certain sources ought to be severely earmarked for 
these purpos^ as irreducible minima. This should apply to Imperial as 
well as Provincial Eevenues. The principles of administration should be 
laid down and from time to time revised by a Central Board consisting of 
a majority of * experts ’ a minority of others, with a limited number of 
coopts. It should be a part of the responsibility of this Board to determine 
the irreducible minima to begin with and to revise it from time to time. 
Otherwise, the Central Board should have no executive functions not even 
with reference to the Agricultural Department of the Government of India, 
Indian States which are willing to accept some conditions should be wel¬ 
comed to join in the Board. The details of administration should be irr 
the Province, With the continuous education of public opinion regarding 
relative values, it is to be expected that the Provinces will feel the neces- 
«ity to expend far more than the minimnm indicated. 

The service of the Government of India should be toward: 

(0 Upstream technical research, not necessarily all in a Central Insti¬ 
tute like Pusa, but in collaboration with Provincial Colleges. 
Still, if high grade research is to be maintained, not merely 
from the local utilitarian view point but also in the interests 
of pure science (which is so alxsolutely necessary as ensuring 
true and continued progress in the art of agriculture), the 
Government of India must maintain a first class llesearch 
Institute, which will also provide the opportunity for training 
Indian agricultural graduates of adequate previous preparation 
and proved aptitude for advanced work. Surely India ought 
to afford one such Institute in the interests of her national 
profession. The value of such an institute should be not only 
in the work done there, research and training, but also in the 
real prestige it bears in the scientific world. In other words 
India cannot afford to have anything in this way but what is 
absolutely first class. If it cannot be first class, let us not 
have it; let us be content with the work of the Provincial 
Colleges. 

(ii) Industries subsidiary to agriculture in their pioneering stages, 
chiefly where inter-provincial collaboration will he profitable, 
or where attention to conditions in foreign countries is neces¬ 
sary. Assistance to such will be as called for by each case, 

{Hi) Determination of the Principles of Progress, through the Central 
Board. 

It is under.stoQd that recruitment to higher posts, and of experts will 
be the various Public Service Commissions. 

Question 6.—AGRict^LTT7H.\L Indebtedness.— 


TFor food and clothing 
< For fodder 

( For renewal of work-cattle 
r For repayment of prior debts 
s For marriages and such domestic ceremonies 
( For litigation 


In the bad vears. 


^ In the good years. 


In the bad years it is sheer necessity. In the good years the ryot is a 
victim to others, moneylenders, impecunious relations, law-sharks. 

(ii) His source of credit, even with all the spread of the Co-operative 
Credit Banks in this Province, is still the usurer whose direct interest is 
against the ryot discharging his debt quickly. 
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(Hi) Once in fche grip of debt, the ryot seldom gets relief to the end of 
life, mainly beijause of his own ignorance and easy credulity which place 
him practically at the mercy of the creditor. 

Another reason is that he seldom, if ever, has a margin above bare 
necessaries, to zne^t debts with their rapidly mounting interests. What¬ 
ever margin he might have is swept off into the pockets of middlemen, 
who can wait to sell, whereas the ryot can never wait till prices rise above 
the minimum to which they always sink during the temporary glut of the 
harvest season. 

(h) Every form of law can be subvented by the usurer and his vakil; so 
it looks. In the pre-British days the moneylender was in wholesome dread 
of the countryside, which he could ill afford to over-irritate. The strong 
arm of law now protects person and property from those who might be 
inclined under provocation to take law into their own hands. Duplicity 
has here the advantage over the long suffering honest ryot who is often 
driven to bitter despair. One remedy is in the administration of lavr. The 
old habit of village panchayats should be revived; the Co-operative niovement 
and the new Panchayat Act are already assisting in this respect. Through 
the village panchayat the public opinion of the whole village should be 
brought to l)ear constantly on the professional moneylender. Where cases 
pass beyond the village and go to the twon, Munsifs should he encouraged 
to go far enough into cases to discover the equities and commit them to 
appoint panchayats for adjudication. In criminal administration we have 
♦Juries: in regard to debt and interest, we should have panchayats 
appointed by Court, whose decision should be binding. 

Otherwise 1 would leave contracts free. T would trust to adult educa¬ 
tion, elimination of middlemen, the increase of earning powder through 
better cattle, better farming and better organisation, and the rise of self- 
resptKt in the mind of the ryot. 

Question 8.— laaiGATioN. — (a) I have most earnestly to urge that ex¬ 
haustive consideration be given to the situation in Salem district. 

(i) Unlike most other districts Salem has no good river traversing it: 
the only one which may be culled large is the Ponniar, which however, 
very seldom brings any water down. The Vaniar and the Vellar become 
good after they leave Salem: any decent scheme to tap their upper reaches 
is pre-empted because of the large irrigation interests already vested in 
their waters below' Salem. 

(//) Among all the Tamil districts Coimbatore and Salem are the most 
liable to famines. Of these C^oimbatore is better protected wdth such good 
rivers as the Bhavani and the Noyal, and its 391.3(K) acres commanded by 
perennial wells. If Salem has far fewer w’ells it is due to the worse geo¬ 
logical conditions of its subsoil. 

(hi) The standard of Government is that 0*4 acre per head of the popu¬ 
lation should be protected in a district in order to insure it against famine 
conditions. On this standard Salem ha.s of protection while Coim¬ 

batore and Trichinopoly have Jrd of protection, and Tanjore has more than 
this standard protected. 

The past four years have l>een very bad years, and thc> suffering of 
people and even more of cattle has been intense. Many thousands emi¬ 
grated from Atur, Namakal and Triohengode taluks. Early this year the 
distress in the latter two taluks was very severe. 

In view of this I would suggest two remedies. 

1. That a share be given to Salem in the Mettur waters. The present 
proposal is to benefit primarily Tanjore district, and in a measure Trichino¬ 
poly and Coimbatore districts. Salem has been entirely left out of considera¬ 
tion. And yet the Oauveri is the only good river in the vicinity of Salem, 
forming its western boundary. When a gigantic scheme is projected to 
impound its waters, if no drop of it is to come into Salem district, the 
very last hope will be gone and it will l>e perpetually doomed to the present 
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condition of preoariousness and uncertainty. The following statement will 
illustrate the comparative claims of Salem: — 



Agiicultural 

and 

\ astoral 
population. 

Area at 0*4 
acres ]ier 
head. 

Actually 
protected 
now includ¬ 
ing wells. 

Balance 

requiring 

protection. 

Saleni 

Coimbatore 

Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

• 

1,497,001 

1,526,191 

l,86:^298 

1,638,101 

(•9S,824 

010,476 

544,919 

055,205 

61,900 

223,800 

198,700 

685,600 

686:924 

386,070 

34(;,210 

—80,33.5 


The only objection to tlie proposal is the (‘ost. If the water is to (.‘ome 
at all it must be through a channel which takes olf at the dam so u«} to 
get it at TOO leet l(*vel. That will involve cutting through rock 'ovct some 
distance. \\c» have nuule what calculation we could with the assistance of 
prolossional exports and it apj>ear.'% to us that such a scheme would irrigate 
about 1^8,000 acres (mostly m 'J'riclicngode taluk and & little in Naiiiakal 
taluk) and that the expended c apital w ill repay as well in the other three 
districts if the land tax lie levied at about lls, tiH per 'acre, which our 
ryots are certainly willing to do. Already wdtli all disadvautagas, taking 
water Irani very great depths, the ryots are raising tobacco and similar 
crops, which with intensive cultivation make the labour w'orih while. With 
a canal in their midst it will not only mean one rice crop, hut also higher 
subsoil w'ater-Ievel. throughout the whole taluk, mucdi hevond the rc'uch ot 
the canal w’ater. 

Nor would such a canal inierforo w'iih what is (‘outcmiplated for the other 
districts. Salem can touch only flood water, for it is 700 feet above the 
bed of the river. The chief purpose of the scheme is to regulate the “ living 
stream supply for Tanjore, wdien the rainy season is over. Balem could 
not touch that level. 

2« But the Mettur waters canot help more than one taluk and a quarter 
of another. There are seven other taluks needing help, Govorniuent pro¬ 
mised to investigate the Toppiar river, Salem has little faith in that river, 
for its entire catcdiment area is in the centre of the district, and Salem 
know^s what the local rainfall conditions are. 

The remedy is in wells. Apart from the Iw^o coasts, with their deltas, 
the remedy for the whole of the triaiigulnr plateau from tin? north of the 
Narbada in the Central Provinces to the north of the Tambraparni in 
Tinnevelly district, the sole relief is through wells. For this area seldom 
gets full benefit of either monsoon, and is perpetually in the agony of 
the uncertainties of rainfall. Ho the cjnestiou of wells is of more than local 
importance. 

The Government of Madras sent its Industrial Engineer abroad to make 
an intensive study of modern boring prac'tice in Great Britain and America, 
He came back in January 1D25 wdth a fund of valuable information. His 
report is carefully enshrined in G. O. No. 1391. dated 22nd Septem})er, 1925. 

The average ryot, not even the extraordinary landlord can possibly afford 
to undertake the expensive experiment of trying boring. The Paliakottai 
Pattagar, the premier cattle farmer of this district of Coimbatore, tried it 
and J believe lost over Rs. 3.000. I would suggest that Government at its 
6wn cost make experimental boring in typical areas in the Provinces, select¬ 
ing the neediest spots first, and ascertain for each area the average cost 
in maxima and minima. The ryot would then know w'hat it would involve 
and he would he in a better position to decide about the matter either as 
an individual or in co-operation with others. 
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Qx7B8Ti02f 14 ,—Ihplbmbnts.—^T here arc seyeral implementB which can 
b« and are used by onr own ryots requiring no more than man or cattle power, 
and are being benefited very considerably thereby. 

The problem is to get the ryot into the habit of using them. Two 
ways will be useful:— 

1, '[pirough the Farmer Demonstrators suggested in answer to question 3, 

2. Through the new Middle Schools suggested in answer to question 2. 
What the village boy has actually handled for two o-r three seasons is 
what he can be trusted to use. On my own farm, it took years to get the 
older men to come of their own accord to prefer even tlie wheel barrow to 
the ridiculously tiny basket filled by a man and carried by a womaii, or the 
chaff-cutter to the country hoduval with the consequent wastage of 10 to 
16 per cent, of the fodder. But their children who grew up to them, find 
no difficulty in such preference, and are indeed much more ready to take 
to newer tools given to them. So also the older men used to complain of 
the heav>’ draxight of the iron ploughs although the condition of the cattle 
showed no signs whatever of any strain. Their sons have come to despise 
the old wooden plough. Presently more and more educated men will be 
getting iiiterestecl in agriculture. The Demonstrators should specially visit 
and help tJiem to introduce new tools. 

Quicstiox 16.—Animal Httsbanbet.—( a) (i) The weekly n^rket (sanc^i) 
referred to in reply to question 3, is an excellent opportunity for making 
available the services of a stud bull. As there is a weekly market every 
day not beyond reach to the ryot accustomed to walk three to seven miles, 
he will make use of the stud bull regularly. In connection with the larger 
weekly market 1 suggested Farmer Demonstrators. ,On their farms (not all, 
but in connection with the very best of them) stud hulls may be permanently 
stocked. By such an arrangement a gradual improvement of the i^ck may 
he secured. The ryot does appreciate better 8eivu*e. If breeding is so 
haphazard, it is entirely because there is no option. 

But what is a ‘ better breed \ On my farm the test is, can it easily 
draw the iron plough, in fact thrive on it and do heavy workP With this one 
test in view, just an existing country breed of small stature has been attended 
to on the selection basis : and we have now cattle which look no different 
from others in the neighbourliood in build, but which easily do fifty per 
cent, more work. 

(b) The ryot has affection amounting to veneration for his cattle* 
Usually he knows how to care for them under ordinary circumstances. But 
his ignorance is profound, and his resources arc very limited: so limited 
that soinettines he has to choose actually between food for his children and 
fodder for his cattle. 

In the inland districts, though rainfall is pretarious, there are hills with 
grass on thorn many months during summer, and the elevation generally 
seems to be favourable for cattle. Why is not the silo method taught at 
Coimbatore P There are immense possibilities in it as a relief in the whole 
of the inland area, wherever any hills are within reach. Silos can he 
organised on co-operative basis. 

In Salem, there is still plenty of grass on the hills in March and April. 
Much of it is suddenly scorched up. uneaten in April and May. Cattle 
suffer very severely in May, June, July and August till the Adi* rains come. 

Qurstion 17. —.VoRirvLTUHAi. lxnr.sTiUKs.—<o) De})enl^i on ihc water: 
canal, well or rain. He has no useful occupation for the off-season. 

(h) Demonstration, adult education, better rural schools. Let the indus¬ 
tries be as a rule related to the staple crops and a really available market; 
then they are sure to catch on, as the process of education is persisted in. 

(c) The chief obstacle is in marketing. It is difficult enough for the ryot 
to learn a new industry. He has neither the knowledge of the world nor 

•Tamil month, roughly from the 16th of July to the 16th of August. 
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the capita] or enterprise to organise means for disposing of his products,, 
whether it be eggs, silk, honey or twist. Recently within a couple of miles 
from my farm a man started the industry of woollen twist-making. He 
supplied the vharkas and the wool, and offered to buy all the twist at a 
certain rate. He started the thing off by employing a man for a month to 
teach the art. Practically the whole village was spinning within tke mouth. 
The twist was all taken to a carpet factory, woven into rough hamlMs and 
shipped off to America. The villagers knew nothing of what happened to 
the twist once it left their hands. An absolutely new industry has been 
established in that village now. 

Some one, non-official or official agency, has to go beyond the stage of 
mere education and put the new industries they wish to introduce on a 
business basis. The middleman’s place must be taken by a co-operative 
society. A number of co-operative societies, it may l>e, should as a union 
do the market. Obviously then the market must be first secured and as it 
were orders registered aht^ad before the industry is introduced not as theory 
)>ut ill terms of cash value. 

Our own difficulty, in the Y. M. C. A. in regard to poultry is marketing. 

id) As the Government of Madras did with aluminium, it would be well- 
advised in helping to pioneer certain carefully selected industries. 

{h) Organise and register a village panchayat and give it such respon¬ 
sibility. The sense of self-respect is certainly effective. It must be kept 
warm and fertile by various processes of education. 

Question 22.— Co-opekation. — (a) In this Province the problem is not 
to further extend the movement, but to turn it toward avenues other than 
credit. There are over one hundred lakhs of rupees of surpluses in the 
various co-operative credit societies and their financing banks just now. 
Non-credit work, so called, i.s still very shy. 

(b) Societies for cattle insurance and for silos should be added to the 
list. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Certainly. 

Question 23.— Genehal Education,— The following chart may illustrate 
what I attempted to suggest in my answer to question 2. 


Village Schools 
(with Fanner Teachers) 


Taluk Schools, plw Teachers* 
Training Section. 

ije* 


(Middle Agricultural Schools 
staffed by Agricultural 
College graduates with 
Teachers* Training) 


Arts and Technical 
Colleges, such as 
Agiicnltare, 
Sn^itneeringt Law, 
MiKliciae, Teaching, 
etc. 

Post-graduate 
Research work. 


Urban Schools 


Lower Secondary Schools 


Teachers* Train¬ 
ing School 


-^ 

Technical 

Schools 


High School 


Teachers' Training* 
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(a) Detservini; boys go from rural middle schools to the high schools and 
then on to college, including agricultural college. 

QtmsTiON 26.-—or uxtbal popimA!noK.'--<a) After twelve years oi 
work in the villages it is oux* conviction which we have laid down for our* 
selves as a fundamental principle that there is such an indivisible unity in 
the life of the villager that the only way in which we can possibly help 
him effectively to help himself is to try to serve him simultaneously on 
every phase of his life and relationship we can possibly touch: education, 
health, debt-redemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements 
of all sorts, marketing produce, subsidiary industries, etc.. The villager is 
so ignorant and so confiding in those who are persuasive, that he is equaUy 
impressionable to good influences which help him and to evil influences 
which relieve him of all advantages. He is so surrounded by people who 
because they know just a bit more, are quite capable of exploiting him, that 
work for him on a large scale and in comprehensive scope should be under¬ 
taken immediately. Obviously this is work for the non-olBScial more than 
for the official. But our experience has shown that oflUcial assistance, will¬ 
ing and enthusiastic is always forthcoming to the non-official organiser and 
social servant. I wish somehow this service could he laid on the conscience 
of the educated community. At the present moment I am engaged iu pro¬ 
moting a movement among the students of Madras city toward vacation 
service. In this Province many non-officials have thrown themselves into 
work in the co-operative movement. Similar interest and service for rural 
reconstruction will not l)e long in developing. 
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Orni Evfiitm. 

31298. The Chairman: Mr. Paul, you are the National Secretary for the 
National Council of the Y. M. O. As. of India, Burma and Ceylon?—Yes, 

11294. You have put in an interesting, if 1 may say so. original note 
in answer to the Questionnaire issued by this Coinmission and my colleagues 
and are greatly obliged to you for it, I)o you wish to make a statement 
of a general character at this stage or shall we proceed to fjuestion and 
answer?—I should like to make one .statement. I had very little time to 
the preparation of these answers. I .'^hould like to have developed my 
answer to the last question as to the welfare of the rural population aJid if 
1 am permitted 1 will forward a memorandum to the Commis" * u at a later 
date. 

11295. Tljere i> no reason A^hy yon should not let ns liave that if you 
can find time to do it.^— Yes. There is one word 1 want to .say in connection 
with that, namely that it is our experience in the llural Department of 
the Y. ISL C. A. that get the best result.s only when we tackle the rural 
problem a.s a unit. It is really an indivisible problem. When ive have 
attended to economio relief we have not really benefited the villager, or 
when we have attended to agriculture with a view* to increasing his earning 
power in any way either by increased production or subsidiary industries 
w*e have not really dealt with the problem. 

11296. Tf there h to lie an advance it has to be all along the line?—Yes; 
«onie kind of agency, preferably nou-official, should assist the villager 
with that object in view. 

11297. Professor Cangvlre: Why do you emphasise that it should be 
through the medium of a non-official agency?—Well, lor obvious reasons 
1 think. First of all the magnitude of the task Is so great and secondly 
I think the non-official agencies are able to get nearer to the villager 
than the official agencies, 

11298. The Chairman: The Commission would like to hear from you 
very shortly what your training and experience in this matter havS been?-“ 
To begin with I am a farmer myself: I come from a family which has 
been farming for many generations. I mean the farming caste. 1 have 
been a teacher taking to education. 1 hope with interest, as a vocation. 
Then since I joined the Young Men’s Christian Association in 1912 I have 
devoted the bulk of my time to the study of rural problems. The first 
year I spent entirely in goin^^ round India whicli was already familiar to 
ine, with the rural problem in view. Since then I have been Head of the 
Rural Department of the Y. M. C. A. At one time we had a staff of 42 
Seerotanes in that department chiefly concerned iu helping the formation 
c»j co-operative societies for credit and other purposes, .\fter seven years 
of experience in that line our department went forward to re-organise on 
slightly different lines; hut all through this time from 1913 onw^ards I have 
been chiefly responsible for the rural work of the Y. M. 0. A, We have 
worked in tliree different Provinces, chiefly in the Madras Presidency. 

11299. 1 think we ought to have it on the notes if it is the case, that 
the Y. M. C. A. knows neither religion, caste, nor sect in this general 
work that it carries out, is that the position?—Quite so; in our Rural 
Department we recognise no sectarian or other limitations. To make it 
perfectly plain, it is not a proselytising body. 

11300. The Commission has been interested to read what you say of 
research. How closely are you in touch with the research carried on in 
this Presidency?—My statement is only an impression. 

11301. 8o that YOU would not ivi^h t-o press home too far the impression 
that research is not receiving the attention it has deserved?—No, the 
point is. r was much impressed by what other countries are doing. 

11802. On pajge 219 you say: “ With the statutory provision now secured 
for the registering of village panehayats it should be possible to revive the 
good features of this system,” I should just like to have on the notes what 
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statute that isf—^There is a law iu this Presidency for the restriction of 
panchayats. 

11303. Recent legislation?—Yes, recent legislation since the Reforms. 1 
believe there is something like it also in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. 

11304. You then go on to say: ‘ ‘ Education would then go to the village 
child of both sexes as indeed in the old days in South India.Is it 
historically true that botJi sexes enjoyed something like equal educational 
opportunities in the old days?—Yes. ft is so to-day; the village school 
is mixed; the little lads and lasses go together to school. 1 have referred 
to this book which I have sent to your Commission, Dr. Mason Olcott’s 
Village Schools in India, 

11305. I have read it with your note. But it is your view that, so 
far as the State can contrid these matters, an equal chance is given to 
girls and to boys?-“ye«, I should think so as far as rural education goes. 

11306. Do you think girls are taking advantage of it?—Yes, up to a 
point; ol course tlie boys do not take much advantage of it either. 

11.‘107. I>(» you really compare the extent to which girls take advantage 
with the extent to which boys are taking always of it.^—Not nearly so much. 

1130i:i. This aucicMit system of village education held good at a time 
when the village community was as a rule completely isolated from the 
outside world, did it not?—Yes, but I do not think that was or need be 
a necessary condition. 

11309. 1 (piito follow that, you .suy so in your note. 1 am only trying 
to test the historical facts. J ask for iulormatiou; 1 do not pretend to 
Know ; wa^ the education founded upon religious leaching?—No. 

11310. Definitely not?—No, except with regard to Mahoniedans only. 

11311. Dr. IJyder: “Were not the village ioU, more or less under the 
Brahmins?—The toh were in Bengal, not in the Dravidian country. In 
South India I believe that most ol the village schools were in the hands of 
Non-Brahmin village teachers; it was a caste. 

11312. Was it secular or religious teaching?—Yes, secular. But every¬ 
thing in India is religious: 1 mean to suy religion entered into it, but it 
was not dominated by religion in the same sense as the Koran Schools are. 

11.313. Chairman: Can you give us the date when this system flourished?— 
As I liave been saying the system has not yet died oul. 

11*31-1. 1 am asking you for au indication of the date when the nystem 
flourished?—I should say within about 30 or 40 years. 

11315. Have you aii^v facts wliich you can lay before the Commission as 
to tho result of this system of education at the time it flourished?—In 
our language, the Tamil language, wo have very extensive continuous 
literature; the authors wore mostly products of this, as I may call it, 
national education. By ‘ national ’ 1 mean widespread rural education. 
For instance the author of the most widely accepted book on ethics was 
a w'caver all his life. 

11316. What I am merely concerned wnth is not the contributions made 
to Tamil literature by this or that individual but with the standard of 
literacy obtained by the system of education at the time when it flourished?— 
1 have no records as to that: a.s regards Bengal there is a very helpful book 
written by Mr. Stark, 

11317. I suggest to you that a system of this nature never has, in fact, 
made a substantUl contribution to the literacy of the cultivating population. 
Do you agree?—Is literacy necessary for education? 

11818. I am talking about the power to read and write?—Yes. 

11319. Sir Eenry Lawrence: Are your remarks confined to Dravidian 
villages ?—*South Indian villages. 
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11320. But I heard voii use the word Dravidiau; were you definitely 
epeaking of Dravidian ^culture?—No, I did not mean to press that point 
in any way. 

11321. You mentioned tlie word Dravidian, did you not?—Yes, but as 
covering Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese. 

11322. All South India P—Yes. 

11323. The Chairman: I am trying to get from you whether this system 
did, at the time^it flourished, make a suhstantial eontrihutiou to the per¬ 
centage of literates amongst the cultivating classes?—I do not imagine it did. 

11^4. On page 219 you are detailing the objects which you have in 
view in education: “(1) giving elementary general knowledge in regard to 
many aspects of life important to the villager, (it) literacy, and (/it) a 
general capacity for re<ieiving and assimilating the further knowledge, 
theoretical and practical, brouglit to them by Agricultural Demonstrators 
and propagandists, by co-operative organisers, by Health Officers, etc.*’. 
Would you not put literacy first of those three?—No 1 would not. 

11325. That is deliberate?—Yes. 

11326. What do you mean by “ many aspects of village life important 
to the villager”? Do you include the practice of cultivation?—Not only 
that. 

11327. But you do include it?—^Yes, I do. 

11328. Further would you go in for vocational training hetore you went 
in for literacy?—Not vocational training; 1 am thinking of the primary 
school right in the village; but there the hoy.s are apprenticed with their 
parents and get practical agricultural training. I would give them more 
knowledge, and, what is even more important, the aptitude for getting 
more knowledge. 

11329. How early in life do you suggest that hoys should go to these 
schools?—I’hey would start at about 7 or 8. 

11330. And leave?—We should offer a four years’ course. 

11331. Is it your view that you could teach the children general knowledge 
an many aspects of life of importance to the villager, in the general practice 
•of husbandry so far as they do not learn it on the farm, and other methods 
■and also make them literate, all in four years?—It might seem unbelievable, 
but, in the first place, 1 think it is the opinion of most educationists that 
•a great deal of time is now wasted in the elementary schools; what could 
be learnt in one year is now .spread over two or three years. In the secsind 
place if the projected method of education, with regard to which I have 
suggested a vi.sifc to Moga in the Punjab is practised, it would achieve 
precisely what T am suggesting. I do not know if you want me to explain 
that; 1 can do that in two or three minutes. 

11332. You know that in Scotland one of our principal exports is the 
export of educated people. Probably you have observed that?—Yes. 

11333. We have found there that literacy cannot be tauglit in one year, 
if that is wdiat you want to attempt here. 1 am very interested in your 
suggestion on page 219 that the whole basis of education should he changed. 
Y^ou will agree with me that this is a fundamental change that you are 
suggesting?—Quite; I am not talking theory; I ain only stating here certain 
principles which have been accepted now by the great missionary Ixidies. 
/n most of the language areas of India the missionary bodies are co¬ 
operating to bring about such a change in the rural education which they 
are offering to the Indian Christian communities in their charge. 

11334. You say that until there is a remodelling of the whole of the 
rural education, and agricultural middle schools arise up and down the 
whole country at the call of such a remodelled primary education, things 
are not going to move forward; that is your argument, is it not?—Yes. 

11335. The bed-rock of your proposal is that the village community should 
be 8elf-(;ontallied in the matter of the control of education?—Yes, 
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11336. How do you work that in the constitutional position of the 
Education Department, following on the Keforms of 1919?—I do not follow 
the point of the question. 

11387. You think that the educational machine of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment would not lose control, would not lose prestige, and would not to some 
extent lose its future, if the whole primary education of the country were 
handed over to the village community?—No; because the village community 
would be dependent for its staff of teachers on the Education Department. 
There is of course secondary and University education which is apart, hut 
so far as rural education is concerned, the main service of the department 
would he in the training and supply of teachers. 

llSiiS. But it is your hope that the pay of the teachers, the capital and 
current expenditure in your own words, of the whole system would be met 
by the village community without a subsidy from the Central Government ?— 
Yes, eventually. 

11339. You have thought the matter over and it is definitely your view 
that a change of this nature is entirely consonant with the principles of 
Representative Government and the constitutional position as it now exists? 
—Ves. 

11340. On page 220 you are talking about a Report of a Commission on 
Village Education in India of which you have been good enough to give us 
a copy. You are dealing with vocational middle scIiouIk which you say 
** should 1 m? the main source for the supply of teachers/’ Is that going tq 
be a vernacular system of middle schools?—Yes. 

11341. Entirely vernacular?—Y’es. 

11342. No English as an optional subject?—No; 1 should not think so. 

11343. Of course all hoys or girls who pass through the vocational verna¬ 
cular middle school would not become teachers?—No. 

113^14. What do you tliink the ones who did not Viecomc teachers would 
do?—Those who go to the middle schools would l)e mainly from the 8 million 
people who arc absentee landlords now. 

11343. You do not suggest that the son of an ordinary village cultivator 
should not go to the middle school?—J would not prevent him. 

113*46. 1 wonder whether you thought that the absence of Eiiglivsh, in its 
effect upon closing the door to a University education, might limit the 
usefulness of vocational vernaculor middle schools?—^My answer to that is 
that I believe in the vernacular being very much more used in the future in 
University education, fn this Presidency the move is entirely in that 
direction up to the entrance to the University. The University is already 
planning to teach through the vernacular. 

11347. Let us be quite clear about that. la it your ambition that a hoy 
should be able to pass through the whole school system and obtain a Uni¬ 
versity Degree without learning English?—Not the whole University systera> 
but to pass on from the middle school class, that is when he is about his 
fifteenth year, or in his later teens, I should say, between 15 and 19. 

113<48. He should leave the middle school at about 19?—No, he should 
leave a little earlier, 

11349. Say 16?—Yes. 

11350. So that up to 10, he would have no English at allP-^No. 

11351. Where vpould you send him after that?—He would go on to the 
high scfiools. 

11352. You are an expert on education in this country; is it your view 
that a boy who is not taught English up till his sixteenth year can acquire 
his English and be equal in the University, to boys who began English 
when they were fourteen?—It depends upon what the University demands at 
that time. 

11353. f am not sure that you catch my point?—With the University 
course as it is now it will be very diflicult for him. 
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11354. So that you are concerned with radical reform of the Unirersity 
as well?—Exactly; but I am more concerned about giving education to tbie 
230 million people in India than about the few who go to the University. 

11355. Do you agree with me that any attempt to place a barrier of noa- 
English teaching schools between an able boy and his opportunity to go to 
a University if he so wishes is doomed to failure from the start?—do not 
see that. 

11356. Bo you think you can place a barrier between an able boy and 
his University carrier by refusing him an English education to him until 
he is sixteen? Is that a good idea?—Such able boys will be always very 
tew, and remember my concern is for the masses. 

11357. I know that, but where in your scheme, are you providing for 
taking up the able boy? Is he going to the vernacular vocational middle 
•school?—He goes to the vocational middle school. For the able boy I am 
providing, as you will see, scholarships to push him on to the University. 

11358. I am still on the point of when he will begin his English?— 
When he leaves the middle school. 

11359. After he is 16 P—Yes. 

11360. But you do also agree that delaying the beginning of his education 
in English till that time means you will have to make important altera* 
tions in the University course P—^Yes, 

11361. I have read all that I can find to read about the Moga School; 
and I am deeply interested in it; it has to some extent reproduced itself in 
the North of India, has it not?—It is in the North of India. 

11362. But I ask you whether it has to some extent reproduced itself, I 
want to know whether several schools on the Moga principle have been 
started?—^Yes; Moga itself is a training school for teachers. Training 
schools for teachers are being started in Southern India and elsewhere, but 
Moga enables us to get teachers to start a different type of village school, 
and in that sense it is propagating its idea. 

11363. It is teaching teachers to teach by the means which those teachers 
are going to use when they come to teach the ordinary schools?—^Yes. 

.11364. Do you think it has had an important and beneficial influence upon 
the teaching in those schools where Moga students have gone to teach ?—Yes, 
exactly; in so far as it makes education practical and rapid. 

11365. What I am concerned to find out from you is this, whether you 
are quite satisfied that the Moga principle is capable of transplantation to 
these latitudes?—Yes. 

11366. You are satisfied that it would be a success in, for instance, the 
Madras Presidency?—^Take for instance the first year in Moga; in the whole 
of the first year the hoys just build a village home; the whole of the ten 
months all that they do is to construct a small hut in the class room; but 
in the course of that one year they have not only read through three readers 
but have also got a great deal of arithmetic and mensuration and considerable 
practical knowledge as to the necessity of doors and windows and they have 
used their hands all the time. That is the project of the whole of the first 
.year. In the second year is the project of the farm; in the third year the 
project of the village; in the fourth year the project of the post office. So 
that in these four years they get to know all that a villager need know for 
himself and in regard to his relations with the wide world. He becomes 
literate and learns a great many things. 

11367. According to the paper which was provided for us by the Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner with the Government of India that particular system 
works e^remely well, but 1 will repeat my question. Are you saiiiffied that 
that principle would be as successful in this Presidency as it has been in 
the Punjab?—Yes. 

11368. O?* cjourse the population of the Punjab is different from the 
population in Madras?—^Yes. 
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11369. All 1 wanfc from you is an assurance that in your considered 
opinion you take the view that the scheme would work as well in Madr^ 
as it has worked in the Punjab?—If I may speak frankly I think it will 
work better. 

11370. I see you contemplate the teacher in your village school being one 
of tile local farmers.^—Yes. 

11371. You would take him away for a course of training?—^Y^es, he would 
have gone through the middle school. 

11372. In opening your system you would not wait until the middle school 
boy was available; you would choose the local man and train him?—Yes. 

31373. On page 221, you very wisely say that in the end education must 
depend on the demand. 1 want to ask you whether, in your experience, 
there is any demand at all for education in the villages?—There is a very big 
demand now. 

11374. A very active demand?—Yes, it is active, but it is indefinite. 

11376. It is a latent demand, which roc^uires to be stimulated by the 
provision ot the right type of education?—Yes. 

11370. In your view, it is most important that the goods offered, if 1 may 
use a commeicial simile, should suit the market, otherwise you will have 
dihappoiutment ?—Yes. 

11377. Is tlie demand which you descrilie a'- indefinite in any way vocal?— 
It IS s^^en in action. It 1 may give a particular example, quite recently 
one of my own tenants who knows very little, started a school in his own 
village, because he could not help doing so. 

11378. Are you in favour ot' the provision, according to which local areas 
inu>, through tlunr elocU'U representatives, decide to adopt compulsory 
education ?—Yes. 

11379. Oil page 222, you are talking about agricultural demonstration 
and propaganda; I assume that under the heading “ Educational oppor¬ 
tunity of tile sandai ”, you include demonstration propaganda?—Yes. 

11380. You mean the opportunities for propaganda.^—Yes. 

llilbl. Apparently, all the village makes an effort to go to toe market, 
to see their Iriends, to buy a few* necessities and. I suppose, to sell as 
well?—Yes. 

11382. Are you enthusiastic about the co-operative movement in this 
country?—1 am very enthusiastic about it. 

11383. Do you want to see selling societies?—Yes. 

1138*4. Do you think that members of selling societies ought to go to the 
9 antiai and there market some of their produce, or do you think they ought 
to market it through their co-operative societies?—While I am in favour 
of st>lhng societies, it is an extraordinarily difficult thing. I w'oulc favour 
selling societies more in urban areas than in rural areas. 

11385. 1 do not know whether it is so in this country hut, in my own, 
one of the real obstacles to the progress of co-operative selling concerns is the 
fact that wdmtever the farmer is pleased to do, his wife insists upon going 
to the market?—The problem of the villager is not so much to sell as to 
wait; the problem is whether he can wait and sell; it is there that a co¬ 
operative selling organisation could help him to w^ait. 

1 am quite certain that with your knowledge you are not going to say 
that a co-operative selling organisation goes off to market, en nmssey because 
it does not, does it? 

11886. On page 223, you say; **Pamphlets are of no use, because of 
illiteracy I want your best attention to this point, because the evidence 
before the Commission is not at all clear one way or the other. Some people 
agree with you; other witnesses have said that sooner or later, if the literature 

of the right kind, interest is excited, and the few who can read convey 
the information to those who cannot?—^Yes. 
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11387. You do not agree with that?—I do agree with that; but I hare 
put it more strongly than I ought to have. 

11388. You do agree with that?—^Yesj pamphlets are of some use. 

11389. On page 223, you are talking about the advisability of taking the 
general direction and aaniinistration of agriculture out of tne normal coii-> 
stitutional channel in which it now runs and of handing it over to something 
in the nature of an Agricultural General Staif. Is not that broadly the 
ellect of your recommendations?—Excepting this, that I would make it a 
federal General Staff in constitution rather than a centralised General Staff 
appointed from the top. There are two principles there; we want the inter¬ 
ested co-operation of the Provinces based upon public opinion in the Pro¬ 
vinces; it would be fatal to prevent that. We also want, at the same time, 
to save agriculture, which is the essential industry of this country, from 
the fluctuations that may happen owing to the changes in the weather of 
politics. We could best conibine it, 1 think, by constituting a General Staff 
on a federal basis, each Province having a vital part in it. 

11390. So that, whatever the merits or demerits of any particular sug¬ 
gestion, you are definitely in favour of some centralised body, which could 
attend to agriculture throughout British India. Is that your idea?—That 
is my idea. 

11391. On what do you found yourself in that view?—1 fear that already, 
after the Reforms, there has been too strong a temptation to neglect certain 
things which do not, so to say, pay in the matter of votes. 

11392, You arc referring to the local electorate?—Yes, and it would bo 
highly prejudicial to tfie interests of the country as a whole, if agriculture 
should at all be subject to such risks. 

11393. Of cx)urse, when you quote the instance of Germany and the 
creation in that country of an Economic General 8taff after the War, I am 
sure you had in mind the fact that what is po«8iblc in this world in moments 
of crisis is not necessarily feasible in normal tunes?—No, but the Economic 
General Staff has continued; I have been in Berlin this year. 

11394. On page 224 of your note you are talking about agricultural 
indebledne.MH. Have you had experience of the operation of such statutes, 
whether All-India statutes or provincial statutes, as have lieen designed 
to deal with this matter of debt, and with their working in this Presidency?— 
Just a little here; there is the Punjab Land Act. 

But not in Madras? 

11395. Mr, Calvert: The Alienation of Land Act?—Yes. 

11396. The Chai^^nan: What special statutes are you thinking of in 
Madras?—I am thinking of the Usurious Loans Act. 

11397. The All-India Act?—Yes. 

11398. Not anything else?—No. 

11399. Do you see a danger in the rapid spread of the co-operative move¬ 
ment, if the effect of that progress is merely to place facile credit at the 
disposal of co-operators, without education and better appreciation of the 
economic position, which is the natural corrective to a too ready acceptance 
of such facilities?—I am very much inclined to say that we have come to that 
stage in the Madras Presidency, except that I do not want to put any 
damper on the good co-operative work which is being done; but I think 
it is high time, in this Presidency at all events, for people to attend to the 
non-credit work. 

1 do not tliink that people who have the interests of co-operation at 
heart are averse to a (•onsidered policy of pruning where the green wbod 
has grown too fast. 

11400. In the note you suggest that, amongst other activities winch 
the college and the dairy farm at Coimbatore might render, would be the 
teaching of the use and demonstration of the practice of making silage?**-*Ye3* 
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11401. I6 it within your knowledge that that practice is not, at the 
present moment, being carried out in Coimbatore P—That is what i heard 
<quite recently. 

11402. Would you like to give us the source of your information f—The 
Agricultural Demonstrator told me. 

11403. Then apparently, the Agricultural Demonstrator and the Director 
of Agriculture are at a difference of opinion on that particular point. I 
ahould like to be quite clear about it. Were yon told that the silo pit was 
not in use or were you told that special lessons were not being given?—He 
did not know anything about silos, 

11404. The Agricultural Demonstrator?—Yes; he knew nothing about it, 
11405, You were surprised?—1 was very much surprised. 

11406. Have you any experience of the silo?—Yes. 

11407. Do you regard it as a useful contribution to agricultural practices 
tn India?—Yes, exceedingly useful and practicable. 

11408. Have you practised it on your own holding?—No, I could not do 
it up till now; I wanted the Demonstrator’s help to start a silo pit on my 
-own farm. 

11409. The silo in India appears to be like heaven; everybody want« to 
go there, but nobody seems in a hurry to get there?—Quite, 

11410, How do 3 oil account for that cautiousness in the case of the silo?— 

I cannot. 

11411. Dr. Ryder: Very little is known about it, I suppose?—^Yes. 

11412. Henry iMwrence: Is this Demonstrator an officer of the Agri- 
•cultural Department?—Yes. 

1141.3. Vrofes.^oT (hingulee: Did he tell you that some experiments were 
going on here?—I did not ask him; I asked him “ Do you not know all about 
it?'’, and he said. * No.’ I showtld be very sorry if 1 have inadvertently said 
anything which does not square with the facts, but I feel that silos are a 
great blessing and ought to be demonstrated up and down the country. 

The Baja of Farlakimedi: i-think Mr. Littlewood, the Livestock Expert, 
'has written a pamphlet on the subject of silage. 

11414, The Chairnuiii: You have placed a ver.v clear statement before the 
Ooinmission in the matter of your views on irrigation. You will admit 
that those views are only to be tested by tec.hnical criteria, and that probably 
it would not l>e helpful if we went into the details to-day. I do not know 
•whetUer you can tell the Commission whether you have placed these proposals 
and views before the proper authorities?—1 have already done so. 

11415. How long ago?—Within the last three or four weeks. 

11416. The rest of your note aj^^pears to be very clear; but I should like 
to know' two points about 3 ’^our paragraph on General Welfare. Does the or¬ 
ganisation for which you work attempt to cover the whole Presidency, or 
have you any definite area with a definite number of villages?—The Y. M. 
C. A. have four centres in South India, and our idea is to make them de¬ 
monstration centres; we cannot possibl.v cover the whole country; it is our 
earnest hope that others will follow our example and w'e are prepared to give 
My assistance that wo can. 

11417. You say that aftJ&r twelve years of work in the villages, you think 
you have laid dow^n tor yourselves the fundamental principles, which you des¬ 
cribe. How far, in your view, have 3 'ou been able to effect that fundamental 
princ 4 ple in any village av group (xf villages?-—Bight in Coimbatore we are 
trying to do that, 

11418. W^hat stage have ^^'ou I'eachedP—We have been putting this parti¬ 
cular method into practice now for four years there. 

11419, Are there any indications?—-I should say generally speaking, that 
-Nbey are very successful; 1 have the latest report, and can give each member 
a copy. May 1 send them to the Seca'etary? 
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11420. Thank you very much. One word about adult education^ I rather 
gather from your note that there again you are not so much concerned with 
literacy as with the quickening of the mind for matters relating to the par¬ 
ticular lineP—Tes. 

11421. Have you placed great faith in Dr. Mason Olcott’s experience? 
—Yes. 

11422. You have his book before you; would you turn to page 190? He 
says, Inasmuch as millions of the voters in India are illiterate villagers, a 
thorough and persistent campaign for adult literacy, not adult education 
but adult literacy, ** is absolutely vital to the political salvation of the 
country Now, whom do you favour as an expert on this particular point, 
the writer Dr. Mason Olcott or yourself?—^That is rather a delicate quee- 
tion to answer. . I 

11423. I am sure it is, but I cannot help it?—In regard to what Dr, 
Mason Olcott says, it is the ideal but with the increase of population at the 
fearful rate that India is having, is it possible to expect adult literacy 
within a measurable time? If I may point out Dr. Mason Olcott himself says 
that at the present rate of increase of elementary schools that is, to provide 
for 12 per cent, of the population, it will take 100 years to cover the country, 
not reckoning on any increase in the population. 

11424. Tins is a counsel of perfection, but you would not be afraid to 
take a road the end of which is 1(X) years hence when you are dealing 
with an Empire like India?—I would, but when I advocate adult education 
I am not putting adult literacy out of it. But in the meantime the villager 
wants information and training in regard to certain things for which 
literacy is not essential and which he could have without literacy. 

11425. Would you agree with me, that in this country the absence of 
literacy amongst parents is the most potent cause of the relapse into illi¬ 
teracy among boys who have at one time been literate?—Pos-iibly that is 
one of the causes. There ere other causes. 

11426. I say one of the most powerful. Perhaps I said ‘ the most power- 
fur. But you agree that, it is an important cause, the fact that the boy 
having become literate at school, returns to a home in which no one can 
read, no one can write and in which there is no literacy. You agree 
‘with that?—Y'es, that is perfectly obvious. 

11427. If you agree then do you think it is worth while to spend im- 
portant sums and precious effort on teaching literacy to children unless 
at the same time you apply all thm reserve forces at your disposal to attain 
literacy amongst the adults?—^There again I would welcome such a thing, 
but I do not think the present generation ought to wait. There is only 
a certain amount that India can spare, I believe all of it ought not to 
be spent in conferring a literacy which is of a very doubtful permanency; 
but 1 think a great deal of it ought to be spent in givihg education. 

11428. But T am not sure I accept the suggestion that my proposal 
involves waiting. It seem.s to me that your proposal involves waiting. 
You are gong to educate the boys and let them lose that education in illit¬ 
erate homes. It was only a suggestion in the converse principle. Surely 
it is a question of applying all the resources available on attempting to 
establish literacy amongst the children and at the same time a certain degree 
of literacy amongst the adults so that you bring out a community in the 
village of which, let us say, 50 per cent, is literate. You would never 
have to face the same degree of illiteracy amongst the adults once you 
set the ball rolling; that at any rate is the theory?—Perhaps I am too 
much obsessed with the fact that according to the traditional methods 
in India a great deal of knowledge and aptitude is’, as a matter of fact, 
acquired by our people without hooks, without knowing how to read and 
M^rite. A great deal of literature itself is absorbed in their minds without 
their lieing able to read or WTite. Perhaps in that particular point 
India is sightly different from Western countries. 
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11429. Do you not attach great iiuportanoe to a cultivator being able 
to keep his own accounts?—Quite so. But he does a great deal of accounts 
without knowing how to put the figures on paper. The milk seller who 
'Comes round to our houses, the dhohy or the washerman know aB the accounts 
of a whole lot of houses without knowing how to put down anything on 
paper. 

11430. I am sure that education de8tro3n3 the memory—after all the 
most reasonable execuse that noiost of us have—^but at the same time when 
a thoroughly literate middleman is dealing with a cultivator who can 
neither read nor write, who is quite unable to record the prices which he 
is offered or to read tlie market prices which other people give him, I 
very much doubt whether a bargain struck on those lines is a fair bargain 
^ between the middleman and the cultivator?—There I agree with you. 

11431. Do you not agree with me also that no greater service could be 
Tendered to the cultivator than to ensure for the cultivator a fair share of 
the value of the produce which he grows? —I agree. 

11432. Are you not coming towards literacy as a primary objective of 
education in India?—^Literacy is a part of the education, I should say. 

11433. As an essential part?—A very important part; I am willing to 
go so far. 

11434. The Baja of Fartakiniedi: For vernacular education among rural 
areas, would you advocate iKioks to be written with the least Sanskrit in¬ 
fluence or the most Sanskrit influence?—It all depends upon the locality 
selected. Aft/er all some Sanskrit words are as familiar to our people as 
the vernacular words, if you put it like that. But certainly it ought not 
to Im? pedantic; it ought not to be in any way high-flown, but ns simple and 
unequivocal as possible. 

11435, Yes, it should not be high-flown at all; but books should be in 
the same style as that in which the village children are accustomed to 
talk, and express their ideas?—Quite so. 

11436. With regard to village sanitation and education as an All-India 
affair, would you suggest that those subjects should be handled by non-official 
Ixidies in preference to Local Boards which are going to function as non- 
official Iwdies as quickly as possible. Otherwise the country will be in 
a hopeless condition, I trust that the Local Boards, the Taluk and the 
District Boards will quickly get out of the official attitude and function as 
non-official bodies?—When I speak of non-official bodies I include the 
Lo(7a] Boards. 

11437. For instance suppose a Taluk Development body is existed in a 
particular area, would you prefer that sanitation and education should be 
handed over to that body in ijreference to Local Boards.^—That depends, 
I should say, upon the particular area. 

11438. Do you not think that the people who constitute the Taluk 
Board are the people who constitute the Taluk Development Board?—I do 
not see if there be such a cleavage. 

11439. Sir James MacKenna: In answer to the Chairman you threw out 
the suggestion, I think, that it would be preferable if English were not 
introduced into the curriculum at early stage?—^Yes. 

11440. You would say that the result of the present system of education 
is that a boy is taught in a foreign language?—^Yes. 

11441. And you conside that as a serious educational loss to the 
country?—^Yes. 

11442. That is to say, th boy is not trained in the literature of his own 
country?—No. 

11443. Is it a loss to the country that boys should know English better 
than their own language?—Yes, because it creates an impassable gulf 
between the parents and the children. That is very general in India. 
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11444. You also roade a remark in reply to the Chairman that the demand 
for education was strong. You have considerable experience of the whole 
of India ?—Some. 

11445. Would you apply that remark to the Presidency which you know- 
best.^—I think it is general. 

11446. That is the impression you gather P—Yes. 

11447, There is another point about Agricultural Colleges. Wherever we 
have been one of the arguments put forward w^as that they were in the* 
first place training staff for the departments and in the second place train- 
ing young men who wanted to go back to their own land. 1 think you 
probably know, to put it in a general way, that this secorid object has not 
been met to the extent hoped. Do you think that there is really a demand 
for this sort of education by well-to-do hoys who are going back to their 
own estates?—I should not think so. I do not think a man who wants to 
ciAtivate his own land, either by his own efforts or through tenants, is 
really thinking of the Agricultural College at the present time. That is 
my impression. 

11448. That of course is more or less the experience of all countries, ia 
it not?—Yes. 

11449. One final que.stion with reference to the Association of which you 
^ire the National Secretary. 1 take it that probably the Y’oung Men’s 
Christian Association is the best organised btxly on social service and 
public work of that kind in India. What agency do you use to influence 
the general mass of the educated young men of the country so as to instil or 
introduce the idea of social service?—We w’ork in all the different centres, 
and among the University students. 1 am just now engaged in organising 
something in the Madras City on these lines. During the next week I am 
booked to speak in all the colleges in Madras on this particular subject 
ot rural welfare. , 

11450, That obviously is the best way to disseminate the principles, 
which you so clearly lay down in your memorandum?—Yes. 

11451. Professor Oanguhe: Can you give the Commission some infor¬ 
mation with regard to the scope of the Village Panchayat Act?—1 am very 
sorry I cannot give the details ju.st now. 

11452, Are you of opinion that the Village Panchayat Act of 1920 was 
supplying a first step towards rural reconstruction ?—Yes, I think so. 

11453, That is your considered opinion? Now, can a village panchayat 
undertake any work witliout the sanction of the Taluk Board?—There 
again, the Village Panchayat Act gives perfect freedom to the Taluk Board 
to devolve responsibility on the village panchayat if it chooses to do so. 
I have here a very interesting document issued by the President of a 
Taluk Board in the North Arcot district from which I gather—T have not 
visited the Cheyyar Taluk Board—^that the Taluk Board there has organised 
about 150 panchayais and it has. decided to devolve considerable responsibility 
on the panchayats. 

11454. Supposing the Taiuka Board did not, is there any means by 
which the Taluk Board can be made to work?— I am sorry I do not know- 
the legal question; it is a technical one, 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: They can. 

11456. Professor (Jran-guli: Do you think the Panchayat Act has given a 
statutory sanction ?—Yes. 

11456. It may be considered to be the first step towards rural recon¬ 
struction ?—Yes. 

11457. W'hat other local bodies encourage these panchayats?—As a 
matter of fact I am afraid there is not such activity on those lines. If I 
welcome the Village Panchayat Act it is as a very necessary assistance, a 
very necessary foundation for further activities on the part of the Local 
Boards and non-official agencies to reccgistmet village life. 
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11468.^ You 'Uiink this is a foundation on which rural reconstruction cai» 
he built in spite of forces working in other directions, I mean administrative* 
affairs and economic affairs?—I would take up this attitude. In our own 
organisation we started reconstruction work before the Village Panehayat 
Act was passed. But we try now, it is our aim now, to fit our organisation 
in with the Village Panehayat Act. 

11459. My difficulty is this. There was a time when the centre of 
gravity, jiclitical and administrative, lay in the village. Now with the 
development of centralised forms of Government, with the expansion of 
commercial and economic activities, is it possible to have that sort of 
orientation which you desire in these village panchayats?—Half the 
trouble lies in the centralised judicial system. With the village panchayats 
already in existence and with the administration of justice on the spot I 
think we would have gone half way towards securing village reconstruc¬ 
tion. It could not be done by an Act but by co-operative societies and? 
education. 

11460. Let me make my point quite clear. In terms of scientihe* 
language two forces are working, one ceiitrifugally and the other centri- 
petally. Now the centrifugal force operating in rural life has to be over¬ 
come by another force?—Yes. 

11461. Do you think it possible under the present conditions, the 
twentieth century conditions?—The question is, is it possible or is it 
desirable? 

11462. Many things may be desirable, even to go back to Arcadian India, 
but whether it is possible is the question 1 have in my mind?—I do not think 
it is entirely possible, but a great deal ought to be set right and it can be. 

11468. Are you in touch with the co-operative movement?—Yes. 

11464. You had occasion to observe the actual working, Y^ou are in* 
touch with the village organisations. Has this co-operative movement actually 
rea<hed the peasant?—Yes, 1 should say so. 

11405. It is clear?—In a measure, not as far as you like but the real, 
dynamic con.stru<ytive force it has got. 

11466. The dynamic character you refer to, is it already there?—Yes, 

11467. When you start credit societies do they start better farming, 
societies or jinmary education of their own accord without any initiative 
from outside? Do you discover such tendencies in the co-operative move¬ 
ment in tiie Presidency?—Jt entirely dejiends upon leadership in additioni 
to official supervision. 

11468. Have you organi.sed societies?—^Yes. We are responsible in thii 
Presidency for 7(K) societies. 

11469. Through your own efforts?—Y"es. 

11470. Where do you train workers?—YVe send them to the Co-operative 
Department. 

11471, So you have that link with the officials?—Yes. 

11473. Have you developed non-credit aspects of the co-operative move¬ 
ment?—To some extent. 

11473. With regard to the question of literacy and illiteracy, do you not 
think illiteracy is a serious trouble in the development of the dynamic 
chaiacter?—Would you believe that our most successful Secretary in the • 
Cuddappah district is a woman, totally illiterate? She went round with* 
her rice pounder and collected the dues without any difficulty. The man* 
who kept the accounts is a village teacher. The members are mainly 
Christian untouchables. The real de facto Secretary was the wife. It is the • 
collection and not the keeping up of accounts that was dynamic; that is 
my point. 

11474. You had no difficultly in getting the village panehayat in lour 
rural work?—I should not say that we had no difficulties. We succeeded im 
some things but not without difficulty. 
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11476. Now with reterence to leadership, how do you explain the fact 
rfchat although the majority of students in our Universities come from rural 
.areas there is no indication of our young men undertaking the task of 
rural reconstruction?—It is due to the extraordinary ignorance on their 
part. 

11476. They do come from the rural areas and it is extraordinary that 
•they do not understand the problem. Is that due to the bad system of 
education or the social system, or what?—They come from the rural areas, 
but they come mainly from the middle classes. Taking the average college 
into consideration I should say that 90 per cent, come from the villages 
rather than from the towns. At the same time, of those 90 per cent. 88 
come from the middle classes and do not realise the situation as it is in 
the villages. I have had opportunities of talking al)Out conditions to 
students; they do not know what interest is being paid on loans; how the 
farmer is being exploited; all tho.se questions of middlemen and other 
interested people carrying away the share of the producer and such things. 
These problems are totally unknown to the students. But they respond once 
trheir interest is 'awakened and I am .sure that, with a systematic education 
on the.se lines, they w'ill become interested in the work. 

11477. Would any improvement in the system of education by the intro¬ 
duction of rural economics and rural sociologv in the University curriculum 
make any difference?—It is not merely an addition to the University curri- 
•cuium; I favour adult education. W^e .should have extension courses attached 
to colleges just as we have in England. Groups of professsors and tutors 
*<night to be willing to go out to investigate with groups of students. 

11478. Is not economic pressure a factor?—^Yes, it is. 

11479. You make a reference here to the work done by the Taluk Board 
»of Oheyyar. Is that a solitarj’^ instance of success?—I should not say so. 

1 have had instances of similar w'ork before the passing of the Panchayat 
Act. 1 am not so familiar with other Provinces. In this Presidency a 
considerable amount of non-official work has been put into the co-operative 
fmovement. 

11480. Non-ofticial individuals.'^—Yes, non-offacials, quite a number of 
..uon-ofhcials. 

11481. Are these individuals in touch with the agricultural farms?—Yes. 

11482. You know that?—Yes. 

11488. So that you have favourable conditions in this Pre.sidency. Do 
you distribute seeds through your centres?—Yes. 

11484. From w’here do you get your seeds?—From Government. 

11485. Now one very big suggestion you have made on page 221 is to 
decrease State aid to the University and secondary education, and to increase 
the aid to primary education. Will that be acceptable to the public?—The 
public would be opposed to it at present. 

11486. Do you think the time has come to take such a drastic step?—I 
•fully believe so. 

11487. One word about adult education? You say you have been very 
successful in adult education in your village work?—Y>s. 

11488. I went through the articles you sent me sometime back about 
your experience. I have got those papers here. You state: “ W^e simply 
have got to educate the adult to enable him to read ordinary matter in 
bis vernacular.’^ Your idea of adult education is not then merely what you 
are trying to tell us but it is literacy?—Quite. As I have been trying to 
explain I am not opposed to literacy a4 all; I am looking at the question 
from the practical point of view. 

11489. How do you adapt your method of adult education in your rural 
areas? How do you proce^P—^When we take a rural reconstruotiim centre, 
the idea is that we should work from a centre for all the villages within a 
radius of five miles. One of the first things we do is to construct an open air 
theatre, because the drama is a good method of education; the cast for each 
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play is drawn from tke villagers themselves; in that way education is imparted 
not only to the boys who are trained but also to the whole countryside. These 
things are staged four or five times in the year. We take care to see that a 
day school is organised in each of our villages, not by ourselves but either by 
the local body or by a mission; our business is to get hold of the day schoot 
staff for the purpose of establishing a night school. 

11490. Are you satisfied with the attendance you get?—^We are sat^ed. 
We us© also magic lanterns slides for conferring literacy on the whole village 
side; then again we believe in making people read much earlier than wrixej 
these are little practical details; we insist on carrying on night schools in 
©very one of those places, and in those night schools we have pupils ranging 
from 14 to 40 years of age. In a year three readers are finished, the infant 
reader, the first reader and the second reader. 

11491. Do adult girls also attend those schools?—No. 

11402. Only adult males?—Yes. 

11493. What subsidiary industries have you been able to introduce in the 
villages?—It depends upon the particular centres; it depends upon the mate* 
rials available. 

11494. You use the raw materials available in the area?—^Yes; some new 
things we have experimented on are the making of fast dyes using the country 
materials (what can l)e bought in the bazar for 4 or 5 annas per viss): we have 
been experimenting on different shades and tints making them fast. Another 
thing is bee-keeping, 

11495. All those industries which you are referring to are run on economic 
lines?—Yes; we are pioneering as you know. What we do in regard to subsi¬ 
diary industries is to take in apprentices and tu demonstrate in the weekly 
markets; then again we have six or eight weeks’ training schools, summer 
8<4 ioo!>, where elementary school teachers are taught. 

1149(5. T am trying to find out whether these industries are run on economic 
lines?—That is what we are trying to do; I do not know whether we have 
succt'eded. 

11497. Can you say to what extent these dye industry, poultry-farmingy 
etc., are paying or not in these villages? Have you no figures?—No, not yet. 

1149S. Mr. (*alvert: I should like to ask you a few questions about the Moga 
Colony school. Are not the qualifications of the teachers at Moga rather 
higher than the ordinary standard?—No; Moga is of course in the Punjab; 
the qualifications are u.sually up to what we, in this Presidency, call the Lower 
Secondary. 

11499. 1 am talking of Moga boys?—By Moga boys, do you mean those 
who arc taught, or those who teach ? 

11590. Those wht) teach at Moga?—Yes, they are of a higher type. 

11501. Is not the Moga school under the control of aii American gentle- 
man ?—^Yes. 

11602. On page 220 you refer to Agricultiiral middle schools which you 
say, should be staffed by graduates of the Provincial Agricultural College. 
Do you think it is a practical proposition for a poor country to hare graduates 
lor stafiing middle schools?—The graduate of the Agricultural college does 
not have ^ ery high qualifications. 

11503. To turn out a graduate of an agricultural college costs about 
Rs. l.CKX) a year; to turn out a graduate of an Arts college about; Rs. 200 a 
year. Do you have graduates as Headmasters of middle schools in this 
Presidency?—That is the requirement. We have no middle schools; we have 
what are called higher elementary schooli or lower secondary schools. Tlie 
Government requires that the Headmaster should be a graduate, 

11604. The graduate in a technical line is more expensive to turn out than 
the ordinary arts graduate ?—Yes, but the whole staff need not be graduates 
of the Agricultural college, though I believe it would be much preferable. 
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ffhe suggestion I have made is that the staff should perform the dual function 
of training of teachers as well as of demonstrating over the countryside, 

11505. But do you think it is a practicable proposition in a poor country 
to have as your staff in middle schools graduates of a very expensive training 
as your agricultural graduates are?—I have not worked out the figures, but 
my system would call for such a thing. 

11500. Can you give us an idea of the expenditure per pupil at MogaP— 
It is worked out in the report; I am sorry I do not carry the figures in my 
'head. 

11507, Is it higher than the cost at ordinary schools?—^You mean ordinary 
training schools P 

11508, Yes?—No; I should not think so, that is my impression. 

11509. Do you agree or disagree with the dictum that in education the 
teacher is the chief element?—I do agree with that. 

11510. If you can get highly efficient teachers you can have quick results P— 
Tes. 

11511. But in a poor country you have to take what you can pay for?— I 
um trying to improve the condition of things. 

11512. Still the budget would restrict the choice of teachers?—If it is gene- 
rul education, I would reduce the number of schools. 

11513. You would have fewer schools with more highly trained teachers?-^ 
Yes. 

11514. There are distinct limits to teaching even at Moga; if you ask a 
question outside the curriculum, they cannot answer it?—May be not. 

11516. This project method is good within certain limits. If you go n step 
forward from the project method, the boys cannot answer the question P-*~The 
project method tries to cover the whole of rural life. 

11516. You think it would be a good thing if you could afford to reproduce 
that system?—^Yes. 

11517. Have you seen the new rural economy classes in the Punjab intended 
!to imitate the Moga system?—No; I have not seen. 

11518. When you are dia»cussing education without literacy, are you think¬ 
ing of the tyj^e of education given to members of co-operative societies?—Also 
rfchat. 

11519. You find you can instil economic ideavS into the cultivators with¬ 
out their being literate?—Yes. 

11520. Is not lack of literacy an obstacle to co-operation?—I should say 
illiteracy is a very heavy handicap. 

11521. Dealing w'ith agricultural indebtedness you make a remark which is 
not clear; you say ** In the bad years borrowing is a sheer necessity/^ I 
Tthink you mean in the absence of organised thrift?—^Yes, in the absence of 
organised thrift. 

11522. W’here you have organised thrift then borrowing is no longer a 
.necessity?—In the absence of sufficiont food? 

11523. You say the ryot seldom if ever has a margin above bare necesfarios. 
Is it your exj>erience in your own co-operative societies that they cannot 
afford to pay their small share capital?—Yes; in unlimited liability societies 
we do not insist upon the share capital being paid up; it is only a liability 
share rather than a paid up share; we gradually help them to pay up their 
shares* 

11524. From their own savings?—Yes. 

11525. That is to say thrift is possible?—Yes. 

11526. Have you actually had any experience of the Usurious Loans Act 
oeing used with intelligence?—No. Of course the administration of the Act 
varies considerably, but I am afraid my general impression is that the Act is 
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Boi being administered as mtich to the benefit of the borrower as it might be. 
That is why I am suggesting the panchayat system. 

11527. You think the original intention of the Act is not being carried 
outP—^Yes; after all it is discretionary power that is given. 

11528. Bo you think that that Act has restricted the credit of the culti¬ 
vator class?—No; I do not think so. 

11529. On the question of the subsidiary industries, you lay stress on the 
need for marketing. Is it not the case that the cultivator largely grows crops 
for home consumption ? If he makes ropes he makes them for his own use; if 
he keeps cows he keeps them to provide him with milk. Now, why should nob 
the cultivator be taught to use his labour to raise his own standard of living? 
If you get the cultivators of a village to combine to repair their village roads, 
would not that bo raising their standard of living?—It would be, 

11530. Would it l>e a subsidiary industry in the sense of increasing their 
earning power immediately?—I do not understand the question. 

11531. J am not talking in terms of money. If a man drains his village 
docs he not raise his standard of living? If he improves the village water- 
supply does he not improve his standard of living? I think you can have 
subsidiary occupations for the village people without their products having 
to go to the market?—Yes. 

11532, Then, from your extensive and intensive experience of village life, 
do you think you can organise the vilUigej*s for the common welfare?—Yes. 

11633. Something on the lines of the Japanese system?—^Yes, 

115.34. Bo you find in your rural work that the village people are amenable 
to new ideas such as thrift?—Yes; it depends npon what the new idea is. 

11535. That is to say, saving small sums of money?—In my own farm I 
have used the sentiment as regards property as an inducement to thrift. I 
induce the tenant to buy an animal for himself, a sheep, or a goat, or a bull, 
or a buffalo, whatever it may be; after a time T induce him to buy a small 
plot of land for himself, and to build a house for himself. That has the double 
effect of acting upon liis self-respect and also the feeling of property comes 
into his mind; he requires guidance in regard to every such new idea. 

11536. Bo you not think that it is a practical proposition to encourage in 
these p€?ople the idea of better living through their own exertion?—Yes. 

11537. It can be done?—Yes. 

11538. Do you think it would go so far as to instil ideas, say of better 
marteridty treatment?—That is more difficult. It will be more difficult to 
get them to realise the need of it. 

11539. Would it be more difficult than ecconomic improvement?— 

11540. I think, in answer to the Chairman, you said there was a marked 
demand for education?—Yes. 

11541. How would you reconcile tliat with the leakage between the first and 
the fourth class?—Partly economic necessity: in fact, the biggest leakage 
is after the first class; the greatest number of all the pupils in all the scho<^ 
Is in the first class; I think it is also partly due to the teacher; with a lietter 
teacher, things would improve. At present the teacher is absolutely liaphaxard 
in his methods; that is my observation; he does not know how to go about the 
thing at all. 

11642. Bo you think that better teachei;s can be obtained on the same rates 
of pay?-—1 havO suggested part-time workers. In some Provinces, J believe 
in Bengal, school holidays coincide with the busy agricultural seasons. I 
should encourage the adoption of that kind of thing everywhere. The class 
hours also should be at different hours from the busy time; for instaiue, they 
could work three hours in the middle of the day; that would meet the need 
of parents to got some labour out of their younger children. T do not think 
the Education Department would interfere with a teacher if be did such a 
thing BOW, but there is no initiative in the teacher; he ought to make adjust¬ 
ments like that to suit his own conditions. 
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11543. On the question of assisting the parent, do you think that oow* 
pulsory primary education in rural a^^eas would be a source of economic loss to 
parents ?—When the Chairman asked me a question about compulsory educa¬ 
tion, I wanted to say that I should use compulsion also in an elastic way. 
i should make it compulsory for a parent to see that his child does get at any 
r,ate a certain amount of education, or does conform to the educational re¬ 
quirements within such maximum and minimum limits as may be^ laid down, 
without seeing that he actually attends a certain number of days in a certain 
school. In applying the Act, I should see to the results. For instance, a 
parent should have the option of sending his son only to a night school, or to a 
seasonal school for 3 or 4 months, so long as he is honest about giving Ms 
child education. So that I should apply the Compulsoiy Primary Education 
Act also to suit the parents; that is very nec^essary in this country. 

11544. The compulsion should be not to send the boy to school, but to make 
him literate?—^Yes. 

11545. You have had considerable opportunity for comparing co-operation 
in various Provinces. In Madras are the rural credit societies mostly self- 
managing?—I think they will have to go some way further before I can say 
they are seif-managing, they are very much dependent on the Co-operative 
Department. 

11546. Do you think they are making progress along the road to self- 
management ?—^Yes. 

11547. They are still in need of a little control from Government?—Yes. 
For instance, the organisation of Supervising Unions has been a disappoint¬ 
ment in some parts of the Presidency; in some parts they work well; the 
reason for failure, I am afraid, is because of the lack of personality. 

11548. In Madras, do all castes take part in the management of the 
society ?—Mostly they do. 

11549. When you have mixed castes, do the lower castes have any com¬ 
plaint to make about being looked down upon ?—No; but the untouchable castes 
have to be attended to separately. 

11550. They have to have a separate society?—Yes; or, if they are in the 
same society, which is not often the ease, they have to have special attention 
paid to them. Perhaps, you know that we organised, in connection with the 
Young Men^s Christian Association, a special Central Bank for financing all 
depressed class societies in Madras; it had a turnover of Rs. 65 lakhs last year. 

11551. Do you find that the members are taught the economic advantages 
of co-operation?—^Yes. 

11552. Do they understand the meaning of all the rules?—I think they are 
getting to understand them very much more now. 

11553. Have you any opinion to offer on the main causas of the failure or 
success of these societies?—^No, I have no general remarks to offer. 

11554. In the Punjab, among your own societies of Indian Christians, some 
were very good indeed, but some others were very bad indeed ?—Yes. In the 
Punjab my general feeling was that they suffered because they did not have a 
financial basis as in Madras. If we could have a credit society, and then on 
the top of the credit society, so to say, we bad production or distribution 
societies, that would have fared better; but when a production society is 
dependent upon its own financial resources, it has a double load to carry. 

11555. You have told us a lot about panchayats. What exactly is the differ¬ 
ence in sphere between a panohayat and a co-operative society?—^That is one 
of the problems that we will have to handle, I think. After all, there is only 
a certain number of leading men in a village; they are called upon for every 
kind of activity. As a matter of fact, the panchayat has nothing to do with 
the co-operative societies organically, legally. 

11556. What kind of functions does the panchayat perform which the co¬ 
operative society cannot perform?—The co-operative society can perform 
almost all the functions, I think I am right in saying, that the panchayat is 
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expected to do. But I would prefer that the co-operatire s<wiety be issued 
from the panchayat, rather than that the panchayat be aboliahed in favour 
of the co-operative society, I would like the whole of the village to be 
organised on a panchayat basis, and the co-operative organisation or organisa¬ 
tions there to branch off from the panchayat os a basis. 

11567. Is not your panchayat a democratic organisation?—^It is. 

11558. What is the difference of organisation between a panchayat and a 
co-operative society?—None, excepting that the one is registered under one 
Act and the other under another Act. 

11569. Is there any difference?—In the co-operative society they elect their 
own office bearers, 

11560. Does not the panchayat elect its own panek? —Sometimes, I think 
(Government appoint them. 

11561. Do these Madras panchayats exercise any judicial powers?—If it 
is conferred on them. I am sorry I am not quite familiar with the working 
of the panchayat system j I believe they have judicial powers vested in them, 

11562. By organising co-operative arbitration societies, could they not exer¬ 
cise far more plenary powers than are possible to a panchayat?—^1 should be 
sorry if the panchayats were to cease; the panchayat came later, when we 
started work; but under the co-operative movement we find that we can do 
everything that we want. 

11563. That is my experience. I have not quite understood why you are 
laying stress on the panchayat?— I welcome panchayats in this Presidency, 
b^ause the co-operative movement in this Presidency, unfortunately, is so 
overwhelmingly a banking movement. I think we will get a better orientation 
with panchayats, with possibilities of comprehensive service as a policy. 

11564. Is it your experience that the credit society is the best foundation 
for all other kinds of a<^ivities?—^Yes. 

11666. And educatively, it is the best too, is it not?—Yes, educatively too 
it is very good. 

11566. Working in your sphere, you do not in any way come into collision 
with official guidance P—No; on the other hand, we get whatever help w© want 
from every department of Government that is around us. We have never come 
in collision, so far as I remember, with any department of Government in 
regard to service. 

11567. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: Are you in charge of any 
primary schools?—No, not in charge of them. 

11568. You have long experience of the working of primary schools?—^Yes, 

11669. Have you seen any panchayat schools working?—No. 

13670. You apeak of panchayat schools started by tbe Cheyyar Taluk 
Board; have you any personal exponents of those schools?—No; only what 
I have heard. 

11671. Do you know under what Act the Taluk Board handed over the 
schools to the management of the pandiayat P—I have tbe instructions here; 
I am sorry 1 cannot answer the question without a reference to the papers. 

11672. On page 221, you say: “ I would expect each village practically to 

support its own education.” Can you say whether the schools handed over by 
the Taluk Board of Cheyyar to the village panchayat where handed over on 
the understanding that the whole cost would be met by the \nllage panchayat? 
—I imagine they have a grant; I am not speaking of what is possible to do, 
I am speaking of what eventually ought to be possible; that is in answer to 
the question how you propose to finance them. 

11673. Are you connected with any Local Board?—^I was for two terms on a 
District Board; that was before the War, in 1913. 

11574. You know that there is what is called the land cess levied from the 
ryots, so much in the rupee on the land revenue payable by them?—I am 
myself paying it. 
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11575. Do you know that after the Eeforins, it has been increased from 
1 anna in the rupee to 1 anna 9 pies in the rupeeP—Yes. 

11576. A portion of it is called the educational cess?—Yes. 

11577. And that is intended for increasing the number of village schools?— 
Yes. 

11578. Can you say whether the resources of the local bodies, as at present 
available, are sufficient to enable the local bodies to give each village a school? 
—From the cess alone, you mean? 

11579. Yes?—I am suggesting a school which would be much less costly. If 
the teacher himself is partly self-supporting, he would not need so mu^ 
assistance from a central fund like the local fund; besides, he would he paid 
in kind. I am suggesting a drastic reorganisation, which could not be esti¬ 
mated for on the present basis. 

11580. May T ask you if it is in your knowledge that the tendency of the 
present-day village demand is to substitute the Board school for a private 
school existing in the village?—Yes. 

11581. Do the villagers not demand a Board school, in preference to a 
private schooJ existing in the village?—^Yes, that may be the tendency; but 
the whole orientation of education is wrong. 

11582, Would you, therefore, suggest that the villagers should be given the 
proceeds of the cesses that are levied and asked to run their own schools?— 
Certainly, I should favour it. 

11588. I believe you have read the Village Pauchayat Act?—Yes. 

11584. Is there any provision in the Act which will statutorily ooinpe! 
the village to maintain a school of its own either with funds granted or rais^Mi 
by it?—I am suggesting a scheme. 

11585. Under the present law?—I do not know what is possible ur.dcr the 
present law. 1 am here trying to present a scheme which will be gc»od for the 
whole country and which will entail considerable adjustment. For instance, 
I am asking for drastic cuts of grants from higher education. The present 
Act will not permit it and the present public opinion will not permit it. I 
am asking for a revolutionary thing. 

11586. Do you think people will welcome any change involving extra taxa¬ 
tion for the purpose of village roads or village schools?—It depends on the 
education of public opinion. 

11557. From your experience of village life now, do you think they are 
prepared for such a responsibility being thrust upon them?—Again I must 
say that it depends upon education. Some villagers are anxious to get a 
branch school opened and they would be prepared to give labour or a part of 
the cost. 

11588. Have you experience of any agricultural middle school?—>No; I 
am suggesting that they should be started, 

11689. Have you any experience of the Government agricultural middle 
schools at Taliparamba or at Anakapale?—I have heard of the school at 
Taliparamba, but I have not seen it. 

11690. Some agricultural schools have been started in Chingleput: have 
you seen any of them?—I have seen the school in Chingleput; but k waa 
started many years ago, some 30 years ago, and it was on old lines which 1 
do not believe proved a success. 

11691. Do you think there is a demand for such agricultural middle schools 
in the Presidency?—I do not know anything about it. 

11592. You advocate them now?—Certainly, I do. 

11598. And would you like a school of that sort to be started one for eadh 
taluk?—‘Yes, eventually. 

11594. You know that the Government recommended having training schoob 
for the training of teachers for village schools, one or two in eaeffi district, 
and giving stipends for about 40 boys for each class? Would you like tbofsa 
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Gaining Bohools to be converted into the schools of the type that you contem¬ 
plate, with training sections attached to them?—Eventually they should be 
absorbed in the larger scheme that I advocate. 

11595. You have got experience of the villages. What is the state of the 
road communications of villages? Do you consider that satisfactory?—No, 
I do not consider them satisfactory. 

11596. Do you not think that a very large number of villages are without 
any proper or adequate means of communication with the nearest market?— 
Quite. 

11597. And do you think that if these communications are improved or 
restored, the economic prosperity of the villages as a whole will increase?— 
Certainly, it will contribute very greatly to prosperity. 

11598. Do you also think that if these communications are put in order 
as early as possible, the possibility of having central schools to serve a number 
of villages within a radius of one or two miles is great?—You mean village 
schools? 

11599. Yes?—I deprecate the drawing away of youths from their own 
villages. It is not economic nec'essity nor the lack of roads which makes mo 
advocate the village schools; it is the psychological aspect. I should like the 
»chcK)I to be taken to the village, not that the boys should be drawn away from 
the village for that very elementary education. 

11600. But so far as the Presidency is concerned, elementary schools in¬ 
tended for the villages are of two types, one up to the 4th standard and the 
other up to the Hth standard corresponding to the middle school. Now, would 
you like to increase them with the object that hoys who are willing to contimio 
studies up to these standards may do so? To increase such schools would you 
like facilities for communication so that hoys w^ho want to read in the higher 
schools may go to them ?—Quite. 

11601, In that manner improved village communictations will help in the 
spread of edu(*atiou in the higher classes in the elementary stage?—Yes. 

IIOOJ^. You also know that hO far as provision of medical relief is con- 
cenml, we generally have a dispensary or a hospital at a taluk headquarter 
station ?—Yes. 

11603, And the attendance of medi(*al officers in villages where they are 
urgently needed is very often not secured because there are no communica¬ 
tions at till to such villages?—^Yes. 

11604. Would you therefore advocate the increase of facilities for villages 
even for the purpose of making available medical relief from taluk head¬ 
quarters ?—Quite. 

11605. Would you put the expansion of village roads as one of the most 
urgent things to 1 k> attended to next to education, or even on a level with 
education in importance?—I do not know about the order of importance, but 
I should like to advcK'nte that as soon as possible. 

11606. You think something wmld be done by eliciting village interest in 
the matter of village road.s and so on?—think so. 

11607. But you also consider that the initial expenditure necessary for 
constructing a new road may not l>e within the possibility of a villagci or many 
villages ?~-Of course, it depends upon the length of the road and the number 
of villages it passes through. 

11608. Would you then advocate that wherever it is not possible for a 
village from its own funds to lay a road, assistance should he forthcoming from 
either the local bodies or the Government?—Yes. I have so much faith in 
the ^uoational value of conferences and in a policy of making people help 
themselves that in all such cases I would advocate that as far as possible a 
proiiortionate charge lie levied upon the villagers themselves, for instance, 
Qie Taluk Board or the District Board should say that they will pay four 
rupees for every rupee the village puts up either in money or in kind. It 
hiups solidarity; it helps all the time towards the habit of people trying to 
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help themselres and it prevents this eternal dependence of our people on the 
State. 

11609. Do you know that some of the District Board.s ore tending to work 
in that direction by cutting village contract rates by 25 per cent, the difference 
being met by the village either in the form of manual labour or other?—I 
know. 

11610. And you think that is a right step?—It is a very good step. 

11611. And would you advocate a liberal gt'aiit to these local bodies if 
from their available resources they could not meet the villagers' demand?— 
Yes, I would certainly. 

11612. With regard to village sanitation, from your experience of the 
villages, do you not consider that they arc becoming more insanitary, ordinary 
little villages?—They have been had enough at any time in my memory, 

11613. And do you consider that in some of these villages in delta areas, 
owing to the division and sub-division of the village homestead the facilities for 
cattle sheds and other things are becoming more and more difficult? Would 
you advocate that Government or some other authority should acquire land 
for the purpose of allowing people to build homes under more sanitary condi¬ 
tions and on extensive grounds in the villages?—Certainly, I advocate it 
wherever possible. Tliere are practical difficulties of course. 

11614. Do you consider that congestion in the villages sho>uld be relieved 
as early as possible, especially in delta areas, by expansion of the village 
sites?—^Yes, wherever possible. 

11615. You are aware that under the Village Courts Act a panchaynt is 
constitiited by the Divisional Officer after a census of agricultural aiitl other 
occxipations in the village and that their institution is ino«;tly on the elective 
basis. You are also aware that Forest Panchayats arc constituted, but the 
persons who elect are persons who own cattle and nho are interested only 
in grazing. Now, a village includes people other than those who do not 
possess cattle and who have no interest in that forest. With regard to the 
co-operative societies it is only those people who form a society and take 
the responsibility for the money who can be members and wdio can elect a 
panohayat and other people have no interest in it. You are also aware that 
moneylenders in the villages are aver.se to the formation of co-operative 
panchayats and do not join the co-operative panchayat. Keeping these points 
ill view, do you consider it fiossible to have one panchayat to function adequate¬ 
ly so far as village units are concerned, so far as rural credit is concerned, or 
do you advocate separate panchayats wdtli special interests represented on 
them?—When I advocate the simplification of the machinery I have in mind 
two things. The first is the per.sonnel; only a limited personnel is after all 
available in the village. The second is the facilities for supervision or non- 
official assistance.. Those who w^ant to help the village and serve the village 
should have to deal with a unified ma<^hinory. 1 quii/e see the point that you* 
have mentioned now. With regard to co-operative societies essentially wdth 
unlimited liability, in regard to the primary banks, our experience is that it ia 
always best to get the whole village; it leads to hotter financing of the society 
as it wdll have a larger aggregate property valuation. The co-operative 
society because of that unlimited liability and the leverage thereby available 
is able to have greater power. That is our experience too, for instance, for 
the starting of a school or for sitting as an arbitration court. When a co¬ 
operative panchayat sits as an arbitration court to decide disputes betw€>en 
members, whether they be money differences or other kinds of differences, 
certainly the decision of the co-operative panchayat carries much greater 
weight because of the fiscal leverage it has. On the other hand the panchayat 
under the other Act has judicial powers vested in it. That is why I say it is a 
problem to be carefully considered with a view to .simplify the machinery. I 
am not prepared to answer off-hand a question like that. I should certainly 
consider it somewhat unfortunate that the poor villagers w^ho are illiterate 
should be faced with so many organisations as you have mentioned. 
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11616. But there k nothing to prevent an intelligent villager taking part in 
all the panchayats ? —Qnite. 

11617. Have you any panchayats in villagen where there are moneylenders 
whose interests clash with the co-operative society?—^Yes. 

11618. Have you been able to get their co-operation?—^Very seldom. 

11619. Sir Ganga Ham: You seem to know much about the wells. How 
much area does each well command?—^That depends upon the depth. 

11620, What depth do you generally get in these districts?—50 or 60 feet 
in the bad taluks. 

11621. Hotv much area can you irrigate?—A large well of about 30 feet by 
30 feet or so in extent urill probably command 2 or 3 acres of land for 
intensive cultivation, 

11622. But does it par?—It does not pay. 

11623. Then why do people work it.^—I advocate it because in the hot 
season it would command an acre or two. In the rainy season it would 
command 5 or 6 or 7 acres. 

11624. How many pairs of bullocks.P —2 pairs. 

11625. How much would you get from this well irrigation i>er acre, can 
you tell me?—Roughly an acre grows a net 130 or 140 rupees. 

11626. Per acre?—Yes. 

11627. You grow garden crops?—Garden crops, fodder crops and cereals. 

11628. The Mettur river projec*t is under consideration?—It is one of the 
sanctioned projects. 

11629. It will not benefit your purpose?—No. 

11630. Have you represented that to Government?—Yes, we have done so. 

116^11. Yon ha\^e said that there are 8 million people. What acreage do 
they possess, from how much to how much?—I am talking of the whole of 
India. 

11632. Can you give the figure for this Presidency?—No, I do not know. 

11633. You seem to be not very fond of the Agricultural Department. You 
say there is only one good thing which they have done, seed distribution. 
How much good has it done?—J do not w^ant to give such an impression. But 
that is only one thing which the department have done, 

11034. How much water is required for this particular kind of seed? After 
all water is a valuable element ? —Yes. 

11635. Does it require more water or less water?—Average I should say. 

11636. The poor man, you have said, weaves yarn. How much does he get 
from his work on the loom?—I do not know; it depends upon the counts. 

11637. vSupposing he works six hours a day, how much does he get on the 
average?—It depends upon the material he uses. 

11638. Four annas?-—Much more than that, six or .seven annas a day. 

11639. Have you not represented that to Mahatma Gandhi; he is very fond 
of the vkarha which gives only one anna a day?—That is spinning, this is 
weaving. 

11640, You .said you would have a Land Acquisition Act in this Presi¬ 
dency ?—J did not say that. 

11641. Sir Thoman Middleton : When you said a crop was worth 130 rupees 
did you mc^an per acre.^—Per acre. 

11642. Did you include the labour of the owner and his family?—No; I 
only reckon^ out-of-pocket expenses of cultivation, not land revenue or any¬ 
thing like that, 

11643. Dr. Hyder: In answer to the Chairman you said you wanted to 
Advance all along the line. I find that the different objectives are education, 
health, debt, redemption, arbitration, temperance, agricultural improvements, 
marketing, subsidiary industries, etc, You said also that you had at one time 
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a staff of 42 Secretaries. I ask whether for such an advance you have the 
necessary number of workers in this Presidency?—It depends upon How far 
we can exploit and mobilise voluntary labour, how far we can get members of 
District and Local Boards to enter into the spirit of such a thing and put their 
shoulders to the wheel. If you succeed in putting these responsibilities on the 
conscience of our educated community it could be done. 

11644. Would you make use of the University students?—Yes. 

11645. It is only in the vacation time that the students can be utilised?— 
When they get habituated during vacations it is presumable that they would 
do something in their after-life. 

11646. As regards the scheme of e<lpcai.ion which you have sketched at 
page 228 1 ask you to follow the career of a boy and correct me if I am 
wrong. You have a boy in the village school?—Yes, 

11647. From the village school he w’ould go to the taluk school?—Yes. 

11648. From the taluk school he would go to the agricultural middle 
school?— No; the taluk school is the agricultnrnl school. 

11649. From the taluk school the boy vrould go to the high school?—^Very 
few of them, only exceptional hoys. 

11650. Your village schools would he under your farmer teachers?—^Yes. 

11661. Your taluk schools, in other words, your agricultural middle 
schools, would be staffed by the graduates of agricultural colleges. Do you not 
think that there is a very great disparity as regards the gualihcations of the 
teachers in these first two schools?—Yes; there is bound to be. 

11652. Y^ou think it is desirable to have such a disparity. Firstly in your 
lower secondary school the teachers are to be graduates?—No, graduates of 
the Agricultural College. 

11656. They are graduates; they hold a Degree in Agriculture?—^Yes, if 
you put it like that. 

11654. I am quoting from memory from a hook referred to in your evi« 
deuce and I hope you will correct me. Tt is said in the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of which you were a member that the objection which the parent in the 
rural areas takes to his boy being taught agriculture is that the teacher knows 
nothing about the matter and the parents know far more?—Quite right, 

11655. When you have a farmer and a neighbour teaching agriculture and 
also imparting some literacy to the boys in a particular village, do ymi think 
the other people will approve very much of the work done by the teacher or 
will they say, He is one of us; he knoivs no better than we do?’^—In the 
village school agriculture will not la? taught as a school subject. 

11656. I thought you were trying to give an agricultural bias, 1 am not 
thinking of agriculture as a subject but giving an agricultural bias to your 
village school?—In the case of the average villag€^r to send the boys to the 
school at all is a big thing. 

11657. Such a farmer teacher would command more respect and confidence 
than the ordinary teacher we have at the present day?—I should say 
because he has been through the middle school. 

11658. On the question of the medium of instruction in relation to educa¬ 
tion, I gather that, in the primary schools and in the secondary schools whidi 
you call the agricultural middle schools, you would have the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction. Then in the high school you would introduce English? 
—As a second language, 

11659. I was going to tell you that the only area at present in India in 
which an attempt on a grand scale has been made is the Btate of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, 1 ivas going to ask you what is your opinion of the suc¬ 
cess or otherwise of that system in that State?—I have no knowledge of the 
work there. I see that other countries like Japan and the countries of Europe 
find it possible to get an education without the English language. Tmc 
F rance; take Denmark. 
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11660. Ei^lish is one of the optional snbiects at present in the Kiaam’s* 
territories. But would you like your medium of instruction to be the verna¬ 
cular P—^The mother tongue* 

11661, Pr. Myder: You said also that certain matters hare been neglected^ 
since the Reforms came into being. I should like you to tell me what those 
particular matters are, coming within our terms of reference; is agriculture 
one P —I was talking with reference to agriculture; I may be mistaken, but it 
is my impression that the tendency is to look at party prospects rather thani 
the intrinsic needs of a particular line. 

11662. I am now concerned with the distribution of provincial resources; 
that is the one test to go by. Do you* think that since the Reforms enough* 
money is not spent in the development of education, agriculture, etc., or rather 
do you think these matters have been neglected?—^It is not a question of 
neglect; it is a question of apportionment betureen two competing demands. 
As a matter of fact India is very much in arrears as regards many things. 

11663. Is there a rivalry between different tracts comprising the Madr.^8 
Presidency?—Not tracts, but different lines of work. If I may say so it is 
only human to spend more money on something which appeals more to pubhc- 
imagination. 

11604. I am not quite sure w'hat are those spectacular things which you are 
referring to. I wish to be within the terms of reference, I ask again whether 
more money has been or has not been spent upon the development of agricul¬ 
ture?—Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to answer that question, because 
it is really entering into n discussion of politics, particularly into the policy 
of an administration which is just closing. My recommendation might be 
construed into absolutely general terms. Whoever is the party in power there 
will he always the tendency to support certain lines to the exclusion of others, 
I am speaking on that broad basis. 

11665. Then, I shall not refer to that. With regard to one allied mattecj if 
you had a certain sum of money, would you rather spend it on the construction 
of roads than on the construction and equipment of schools? Which of these 
two would you prefer, roads or schools.^—It is very difficult to answer a 
question theoretically like that. Off-hand, I would say I should put more- 
money into education. 

11066. Let us pass to another matter, the expenditure of public funds and* 
the results thereof so far as education is concerned. 1 understand you are for 
giving education though not for creating literacy P—I am for more literacy, 

11667. If you had more money you would go the whole way.P—YeSj 

11668. T want now to take up the point of relapse into illiteracy. Is it 
your object to create a sort of divine discontent in every peasant’s household* 
in your Presidency, and spend the resources that are available on an exten¬ 
sion of primary education ?—I took some trouble to study the methods pursued’ 
in the Southern Stales of America, where the situation of the Negro was 
pretty much what ours is to-day. In two generations they pushed up literacy 
to something like 70 per cent; T cannot swear to the figure, but that is my 
impression. They went about it by the process I mentioned; they did not 
worry about conferring literacy; they gave them so many ideas pertaining to- 
their ordinary needs of life, that the peasants were stirred up and then began 
to demand literacy. 

11669. Precisely; that is how I understood you want to go about it here. 
But T was calling your attention to the danger of relapse into illiteracy. If 
you had a peasant household in which there prevailed a divine discontent, the 
parents themselves would see to it thai the boys went to the school and took 
up some kind of reading, the parents themselves having seen the desirability 
of such a course. Do you think so?—Yes. 

11670. The danger of relapse into illiteracy would be less if there prevailedi 
such a divine discontent which would grow by giving instruction P—Yes. 
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11671. And if you had unlimited funds you would, of course, undertake 
the process of educating both the parents and the children P—I would start on 
it at once, in fact, 

11672. With regard to another matter that has been raised, the cost of 
graduates, I ask you whether it is a fact that in this Presidency in certain 
places you have village kavnama or village accountants who are graduates 
serving on a very small salary ?—It must be rare. 

Dcivan Bahadv/r Baghavaijya: I know of no cases. 

11673. Dr. Hyder: What would you pay your teachersP—Which teachers? 

11674. The farmer teachers and graduates of the agricultural colleges?—I 
think the situation in the country has already approached such a stage that 
graduates would be willing to take anything they can get, and the farmer 
teachers I advocate would be very happy to get what they can. I think the 
money value put upon University education hitherto*has been a false quan¬ 
tity ; it is slowly righting itself now. 

11675. It is only a question of supply and demand. If you have only two 
doctors in a village you will have to pay heavy fees; but, if the number 
increases the health of the village will increase and tlie fees will go down?— 

Yes. 

11676. Are you thinking of any such experiments as are carried on in 
Germany by way of Continuation Schools?—I do not know the particular 
schools you mention. Is it something like the Folk Schools of Denmark? 

11677. Something like them, the boys go to the Continuation School as well 
as attend to their work either at the factory or the farm; they attend the 
school either during certain periods of the day or certain days in the week, and 
are given instruction in their profession and genera] education?—I have seen 
such a thing in Dresden. I would favour it. But that would be mainly for 
the industrial classes; it would be very difficult to do that for our masses. I 
am thinking of elementary education for the immense number of 250 millions. 

11678. If we had these evening classes we might prevent the waste which 
arises from relapse into illiteracy?—^How would you €»rganise them in the 
Tillages? We might have seasonal schools, summer schools; we might organise 
such; we do that in our own schools. 

11679. With regard to the question of cost, I was wondering whether you 
would favour a proposal in this Presidency that your land revenue should be 
standardised at 25 per cent, and the difference between the 25 per cent and 
the present assessment should be made available for the purpose of local 
development, purely for locally beneficial purposes, 6 .( 7 ., education, roads, 
health, sanitation, etc.?—^The land revenue comes from the villagers now; 
why should the urban population get the benefits of it; why should a pittance 
only be given to the villages? I should say the first charge on land revenue 
should be rural improvement, because it comes from the villages. 

11680. Quite so, but you would not take up the extreme position that the 
whole of the land revenue should he earmarked for the purposes which you have 
in view; a certain portion should be available for general purposes. The differ¬ 
ence between the present assessment and the standardised 25 per cent should 
be earmarked for the purposes of the particular locality where the revenue is 
collected, so that the people who pay the money will get the services right 
before their eyes ?—I have not thought it out that vray. 

11681. On a point of information. You have referred to the Economic 
General Staff in Germany. 1 understood you to say that the Economic General 
Staff has cleared the debt ?—^It has not yet been cleared up. 

The debt that arose from the financing of the War has been cleared by the 
inflation of the currency; that task was certainly not performed by the 
Economic General Staff. • 

tTbe witness withdrew.) 
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Mr, D. G. MUNROt B,Sc,| General Scientific Officer» United Planter^' 
Association o( Southern India» Madras, 

fisplias to the Qiiostionnairo. 

Quisstion 1.—Ressabch. —In the present organisation of the Scientific 
sections for the various products, rubber, tea and coffee, advantage has been 
taken as far as possible of existing sources of information and research. The 
results of the Rubber Growers^ Association research schemes in Ceylon and# 
Malaya are available to South India planters. Opportunities are given to 
United Planters* Aseiociation Rubber Scientific Officers to visit these coun¬ 
tries and Java in order to keep up with recent research. 

The same applies to tea. United Planters’ Association Officers have had 
facilities to visit the Indian Tea A8.sociation Experimental Station at Tocklai 
and get the results of research work done there. 

Both rubber and tea are fortunate in having so near at hand large areas 
of these particular products. These large areas are capable of spending a 
greater a,mount of money on re.search and scientific work generally and the 
results can be applied locally to the smaller areas in South India which by 
therrisselves could not afford to give opportunities^ for research on a largo 
scale. 

Coffe#‘ is not so fortunate as tea and rubbtu* in having research work done 
so close at hatid and it therefore, more difficult to obtain results and in¬ 
formation. C-onsoquently coffee should be .spending relatively larger amounts 
in order to provide methods tor growing the crop more economically and to 
stop the reduction in area which is going on. The area in 1S96 was over 
300,0(X) acres while the average for the last live years is 130,0(X) acres. 

Generally ^^hat happens that research is centralised ui larger areas 
where resources are greater and the information so obtained is applied by 
scientific officers to smaller areas. 

The same principle is seen in the structure of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in fndia, nr.. Provincial Departineuts and a C'entral Institute. The 
Central Institute should be strengthened considerably not only to supple¬ 
ment th',» research work done by Provinces which can afford it, but aKo to 
carry on research work tliefu.solve.s and act as a clearing house for intonn.a- 
tion to Provinces which have not got resources for research. 

Funds for the Pnited Planter.^' Association of J^outhern India scientific 
sections are raised mainly by the industries concerned and supplemented by 
Government grants. Siudi CTOvernment assistance is net-essary and should 
be continued Coffee should receive special con.sideration. It i.-* a crop 
which can be taken up much more easily by the man with a small amount of 
capital than either tea or rubber and is, therefore, of special importunci*. 

Question 2.- 'Aokicultcral El) ccATiox. —The course of study at 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, is a 3 years B.Sc. Course. Graduates 
selected lor departmental work should receive a further year’s post graduate 
training at Government expense in such subjects as book-keeping, a certain 
amount of costings and the economic side of farming generally and also 
teaching methods. 

The latter I consider, is of great importance as a number of these men 
will act as demonstrators to illiterate people. An improvement in their 
methods of expounding knowledge must help to inereaso the effectiveness of 
propaganda and demonstration w'ork. 

Question 0.—SotLS.-“(o) dH)- A considerable amount of work has been 
done in the prevention of soil erosion. The main methods are: — 

1. Cover crops and cultivation. 

2, Contour trenching and silt pits. 
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3. Bunding. 

4. Terracing. 

Question 10.---FERTitiSEBs,—(a). , Fertilisers arc being used more and 
imore in the ijlanting districts and a further extension in their use could be 
profitably made. Oattle-manure is difficult to obtain. Organic manures like 
fish, bonemeal and various poonacs are largely used and artificial fertilisers 
4ire in demand. 

Great improvement in yields have been noted and good yielding estates 
may be kept at a h'fgh average for many years. 

One coffee estate which has been manured regularly and well has averaged 

cwts. per acre for the last decade. Estates not properly manured have 
,gone back, c.p., one (not more than 3 miles from the above mentioned one) 
which ill the decade 1905-1914 averaged 80 tons of crop annually has gone 
doivn during the decade 1915-1924 to 60 tons annually. While the total 
acreage of the estate has actually increased, manures had been scrimped and 
iSi general deterioration followed. Yields of tea also known to have 
increased very considerably by careful and continuous manuriug. 

(c) The effects of manuring with different manures have not been suffi¬ 
ciently investigated. With perennial crops the initial temporary effects of 
manures are of more importance than is the case with annual crops. The 
final and cumulative effects of different manures on crop production should 
rIso be more thoroughly investigated. 

The effects of different manures on pests and diseases are also of import¬ 
ance with permanent crops. Interesting results have been obtained in coffee 
at Sidapur Station. The number of borer {Xylotrerhm Quadripea) 
trees removed every year has been kept over a period of 5 years. They fall 
in the following order: — 

Mineral manures. (No nitrogen). « 61 trees per aci*e per annum 

•Control plots.28*2 „ „ „ 

Nitrogen manured (organic poonac, etc.) 28’4 „ ,, „ 

Bulk compost manured ... 13 „ 

The result of 1925 which was a bad borer year ran in the same order: 
Minerals (No nitrogen) . . ,88 trees per ac re. 

Controls .66 „ „ 

Nitrogen . . , . 34 „ 

Composts .6‘6 „ 

Question 11.— Crops .—(a) (i). There is no doubt but that planters’ crops 
can be considerably improved. This is being done in rubber by selection and 
Jbudding. Very little has been done in tea and a start has been made in 
coffee by selecting different types, self-fertilising and examining the progeny. 

(c) Industries w'here the rainfall is too heavy and (where pests and diseases 
are specially bad), coffee does not thrive and has been and is being replaced by 
•tea. 
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Oral Eiridaiioa, 

11662. Chairman: iMr. Mimro, yo»i are General Scientific Ofiicer, 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India?—Yes. 

11C83. You have your headquarters at Madras?—At Coimbatore. 


11684. You have put in a note of the evidence and we are pyeatly obliged 
to you for that. Do you wish to make any remarks of a general nature, or 
would you like me to ask you a few questions?—I have no remarks to make. 

11686. Will you tell the Commission what your own training and previous 
posts have been?—I am the son of a farmer, took my B.Sc. Degree in Aber¬ 
deen University. After demobilisation in 1919 I joined the staff of the Aber¬ 
deen College and worked on their staflp until October 1920, when I came out 
to India and was posted to Madras; I stayed at Coimbatore for a few months 
and then took over charge of the Fifth Circle at Trichinopoly; I came back 
in 1922 to the College as Assistant Principal and Superintendent of the Cen¬ 
tral Farm; in August 1922 I took over iny present office. 

11686. Have you at any time been a member of any public service in 
India?—No; except in the Agricultural Department. 

11687. You are still on the list of the Agricultural Department?—^Yes. 

11688. And you are lent for this purpose?—^Yes. 

11689. The crops with which the United Planters’ Association deals are 
tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and spices?—Yes. 

11690. You have amongst your constituent members growers interested 
in all these crops?—Yes. 

11691. In the memorandum which you have placed before the Commission 
on page 255 you give a general indication of the way in which the organisation 
is financed. Are the (‘ontributicms made on an ai reage basis or on a crop 
basis, or how?—We get a certain sum of money from the Madras Government 
which goes to the Scientific Department; the extra money required for rubber 
is raised by an acreage cess on rubber, the extra money required tor tea »s 
raised as an acreage cess on tea, and the same with coffee. 

11692. Are these funds pooled?-—No, they are not pooled, 

1169.3. Coffee for coffee and tea for tea?—^Yes. 

11694. Are the operations of your society entirely confined to this Presi- 
^enc}?—No; there is (juite a considerable amount of too in Travan<'ore and 
ulso some rubber. There is also some rubber in C/Ochin, coffee in Coorg and 
coffee in Mysore. 

11695. How far are you in touch with the Indian Tea Association?—We 
are in touch with them to the extent that we pay a contribution of Rs. 10,000 
a year, in order that we may get their results, and for the privilege of some 
of our tea officers there to see what they are doing. 

11698. The Indian Tea Association of Calcutta with its headquarters in 
that city, does carry out research work for its members, does it not?—Yes. 

11697. Are you satisfied that you are sufficiently in touch to get the full 
benefit of the research work carried out by that body? I think we are, as 
far as possible. 


11698. Can you tell the Commission how it comes about that different 
planters in this‘Presidency and in contiguous areas have organised a separate 
research in South India and have not been satisfied with the research earned 
out by the Calcutta organisation?—The idea down here is to keep the associa¬ 
tion as a complete association and treat the scientific department as part 
of the association; thus keeping the members together, as far as possible. 

U699. I am not sure whether T have made my qii^tion dear. I gather 
vou are doing separate research in Madras and I wonder how it came abou 
that your tetplanting memters, rather than create their own organmtion 
here, have not depended upon the Calcutta organisation for research?—^e do 
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depend upon them to a certain extent^ in the matter of tea fermentation fot 
instance. 

11700. The fundamental problems are carried out there?—Yes. 

11701, Their application is dealt with here?—Yes. 

11702. Is it necessary in your view to do it here, having regard to the 
difference in environment?—Yes, it is; the climatic conditions make a con¬ 
siderable difference. 

11703. Do you care to express any opinion as to whether the acreage cess 
which is levied restricts the membei^ihip at all?—t think about 90 per cent 
of the tea planters contribute tow«ards this cess. 

11704. And you do not think that the extent of the cess repels any con¬ 
siderable proportion of planters?— No, 

11706. Upon what basis are the Government funds given to your associa¬ 
tion?—Up till 1924, the planting section run by the Government, It 
was a planting district under the Director of Agriculture, and run by a 
Deputy Director of Agriculture. In 1924, the planters decided that they 
wanted more scientific aid; the Government decided that they were not go¬ 
ing to give any more money than they could possibly help, and they cut the 
amount of money which they were spending on the planting districts at that 
time. 

11706. At the present time, you are still getting Government funds; are 
you not?—Yes. 

11707. A fixed sum annually?—Yes. 

11708. Whatever you collect amongst yourselves?—Yes, whatever we 
collect. 

11709 Are you in touch with the AgricaUui.O Department ol this Presi¬ 
dency?—Yes, as far as possible; we get a considerable amount of help from 
the Agricultural Department. 

11710. Have you any proposals to make for closer working?—I do not 
think it could be closer. 

11711. In your experience, has this principle of organising research 
according to crops been a success?—As regards South India, the area of the 
different crops is relatively small, and we cannot afford to put up the money 
to keep a big enough organisation going on to do fundamental research. 
The Agricultural Department could not give us all the information we re¬ 
quired, and the next best thing was to go to the big associations where they 
had big acreages and could afford to put up money for fundamental research, 
and get their results. 

11712. Then, is your own laboratory divided into sections according to 
different crops or how do you arrange your work?—^The organisation now is 
to have different scientific officers in tea, rubber and coffee. The Rubber 
Specialist baa got an experiineintal station and a laboratory at Mundakayam; 
the Tea Scientific Officer has got an experimental station and a laboratory at 
Nelakottai; the Mysore planters and Government are starting a fairly big 
experimental station for coffee. 

11713. What are your own duties?—Touring and advisory Avork. 

11714. Are you responsible for keeping these various branches in touch P 
—No. 

11715. Your work is entirely touring?—Yes. 

11716. And advisory on the spot?—Yes; it will continue until March of 
this year, but with the recruiting of different officers new stations have been 
opened at convenient places and the old stations have been shut down. 

11717. On page 255 of your note, you are talking aboijt agricultural educa* 
tion, and you give your views about the need for selected graduates reoeir- 
ing a further yearns post graduate training at Government expense in various 
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subjects. Do you hold that view m reward to the needs of your own associa- 
tioB, or is that a general view?“*-It is a general view. 

11718. Under the heading of^ Fertilisers you give what appears to 
me to be very interesting and important results of experiments upon the 
effect of various manures upon the incidence ol pests, l^en were those 
experiments carried out?—From 1919 up till last year. 

11719. Could you give the Commission any indication of the comparative 
costs of these several manures?—^Take the most efficient in relation to pests, 
bulk compost; that gave only 13 trees affected per acre?—That manure was 
gathered only in small quantities^ from the roadsides, cart stands, drains 
and road cuttings. 

11720. How about its efficiency as manure?—It is fairly good. 

11721. You cannot give any indication of its cost os compared with other 
manures; that has not been worked out?—1 have not got it here but I can 
get it, 

11722. Have you experience of the areas in which small cultivators are 
growing the same crops as planters, on holdings contiguous with the planters’ 
holdings?—In Coorg, about half the coffee is held by Indian planters and in 
Mysore the bulk of the coffee, 1 should say about two-thirds. 

11723. Run by small people?—Yes. 

11724. Ordinary cultivators?—Yes. 

11725. Have the practices of the planters been copied at all by the small 
cultivators?—To a certain extent, but they certainly do not cultivate to the 
same extent as the Eiiropean does. 

11720. They do not copy so freely?—^They do not. 

11727 Is that due to the limitations of their economic position, or is it 
dne to a slightly greater conservatism?—On this particular point of the 
borer, the average Indian cultivator will keep a groat deal more shade on 
his coffee, in order to keep out the borer; the consequence is that with 
heavier shade he gets less crop; he is not willing to risk the loss of his trees 
by borer in order to get a bigger crop. 

11728. He cannot afford to take the risk?—^He could, really, if he got a 
bigger crop, and had more money at his command to replant up any bored 
trees there may be. 

11729. Has your association a representative organisation or represen¬ 
tative individuals with whom it is in touch in the London or other markets.^— 
Yes, the South Indian Association. 

11730. They are in touch with the South Indian Association; is it w’ithiu 
your knowledge whether by that means, complaints from the consuming 
markets as to the way in w hich the produce is packed or graded, or as to its 
condition, come to the ears cf the planters?—It may come that way, or it 
may come through the agents who are handling the goods at the other end. 

11731. Is it your impression that planters get early and reliable informa¬ 
tion about any complaints?—Yes, 

11732. You do not suggest any improvement in that direction?—No. 

11733. You think that marketing inforraatioix is alw'ays at tho disposal 
of planters?—Yes, it is quite efficient. 

11734. Sir Ganga Jttam: What is the mijiimum height from sea-level for 
growing coffee, tea, rubber and tdnt^hona?—Coffee will grow' up to a height 
of 6,000 feet. 

11735. Minimum?—It will grow from 1,000 feet up to 6,000 feet. 

11736. Tea?—From sea-level up to 6,000 feet. 

11737. Rubber?—^Rubber is mostly a low country cron up to perhaps 2,000 
to 3,000 feet. 
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11738. Cinchona?—It is grown in Anaiualais at 3,500 feet and in the Nil- 
girio at about 6,000 feet. 

1173Jh With regard to cinchona there is a great demand for quinine. Do 
jou extend the cultivation of cinchona?—They are doing so now. Govern¬ 
ment are opening up a very large block on the Anamalais under cinchona, 

31740. W’ould these things grow on a sloping ground or on flat ground?*— 
Either. 

11741. They can grow on flat ground?—^Yes. 

11742. 1 thought sloping ground was necessary for drainage purposes?— 
If it is a question of drainage, give it drainage and cinchona will grow. 

11743. Do you grow any of these trees?—Yes. 

11744, Which do you grow? Do you grow potatoes and things like that? 
--No. 

11745. Do I understand from this that your Government grant a subsidy 
or a loan?—It is a subsidy. 

11746. How much is it?—^Rs. 28,000. 

11747. For the whole Presidency —For the whole Presidency. 

11748. Do you export the whole of your produce or is there anything 
spent here on home consumption.^—There is a considerable amount of tea 
consumed in India nowadays. I think, the figure given by the Indian Tea 
Cess people is about 50 million pounds. 

13749. You make all black tea?—All black tea. Practically no green at 
all. 

11750. Any coarse leaf made into green tea? I mean we were told that 
there is a great demand for it and they make green tea from coarse leaf?— 
I think it pays better to make good quality black tea and send it to the 
European markets. 

11751. Do you take special steps to collect farm yard manure?—1 remem¬ 
ber, they used to construct sheds, five miles apart, where the carts used to 
stand, and collect it. 

11752. Do you do that?—That is still done in the planting districts. 

11753, Sir Thomas Middleton: You deal with all these planter's crops. 
Which one gives most work?—Tea. 

11754. That is because the area is much larger?—The area and the ques- 
xion of manufacture as well. It is a very hard one, a very intricate one. 

11755. Now you refer to this experimental station in Tocklai. What 
is the nature of the work done there? Is it experimental %\ork or manufac¬ 
turing work?—Both. They do experimental work on the amount of culti¬ 
vation and the kind of cultivation as well as experimental work on mniniring 
and also on methods of pruning and manufacture. 

11756, Is Tocklai a fairly representative station? Where is it?—It is in 
Upper Assam. 

11757. Then it will certainly not represent the conditions in the Ana- 
jnalais ?—No, 

11758. The point T was going to ask was whether it represents the cost of 
cultivation?—There are many fundamental things. Take the question of 
manuring, for instance; we have got a different climate down here and the 
possibilities are we may find a better time to put on manure than the time 
it is done in Assam. 

11759. You think much is done for improvement in tea? Where does the 
tea planter of the south get his seed from?—Northern India mostly. 

11760. Are the varieties in Northern India numerous or very lew?—I 
know of no pure strains. But there are different varieties. There is the 
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China, the Burma which is dark leaved and rhen there are three other 
indigenous^ light leaved varieties. 

11761. I have heard of a special hybrid?—do not think ai»yhs>dy knows 
it really. ^ It may be a high elevation Burma or it may be a well-fi^ovn 
China or it may be a cross between China and one of the Assam indigenous 
varieties. 

11762. I gather from what you say that practically no work is done on the 
improvement of the tea plant?—Not on the improvement of the tea bush 
itself. 

117^h What are the coffee varieties?—^The most popular variety in South 
India is Arabica. Some years ago a planter introduced a hybrid between 
Arabics and Liberia and it had not proved such a success as w’as anticipated. 
At the present time there is Kents hybrid which is in great demand, but 
there again the types are many as selected strains which come true to type 
have not yet been developed. 

11764. Have the tea planters of this district begun to resort to manuring 
to any extent?—In some districts very largely. 

11765. Tn the Anamalais?—^Yes. The High Bange have not to any great 
extent used it, but the High Range are carrying on a number of experi¬ 
ments and if they do start manuring they will have facts and figures to go 
on. 

11766. Are they experimenting with organic manures or the ordinary 
commercial artificials?—Artificials and organic manures, both. 

11767. Are there any indications yet of what types of manure are going 
to suit them?—Organic is more liked for the simple reason that it will not 
be so easily washed out of the soil if the manuring is done early in the season; 
but if the manuring is postponed till after the monsoon that does not hold 
to the same extent, 

11768. But is there any indication that the soil growing tea is likely to 
want either phosphate or potash?—Only that deficiency of ])otash is connect¬ 
ed in some way with disease, 

11769. It responds to treatment?—Yes. The Indian Tea Association has 
done a fair amount of work on that and reckoned the ratio at 1: 1: 1 of 
nitrogen phosphate and potash as sufficient. 

11770. Ilf. Ilyder: Does the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India possess any other scientific officers besides yourself?—There is one in 
rubber and one in. tea. 

11771 What is the total area that you three gentlemen have to look 
after —188,000 acres. 

11772. Including rubber, tea, coffee, cinchona and spices?—Yes. 

11773. These two other officers are also lent officers?—No; they are 

engaged entirely by the Planters’ Association. 

11774 You are the only lent officer?—^Yes. 

11775. There are large coffee estates belonging to Indians. Who gives 
them scientific advice, for instance in Coorg, Mysore and perhaps Malabar? 
—In Mysore, the Mysore Department. In Coorg I advise. 

11776. So that you have to swlvise both the members of the Association 
and also the Indians who are not members of the Association?—Very few 
Indians ever ask for advice. 

11777. So they get on without any advice? With regard to the matter of 
funds you said in answer to a question put by the Chairman that the funda 
for the different industries for the purpose of research and also for the 
purpose of organisation were raised from one or two sourc^es. On acreage 
only?-—Acreage. 

11778, Are you not aware that there is an Indian Tea Cess Committee 
which raises aliout 12 lakhs of rupees?—That is for propaganda only. 
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J3779. Is no amount spent on research P—No. 

11780. You are sure?—We do not get it. 

11781. It is because of the predominance of the tea merchant's interests 
in Northern India. I see your association is linked up with the Tea Asso* 
elation sitting in Calcutta. From my papers here I find that from the 
acreage the tea industry was only able to raise Rs. 80,000 while from the 
cess on the export of tea they raised about 12 lakhs of rupees?—I think that 
is the Indian Tea Cess which money is only used on propaganda work. The 
amount for the research work is raised by a special eight anna cess, Yesj 
that was only Hs, 80,000. 

11782. 8ir Janies MacKentia: Is it not the case that shortly the Associa¬ 
tion is going to have its own officers and you will be reverted to Madras? 

—Yes. 

11783, Will they run the whole thing themselves?—Yes, 

11784. Will the subsidy or grant from the Local Government be continued? 
—I do not know. It should be. 

(The witness withdrew.^ 

The Commission ihen adjourned till 10 a.m. on Friday, the ISth .Vccem- 

her, 192€, at Madras. 
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Mr. N. MACMICHAEL, LC.S., First Member, Board of Revenue, 

Madras. 

Rspllet to the Questionnaire. 

Question 5 (6). —The existing rules under the Loans Acts are liberal 
both in regard to security, interest and remission in cases where the w'orks 
tail from causes beyond the borrower's control. The pof)uiarity of State 
loans is evidenced by the fact that during the past ten jtears the amount of 
loans advanced to cultivators has increased from 74 lakhs to 37 lakhs, as seen 
from the statement appended. There is no doubt that larger allotments can 
be spent as the ryot is aways ready to borrow. Even at present, however, 
it is difficult to ensure that the loans taken for some purposes, especially 
those for the purchase of cattle, are spent on the purpose for which they are 
granted. Relaxation of the rules would no doubt be welcomed by the ryot 
but would only be possible at the expense of the general tax-payer. 


Fasli year 

Amount of Loans advanced. 

Number of 
ryotwari pattas. 

Land Improve¬ 
ments Loans Act. 

ACTicnltnrists' 
Loans Act. 

Total. 

1384 .... 
1383 .... 
1383 .... 
1381 . 

1330 .... , 
1329 .... 
1328 ... .A 

1837 .... 
1336 . 

1325 . 

Total 

j 

Average for 10 years . 

He. 

17,15,856 
17,24,680 
7,60,647 
8,22,255 
7,46.903 
5,89,543 
2,83,811 
1.98,179 1 
2.16,859 i 
2,89,721 j 

j 

j 

Es. 

20,03,807 

18,37,781 

7.20,480 

13,15.956 

8,81,686 

8,66,708 

7,55,551 

6.26,898 

5,28,433 

5,U,5S0 

Es, 

87.19,668 

35,02,461 

14,81,127 

21.38,211 

16.27,589 

14:56,251 

10.89,862 

8,24,572 

7,44,282 

7.51,251 

4.861.148 

4.861.148 

4.869.873 

4.869.873 

4 862,005 
4.222.548 

4.222.543 

4.222.548 

4.222.543 

4.222.548 

i,n,u,m i 

. .^ . .- .... 1 

45,486,762 

17.34,477 

4,548.576 "" 


17,84,477 

The average per pattadar . . of a rupee 

4 , 048,576 

»Be.D 6 1 nearly. 
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Question 7 (a), (h) and (r). —I hftv© no suggestions to make beyond 
those contained in the appended memorandiim which was j)re[)ared before I 
was aware of the exact form wiiich the question would take. 

Memorandum. 

Fragmentation of holdings is inevitable in such a country as India which 
is mainly dependent on agriculture for the support of its population. The 
spirit of the Hindu Law and of Indian agriculture favour n wide distribu¬ 
tion of the land and its cultivation bj’ peasant farmers. Fragmentation of 
holdings is therefore inevitable and the revenue system which has been fram¬ 
ed to suit the sentiment and tradition of the j)opulation has necessarily to 
provide for such fragmentation. The essence of the ryotwari system which 
18 in force in this Presidency is that each individual bolder of land pays land 
revenue in proportion to the extent of his holding and to the quality of the 
soil. The Government looks to him independently for the payment of such 
assessment and in (‘onsequenre, does not prevent him, but. on the other hand, 
actively a.ssists him in sub-dividing the land according to his enjoyment. Such 
separate sub-division and enjoyment in turn give to the owner of the land 
certain privileges not only in the administration of the revenue law'S and 
regulations but also in other respects. 

2. There are no reliable statistics to show the extent to which fragmenta¬ 
tion of agricultural land has proceeded in this Presidency. There are, of 
course, the statistics relating to holdings. Lands on ryotw^ari tenure are held 
under ‘ patta * and a patta may be in the name of a single individual or 
jointly in the names of several. These patfasi are divided into grades accord¬ 
ing to the total amount of the assessment payable on each. The statistics of 
the number of holdings and the average extent of the holding in each of these 
grades during the last two decades show a tendency on the part of the smaller 
holdings to become even smaller, but no useful or accurate deductions as to 
the economic condition of the agricultural population can be drawm from 
them. A man may hold more than one patta and a joint pattadar may in 
addition have a patta or pattof! standing in his name alone. Most of the 
smaller ryots have also subsidiary" occupations. The figures give, after all, 
only the average size of a holding. This may itself be fragmented, that is to 
say, may consist of tiny plots situated in different parts of the village. 

3. To a certain extent the increase in small holdings cannot be avoided. 
India has always been, and will, for a long time, he a purely agricultural 
country. With the establishment of a settled Government and with the as¬ 
surance of peace and security of person and property there has been a general 
increase in population. The possession of land, how-ever small the holding, 
is still considered as giving the owner of it a status in the village. There is 
therefore a general ambition to possess lands. This partly accounts for the 
increase in the small holdings. 

4. It is difficult to lay down any definite rules to determine in what oases 
division of holdings is undesirable. The mere size of the holding is in itself 
no test; the real evil is the lack of arrangement by w^hich holdings, large or 
small, consist of separate plots of land scattered more or less over the whole 
village area, perhaps in all directions from the home of the cultivator. It is 
difficult for a ryot to cultivate cheaply and properly a holding divided into 
scattered blocks. Unnecessary- ground has to be covered ^y the w-orkers, by 
the bullocks and ploughs and by the ow-ner supervising the work; the smaller 
the holdings and the smaller and more scattered the blocks, the \vor«e the 
situation Womes. The question is whether sub-division and fragmentation 
have been pushed so far that the land has been parcelled out in such a way 
that in many cases a large proportion of the peasant proprietors have not 
got * economic holdings’ or in other words, whether the holdings have been 
fragmented in a way for wdiich tlmre is no economic justification and w’bether 
the bulk of the land has been put outside the scope of effective cultivation or 
economical organisation. 

There.are no accurate statistics, but judged with reference to agricultural 
economics there is undoubtedly a large number of holdings that are too small 
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and too fragmented and it is impossible to contest the proposition that a large 
number of ryotwari pattadars subsist on ^uneconomic holdings/ It is not 
easy, however, to determine what is an ‘ economic holding * and the question 
when a holding becomes * uneconomic ’ will depend on local conditions, the 
description of land, the fertility of the soil, the nature of the crop and the 
standard of living of the ryot, and it mav be doubted whether fragmentation 
has gone to such an extent in this Presidency as to put the bulk of the land 
outside the possibility of effective cultivation or economical organisation. 

6. Public attention in this Presidency was drawn to the subject of frag-^ 
mentation of holdings by a resolution moved by the Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna 
Rao in the local Legislative Council in May 1917. The resolution was in 
these terms; This Council recommends that His Excellency the Governor 
in Council be pleased to consider the desirability of checking the minute sub¬ 
division of agricultural lands in this Presidency/’ In moving the resolution 
the Honourable Member threw out a suggestion that economic holdings might 
be formed by re-grouping the fragmented lands. This proposal to declare 
agricultural land below a certain limit indivisible and impartible was opposed 
by two leading non-official members. Government, however, accepted the 
resolution and undertook to consider the matter and to see whether any 
practicable steps could be taken in the direction suggested. 

6. About the same time, Mr. Eeatinge, the Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, was interesting himself in the question of the prevention of frag¬ 
mentation of agricultural holdings and the formation of economic holdings 
in the Bombay Presidency. Copies of the report which he made to the 
Bombay Government and his draft Bill on the formation of economic hold¬ 
ings were obtained. In the report, Mr. Keatinge dealt in detail with the 
causes and the economic evils of the fragmentation of holdings and explained 
how in other countries similar causes had produced similar results and what 
remedial action was taken to meet the evil. His report and the Bill will 
doubtless be dealt with in detail by the Bombay Government. Copies of the 
report and the Bill were, however, circulated and opinions were taken how 
far the proposed legislation could be made applicable to the holdings in this 
Presidency. The Bill was only permissive in character. It provided for the 
formation of * economic holdings * by the Collector and also for special rules of 
succession in regard to them. It was intended to give the ryots an oppor¬ 
tunity of reforming their holdings in such a way that they would cease to be 
uneconomic. Neither the ryots nor the officials were in favour of the legis¬ 
lation. General opinion was also sceptical as to the efficacy of the Bill. In 
the face of the opinions expressed by the officials and the non-officials, the 
Board considered that the Bill recommended by Mr. Keatinge was open to 
the strongest objections, the more obvious of which were summarised as 
follows: — 

(1) There would be the utmost difficulty in determining for the purpose 

of the Bill what constitutes an ‘ economic holding,’ the value of 

land varying, as it does, according to the nature of the crops it 

can produce, the method of its cultivation, climate, the standard 

of comfort of the owner and so forth, 

« 

(2) The Bill aims at creating a vast nmss of petty impartible holdings 

all over the country in defiance of the \vhole social system of 
Hindu and Mahommedans alike. 

(3) Its operation would, as a rule, be confined to those families which 

are rich enough to compensate such members as are excluded 
from the economic holding, that is to say, to the very cases in 
which there is tlie least need for any special arrangements. In 
so far its the Bill could be applied to poor families it must tend 
to create a landless proletariat which is always a danger and 
doubly so iu a country where industries are so little developed 
that they cannot absorb the surplus agricultural population, 

(4) It would afford an opportunity to co-sharers to effect collusive 

registration thereunder for the purpose of defrauding creditors. 
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(5) Its general effect, it may be surmised, would be to impair the credit 

of the agricultural classes. 

(6) All transactions relating to land would be complicated by the ques¬ 

tion whether the condition of impartibility existed. 

(7) It would involve the revenue establishment in troublesome and 

often infructuous inquiries on applications for creating economic 
holdings and on complaints that the rule of impartibility had 
been broken. 

(8) It would undoubtedly prove a fertile source of strife in families. 

Government were not prepared to undertake legislation even in a per¬ 
missive form but they requested the Board to (jonsider the possibility of carry¬ 
ing out an experiment for the rearrangement of holdings by consent in some 
typical villages in a district in which a special staff was engaged on adangal 
revision prior to a resettlement. The experiment was attempted in Trichino- 
poly, but it was found that the ryots were generally averse from any inter¬ 
ference with their present law of inheritance giving each son an equal share 
of the family projwty and with the long established custom of partition, 
securing a mathematically accurate division of a holding amongst the heirs. 
Government considered that so long as sub-divisions had to go on for one 
reason or another in view of the traditions and practices of the holders of 
land, any attempt at consolidation of holdings was hound to fail and directed 
the experiment to be discontinued. It was decided that the real remedy for 
the evil rested with the people themselv'es and the solution of the problem 
apparently lay in educating them regarding the evils of fragmentation and 
the economic advantages of consolidation of holdings. With this view a pam¬ 
phlet prepared by the Registrar of Co-operative Bocieties was published under 
the authority of the Publicity Bureau in the year 192(). 

7. As things stand at present there is no limit set to the sub-divisions of 
fields except in three cases: (1) When a portion of a field is relinquished, it 
should not be less than 1 acre in wet and two acres in dry unless the relin¬ 
quishment is made from causes beyond the ryot’s control, (2) In transferring 
lands from wet to dry, the area to be transferred should not be less than 25 
cents. (3) Sub-division for transfer from double crop to single crop or for 
compounding wet land for double crop charge is not permitted if the area is 
less than one acre. 

8. The Punjab is perhaps the only Province in India where the problem of 
fragmentation of holdings has been seriously tackled. After much prelimin¬ 
ary spade work some wonderful results have been produced there in the 
matter of consolidation of holdings by co-operative societies, and there is a 
striking contrast between the village maps before consolidation and after it. 
The experiment in the Punjab has thus proved that something can be done 
by the Co-operative Department in this matter. But w^hether the results 
will be permanent or not is a different question, as the forces of disintegra¬ 
tion are at work and must, in the end, prevail. In any case, if the experi¬ 
ment is to be tried again in this Province, it is work that must be done by 
the Co-operative Department and not by the Revenue Department. 

(jiTBSTiON 8 (a ),—Before submitting my reply to the question T first refer 
briefly to what has been done and is being done in this Presidency towards 
the construction of irrigation works. 

Government have as far as possible consistently with the resources of the 
State utilised the surface supply and have constructed several large irriga¬ 
tion systems and numerous smaller* works where there was land suitable tor 
irrigation. Some large projects have been sanctioned recently of which the 
Cauvery-Mettur Reservoir project and the Polavaram Island project in East 
Godavari district are the most important. The former will besides securing 
and improving the water-supply to the existing irrigated area of 1,038,000 
acres bring under irrigation an area of 221,000 acres of first crop and 90,000 
acres of second crop. It will also supplement the supply to an existing wet 
area of 80,000 acres now irrigated by inferior and unreliable sources of 
supply* Tlie cost of the scheme is about Rs. 612 lakhs* The Polavaram 
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Island project is a very much smaller scheme cosUng Bs» 18*5 lakhs and the 
irrigable area is about 16,300 acres. Some important new schemes, viz., the 
Cpijer Bhavani project (Coimbatore district) and the Bellary West ^ Canal 
project (Bellary district) are under consideration. The former is a bi^ pro¬ 
ject estimated to cost about Ks. 488 lakhs. It provides for the irrigation of 
1^,000 acres of first crop and 260,000 acres of second crop in the Coimbatore 
district in a tract which needs protection. The project is noteworthy for the 
reason that it marks the first important attempt in this Presidency to break 
new ground by designing a project for the irrigation of dry crops instead of 
the time-honoured swamp paddy crop cultivation. An experienced Settle¬ 
ment Officer has been placed on special duty to examine certain aspects of 
the scheme thoroughly. The Bellary West Canal project is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 90 lakhs and will bring under irrigation an area of 57,600 acres in 
the Bellary district. The district is in the famine jsone and the tract which 
will be served by the project needs protection. 

The following statement gives an idea of the extent to which the State 
has provided irrigation facilities in the Madras Presidency: — 


Classidcstion of works. 


Total direct capital 
outlay to end of 
1924-25. 


Area irrigated 
1924-25. 


Value of crops. 
1924-25. 


Ks. 

Sj*6tems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept-- 

Productive . , . 6,63,35,00*0 

Unproductive . . 3,92,63,000 

Systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are not 
kept • . • . 85,70,000 

(outlay in the 
year). 


Acres. Rs. 

3,583,000 38,89,84,000 

282,000 2,18.77.000 

3,164,000 


The new schemes sanctioned or under consideration will, if the projects 
are all executed, increase the area under irrigation by more than 10 per cent. 


Project. 

Outlay. 

Irrigable area. 


Rp. 

Acres. 

Cauvcry-Mettur Reservoir . 

. 6,]2,0'*>,000 

C 221,000 plus 

i * 9*5, 000 „ 

Polavaram Island project . 

18,55,000 

16,800 

Upper Bhavani project 

. 4,88,00,000 

f 160,000 plug 
i*26(t,000 „ 

Bellary West Canal project. 

90,00,(XX) 

f 67,600 „ 
1* 2,000 „ 


12,08,66,000 

806,900 


* Second crop. 

There is little or no scope for the construction of new anicut systems in 
the Presidency and resort must be had to expensive reservoir systems. The 
construction of works for the benefit of the Ceded Districts which suffer 
periodically from bad seasons is necessary, but the difficulty is that schemes 
which depend on the local rainfall are of no use as they would fail just when 
they are needed. A committee was recently appointed to examine the possi¬ 
bilities of new schemes for this tract. Its recommendations are under con- 
fiid^ation 
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A charge that is sometimes brought against Government is that they do 
not give adequate consideration to the proper maintenance, repair and res¬ 
toration of the smaller systems for which capital and revenue accounts ore 
not kept. This is far from being tlie case. The gross annual revenue from 
such works is about 90 lakhs and about a third of this is spent every year on 
the, maintenance and restoration of the minor works. In recent years in¬ 
creased attention has been paid to these works. 

In regard to the utilisation oi the subsoil water-supply, the matter has 
largely been left to the initiative of the ryots. Government render liberal 
help by the grant of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act for the 
construction of wells. The extent under well irrigation is very considerable 
in the Madras Presidency and forms about 20 per cent, of the total area on 
which irrigated crops are raised. The number of wells in use in 1924-25 was 
606,217 and the gross area irrigated was 1,572,187 acres. Since 1914 Govern¬ 
ment have also undertaken a survey of underground water-supply in some 
districts. Bore holes were put down by the Department of Industries and 
their levels connected with rueau sea-level and the underground water cur¬ 
rents mapped. The mapping of subterranean water currents has been com¬ 
pleted in the Chingleput. Tanjore, South Areot and Kistna districts. Some 
work has been done in the Guntur and Nellore districts. The magnitude of 
the work is however very great as is evident from the fact thSt it would be 
necessary to have at least one bore hole for every square mile of area before 
accurate advice could be given regarding the course of underground water. 
The Government could not therefore inaugurate a systematic survey for the 
Presidency. 

In districts like Anantapur, the ryots depend mainly on well irrigation. 
The Board of Revenue has suggested that the services of Major Pogson, the 
Water Diviner employed by tlie Bombay Government, might be utilised to 
locate sites for the sinking of wells in these famine affected districts. 

(h) The practice in the Madras Presidency is to leave the actual field to 
field distribution of water in the hands of the ryots themselves. Government 
regulate supply only up to a certain point, rh,^ the head of branch channels 
in the case of canal systems. It is left to the ryots to adopt any 
method they like for the irrigation of their lands and Government do 
not exercise any control on the way in which the water is actually used for 
irrigation or on the crops that are raised. The ryots follow certain recog¬ 
nised turns in the distribution and ordinarily there is no conscious waste of 
the supply. Judged however by modern scientific standards there is gene¬ 
rally a great loss of water clue to wasteful and unscientific application of 
water and there is room for improvement in the matter of getting the most 
out of the available supply without deterioration of the fertility of the soil. 
The Agricultural Department has been conducting experiments and carrying 
on propaganda work in the country but advancement by education of the 
general body of the ryots is a long process, and the question is whether any 
direct action can be taken by Government in the matter. Even to a casual 
observer the contrast which exists between the application of well water and 
of canal water is apparent. The difference must be due entirely to the fact 
that in the latter ease there is no incentive to the cmltivator to economise 
the supply, as he is assessed not by the amount of supply but by the area 
irrigated. The loss of water is not the only important consideration. Over¬ 
irrigation, it is believed, is slowly lowering the productive power of the land. 
The first stage of lower outturn has been reached in many parts although 
fortunately the second stage of alkalinity of soils resulting in the abandon¬ 
ment of land has not made itself manifest in the Presidency. The ultimate 
solution of the problem of using water to the best advantage will probably 
be found in the system of charge for water by v-olume. 

The question of volumetric charge is an old one. The Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion of 1901—1903 first suggested it. It was investigated in 1921 when a 
special oflScer was appoint^ to examine the possibility of substituting for 
the charge per acre some sort of quantitative charge. As it was impossible 
to measure the quantity flowing to each field, the system postulated the form-^ 
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ation of a bigger unit, say the lands under a single branch channel or sluice, 
and the sale of water in bulk to a co-operative body of the owners of the lands 
comprised in the unit. It was considered that the circumstances of the coun¬ 
try were not yet such that the system could be adopted. It is doubtful 
whether the system anil be introduced within the next Wo or three decades. 
For the present Government are confining themselves to the formation of 
irrigation panchayats for the management of the minor irrigation works or 
branch channels so as to create sufficient co-operative spirit. 

No special steps are being taken here to prevent the wastage of water 
by evaporation or by absorption in the soil. I have suggested the adoption 
under the Upi>er Bhavani project of the “ Kiari ** system of the Punjab. 
Under this system every ryot must parcel out his holding into rectangular 
plots whose dimensions are dependent on the discharge from the pipe or 
sluice. The object is to reduce the time of irrigation to a minimum and so 
minimise loss by percolation, evaporation, etc. 

Question 20.—The work of arranging and publishing agricultural statis¬ 
tics is done by the Director of Agriculture and that officer will doubtless deal 
with this <iuestion at length. It may be generally observed that the present 
method of collecting the statistics in regard to the areas under cultivation 
and crops and estimating the yield of agricultural produce in this Presidency 
is good and sufficient for the imrpose for which these statistics are collected. 
This wa.s also the opinion of the Economic Enquiry Committee. The statistics 
of agricultural stock cannot be considered very accurate. This is due to the 
agency employed for the enumeration and the perfunctory manner in which 
the work is done and supervised. The accuracy of these statistics cannot be 
improved unless a large staff is employed the cost of which would not be com¬ 
mensurate with the results obtained. These statistics are noiv prepared for 
each quitiqueiinimn and they are accurate enough tor purposes of comparison. 
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Omi ftvtitiM, 

11785. The Chairman: Mr. Macmicliael, you are First Member of the 
Board of Beveaue?—Yes, 

11786. You have been good enough to prepare for the Ro.val Commission a 
note on some of the points as to which you wish to give evidence. Is there 
any statement of a general character which you would wish to make before 
I proceed to ask you one or two questions?—No; I do not think so, not just 
now. 

11787. I should like at the outset to ask you a question of a somewhat 
general nature. Is it your view that substantial improvements in the prao 
tioe of agriculture in this Presidency are possible—Yes; speaking from my 
ow’n personal exf>erienoe I think there have been considerable improvements 
during the time I have been in this Presidency. 

11788. And from tKat you would judge that further improvements may be 
possible?—That is my personal opinion. 

11789. To what do you attribute such improvements as have taken place? 
—During the time of which 1 have personal knowledge I think they have 
been the result of the activities of the Agricultural Department chiefly. 

11790. Any particular activities of the Agricultural Department?—I can¬ 
not go into very great detail in regard to it, but I may mention cotton; I 
am aware that considerable improvements have been made in cotton; and 
paddy also, 1 think, in some parts in the matter of more economical planting. 

11791. Have those improvements resulted in a %'ery considerable mone¬ 
tary advantage to the Presidency as a whole?—I could not answer that off¬ 
hand at all; my impression is that in the matter of cotton it has added con¬ 
siderably in some districts to the w^ealth of the ryots. 1 could not give you 
figures off-hnnd. 

11792, And those improvements and that bettering of the ryot’s financial 
position have, I suppose, been the direct result of the researclies carried out 
by the Agricultural Department?—1 think it is so. 

11793. Now, from the ryot’s point of view\ does that in yoxir mind justify 
such expenditure as has been directed towards research in the past?—It all 
depends on how' much money Government have had to spend. 

11794. From the Governmental point of view^, does Government enjoy any 
share of the increment, the result of agricultural research and progress, in 
the shape of increased revenue?—T should say indirectly probably they do. 
Improved cotton crops make for better trade and that means more income- 
tax revenue for instance. They do not have any direct benefit. 

11795. By ‘direct’ do you mean the land revenue?—That is w’hat I under¬ 
stood you to say. Indirectly it must affect the Government; it improves 
trade and that is reflected in the income-tax. 

11796. Now, in w’hat respect would provincial funds benefit, if at all, from 
improvement in trade as the result of the agricultural advance."—1 believe 
provincial funds get a small share of the income-tax revenue: I am not quite 
sure what it is, but I believe they get a small share. They benefit to that 
extent. 

11797. What proportion of the Presidency is permanently settled?— 
Roughly a third. Speaking without the figures in front of me T think it is 
about a third. 

11798. Now, assuming that the permanent nature of that settlement is 
respected, any increase in provincial revenue as the result of agricultural 
progress must obviously flow’ from the remaining two-thirds, and that is as¬ 
suming that there will be some enhancement in the rate of revenue as the 
result of betterment when resettlement comes about?—Do you mean that 
only the tw-o-thirds get the benefit of these agricultural improvements? 

11799. No; I do not mean that; I will put my question in other words. 
As regards the two-thirds, do provincial funds sooner or later derive any 
advantage from the increased prosperity of the ryot?—They do to a small 
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extent^ 1 believe through income-tax; I cannot think of any other form in 
which they do; also indirectly at resettlements. 

11800. That was what I was waiting for?—The general economic condi¬ 
tion of the district for the past 30 years comes up to be considered at the 
resettlement, when the Government decide whether the rates should be increas¬ 
ed or not. It would come in indirectly in that way. 

11801. Would you justify, from the angle of practical finance, the borrow¬ 
ing of funds to be spent on research and agricultural improvement on the 
ground that in due course the provincial revenue would benefit?—I do not 
think 1 know enough about finance to give an answer to that question; I 
have very little to do with finance. 

11802. Now I turn to your note of evidence. I would like you to throw 
a little further light on the figures in the table on page 263, You are 
showing there a table which gives the increase in the amount of loans 
advanced year by year under the two statutes, the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and the Agriculturist’ Loans Act. I notice that between faslh 1325 
and 1832, there are no very special increases, but when you come to between 
fdsHs 13«32 and 1333, there is an increase of form 7 to no less than 17 lakhs?— 
Yes. 

11803. Can you explain that sudden rise?—Yes; very bad seasons up in 
the Ceded Districts in consequence of which there was a very great demand 
for loans in Bellary and in Anantapur. There was considerable distress in 
two districts especially, Bellary and Anantapur, and consequently the 
<leinands for these loans increased very greatly, especially for fodder. 

11804. Is fasli 1334 the same as 1925?—1334 is from July 1924 to June 
1025. 

11805. And the same increase has taken place, I presume, for the same 
reason in regard to loans under the Agriculturists* Loans Act?—In that year 
there were very sorious floods in the South of the Presidency in consequence of 
which large loans were granted. 

11806. For what purposes would those loans in the main be taken?— 
Under the Land Improvements Loans Act, chiefly for digging and deepening 
w*ells. 

11807. How would you account for this enormous increase as the direct 
result of failure of the monsoon and distress if money was to be spent on 
digging wells?—In a season of short rainfall the water level in the wells 
drops, and consequently they have to deepen wells in order to get water; 
and a good deal of it was spent in that way, and of course to some extent in 
digging new wells. 

11808. And under the other Act?—Purchase of cattle and purchase of 
fodder for their cattle are probably the two main items. 

11809. Was there a serious fodder famine in that year?—In Anantapur 
there was a very serious fodder famine. 

11810. So that it looks from those two years as though it requires the 
stimulus of dire necessity to persuade the cultivator to make full use of the 
loans under the.se Acts ?—I do not think I would put it that way; I think he 
is always quite ready to borrow provided we have the money to lend. It is 
because in those years there was much greater necessity for lending money 
that the grants were greatly increased. 

11811. That increase is due rather to your readiness to lend than to the 
cultivators* increased anxiety to borrow?—Our anxiety to lend was due to 
the greater necessity of the cultivators in those years. 

11812. You make the point of course that it would only be at the expense 
of the general tax-payer that you could relax the rules as regards Govern¬ 
ment lending and repayment?—That is so. 

11813. As regards repayment the rules are not irksome; are they?—No; 
they have been relaxed from time to time as far as Government thought it 
safe. 
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11814. What have you done to relax regular repayment?—That is the 
most irksome fact from the ryot’s point of view, having to repay at definite 
dates. 

11815. In a country where the cultivation is .so much dependent upon the 
seasons, and where the rainfall is particularly apt to fail, it may he a very- 
difficult matter for the cultivator to repay?—The district officers have con¬ 
siderable discretion in the matter of granting time to pay in the event of a 
bad season or for causes beyond the man’s control. 

11816. When the cultivator goes to the moneylender he may be paying 
higher interest; but I take it the same punctuality in payment is not insisted 
upon?—That is my impres.sion. 

11817. Do you think that is one of the principal reasons why the cultivator 
as a rule prefers the moneylender?—1 do not think T would go so far as ta 
say that he prefers the moneylender; he cannot always get loans from Govern¬ 
ment ; that IS doubtless one reason why he is prepared to pay a much higher 
rate of interest to the moneylender. 

11818. You have not noticed a preference on the part of the ryots for 
borrowing from the moneylender as against borrowing from Government?— 
No; T have not. 

11819. In the case of a cultivator seeking a small loan uudei* either of 
these Acts, do you know w'-hether the cultivator actually gets into his hands 
the whole sum borrowed, or whether there are certain charges of incidental 
expenses which reduce the total amount that gets into his hands?—It is 
generally believed that there are such charges and incidental expenses; the 
general impression is that the whole amount does not reach him. 

11820. Do you think that is another reason for the comparative un¬ 
popularity of loans under these Acts.^—I do not think they are unpopular. 

11821. Do you think that full use has been made of these Acts by the 
cultivators?—I think as full use as is desirable has been made. My own 
view’ is that they should be chiefly used in years when there is some excep¬ 
tional calamity or distress. 

11822. The Commission has been unable to obtain, so far, any accurate 
statement of the long-term debt of cultivators in this Presidency, w’hether 
secured or unsecured; can you give us those figures?—The total debt? No, 

I could not. 

11823. Would you agree with me that it is only by comparing the total 
indebtedness to Government of cultivators under these Acts with the total 
aggregate indebtedness including debts to moneylenders, co-operative socie¬ 
ties and the like, that a true picture of the part which facvavi loans are play¬ 
ing can be arrived at? You do not know what proportion of the total debt 
is due to Government.^—I do not. 

11824. Do you think it might be helpful to discover that?—I think it 
would be very difficult to discover it. 

11825. Do you know whether a survey of that sort has been made in other 
Presidencies or Provinces?—That I do not know. 

11826. The Commission has read through your memorandum W’ith great 
interest. "What I should like to do, if I am able to achieve it, is to get from 
you any positive or constructive suggestions that may be in your mind for 
the betterment of the agriculturists?—If we could instil the spirit of thrift 
into them, I think that w’ould go to the root of the matter.' 

11827. Is that likely to come by any agency other than by education?—1 
should say the co-operative movement was the most likely. 

11828. Ha\’e you any personal knowledge of the co-operative movement P 
—Only in a very general way; 1 have never had anything particular to do 
with the department. 

11829. Have you formed any view’ as to its soundness or the reverse?— 
Do you mean of the co-operative principle in general? 
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11880. No, of its application in this Presidency P—do not hnow enough 
about the details to give an opinion on that. It seems to me that it is chiefly 
through the development of the principles of co-operation that the ryot in 
this country is likely to learn to be less unthrifty than he is. 

11831. I should like to ask you a question on your answer to question 7 
about Fragmentation. You are talking about the successful endeavours that 
have been made in the Punjab to achieve consolidation of fragmented hold¬ 
ings by voluntary means. Would that complicate matters for the revenue 
establishment, if you could achieve it in this Presidency, or would it sim¬ 
plify theinP—It would simplify our accounts very considerably. 

11832. So that your remarks on page 266, that consolidation under the 
Act drafted by Mr. Keatinge would involve the Revenue Department in 
troublesome and often infructuous enquiries on applications for creating eco¬ 
nomic holdings and on complaints that the rule of impartibilit\ had been 
broken, would not apply in the case of voluntary consolidation, according to 
the Punjab scheme?—What I mean when 1 say that it would simplify our 
accounts if the Punjab scheme were carried out, is that our revenue accoimta 
would be simpler than at present; instead of having 1,000 entries for a 
village, we should perhaps have less than 100 entries. 

11883, I understand you are satisfied that, under the Bill drafted by 
Mr. Keatinge, which Bill you comment on, on pages 265 and 266, that would 
not be tlie case, and the revenue establishment might be involved in what 
you call troublesome and infructuous enquiries?—Yes, that is my opinion 
of that Bill, that it would not have the desired effect, so far as Madras 
is concerned; or at least I am very doubtful whether it would. 

11834. I do not quite understand why it should involve the revenue estab¬ 
lishment in these troublesome enquiries?—So far as my recollection goes, 
aec'ording to the Bill, the question whether a holding was an economic hold¬ 
ing was left to be enquired into by the revenue officials; I am speaking from 
memory, of course; it is some time since I saw^ that Bill. 

11885. The principle of inheritance by sub-division, I take it, must go on. 
Is that your view?—Yes; it would be a very big question to try and alter the 
law of inheritance out here. 

11^80. But it is possible to minimise the harmful effects of sub-division 
by taking all possible measures to see that such sub-division is effected with¬ 
out undue fragmentation; is that the position?—I am not quite sure that 
1 caught your question correctly. 

11837. I was wondering whether you differentiate, in your own mind, 
betweem sub-division and fragmentation?—^Yes; I understand fragmentation 
would be the case of a man having his holding scattered all over the village 
in small lots. 

11888. In small lots?—Yes, instead of one comijact lot. 

11889. Take any one unit. If you must have sub-division you may under 
the best conditions divide that unit into two parts, each a homogeneous 
whole. On the other hand it too often happens that that unit is divided 
into, let m say, four or eight allotments, although in fact it is only being 
sub-divided amongst two heirs?—^Yes, that is true, 

11840. May 1 ask you a question on your answer to our question 8, on 
Irrigation. You divide these schemes under the two headings, productive 
and unproductive. In the case of productive schemes, I take it that the 
charges for the water meet the interest and amortisation on the capital 
involved in making the scheme. Is that the position ? —Yes, that is the idea. 

11841. Please turn to page 267. I want to get from you which, if any, 
of the new projects, the Cauvery-Mettur Reservoir project, the Polavaram 
Island project, the Upper Bhavani project, and the Bellary West Canar 
project, come under the heading of prod\Jctive?—The Uauvery-Mettur project 
IS productive. All these schemes, as at present drawn up, are on a pro-. 
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dtiotive basis. The CJpper Bhavam and the Bellary West Canal projerts liave 
net yet been sanctioned; they are under investigation. 

11842. I noticed that, and I see an experienced Settlement OBKcer has 
been placed on special duty, according to your note, to examine certain* 
aspects of the scheme thoroughly?—^Yes; that is the Upper Bhayani project. 

11843, Who sent out the instructions which that officer has received?-— 
They are mostly from myself to him. 

11844. Would you put in a note on the point?—^It would be easier for me 
to put in a note, because I should have to discuss it in detail; I think it. 
would save you time if I put in a note. 

11845. Broadly speaking, is your intention in making this examination 
discover whether this Cauvery-Mettur and other schemes are sound financi¬ 
ally?—That is part of the idea ; as regards the Upper Bhavani project, there 
k also the aue.<^tion how far we require special legislation, in the way of an 
irrigation law, before it would be safe to embark on it; at present, we have 
practically no irrigation law in this Presidency. 

11846, You are considering the introduction of an irrigation law?—It 
has been under consideration for 30 or 40 years; it has certainly been under 
consideration all the time I have been in this Presidency, and 1 think it was 
under consideration for some time before. 

11847. That i.s a very considerable period for contemplation oven in this 
part of the world; is it not?—^Yes, it is. The Irrigation Bill has actually 
been passed through the Council, but it has not yet received assent; the 
consideration of certain amendments proposed by His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor is to be taken up in the next session of the Council. 

11848. Will that particular statute cover the ground that you have 
referred to?—As regards this scheme, I think it would be simpler to have a 
special short Act for this particular purpose. There would be loss likelihood 
of opposition to it. 

11849. What is the prime purpose of a special Act of that sort?—Princi¬ 
pally to give Government power as regards the regulation of the distribution 
of the supply, 

11850. Not the charges?—The charges would possibly come under it. The 
charges certainly come under the Irrigation Bill which is at present under 
consideration, but the particular object for which I suggested a special Act 
in the case of this scheme was to give Government full powers of regulation. 

11851. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is it the regulation of the distribution of 
water?—There is a considerable area under this project which is at present 
served by wells, and we would have to have some special rules in regard to 
the liability of these people. 

11852. Liability to pay money?—To pay water rate. If we had not such 
rules, they would probably take up the position that they had not taken 
water, although obviously they had; they are quite willing to take the water. 

11853. The main purpose of your Act is to safeguard the finance of the 
canal?—Yes. 

11854. The Chairman: Are there one or more hydro-electric schemes asso- 
mated with this group of four projects!^—^None so far as I am aware* I 
know very little about these hydro-electric schemes; I have nothing to do 
with them. There is a hydro-electric scheme under consideration at Pykara 
up in the Nilgiri hills, but there is none so far as I am aware connected with 
any of these. 

11855. Not with the Upper Bhavani project?—No. I should explain that 
the first two, the Cauvery-Mettur reservoir and the Polavaram project, are 
under execution now. 

11956. So that these are more than projects; they are accepted schemes? 
—Yas* 
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11867* I see. As regiirds these other two, if further investi^tion shows 
that they are hnancially sound, is there any difiieulty in starting them 
No special difficulty that 1 am aware of* It is a question of sufficient staff 
and funds. 

11858. First as regards funds, is there any difficulty in borrowing funds 
for projects of that nature?—So far as the financial side is concerned my 
duty is to report whether the project will be productive or not, what rates 
it is necessary to impose in order to make it productive and whether the 
ryots are likely to be willing to pay such rates. But in the matter of borrow* 
ing, I have nothing to do with that* 

11859. But as far as you know, provided your investigation shows that 
the schemes would be water-tight hnancially, there is nothing to prevent their 
being undertaken forthwith?—No. 

11860. Is the Cauvery reseiwoir scheme the only^ scheme that is at the 
present moment being developed?—^That is the largest one that is under 
execution* 

11B61. Now as regards the unproductive schemes, what is the primary 
purpose of an unproductive scheme?—To protect from famine. 

11862, Famine insurance? It is insurance against famines?—Yes. 

11863. From the point of view of your own department what are the cir¬ 
cumstances which justify the launching or putting into execution of an un¬ 
productive scheme?—From my point of view as Famine Commissioner, I am 
always in favour of that. It is all a question of sufficient funds, whether 
(government can afford to pay the cost, if the return is not going tc cover 
the interest charges. Naturally as Famine Commissioner 1 (insider that the 
more of these we liave, the leas likelihood there is of famine* 

118()4. Now these schemes are called unproductive; but is the loss in fact 
the difference between what the scheme returns in revenue and the charges? 
Jb there no element of insurance coining in by which the Presidency is 
spared important expenditure in other directions—There is; but it is very 
tlifficult to estimate that in definite figures. There is undoubtedly that 
element. 

11S65. Can you give us any idea of how substantial a consideration that 
is in your own mind?—It depends upon the particular district and the amount 
of liability incurred by the Government by taking up the particular work. 
I do not think I can generalise on that point. 

118()6. I see you make one constructive suggestion. Half-way down imge 
208 you suggest or the Hoard of Revenue suggests that the ‘ services of Major 
Pogson, the Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government, might be 
utilisetl to loc^ate sites for the sinking of wells in these famine affect^ dis¬ 
tricts/ Has the Presidency any local talent in that direction?—I am not 
aware that there is such local talent. I believe the Bombay Government 
have employed Major Pogson for one or two years, so I presume that they 
were getting some value for their money. 

11867. What do you regard as the most typical dry cultivation tract ic 
this Pre.bidency?—An\' dry cultivation without wells? 

11868. Without wells ?-—Typical of what? 

11869. Dry cultivation. 1 was going to ask you, perhaps the next ques¬ 
tion might help you, whether you had any experience of these dry cultivation 
areas which would enable you to give us any information as to the compara¬ 
tive nse which cultivators of such areas make of Government loans as com¬ 
pared With the use made of the same by cultivators of irrigated or well-irri¬ 
gated areas. Are you familiar with any dry cultivation area?—I was in the 
earlier years of my service familiar with parts of the Anantapur district 
which is mostly a dry district. 

11870. So that on the point upon which I am interested you cannot give 
us any infonnation?—I am not sure I have caught the point properly, 'was 
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It the comparative use that they make of Gfovernment loans in dry areas and 
in irrigated areas? 

11871. Yes?—They do make far more use of the Government loans in dry 
districts like Ananfcapur for sinking and deepening wells than they do in the 
ordinary wet districts where the supply of water is practically assured. 

11872. Are any improvements possible in a dry tract which w'ould justify 
long term loans?—What the ryot in a dry tract like Anaiitapur wants is to 
be sure of finding water when he digs his well. That is the outstanding 
question for him. 

11873. On your answer to our question about Statistics T would like to ask 
you whether you think that the statistics of inter-provincial rail-borne trade 
which are to be revived can be improved upon in any way? They were dis¬ 
continued, I think, about 1922. Do you know the statistics to which I refer? 
—I think I do; but I had very little to do with any of these inter-provincial 
statistics. 

11874. Have you ever heard of a suggestion to remit revenue on land used 
by the cultivators to grow fodder crops with a view to encouraging the growth 
of these crops and so improving the cattle in the Presidency?—^We are giving 
concessions to them at present in the matter of water charges for growing 
fodder crops and green manure crops. If water is available we allow them to 
have it without charge. 

11875. Sir Henry Lawrente: In regard to your irrigation we had some 
evidence to show that there is not very much contact between the Irrigation 
and the Agricultural Departments. Do you think that that is the case?— 
Does that mean the Public Works Department, for there is a branch of the 
irrigation Department on the revenue side and T have got to do with the 
revenue side? 

11876. You collect the revenue and the Public Works Department are to 
give the water?—^That is the position, roughly. 

11877. I take it this complaint, as I understood it, referred to the distri¬ 
bution of water?—Yes, in the larger systems for which the Public Works 
Department are responsible; a good many smaller systems are under the 
Revenue Department, the District Officers. 

11878, And who is the superior officer in charge of the Public Works Irri¬ 
gation portfolio?—The Head of the department is the Chief Engineer. 

11879. What Member or Minister is in charge of Irrigation?—^The Law 
Member, Sir C. P. Kamaswami Ayyar, is in charge of Irrigation. 

11880. He is a Member of Council?—Yes. 

11881. And Agriculture is in whose portfolio?—That is under a Minister, 
Sir T. N. Sivagnannm Pillai. 

11882. A suggestion was made in other parts that Irrigation and Agricul¬ 
ture should be under the same superior control. That, I suppose, is not pos¬ 
sible if one is Transferred and the other Reserved?—That is the difficulty 
here. 

11883. You have reserved your irrigation?—Yes. 

11884. Apart from accepting this suggestion that they should both be 
under the same head, is there any other method by which greater co-opera¬ 
tion can be maintained between the officers of the one department and the 
officers of the other department?—Until a few years ago agriculture was 
under the Board of Revenue and under the Settiement Commissioner; that 
possibly afforded a greater amount of co-operation, or rather co-ordination, 
than there is at present. On the other hand, of course, it is probably un¬ 
desirable to revert to that arrangement; at least there will probably be seri¬ 
ous objection. ^ 

11885. Has this lack of co-operation been brought to the notice of the Gov¬ 
ernment at all?—The point was not raised by me so far as I know, or by the 
Board of Revenue. 
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I18B6. Has it been brought before the Board of Revenue?—Not to my 
knowledge. I am not aware that it has been. 

11887. Questions in which there has been any friction between the irriga¬ 
tion officers and the agricultural officers have not come to the notice of the 
Board of Revenue?—I can only recollect one case where there was a question 
of supplying irrigation to some experimental plots in a district when the 
supply was very low, some two years ago after the floods in Tanjore. The 
question was as to whether these experimental plots or the needs of the ryots 
should have the first preference. 

11888. To whom did you give the preference?—The ryots. 

11889. A smaller issue rather than the greater?—Well, it was the only way 
of saving the ryot’s crops and the experiments could be carried on in the 
following year, I suppose. 

11890. If there was friction between these departments would they come 
to the Board of Revenue to settle it?—Yes. 

11891. You do not think there has been any serious trouble between the 
two.*"—T do not think so. 

11892. You mentioned just now that you thought instruction in the art of 
thrift is the greatest need of the hour?—I am not sure I put it that way. 
What I meant to suggest was that it w'as very essential for the ryot to imbibe 
the spirit of thrift. 1 am not sure how he will get the instruction, or to what 
extent he will imbibe it. 

11893. 1 thought there should be some maimer of leading to the result and 
that that should bo achieved through the co-operative movement?—I think 
the co-operative movement is the most likely way to bring it about. 

11894. You consider that amongst the ryots in tliis Presidency there is 
real ambition and desire to work. Do they wish to improve their standard 
of life?—It is rather difficult to give a general answer to that question. 
I mean some of them do and some of them do not. 

11B95. Do you see a general desire for improvement?—^Yes, but a consider¬ 
able number of them in my experience are quite satisfied with things as they 
are. 

11890. You have a larger emigration from this Province than any other 
Province T believe?—Tt is considerable; I could not say hpw far it compares 
with other Provinces, but there is a considerable amount of emigration from 
this Presidency. 

11897, Those men who emigrate do so to improve their position in life?— 
In many districts they emigrate in the slack season. In Ganjam they do it 
at the end oi the harvt^^t ; they cross to Burma for work there. There is a 
regular return at the beginning of the cultivation season. 

11898. li, that on a sufficiently large scale to be of material assistance to 
the economic condition of the ryot?—In that district it is. 

11899. Is that one district? Which district?—Ganjam. 

11900. Is that a dry district or a wet district?—Partly dry, there are some 
irrigation works there; it is about half and half, wet and dry. 

11901. Your dry districts are Bellary and Auantapur?—These are typical 
dry districts. 

11902. Th there much seasonal emigration from these dry districts?—Not 
on a very large scale. There is a certain amount to surrounding wet areas 
for harvesting, chiefiy to British areas. 

11903. Do they go to the wot area?—Sometimes. 

11904. Do the>' go to Hyderabad end Bombay districts?—I am not aware 
of any large emigration there. But T know they go to some of the surround¬ 
ing districts. 
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11906. For the more regular work?—Yes, chiefly for the harvest. 

11906. In these wet areas, is there work all the year round? 12 months* 
•rork for the ryot and his labourer ?—1 doubt whether there is j there is most 
work at the time of transplantation of paddy and at the harvest. 

11907. Are two crops grown?—In some districts under some irrigation 
works they are; under others there is only one. 

11908. To what extent has this wet cultivation been the result of the irri¬ 
gation projects introduced by the Government?—It seems to me to a very 
large extent. In the deltas it has been due almost entirely to Sir H. Cotton’s 
work, for instance the anicuts across the Kistna and the Godavari, 

11909. You have got ten per cent of the totiil area protected by canal 
irrigation?—I am not prepared to say the exact figure; I am not quite 
certain. 

11910. You have lakhs of acres of cultivation under irrigation; that is 
your own figure?—Yes, that is the area under systems for which capital and 
revenue accounts are kept. 

11911. Of that SB lakhs under irrigation, what proportion is the result of 
major irrigation works undertaken by Government?—The whole of that, I 
think. 

11912. As distinguisheti from old works which existed?—I could not tell 
you that. My impression is they are mostly works which have been con¬ 
structed by Goveniinent. Tliere are some exceptions like the Tan jure Grand 
Anicut which has come down from about 300 years ago. 

11913. You could not give any figures? Could you find out and let us 
have the figures?—Yes, I will try and find out all the works constructed by 
Government as distinguished from those that have come down.* 

11914. Mr. (kilvert: The average area of land under the various works, I 
think, you have given in the total?—I do not think it distinguishes works 
constructed by Government from the older w’orks. 

11915. Sir Henry Lnwnnce: I understand from your note that irrigation 
wells irrigate 16 lakhs of acres and you have certain surveys being carried on 
w’ith a view to increasing the number of wells. I cannot understand from 
your note what conclusion has been arrived at from this. Has any conclusion 
been arrived at?—Is that a survey of underground w^ater? 

11916. Ye.s, precisely?—That was done by the Director of Industries in 
the Department of Industries. I have no personal knowledge of it except 
from what I have seen from the Government Order on the subject. I think 
the conclusion was that it was too expensive. 

11917. Too expensive to do what?—To continue the survey, 

11918. Has the survey been completed in certain districts? What I want 
:o know is about the practical application?—I do not know anything about 
it. It was all done by the Department of Industries. 

11919. Would they not report to the Board of Revenue?—They report to 
the Government in the Development Department. 

11920. Then, wdiose business will it be to see that some final decision is 
made as to whether wells can be increased and to pass orders on this survey? 
—I have got the order of Government here. What Government said was they 
propose to publish results of the underground survey in the form of maps 
showing contours of subsoil water. These maps will prove of some assistamse 
to tracts in which subterranean water has been found. That is the whole 
acion that has been taken. 

11921. Then the decision as ivhether anything further should be done 
will rest on the Government. The Board of Revenue are not interested?— 

* Figures furnished later. Out of 88 lakhs of acres irrigated under systems 
for which capital and revenue accounts are kept, 16 lakhs represent the extent 
of old irrigation. 
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No, it is Dot the business of the Board of Kevenue, to go ahead with digging 
wells for the ryots, 

11922, 1 am asking for information; I am not imputing any responsibility 
or blame. Yon have irrigation under you, have you not?—^Yes. 

11923. Irrigation from canals?—I have got it from the revenue point of 
view, not from the professional or irrigation point of view. 

11924. As regards suggestions for improvements, do they cM>me from you 
or any other authority?—They might; suggestions for work would come from 
ryots and Collectors of districts. 

11925. And suggestions in regard to improvement of wells? Where do 
they come from?—I certainly should make them to Government if I had any. 

11926. They would be within your province?—Yes. 

11927. The survey whi(‘h has been made and which may lead to such a 
policy, that survey is not reported to you?—A copy of the order was com¬ 
municated to me. But the survey was made under the control of the Director 
of Industries and reported direct to Government. 

11928. Then to carry on in that connection you, the Board of Revenue, 
had suggested that the Water Diviner employed by the Bombay Government 
should be borrowed from them?—He wrote offering his services; but T under¬ 
stand that he is still employed by the Government of Bombay. 

11929. Have the Government of Madras ever employed a Water Diviner.^— 
Not to my knowledge. 

11930. Was there a Water Diviner here 40 years ago?—That was before my 
time. 

11931. The results of his work are not well known in this Presidency?—I 
am not aware of them. 

11932, Sir Oanfja Ham: One-third of area is permanently settled?—Yes, 
approsimately. 

11933. If Government convert any dry areas into wet areas, will the terms 
of permanent settlement preclude you from charging any water advantage 
rate?—If Government supply water to dry lands, in a permanently settled 
estate they are entitled to charge water rate. 

11934. Not water rate; I mean water advantages in terms of revenue. 
Water rate of course they will have to pay for the use of the water; but would 
the terms of permanent settlement preclude them from charging any in* 
creased water rate owing to the advantages of w’ater?—In this Presidency, 
we combine in what we call our w’ater rate wiiat you call water rate and 
W'ater advantage rate; we have got a consolidated rate. 

11935. There are two kinds of rates, water rate and land revenue for the 
use of the land. At a resettlement you raise the rates according to the con¬ 
dition of the land. In those tracts "where the settlement is not permanent, 
of course you would enhance the revenue; would you not?—Exactly. 

11936. Supposing those tracts were dry tracts at the time of a previous 
settlement, and you convert them into wet tracts, are you entitled to enhance 
the land revenue at a resettlement?—Yes, in rjotwari tracts. 

11937. Would the terras of the permanent settlement preclude your doing 
that?—Yes, in permanently settled estates. 

11938. Sir Henry Lav^rence: You make no provision to take such a rate 
in your new Irrigation Bill apart from water rate?—No; w^e do not. We 
combine the two rates they have in the Punjab, The only charge besides the 
land assessment that we levy is the water rate. 

11939. Sir Oanga Bam: May I make my question still clearer? Where 
land is not permanently settled, naturally when the canal comes in, you would 
enhance the land revenue, would you not?—Not necessarily. 
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11940. Is not Tonr settlement periodical P—-Yes, once in 80 years. 

11941. After 30 years, naturally you revise the rates taking into considera*' 
tSon the condition of the land. The condition of the land improves owing to 
the canal coming in. Would the terms of permanent settlement preclude 
your getting any advantage on behalf of GovernmentP—^You mean in ryot- 
wari tracts? 

11942. No; in tracts which are permanently settled?—^We could not touch 
what we call the peh^h^cush, that is, the permanent assessment the zamindar 
pays; any increase would have to take the form of water rate. 

11943. That is to say the acreage rate in permanently settled places will 
be more than in periodically settled areas?—Not necessarily. 

11944. You are doing it, I know. I have got figures to show that. While 
you are charging Rs. 5 per acre in ordinary land you are charging more in 
Ramindari areas?—It is quite the other way round. In the Kistns and 
Godavari deltas is zamindari tracts we charge Rs. 5, and in Government ryot- 
vari tracts we charge up to Rs. 8 or Rs. 9. 

11945. Sir Henry Laivrence: You know that in Bombay where water has 
been brought into a dry tract, the price of land has gone up sometimes ten¬ 
fold and twenty-fold. It is proposed there to have some legislation to enable 
the general tax-payer to get back some of the unearned increment. Have you 
any proposal of that kind in your new’ Irrigation Bill?—There is a proposal 
in the Bill to increase the rate when we have got the consent of the holders 
of two-thirds of the tract within the benefited area to the increased rates. 

11946. Increased water rate or land revenue rate?—^Water rate. 

11947. You levy no rate on account of the improvement in the value of the 
land per acre which occurs w’hen w’ater is given ?—We do not levy any special 
rate; -we consolidate it in the water rate; when fixing the water rate w'e take 
into consideration partly the additional value. 

11948. Nothing is taken from the people whose land is being improved by 
reason of water being brought there, apart from the people who actually take 
the water?—Well, it is the people w’ho take the water who get the unearned 
increment. 

11949. This is the question. Either you attach the rate to the actual use 
of water, or you attach the rate to the land; in the latter case the rate will 
be paid whether the opportunity is taken advantage of or not?—So far as 
we are concerned, w'e alw’ays attach it to the use of the water, 

11950. Sir Ganga Bam: I suppose your acreage rate is a fluctuating rate 
measured on the area actually matured?—^What do you mean by octually 
matured ? 

11951. On the crop actually mattired?—^We levy a charge on the area 
cultivated. 

11952. It comes to the same thing; you do not levy if cultivation does not 
mature?—Sometimes we do. 

11953. In that case, do you control the quantity of water that a zamindar 
takes; that is to say, do you specify that for a gross area of say 1,000 acrea 
he must take only so much water, or do you give him the opportunity of using 
as much water as he likes —I think the Chief Engineer for Irrigation will be 
in a better position to answer that. 1 do not think as a matter of fact we do 
control them at all, 

11954. You say the hydro-electric scheme has not yet been thought of?—I 
said there is one under consideration. 

11955. Which one?—The Pykara one. 

11956. How much power is it expected to develop; do you know?—I have 
no details. 

11957, The Irrigation Commission made certain recommendations for the 
improvement of irrigation; do you know that ?—^Yes. 
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11958. Have they been carried out?—^Somo of them. 

AH of them have not been carried out. Could you get a fitatement pre¬ 
pared showing which have been carried out and which not? 

The Chairman: It will be better to ask the irrigation officer, 

11969. *S^> Ganf/a Rajn: On the first page of your note you give figtires of 
loans advanced for the last ten years; how much of that has still to be 
recovered and how much has been recovered?—T could not tell you off-band. 
I can get you the figures. 

119^. Supposing you convert dry land into wet land, can you tell us ap¬ 
proximately how much enhancement you would get per acre?—It depends 
very much on the land and the irrigation. 

11961. My object is to find out where by converting dry land into wet land, 
you could get sufficient land ret^enue whidi, plus the water rate, will make a 
scheme productive and not merely protective?—^Well, in the Mettur scheme, 
which has just been started, we are proposing a water rate of Rs. 15 an acre 
for the first crop, paddy crop. 

11962. Rs. 15 an acre?—Rs. 15 per acre for the first crop and Rs. 10 for 
the second crop. 

11963. Have the people agreed?—We expect them to pay these rates. 

11964. Is that enhancement for land revenue and water rate, or only for 
water rate?—That is the water rate. 

11966. When the resettlement comes, will you enhance the land revenueV 
—The land revenue on ryotwari areas is liable to enhancement. 

11966. Could you not give me any rough idea as to the amount by which 
you enhance the rate at the resettlement, owing to the conversion of dry 
into wet land?—You wish to know how much it comes to actually in rupees? 

11967. Yes?—Something from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3; it may vary from Rs. 2 to 
Rs, 3, and it may probably go up to Rs. 10 or Rs. 12. 

11908. I mean enhancement of land revenue?—The difference between the 
assessment when the land is dry and the assessment when the land is wet. 

11969. Sir Henrij Lmvrence: Is that in addition to the water rate?—No. 
That is the amount by which in some cases the consolidated assessment will 
be increased; that is the difference between the assessment of dry land and 
the assessment of wet land. 

11970. Would the ryot have to pay Rs. 5 as water rate and Rs. 10 as land 
revenue?—No. 

11971. Sir Ganga Ham: That is what T wanted to know . The land revenue 
rate would not be more?—^Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 on dry land. 

11972. Apart from the water rate the land revenue ivould go up by R.s. 2 
or R«. 2-8-0 per acre at a resettlement?—At a resettlement the maximum 
increase we can put under land revenue is three annas per rupee. 

11973. That is the ordinary enhancement; not when it is converted from 
dry to wet?—We would not raise the consolidated assessment more than three 
annas in the rupee. 

11974. Sir Henry Lawrence: Wliat would be the average dry crop assess¬ 
ment of land to which the water rate would be added?—You mean the fifteen 
rupees P 

11975. Yes?—Probably betw^een Re. 1 and Rs. 2. 

11976. So that it might go up from Bs. 1-8-0 to Bs. 1-14-0?—Yes, at a re¬ 
settlement, 

11977. Sir Ganga Bam: Only 5 or 6 annas?—iDhree annas in the rupee is 
our maximum. 

11978. And your average settlement rate is Rs. 1-10-0?—Tt varies. 

11979. That is, it may amount to Rs. 2?—Y'ea 
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11980. If land is converted from dry to wet you will get at least Ba. 6 in 
water rate and 5 or 6 annas in land revenue. With this you can make many 
schemes productive instead of protective?—I hope so. 

11981. Sir Thomas Middleton: Po the ryots’ forests come under the Board 
of Revenue?—Yes, the Forest Panchayats"are under the Board of Revenue. 

11982. Can you give us any indication as to the rate of progress in the 
last few years—That is not under my charge; it is under the charge of the 
J^and Revenue Commissioner. I am in charge of Settlement. 

11983. But we could obtain the figures showing the rate of progress?— 
Certainly. 

11984. With reference to your note on Statistics, could you indicate 
wh^^her the statistics tliat we get from the Madras Presidency are equally 
reliable from the zamiudari and the ryotwari tracts?—They are much more 
reliable from the ryotwari tracts. 

11985. In discussing thrift, I think 1 heard you use the term ‘'reviving 
the spirit of thrift.” What 1 wanted to ask you was whether there was any 
suggestion that the population was growing less thrifty?—1 did not intend 
to use those words, if 1 did use them. 

11986. You know it is a very common suggestion in all parts of the* world 
now that the population is growing less thrifty; I wonderc'd whether it had 
reached Madras.*^—That was not at the back of my mind. 

11987. Can you discover any relation between the thrift of the population 
of areas under dry cultivation and that of the population of areas under wet 
cultivation, that is to say, are the populations of the irrigated tract usually 
more thrifty or less thrifty than those in the dry tracts? Tt has not been 
noted ?—I have not noticed it myself. 

11988. There is no suggestion that in those famine tracts whicli you men¬ 
tion the population is less thrifty than in the regularly settled rice-growing 
tracts ?—No. 

11989. With reference to the effects of improvements of agriculture upon 
your revenue^ you have explained to us that, so far as land revenue is con¬ 
cerned, it can only become effective, at the new settlement, and then is subject 
to certain rules. But is it not the case that the prosperity of the agricultural 
population must have a very large effect on your revenue under Excise and 
your revenue under Stamp duties?—Undoubtedly, yes. 

11990, These two of course fluctuate with the prosperity or adversity of the 
population, generally?—Yes, I agree. 

11991. So that, quite a short period after a notable agricultural improve¬ 
ment has been made, the tax-payer may derive considerable advantage through 
the Excise or through the Stamp duty, without having to wait for his 30 
years’ resettlement?—The converse is certainly the case; in a >)ad season 
Excise receipts generally drop. 

11992. You have told us that the ryot is a willing borrower; can you de¬ 
scribe the Government as a willing lender, or as a willing lender when there is 
need ?—T think so. 

11993. Which?—A willing lender when there is need. 

11994. That is indicated by your figures; there has been n rapid increase. 
I was going to ask you, what actually was the process by which these figures 
doubled in the two years of famine ? Was there an announcement by the Gov- 
ernment that loans would be much more freely available, or did there come in 
from the districts an insistent demand for faccai^i ?—^The Collectors represent¬ 
ed that they had a large number of applications and required more money to 
deal with them. 

11996. It was the insistence of the borrower that was the reason for the 
large increase?—Y^es. 
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11996* Professor GanguUe: You do not make it known to the average culti¬ 
vator that such loam would be available?—Yes; we do. 

11997. In times of scarcity?—In times of scarcity, undoubtedly; all the 
district ofBcers undoubtedly make it known. 

11998. Sir Thomas Middleton: As the amount of money for iaecavi advances 
is strictly limited, you have of course definite rules under which iaccavi 
advances are granted. To what extent does the officer who actually authorises 
the advances, the Collector, I assume, regularly use his personal knowledge of 
the circumstances in discriminating between one advance and another? Is it 
largely a question of rule, or is it a question of the personal knowledge of the 
Collector that determines the advance?—If ihere is money, and if the Collector 
has a sufficient allotment, and if the security that the borrower offers is suffi¬ 
cient, he would give the loan when it is asked for, provided it is found that 
the loan is necessary for the purpose for which the borrower says he wishes it. 

11999. That means, in practice, advances would be given in order of appli¬ 
cation to reputable borrowers who can produce sufficient security?—Yes. 

12000. Are iaccaci advances a.s readily granted in the xamindari tracts as 
in the ryotwari tract?—Not to the same extent; we do grant them to the 
zamindari tenants if they have an occupancy right in their land. 

12001. But if there were two villages next door to each other, and one was 
a zamindari and the other a ryotwari, would the Collector, in practice, endeav¬ 
our to satisfy the ryotwari village before he accepted any applications from 
the zamindari village? Is there any discrimination?—There is no discrimina¬ 
tion, according to the rules. 

12(K)2. The difference arises from the condition of the borrower, not from 
the attitude of the lender?—It is all a matter of the security. 

12003. Dr, Hyder: How long have you been in this Presidency?—^32 years. 

12004. You have served as a district officer?—Yes, for the greater part. 

12005. In different districts.^—^Yes. 

12006. Even if those enitivators became models of thrift, do you think they 
wtmld have a large surplus out of which they could save? Given the will to 
save on their side, do you think they possess the power to put by money 
against bad years?—I think that if the spirit of thrift became a good deal 
commoner among them it would probably be followed by various other improve¬ 
ments which would enable them to save money in good years; they would prob¬ 
ably not marry so early in life, and their families would not be as large as they 
are; that would probably be followed by other improvements in their condi¬ 
tion. which would enable them to save in good years for the bad years. 

12U07, Mr. Kamat: In good years, the cultivator has a surplus?—That is 
my belief. 

12<X)8. Dr. B]tder: That would apply to these delta or rich areas; would it 
apply to the Ceded Districts, Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddapah? 
Do you think the cultivator has got enough surplus out of which he could 
save?—III a gixxl year he could have a surplus, but the trouble is that good 
years are so rare, up there; that is the trouble about Bellary and Anantapur. 

12009. With regard to the question of fragmentation, in criticising the 
scheme of Mr, Keatinge of Bombay you soy that the standard of comfort of 
the owner varies. 1 can understand that the standard of comfort would vary, 
if the people were rich, among different classes. Would it vary very much in 
the case of the people wo have specially in view, that is to say, people whose 
holdings are not big enough to sup}>ort them and their families from year to 
year, the class of people who are not high in the social scale, the ordinary culti¬ 
vators? Does this standard vary much among the different districts of the 
Presidency?—I should not like to answer that off-hand; it is very difficult to 
tay. 

12010. I was wondering whether there was much in the objection urged by 
the Government of Madras or the Board of Revenue, whether there was a 
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great variation in the standard of oomfort of the ordinary run of cultivators? 
—Vou are talking of people with holdings who have subsidiary occupations? 

12011. Yes?—It would depend on how far they depended on cultivation and 
on how far they depended on a subsidiary occupation; would it not? 

12012, That, of course, would mean that the variation would be less, if they 
had more land?—Yes, I think so. 

12013. There must come a point which determines this question, whether 
the cultivator can support a family out of the proceeds of a given area, taking 
all the other circumstances, fertility, irrigation, rainfall, etc., into considera¬ 
tion?—You vrant to know if there was a wide variation in the standard of com¬ 
fort of this class of i)eople from one district to another? 

12014. Y'es?—I do not know. 

12015. I understand that the Cauvery-Mettur project is going to improve 
and secure the water-supply of the existing irrigated area of about a millioti 
acres. Here you have got the consolidated w’et assessment, have yon not?— 
Yes. 

12016. It is going to bring under cultivation an additional area amounting 
to 221,000 acres of second crop. Can you tell me whether you are going to 
have a consolidated wet assessment on this additional area as well?—No, we 
propose to charge water rates; we do not propose to consolidate the water 
rate w’ith the dry assessment, 

12017, What relation is there going to be betw’een the charge on the pre¬ 
sent area and on the consolidated area? Are you going to equalise, or level 
up?—We cannot do anything with the existing area; it already has this con¬ 
solidated wet rate which is not liable to alteration for the next »30 years, until 
the next resettlement, 

12018. You say that the actual field to field distribution of water is in the 
hands of the cultivators themselves. Is that the practice?—Yes. 

12019. You say later on, as a reason against the introduction of the system 
of distribution of water on a volumetric basis, that it would be impossible to 
measure the quantity flowing into each field. If the field to field distribution 
is in the hands of the people themselves, you are in a much better position to 
introduce the volumetric system in your Presidency?—If they would agree to 
it; you would have to get agreement between themselves, that they were willing 
to be served by any particular meter. 

12020. But at present, all you do is to deliver a certain quantity of water, 
and you leave the actual liekl to field distribution to the people themselves; 
they manage it amongst themselves?—Yes. 

12021. If you had this volumetric system, a module or some other kind of 
measuring device, your part of the business would be very small; the rest of 
the distribution; being in the hands of the people themselves, would be very 
easy?—You would not then be charging the individuals by the meter reading; 
you distribute the meter reading amongst the individuals according to their 
acreage, which is not the volumetric system. 

12022. Are those panehayats, the Irrigation Panchayats which you have 
introduced in the Presidency, proving successful?—Several of them have been 
quite successful so far. Only they have not been working long. It is pre¬ 
mature, I think, to express any definite opinion as to their ultimate success. 
Several of them have been doing good work. 

12023. Is not the introduction of volumetric system hampered by the subtle¬ 
ties evolved by the Board of Revenue in Madras?—I am not aware what 
subtleties the question refers to. 

12024. You had in your Presidency from 1880 to 1906 different systems of 
whaler rate, a differential system, a fixed rate system, and a consolidated sys¬ 
tem. At one time or other the Board of Revenue recommended these and two 
or three years later they objected most strongly to one partioular system; 1 
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was wondering whether these subtleties were not evolved by the Board of 
Revenue themselves?—I do not know who is responsible. 

12025. DeAvan Bahadur Baghavayya: There is a certain amount of vague¬ 
ness on the question of the liability of the land revenue being enhanced on 
water being brought to dry land. Bo not the Settlement Rules at present 
state that during the currency of a settlement if water is made accessible to 
dry land and the land be converted to wet, the land could be reclassified as wet 
and the wet classification applied to it, in w’hich case the revenue due to the 
land as such would be greater than the revenue due to the land as dry, apart 
from the revenue due to w’ater ?—It might be greater or it might be less. 

1202C. Generally it would be greater, T take it, because you would not take 
the water to very poor lands, dry land. J am referring to the consolidated 
wet assessment method?—I should think it would generally be greater. It 
might be the one or it might be the other. 

12(127. And that enhancement could be effected even during the currency 
of a settlement or at the next settlement if an area of dry land is converted 
into wet by a new irrigation project?—^The exact rate that would be charge¬ 
able is fixed by a provision in the settlement notification for the district, and 
of course at the next resettlement it would be liable to an enhancement. 

12028. At the next resettlement? Even during the currency of a settle* 
ment if a land gets new irrigation then it could be re-classified and the assese- 
ment enhanced immediately; and at the time of the next resettlement the 
assessment could be enhanced more than 18J per cent vrhich is the maximmn 
prescribtid for land in regard to which no improvement had been effected or in 
regard to which no re-clHSHification of soil takes place ?—I am not sure I have 
caught the point. 

12020. If a re-classification of soil takes place on resettlement, this limit 
of 18J per cent enhancement does not apply?—No. But re-claasifieations are 
unusual. 

120**10. They are unusual, true. But if an area is brotight under an iiTiga- 
tion project you will certainly re-classify if it is considered that the quality 
of the soil as w’et land w'ould be different from its quality or classification as 
dry land?—It might be necessary, yes. 

120.11. If lauds w'hich are now on the margin of cultivation or lands which 
are now non-olassified and which are not therefore held on pattah, could as a 
result of agricultural research be successfully cultivated, there would be a very 
considerable accession to the revenue of the Government, is that not so?—Yes. 

12012. We have extensive areas of such land in this Presidency?—^Roughly 
0 inilliun acres, I believe. 12^ million acres of which perhaps half w'^ould be 
capable of being cultivated. 12J million acres is the cultivable w’aste accord¬ 
ing to our accounts. 

1201.1. Sir Jlrnni Lawrence: What are the 6 million acres you refer to?— 
Waste, cultivable land. 

12014. In the whole Presidency?—Yes, 

12015. What is the distinction betw^een these 6 millions and the 12i mil¬ 
lions?—A lot of it is uncultivable. 

120^16. Deiran Bahadur Baghavayya: According to accounts there are 12| 
million acres of land wdiich are cultivable but not held on pattah^ that is, which 
are not held by ryots on paftah. May I take it that at least half of that area 
could be cultivated if, as a result of a^icuHural research, better methods of 
cultivation are discovered?—Yes, that is so. 

120.37. Profeiisor Oangulee: In your final report the cultivable waste in this 
Presidency is stated to be over 12 million acres. How is it you say it is B 
millions?—I do not suppose more than 6 millions of it can be used. It is un¬ 
doubtedly beyond the margin of cultivation. 

12038. The Chairman: Economically unculturable under the present condi¬ 
tions ?—-Yes. 
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12039. Frofefisor^Qanguhe: There ure no data to go on?—It is my opinion. 

12040. Bewan Bahadur Baghavayya: One question in regard to the con¬ 
cession referred to by the Chairman, that is freedom from assessment in the 
case of lands in the ryot’s holdings which may be set apart for graaing. We 
now exempt from assessment, from water rate, all fodder crops and f.(reen 
manure crops. You do not, I believe, anticipate much difficulty? I take it 
that you have no great objection to such areas set apart for pasture being 
exempted from assessment?—T have not considered that question. I should 
like to consider it before giving an opinion. There might be practical difficul¬ 
ties about it. 

12041.' May I suggest that there is one difficulty. One reason against 
giving that concession is the risk of the concession being abused and large 
areas of poor lands being reserve<l for pasture by ryots who do not own a 
sufficient number of cattle but who would like landless people with cattle to 
graze on those lands?—Yes. 

12042. There is that risk?—Yes. 

12043. And jrou also probably foresee the risk of a substantial diminutiou 
in the land revenue from dry lands?—^Yes, that is right. 

12044. Now in regard to loans under these two Acts, the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act and the Land Improvements Loans Act, do you agree with me from 
your experience that the extent to which these Acts are availed of by the ryots 
is limited mainly by the amount of money that Government make available, 
and that if Government could give more money the ryots would be willing to 
utilise all that money? Is it your experience that Collectors are unable to 
advance to the full the allotments made by the Board under instruction Irorn 
the Government?—I do not think there has been any difficulty in disposing of 
their whole allotments. 

12045. I also believe it is your experience that if you want to push loans in 
any particular area and appoint a special officer you get the work done in a 
remarkably short time?—Yes. Of course it is done much more quickly. 

12046. And it has not been the experience of Government that any .substan- 
tial portion of these loans advanced are irrecoverable?—It has not been my 
experience during the time I have been in charge of the work. 

12047. Almost the whole of such advance.s are recoverable?—That has been 
my experience. 

12048. To a question put by the Chairman about the total indebtedness of 
the ryot population, your answer was that there were no statistics. We have 
no statistics which show the entire indebtedue.s.s of the ryot population; but is 
it not within your knowledge that special economic enquiries conducted in 
typical villages by our Settlement Officers during the last two or three re¬ 
settlements have disclosed that about 75 per cent of the ryot population is in 
debt?—I think that is correct, in these villages. 

Sir Kenry Lawrence : Disclose the percentage which is indebted? 

Bewan Bahadur Itaghavayya: And the extent also. 

The Chairman: And the extent to which the debt is secured and unsecured? 

Bewan Bahadur Baghavayya: The debt is mostly secured, 

32049. Sir Henry Lawrence: Could you produce any figures to show the 
extent of the nidebtedne.ss and the extent to which it is secured? If these 
enquiries have been made, can you let us have the results?—Yes. 

12050. The Chairman: Perhaps you might put in a statement ?—Yes. 

12051. Bewan Bahadur Baghavayya: With regard to secured debts, hai-e 
we not figures in the Registration Department which give us the total annual 
indebtedness of the people? It may not mean that the total 75 per cent is 
a^icultural population; but we have figures, have we not, showdng the total 
ex^t to which people in the Presidency borrow on mortgages and the total 
extent to which they sell lands ?-~.From the Registration documents, yes. 
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120^2. Attd the value of the property which ia held, the sale value of the 
property and also the amount which is raised by mortga^ng the property P— 
Tes; but there are possibly transactions which are not regisl^ed. 

12053. They are not valid according to the Civil Law, is not that so?—I am 
not a great authority on that particular point. 

12054. Am I right in assuming that from what you said some time back you 
would like agriculture to be brought under the Board of Revenue as it was 
some time ago?-—No. I merely meant to express a pious regret that it had 
bsM&n taken away. 

12056. You do not go so far as to say that the department should be brought 
back under the control of the Board of Revenue?—No, T should not, I have 
not gone into that question seriously. 

12056. What do you think is the amount of touch that exists between the 
Revenue staff of the district and the staff of the Agricultural Department 
working in that district —It is some years since I was a Collector and I am 
not in a position to say 

12057. Well. I will not pursue that. In regard to this question of the sur¬ 
vey of subterranean sources of water you are aware that the district of Bellary 
is the driest district in the Presidency with the smallest number of wells 
correspondingly or proportionately?—I think Anantapur is slightly drier. 
There is not much difference between the two. 

12058. The number of wells in Anantapur is much larger.^—Yes. 

12059. Bellary is as much a dry district as Anantapur?—^Yes. 

12(K)0. You would agree to a survey being made at least in the districts 
of Bellary, Anantapur. Ktirnool, Cuddapah and Ganjam. I do not know 
about the physical condition of the Ganjam soil. If in Ganjam also it is 
difficult io find water then in all these districts you would advocate a 
survey to be niade.^—1 am not sure I would advocate the survey to be made 
on the lines already made which do not seem to he very practical. I think 
the matter should be examined as t-o w'hether we could get some more 
definite information about our underground supply of winter; on what lines 
1 am not in a pasition to suggest. 

12961. The Enja of Fariakimedi: In ryotwari areas when a dry field is 
converted from its manawari conditions, that is entirely dependent on tlie 
rains, to wet, is it not assessed differently?—No, not unless water is taken 
from a Government source of irrigation. 

12062. The ryot actually pays dry assessment though he cultivates paddy 
entirely upon rain irrigation or some other noii-Govemment sources?— 
Yes. 

I20f»3. Ir)*e«pective of zaininduri or ryotwari areas, is it the duty of the 
village accountant or village headman to furnish Government with informa* 
lion regarding crops?—Yes. 

12064. For such things as births and deaths it is the village headman. 
For the first report about famine and other things, I think the village 
yayudu has to report?—About famine? 

12065. Yes?—do not depend upon the village headman for informa¬ 
tion about distress. 

12066. Are not his views taken at all in the matter in the very early 
stages?—The lowest official, I think, whose views are reported is the Revenue 
lnspe<‘tor in his weekly season and crop report. 

12067. He gets of course the signatures of these group Nayudus? —The 
Revenue Inspector? 

12068. Yes .P—No. 

12069. For epidemics, the village mmsifs are relied upon for report .p— 
It is their business. 

12070. On page 204, paragraph 3 of question 7 you say the status- of a 
pei‘8on in a village depends to a great extent on whether he possesses land. 
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Now, in the case of the village staff, would you suggest that, in place of 
remuneration in cash, land may be provided?—I think it is too late in the 
day for that. 

12071. You would not like to say anything on that point?—Not without 
some consideration. 

12072. Then on page 268, with reference to question 8, it would not be 
better to hold the munstf responsible for water distribution? I mean to 
say for the proper consumption of water for the second crop. Of course, 
you know in certain parts they entirely depend upon water from tanks and 
cjtnals, for s^^cond crop especially. Would you not hold the village munsif 
responsible to see that the water is not wasted ?—Instead of leaving it to the 
ryots themselves? 

12073. Exactly?—I am not sure whether it would make any difference. 

12074. Then just a general question on the encouragement of private 
bodies to take up irrigation works. In the present law as it stands the 
parties concerned cannot effect a contract l>etween themselves and it should 
be confirmed by a court of law. Would it not be better, if the contract 
was effected on hmd fide grounds by the parties concerned, that the mere 
registration of the document should make it valid?—I am not sure that it 
would make very much difference. 

12075. Of course at present they have to go to court unnecessarily whether 
they wish to or not?—If they both agree the proceedingvS in court are purely 
formal I think. 

12076. The Chairman: Entirely inexpensive?—I do not think very ex¬ 
pensive. 

12077. They <;ost something?—Some stamp duties. 

12078. The Baia of Farlakimedi: What do you think of this.^ Wiuild you 
stick to the present system or would you alter it ?—It has never been suggested 
to me that the i)resent provisions cause inconvenience. I never found that 
fhroughout my distiict experience. It was never suggested to me that they 
hampered the carrying out of improvements. 

12079. For instance, if it is agreed by f)oth the parties that they go to 
court simply for registration, that is, without going into actual (*onsiilcraion 
of the area and ihe circunistancevS of the works, the courts may nevertheless 
substantially reduce the rates agreed upon by the ryots?—I have not come 
across any such case. 

12080. There is no harm in having such laxity?—I would not, until the 
necessity for altering the present position was proved to me. 

12081. There would be no harm in altering the regulation and cutting 
out the courts altogether?—It could not he done without legislation. 

12082. Should this pressure come from the Collector or l>e brought to 
bear by the Provincial Legislature?—I think pressure should come from the 
Legislature. 

12083. Sir James MacKenna: You have told us that the Board of Revenue 
have nothing to do with the Agricultural Department. Can you tell me 
whether Co-operative Credit and Agriculture are all under one Minister?— 
They are all under the Development Minister at present, 

12084. And the orders of that Minister issue as orders of the Government 
of Madras in the Development Department?—Yes. 

12085. In the course of your long experience as a district officer have you 
come across large xamindars and large landholders who take particular 
interest in the operation of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

12086. How far does that interest extend to anything like operations in 
their own lands?—The case I was thinking of was the Parlakimedi estate 
which has an agricultural farm. 

120^7. Can you think of any other?—vSeveral estates that pass through 
the hands of the Court of Wards have agricultural farms. 
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1S088. Apibrt from that have you seen any particular interest on the 
part of the aamindars; we have got to look to them for help in the disaenlina. 
ition of the results P—^It has not come to my notice. 

12089. Tt is only in cases where the estates have been under the Court of 
IVarde Yes, I think so. 

12090. Trofeuor Gnngulee: I desire to ask you one or two questions of a 
preliminary nature. In reply to the Chairman you have stated that there 
has been considerable agricultural improvement in this Presidency. Is that 
improvement in respect of the unit of cultivation or do you mean the 
improvement obtained by the extension of cultivation P—1 mean the ryots are 
getting more and better crops than before. 

12091. Has the yield per ^re of food crops increased P—I think the value 
•of the cotton crop has considerably improved since they adopted the seed 
provided by the Agricultural Department. 

12092. That is, you base your remarks chiefly on the extension of culti- 
ration and the introduction of commercial crops P— 1 am not basing them so 
'much on the extension of cultivation as on the improvement of the crops. 

12093. Per unit per acreP—^Yes. 

12094. For instance, take the case of transplantation of paddy. In what 
percentage of the total area under paddy has the single sealing method of 
firansplantation been adopted I'—T could not tell you. 

I -find from the »StatisticQl AHaft of the Madras Presidency, that 2 per 
.cent, of the total area under paddy is under this economical transplantation. 

12095. In determining assessment do you depend on the soilP—^At the 
^original settlements we did. 

•12096. And at further settlements P —We usually take into consideration 
the question of prices, the increase or decreOvse in the price of the land, 
and the general economic condition of the tract, as c^ompared with the last 
settlement. 

12097. I am referring to soil classification, showing various types of soil; 
4lo you depend upon that.^—At the original settlements in the Presidency 
there was a soil classification; at resettlements it is usually a percentage 
enhancement. 

12098. At resettlements you do not take into consideration classiflcatiou 
of the soil; do I understand you right ?—Wo do not as a rule re-classify the 
•soil. 

12099, You also depend upon the kind of crops grown; do you not.^— 
At the original settlements w^e took the staple foodgrains of the district and 
based our rates on that. We took the average outturn in the field and made 
^deductions for cultivation expenses and other expenses. ii|||d we arrived at 
ihe net total; something less than half of that was taken as a reasonable 
agse.ssment. 

12100. Do you know whether any soil survey has been undertaken in this 
Presidency.®—T am not certain. 

12101. Not by the Department of Agriculture?—I do not know. 

12102. Judging from the statement that you have given ns (the tuemoran- 
dum on land settlement), 1 have the impression that the l^rd of Revenue 
depends largely on its revenue officers for agricultural information, that is 
information with regard to soil and the kind of crop, etc. Do you think 
capacity for getting reliable information regarding agricultural conditions 
and some knowledge in scientific agriculture will be helpful to the revenue 
officers?—It would not do them any harm; I do not know whether it would 
dio much good. 

12193. Knowledge never does harm to any one; hut do you think stich 
information would help them in' discharging their duties efficiently, make 
them more efficient officers?—I should like to know what details you are 
Toferring to. 
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12104. I am referring to this fact; in fixing the assessment of a certain 
area you depend upon the class of soil, whether it is clay, sand and so on*,, 
also you depend on the kind of crops grown, and also on the outturn. 
These are essentially agricultural and economic data?—Yes. 

12105, So, in order to understand these data properly I feel some sort 
of education in scientific agriculture might be useful and perhaps essential 
to revenue officers?—We very seldom have any re-classification of soils now: 
Ihe classification, as I said, has already been done at the joriginal settlement. 
At a resettlement the factors that are taken into consideration are increase 
ir prices, increase in the monetary value of land, and generally the economic 
condition of the tract. From that point of view a technical knowledge of 
agricultural science is hardly necessary. 

12106. When was settlement first carried out in this Presidency?—^The 
original settlements were carried out in the sixties. 

12107. With regard to taecavi loans, can you give us an idea of the 
formalities through which a ryot has to go before he obtain* the loan? — 
He puts in an application to the Tahsildar, which is usually to the 

Revenue Inspector who enquires. His enquiry is chiefly directed to, seeing 
whether the security offered is sufficient; he has got to make enquiries as 
to the market value of the land, and this he does by local inspection and 
examination of sale deeds, he has got to see whether the application is 
bond fide, for instance, especially in the case of loans for buying cattle, 
whether the man who wants the cattle really has land to cultivate, or 
whether he wants the loan for other purposes. The Revenue Inspector 
sends his report to the Tahsildar, whf> passes orders on it hiiusflf if it i'. n 
small loan, or s'uids it to the divisional officer, the Deputy ColU'ctcr. if 
it is a large amount. 

12108. What time is involved in all that process?—That depends very 
much on the staff and on the nature of the case. If you get a special staff 
and a perfectly simple case the loan might he granted in a week or ten 
days; on the other hand, if the ordinary establishment deals with it. and if 
there is a lot of other work to be done by them, there might he considerably 
greater delay. 

12109. Mr. Cahfrt: Is land the security under both Acts?—^I^aiid is the 
usual security; under the Agriculturists* Loans Act personal security is also 
accepted. 

12110. For loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act.^—Land is the 
usual securit.y. 

12111. Professor Gangxilee: Are you of opinion that these taccavi loans 
have really reached the average small holder?—In a good many cases they 
have, I think. 

12112. Could you tell the Commission what percentage of the total 
applications has been refused during the last five years?—I can supply you 
with those figures, but I cannot give them off-hand. 

12113. You can submit an account of tlie percentage of the total applica¬ 
tions refused during the last five years?—^Yes; we have got these figures. 

12114. Do you grant these loans on the security of crops?—No; we 
would not grant them unless the nmn had occupamy right in the land. 

12115. \Ve have been told that in other Provinces they are trying to make 
these taccavi loans popular through co-operative societies. Would you approve 
of tlie suggestion of making the Department of Agriculture or the co¬ 
operative societies, where they exist, agencies for granting these iaecavi 
loans?—No; I do not think I should. 

12116. You do not approve of that suggestion?—^I should prefer the ryot 
to look to the co-operative societies rather than to Government for his loans. 

12117. You would not utilise the co-operative societies for popularising 
tciceavi loans?—^No; I should prefer the ryot to go to the co-operative society, 
but the co-operative society should get the money from the central banka or 
urban banks. 
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12118. With r^ard to your answer to question 7, you tell us that 
Government ‘^actively assist’’ the cultivator in sub-dividing his land. I do 
not understand the words ‘^actively assist.” Would you explain.^—^When a 
man sells part of his held and wishes the other part to be separately registered 
in his name, we have the measurements taken and the two plots separately 
registered in our records and plotted in our field maps. 

12119. That is “actively assisting” him.^’—Yes; perhaps it is not a very 
good expression. 

12120. You say on page 264 “ Most of the smaller ryots have also sub¬ 
sidiary occupations.” On what facts and figures do you base that state¬ 
ment?—I say that from my general administrative and executive experience. 

12121. It is your impression that most of the ryots in the Presidency have 
subsidiary occupationsh—The smaller ryots. 

12122. What particular occupations have you in mind; spinning or 
weaving or basket making?—Yes. In some cases they do a good deal of 
agricultural work for the larger landholders as well; if the man has a cart 
and bullocks, he will do carting work and so on. 

12123. You think that most of the ryot's time is fully occupied?—No; 
I do not know. 

12124, One or two questions about irrigation. How many acres have 
you under tank irrigation? Cun yon give us an idea?—Tanks as clistin- 
guislird from canals? 

1212o. Yeb?—r cannot give the figures off-hand. 

12126. The Chnu man: ProVmbly the irrigation officer will be able to put 
them befoie usr—In the figures 1 gave hotli are included. 

12127. Professor Gangulee: Yes, I notice that. One word about Irriga 
tH>n Pancluiyuts. Are tltese Irrigation Panchayats already in existence or 
have you only just started to form them?—A few have been in existence for 
some years. 

12j28. What purpose have you in view in suggesting the formation of 
Irrigation Panchayats?—Mo^t of them have been formed to arrange for the 
distribuiion of '\^ater; in some cases also to clear the channels of silt. 

12120, Do YOU think such a system would lead to better administration 
also"—In Mune cases they are quite promising. * 

1213n. Do you think such a system will also help to develop a sense of 
resfiousibility amongst the villagers.^— Ye&; I should think so. 

12131. JiHt as in the case of Forest Panchayats which they say have 
been successful, \ou want Irrigation Panchayats on the same principle. Is 
there any scheme before you for re.storing these tanks that are silted up 
and cannot be used for irrigation ?—Yfe have what are called Tank Restora¬ 
tion Parties which work in various districts preparing estimates, and bring¬ 
ing up the tauk.s in the districts to a certain level of efficiency. In -some 
rases that involves the repair of tanks that had been abandoned for some 
time. 

12182. Mr. Calvert: Do you think there will be any difficulty in the Board 
of Revenue giving us an introductory note, something on the lines of the 
Introduction to the Statistical Atlas on the general economic position of 
Madras rural areas.^—That could be done. 

12133. Madras has given us no introductory summary at all. For instance, 
we do not even know the cultivable area in Madras?—That can easily be 
given. 

12134. It wotild be useful if we could have this introductory chapter 
reprinted in a shorter form?—Yes. That could easily be done. 

12132». Could you give us figures showing the classification of holdings by 
size of holdings?—We can give you figiires according to the assessment paid, 
that is probably a more accur'ate criterion in this Presidency of the value 
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of the man^s holding than the acreage is. I mean we have got hgarea to 
show how many ryots pay under Be. 1 as assessment, how many under Re. 10, 
how many under Rs. 30, and so on. 

12136. Can we have a statement giving the totals with the acreage in 
each class?—Yes; I can give the total acreage. 

12137. That will give us the ryots^ holdings, but you have no figures, I 
understand, showing the cultivators* holdings, including the tenants?—^We 
have no record of the sub-leases. 

12138. According to the figures here given, about 19 per cent, of the 
total po{)ulation are tenants; that comes to about 8 million people; have 
you any information as to the economic position of these 8 million people 
Fbese tenants, did you say? 

12139. They are shown as tenants; 31*5 per cent, landouners and 
19*2 per cent, tenants; that is about 8 million people?—There is a good 
tieal which is scattered about in Settlement Reports and such other docu¬ 
ments ; I am not aware that it has all been gathered together. 

The Chairman: Probably, the best way would be to put in a complete 
statement of the information that we required, and to ask the Government 
of Madras to provide us with as much as possible. 

12140. Mr. Calvert: Would it be po.SHible to say how many oi these 8 million 
people have tny fixity of tenure, and how many are merely tenants at will?—* 
Doe.s the question refer to ryotwari land? 

12141. This is the total population?—^Then that will include the zamin- 
daries; w'e have nc accurate figures with regard to the zamindari areas. 

12142. In ryotwari areas, can these tenants obtaiin loans under the two 
Acts?—No; they have no occupancy right; only the man with occupancy 
right can get it; it is the pattadar, the ryot who has the occupancy right. 

12143. Generally, are Government doing anything special for the economic 
»plift of these 8 million tenants?—Not that I am aw'aie of. 

12144. Apparently, nothing?—We have no legislation protecting them; 
there is nothing in the w^ay of restricting the rents that the owmer takes 
(rom them. 

12146. Dewan Bahadur Baghavaifya: Cannot the tenants get advances 
under the Agriculturists* Loans Act? Under the Land Improvements Loans 
Act property security is required, but under the Agriculturists* Loan Act 
•annot they get loans in times of scarcity for seed and purchase of cattle?— 
They can, if they give iiroper security, 

’t ^^ J If they give proper security they can get 

12147. Mr, Calvert: On the question of State loans, I have not yet quite 
understood the position. I understood you said in reply to some other 
Member that you are satisfied with the total sum of the loans advanced?— 
Yes, that 18 correct. 

1^48. Of the total cost of cultivation, the greater part is met either 
by tlie labour of the cultivator and his family, or his cattle, or bv labour 
paid in kind at the end of the harvesting. Could you give any kind of the 
figure showing the cash expenditure required per acre; would it be Rs. 2, 

Rs, 3, or Rs. 4, per acre.^—^It would he very much according to the sisse 
of the man s family and so on. 

12149. Would it be Hs. 6?—It would vary a great deal in different 
circumstances. 

12160. Very small in any case?—Yes. 

12151. I see your average of loans advanced for 10 vears is Rs. 17 lakhs, 
vrhich 18 less than 1 anna per cultivated acre?—Yes. 

12162. And in normal years your advance is merely a few pies per 
cuItivaW acre. Do you think that is a satisfactory position?—I do not 
think the ryot should look to Government in normal years to finance him. 
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12153. X see from the figures here that the Puuiab Gk>veriiment gave double 
the sum that Madras Goverumeut gave for the same year, and still they are 
dissatisfied with th«^ amount they are distributingP—As being too small? 

12154. As being too small P^My view is that in normal years the ryot 
should not look to Gorernment to finance him. 

12155. It is a question of Government versm the moneylender?—I should 
prefer the co-operative societies to take the place of the moneylenders, 

12156. But your co-operative societies only touch about 8 per cent, of 
the rural population; there are still 92 per cent, that have to go to Govern¬ 
ment or the moneylender?—Yes. 

12157. Has any estimate been prepared of the sum borrowed annually 
from the moneylender?—For the whole Presidency? 

12158 Yes?—Not that I know of. 

12159. T gather that of these loans advanced, very little indeed has to be 
written off as irrecoverable?—That has been my experience. 

12160. I do not quite understand why you say that relaxation of the 
rules would be possible only at the expense of the general tax-payer P —We 
now only insist on security to the value of the loan that we grant; formerly, 
we insisted on security of the value of 25 per cent, in excess of the loan 
granted. It is very difficult to fix the market value of land. W'e fix it 
with reference to the market value of similar lands. When there is a 
forced sale by Government, which is the most unpopular of sales, it is very 
seldom that that figure is obtained. If we relaxed these rules, we should 
probably have more forced sales, so that we could not recover anything like 
the amount advanced. 

12161. But are forced sales any considerable proportion of the total ?-• 
They have not been so, so far, in my experience; but I think they are likely 
to be greater, in consequence of the increased advances we have made in 
recent years; especially as the greater part of these loans was granted in 
the districts of Anantapur and Bellary, very poor districts, and when the 
loans come in for repayment, I think that the proportion of the irrecoverable 
items is likely to increase. 

12162. Of the total iiuml»er of ryotwari jxittas, say 41 millions, a very small 
proportion, indeed, of these are actually receiving loans under these twn 
Acts?—A very small number. 

12163. That is 1 anna per acre?—Yes. 

12164. We have some other evidence of schemes for land improvement, 
which are being held up for want of funds under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act. Is there any difficulty in getting funds for these loans?—Once 
0 ! twice I have had to worry Government a bit to get as much as I wanted, 
but, as a rule, I have ultimately got it. 

12165. I do not understand what difficulty there can be. under the 
present Reforms scheme, in providing money required for loans?—It may 
happen that in the middle of the year there may he a demand as there 
was two years ago, after the floods, and there may be no budget provision; 
that makes it difficult. 

12166. But the Loans Fund does not go into the regular budget, it is 
separate?—^It is a separate budget, but we budget to get so many lakhs 
of rupees for loans in the year. If the demand for loans is suddenly greatly 
increased, it may not be possible for Government to supply all the money 
even out of the loans budget. 

12167. Has your Board of Revenue ever considered the suggestion that, 
instead of advancing the loans under the Land Improvements Loans Act, 
they should themselves c.arry out the improvement, and recover the cost 
over a period of years by a special acreage cess?—I do not think so. 

12168, The net result would be almost the same, of course.^—^It would 
involve a good deal more of Government interference, I think. 
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12X69. And lietter insurance that the money was being spent for the 
object intended?—It would make Government even more paternal than it is* 
1 think. 

12170. The question is one of dealing with these petty cultivators 5 it 
■would be difficult to leave these petty cultivators entirely to themselves, 
would it not?—I do not think the suggestion would ever be made. 

12171. 1 am sorry to get back to this question of water rate; I still cannot 
understand it. If you open a new canal to-day on a formerly dry area, 
\vhat happens in the way of recovering your water dues?—We fix a water 
rate, which will bring in a sufficient return, and charge that in addition to 
the assessment which the land has already l)een paying. 

12172. You charge an acreage rate?—^Yes, an acreage rate. 

12173* Varying slightly with crops?—^Well, we have got roughly two 
rates, for wet crops and for dry crops; the rate for wet crops is usually about 
twice the rate for dry crops. 

12174. Would sugarcane, cotton and millets pay the same rate?—Sugar¬ 
cane wrould be treated as a double wet crop; it would pay, as a rule, one 
and a half times the rate for a paddy crop; the actual rates vary under 
different projects. 

12175. Who would pay that rate?—^The pattadar, the man who is registered 
in our accounts. 

12176. That's to say, if lie has given his land out to a tenant-at-will, the 
tenant will pay nothing to you?—That is an arrangement purely between 
the pattadav and the tenant-at-will. 

12177. So that your w’ater rate is paid out of the rent and not ironted 
as part of the cost of cultivation?—As between the owner and the tenaiit? 

12178. As between Government and the cultivator?—Wo have nothing to 
do with the cultivator. 

12179. But he has taken your water—We only deal with the man who is 
registered in our accounts as the owner of the land. 

12180. How can that cultivafor then get your water without the consent 
ot his landlord?—That is an arrangement between him and liis landlord. 

12181. You are not getting past the landlord direct to the cultivator?— 
No; we do not go to the cultivator, so far as the collection of the water rate 
is concerned; I am talking of Government lands. 

12182. Surely, you admit that the giving of water from canals has 
increased the profits of cultivation .P—Of course. 

12183. Should you make no claim at all on those increased profits?—We 
are getting that in our water rate. 

12184. You have taken that in increased rent; you take nothing at all 
from increased profits?—It comes to much the same thing; as I understand 
the problem, it is much the same thing. 

12185. It would make a big difference whether your schemes are pro¬ 
ductive or not?—We fix the water rate so as to make the schemes profhictive, 
provided it is a water rate that the pattadar will be prepared to pay. 

12186. Is there any difficulty here in the landlord enhancing the rents so 
as to cover your increased demand?—Is the question about r^^otwari lands? 

12187. Ryotwari paffn tenants?—^There is no legislation regulating the 
rents that a ryotwari paftadar can collect from his tenant. It is entirely a 
matter of contract between them. Our Tenancy Act only applies to perma¬ 
nently settled estates, zamindaris. 

12188. I see; in ryotwari tracts then the tenant is not protected against 
any enhancement of his rent?—He is not protected. 

12189. Is there in this Presidency any one or anybody charged w'ith 
thinking out schemes for rural development,—a Rural Development Board 
or anything like that or Development Commissioner?—Tf T can have an 
example of the sort of scheme the question refers to, I will probably be able 
to answer the question. 
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12190. You Had many e:tcample8 of these laud improvement schemes 
awaiting funds?—^There is not any, so far as I am aware. 

12191. 1 think Madras is trying a new land mortgage scheme? That is 
not under you at all, is it?—No. 

12192. You have the water rate charged before your 30 years' settlement 
comes to an end. Do you fix your wet assessment for the same period as dry 
assessment ?—Yes. 

12193. 1 mean if you introduce irrigation now to dry areas, a water rate 
which would be heavy in the first year would become very light in five 
years, say when the ryots have got used to the utilisation of the water?— 
As things stand at present we might introduce a sliding scale of s\ater 
rates starting low and gradually rising as the benefits become greater. 

12194. You can Ifx a rate for five years and then revise at the end of 
five years?—The abater rate, yes, 

1219o. Is fragmentation admitted here to be an evil?—Certainly, if I 
wore a lyot 1 would much prefer to have my land all together than scat¬ 
tered ill small patches. 

12196. But theie is no actual enquiry into the extent of the fragmenta¬ 
tion?—1 do not think it has become a burning question yet. 

12197. But suiely in India things do not betjome burning questions; 
ihey simply lie for hundreds of years?—Perhaps. 

12BW. Is liny attempt ))eing made in this Presidency towards educa¬ 
tional luopaganda in favour of consolidation?—1 do not know what the 
Co-opciati^e Depaiiment haie been doing. I believe they made some en¬ 
quiries into the matter, but ivbat exactly they are doing 1 cannot tell you. 

12199. Your laud revenue assessment is bused largely on the net produce, 
is it not?—Yes; it is based upon net produce. 

1220 (1, But when a ryot sinks a well at his own expense you do not 
increase his assessment at tlie termination of the present settlement?—No. 

12201. But why not. if you are a.ssessing on net produce? Why do you 
not assess liim tor water ? - Becau.se one ot our principles is that a ryot's 
improvements should not be taxed. 

12202, Not even after 30 or 40 years?—Sometimes it may be in practice 
difficult to avoid it; but so tar as it is possible to avoid it, wo do. In this 
case wo simply charge him the percentage increase. 

12203. But are you not thereby losing a large source of revenue Tvhid> 
might he devoted to the improvement of the lot of the rural population?— 
We siHuild probalily discourage iveli sinking; if the ryot knew his liability 
to enlianced assessment at tlie end ot the settlement period, it ivouUl difis 
courage liim. 

12204. Have you any figures to show that well sinking in Madras under 
your system i.s any more progressive than, say, in the Punjab where aftei 20 
years we assess ii-'—No; 1 have no information at all. 

12205. It is an idea not based on actual data.?—^The Madras ryot is very 
sensitive to the possibilities o{ an enhaneement of his asse.s^nlent otlieruise 
than by tlie well-known principles on which tve do enhance it. 

1^206, Wo give him a remission calculated to bring him double his 
expenditure; and after he has recouped double his expense, we then assess 
his improvement thereby gaining some money which is available for the 
improvement of the lot of the agricultural population. Is there any special 
reason why you should not do that?—Y'es. This principle has been in forca 
for such a long time that it w^ould create great discontent to abandon now*. 
It has lieeii in force for about 60 years and it would cause great discontent 
to revise it. 

12207. But you would like to have the money, would you not?-~I should 
like to see the r 5 ^ots digging more wells. 

12208. It has been suggested to us that to encourage the taking of 
Oovernment loanr^ a separate department or a separate agency, an ad hoa 
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agency, should be introduced. Would you approve of that at all P—We 
actually do that. Tn a bad season when t^re is a large number of ^pUoa* 
tions we at once put in a special establishment to deal with it. That I 
think is sufficient, 

12209. The real trouble is not in the distribution but in the recovery?— 
Yes; there is always more trouble w'hen yon try to recover the money. 

12210. You cannot simplify the recovery procedure?—No; I think it is 
quite reasonably simple as it is. 

12211. I gather your wells irrigate on the average about 2iacres. Ooi^d 
.Vou give ns just a rough idea of the cost of that kind of well?—^It varies 
aoeording to the depth to which the lyot has to go for water. Sometimes 
he has to go to 15 feet and sometimes he has got to go 40 or 50 I set. 

12212. Would a 2i-acre well cost Rs. 600?—Rs. 500. ‘ 

12213. I am talking of the cost of improvement per acre. Now, judging 
from the figures we have got here the average cultivated area per cultivator 
is round about 6 acres in Madras?—Yes. 

12214. That means you must have a very large number of people below, 
say, 6 acres.—^Yes. 

12215. From your experience of this Presidency do you think there is any 
hope of promoting the welfare and prosperity of those under five-acres men, 
by agricultural loans?—By agricultural improvements? 

-12216. Yes?—It all helps a bit. 

12217. Not muchr^—Of course, not. 

12218. I mean if you double the outturn of the 21 acres limit he is on the 
five acres limit; if you double the outturn of the five acres man he is on the 
ten acres limit. But you still have got the poor?—Yes; if you double the 
outturn the population does not double itself, but it increases considerably. 

12219. Would you go so far as to say that the problem of promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of the agricultural classes is not an agricultural 
problem exclusively ?—I do not think it is exclusively an agricultural problem. 

12220. Tn this President’ one gathers that no attempt has been made to 
make a detailed examination of the economic position of the ryot?—Many 
ieconomic enquiries have been made in regard to definite villages. 

12221. By Dr. Slater.^—Every Settlement Officer makes economic enquiries 
In selected villages in the districts that he is I'eporting on. 

12222. Do you find those valuable from the economic point of view; he 
has to be so cautious in all his estimates?—They are the most valuable 
reports we have got in Madras, so far as I know. 

12223. But even those reports would not throw much light on this class of 
8 million tenants?—I do not think they would, 

12224. There is no information readily available as to their condition?— 
Not that 1 am aware of. 

12225. Mr. Kamat: What is the composition of your Board of Revenue?— 
There are three Members; one Member is in charge of Excise; another is in 
charge of Land P%evenue which includes Court of Wards; the third is the 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement which includes the duties of Famine 

and Flood Commissioner. Generally we look after the revenues of the 

Presidency. 

12226. Ts there any correlation or co-operation between this Board of 
Revenue and the Department of Agriculture, I mean the Minister of 
Agj'iculture, and, if so, in what manner do you achieve it?—We are ocoaston- 
ally consulted by the Development Department, on various questions. 

12227. But in u question like the prosperity of the ryot, is there any 

method of active co-operation beyond mere casiial consultation?—I do not 

think T can answ^er that off-hand. 

12228. May I take it then that both the departments go their ^wn way 
without a definite correlation or concerned action for the welfare of the 
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Jryot?—I ftm not sure thet I would like to agree to that without a little 
more consideration. 

12229. May I know what is the total land revenue of this Presidency P-- 
It is about crores, I think; that includes water rates. 

12230. Including irrigation water rates?—Yes. 

12231. And out of this total revenue you expend on land improvements 
under the Land Improvements Loans Act, about 2 lakhs or a little over 2 
lakhs per annum. Is that right?—^The figures'are, I think, 37 lakhs for 
the year ending June 1925. 

12232. Roughly, during the last five years, can you tell me what the 
average was?—The average for the last ten years was 17 lakhs odd. 

12233. This is the total under l)oth Acts?—Yes. 

12234. I am asking you with regard to the Land Improvement Act. I 
do not mean the loans which you recover. I mean the money which you give 
for the improvement of lands such as for vrells, funds and so on?—That would 
include repairs to irrigation works. 

32235. Do you include repairs to tanka?—I think I have given the answers 
in my paper on Irrigation. 

12236. Do38 it come to roughly 30 lakhs ?—We spend 30 lakhs on imgation 
works for which wo keep no separate accounts; the revenue we get is about 
IK) lakhs and we spend al>out 30 lakhs. 

12237. I have those figures. J am referring to the improvement of the 
lands of the ryots, T want to know out of your total revenue of 7i crores 
how' much do yoti use in helping the ryot to improve his land?—Do you 
mean apart from the loans that we grant him? 

12238. Yes?—In w'hat kind of improvements? 

12239. By means of wells or ponds?—^Wells are dug by the ryots them- 
selvt^. Government help by giving them loans. Government do not dig 
veils themselve.s. 

12240. No, hut even in respect of advances for loans how much do you 
set apart from yuur revenue.^—I do not think the figure is taken as any 
definite share of the revenue; it is fixed in accordance with the probable 
demands for loans. 

12241. 4s regards your taveavt loans, what is the general rate of interest 
that you charge the ryot?—At present it is 71 per cent, 

12242. What is the prevailing rate of the ordinary moneylender?—It 
varies u great deal. 

12243. Have vou got an idea of the minimum and maximum?—Roughly 
perhaps 12 to 20 per cent would be a fair figure; it would also go beyond 
20; say from 12 to 30 perhaps. That is a very rough figure. 

12244. Have the Board ever enquired into the ways of the moneylender, 
in view of the fact that after all the moneylender partly represents the 
indigenous banking system with which the Government will have to deal 
either in competition or as a factor in the rural economics of the country; 
I mean why the moneylender charges such a high rate, what (lifii(*uities 
he has in recrovering his loans such as delays of law and other things?-~Gf 
course we know to some extent why he charges such a hi^ rate. 

12245. But yon have conducted no detailed enquiry by calling money¬ 
lenders or looking into their books P—^Not to my knowledge. 

12246. Therefore the Board of Revenue know only as a matter of hearsay 
about the ways of the moneylender in the country?—As for the Board of 
Revenue, it is not their business. 1 am not sure they take it on hearsay. If 
they are to act upon such facts they would not depend upon hearsay. 

12247, In answer to the Chairman when he asked you whether you had 
any concrete proposals to make for the welfare and prosperity of the ryot 
you said *'the solution lies in encouraging the spirit of thrift.” Your 
answer implies, I suppose, that there seems to be extravagance on the part 
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ol the vyotP—I mean that in ray opinion there is a want of this spirit of 
thrift. 

12248. Which in as good as saying that there is some extravagance some* 
where?—Yes, T think you may i)ut it like that. 

12249. As an experienced officer you are convinced that the ryots are 
extravagant?—Yes; from ray point of view the ryots are in many respects 
extravagant. 

I want to ask you a few questions in order to go more closely into this 
theory of extravagance for the simple reason that we ought to know and 
probe to the bottom a matter in which the Board of Revenue are presumably 
basing their solution of many difficulties of the agriculturists. I hope you 
will give me well-considered answers. 

12250. Extravagance is a relative term, is it not?—^Yes. 

12251. I mean in relation to the income of a man and other factors?— 
Yes. 

12252. When you say there must be extravagance in the country it pre¬ 
supposes that there is some earning power somewhere and that that earning 
is misspent in some wrong directions. It is a question of had spending, I 
think?—I give an example of what is in my mind. For instance, some of 
the people spend a great deal of money on arrack and toddy; some on 
marriages; so some of them are extravagant, looking at it from my point 
of view. 

12253. I presume you are fairly conversant and familiar with the domestic 
ways of the villagers in this Presidency?—Well, I have seen a certain amount 
of it. 

12254. It is usual always to test general principles by concrete cases. 
Take a hypothetical case. If a man has got, say, six acres of fairly good 
land and has to marry his daughter, supposing he spends Rs. 150 on that 
wedding to buy new clothes and some new^ silver trinkets or to teed a few' 
guests; would you consider that an extravagant item?—Jt would entirely 
depend upon his income. 

12255. That is exactly what I said at the beginning. Are you quite sure 
that there is large amount of extravagance in this country on marriages?— 

I am not sure if 1 said that; if 1 did, I merely intended t.> .suggest that there 
was probably a good deal; hut 1 should nut like to he dogmatic on this 
question at all. 

12256. When you said there was some kind of extravagance, were you 
quite sure that ihc man had the surplus which he spent on something else 
than proper lines and he had to borrow, say, for the w'edding because he 
had no savings? Have you investigated this problem?—I have never made 
any detailed economic investigation. I certainly do not ])rofess any expert 
knowiedge on the subject. 

12257. Then this remedy which you suggested of encouraging the spirit 
of thrift is purely an impression P—^Yes, it is based on my general experience 
in this country. 

I want to know what the presumption is. 

12258. In yoar Presidency the irrigated portion of the area is about 
10 per cent under canal irrigation, and 20 per cent under well irrigation. 
Am I right?—I do not think there is as much as that under well irrigation. 

12259. I think it is somewhere in print in the papers supplied to us. 1 
am taking these papers at their worth?—The extent under well irrigation 
may be about a million and a half acres. 

12260. You can take it from me that it is from your published papers. 

Taking 10 per cent as under canal irrigation and 20 per cent under well 

•irrigation, that means 30 per cent of your land is irrigated and 70 per 

cent, is practically dry farming. In your experience out of those 70 per 
cent, who do dry farming, is there any primd facie presumption, that they 
have a surplus or saving which they can carry over, taking goew and had 
years together? Is it possible, I ask, under the present uneconomic condi* 
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tions of agrictilture to have a surplus?—Our settlement rates are based upon 
leaving a considerable margin to the ryot after allowing for all his expenses. 

12361. Theoretioalb" it is true; but in practice 70 per cent, of your culti¬ 
vators are living on dry farming. The natural presumption seems to be 
that there may l)e no saving out of which they can meet their marriage and 
other expenses. What J am driving at is this, that this theory of thrift 
for improving the lot of cultivators based only on an assumption of extra- 
tagance amongst the people should not be adopted as the basis upon which 
to deal with the whole problem?—1 think 1 gave that simply as iny own 
impression, not as representing the view of the Board of Revenue. 

12262. You agree, however, that until further investigations are made to 
ast^ertain whether there ivs a saving in dry farming and until this is proved, 
the Board of Revenue should not proceed on this hypothesis that the culti¬ 
vator is extravagant and requires only the inculcation of a spirit of iliriit? 
—I sliould still I'e prepared to say that in my opinion the aevelopment of 
thrift in this country would be a great advantage. 

12263. But do you not agree with me that further investigation is 
necessary before we can pin our faith to such impressions; otherwise we may 
rroceed on an ontiiely wrong theory?—Of course the more facts we know 
the better. 

12201. With regard to fragmentation, as Mr. Calvert put it to you, no 
attempt has been made to resuscitate this question in ibis Presidency ever 
since the Reforms? No investigation was done since Mr. Keatinge’s time; 
In'* work ill 1017 is the last word on the subject?—No, the Settlement Othcer 
recently in Trichiuopoly made enquiries; we had a short enquiry in a 
distrii't that was recently resettled by a Settlement Officer. 

1226.7- Was tint before the introduction of the Reforms?—No. that was 
subsequent to the Reforms; that was about three or four years ago. 

12266. I want lo know' whether your Minister of Agriciilture or Develop¬ 
ment Officer has pursued this subject to find out the latest opinion?—^The 
last eu(j[uiries that were made to my knowledge w’ere made about li>22. by a 
Settlement Officer. 

12267, Was it confined only to one district?—It W'os confined to only one 
district, to a few' villages in that district. 

12268. So that even there, the enquiry w'as more or less partial. Have 
your Co-operative Department done anything actively and vigorously in this 
direction? I merely ask for information; I know you are not in charge of 
the department. Can you toll me whether the Co-operative Department have 
made any serious effort towards co-operative consolidation?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

12269. So that the problem is more or less lying dormant?—Yes. 

12270. With regard to irrigation matters, you say that in this Presidency 
there is the system to a certain extent of allowing the ryots to distribute their 
ow'n water when it comes to their fields from the head channels. Is that right ? 
—Yes. 

12271. Has it caused any friction between the Irrigation Department and 
the Agricultural Department?—Not to my knowdedge. 

12272. Your Irrigation Department are quite satisfied with this system 
although it leads to w*aste of water?—could not soy whether they are satis¬ 
fied with it or not. That is a direction in which I think there is coiisidernblo 
room for further investigation, investigation into the more economical use 
of water. So far as I know there has not been very much investigation in 
that line. 

12273. You say the volumetric system will take about two decades to be 
introduced successfully, if at all. May I take it that till then you propose to 
fall back upon the present system of distribution of water, althougri it is 
wasteful ?—I think it would be a very excellent thing to examine the question 
as to what can be done in that direction. 
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12274. I want to know something about the emigration problem, again 
eimply as a matter of informaton; I know you are not responsible for it. We 
are told that these emigrants go out to improve their financial position. Do 
they come back again to their holdings? Are they a fluctuating agricultural 
population?—Yes; in the district I refer to, Ganjam, it was a regular thing 
at the end of the harvesting season for a large number of labourers to go 
across to Burma. 

12275. But tney do not give up their interest in their lend?—Most of them 
come back after six months when the cultivation season begins. 

12276. So that they are a disturbing factor so far as the pressure of popu¬ 
lation on agriculture is concerned?—I would put it that it is very conveni¬ 
ent for them to have work on hand in the slack season of the year; when 
there is very little agricultural work to be done, they cross over to Burma 
and get regular work there. 

12277. Mao Bahadur Mutihxmmi Nayudii: You told the Commission that 
the zamindaii area in the Presidency is one-third of the total extent?—^Yes. 

12278. There are a number of tanks maintained by the «anr»»dars; will you 
give us your opinion generally as to whether these tanks are being properly 
maintained and repaired from time to time?—My experience is that they are 
not so well maintained as in Government areas except when the estate has 
been in the hands of the Court of Wards. When the estate is under the Court 
of Wards they p^v the tanks and irrigation sources into order. 

12279. So that in cases where the zamindar is not in the hands of the 
Court of Wards, the tanks are not properly attended to?—With a few ex¬ 
ceptions that has been my experience. 

12280. Ts there any law whicli will enable the Government or the ryots to 
compel the zamindar to put the tanks into proper repair.?’—There is a provi¬ 
sion in the Estates Land Act, but in my experience that provision has been 
practically a dead letter. 

12281, That provision empowers the Collectors to call upon the zamindar 
to carry out the improvements, but it does not give the Collector |>ower to 
carry out the improvement at the cost of the zamindar?—1 think that is 
the case. 

12282. Therefore, this provision is practically a dead letter now?—It also 
requires, 1 think, some proportion of the tenants to apply; I do not know 
exactly the causes, but I know it has been practically a dead letter. 

12283. The provision was inserted in the Estates Land Act in 1908?—Yes. 

12284. Do you think that some provision must be made to see that these 
tanks are kept in good order?—Yes; I think it would be a good thing if that 
could be done. 

12285. Has there been any economic survey of the position of the ryots in 
zamindari villages?—Not to my knowledge, apart from possible special reports 
in times of famine. 

12286. The Agricultural Department were under the control of the Board 
of Revenue until the Reforms?—1 think the control was taken away before the 
Reforms, some six years ago, perhaps. 

12287. As Collector you have been in touch with the people. Do you 
consider that the Agricultural Department have been responsible for some 
improvement in the matter of the agricultural operations carried on by the 
ryots?—Yes; they have done a lot. 

12288. Do you think that those improvements have been sufficiently brought 
home to the ryots in the villages?—I think it would be a very good thing to 
increase the number of agricultural demonstrators. 

12289. Do you consider that there should be more propaganda in the 
matter?*—It is my general impression that an increase in the numl^r of 
demonstrators, one perhaps for almost every taluk, would be a a great help to 
the spread of these improvements. 
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12290. Your Revenue Inspectors are very much in touch with the villagers P 
-—Yes. 

12291. Would you consider the desirability of appointing graduates of 
agriculture as Revenue Inspectors so that they may carry on the propaganda 
work?—^The Revenue Inspectors have quite enough work to do as it is, I 
think. I am not at all sure that an^ agricultural degree would be so useful 
because the Revenue Inspector expects to become Deputy Tahsildar and 
Tahsildar subsequently^ and for that purpose a general education is more 
important than a specialised education. 

12292. Supposing a graduate is taken up for training in the Agricultural 
•College and takes a Degree jn Agriculture also, would you consider that suffi* 
cient equipment for a Revenue Inspector?—Excellent. 

12293, As Collector you were President of the District Board, about six 
.or seven years ago?—Yes. 

12294. So far as the maintenance of roads is concerned, it is only a few 

the roads that are maintained by the Local Boards and not all village 
roads?—Quite a number of other roads too are very little maintained, I think. 

12295. 1 mean to say with regard to roads connecting villages, not the 
main roads; it is only a very few of them that are being maintained.?^—I 
think so. 

12296. The other roads are not maintained by any authority at all?—^You 
mean the cart tracks across country? 

12297. Yes?—No; they hardly require any maintenance; they are dry 
a’eather tracks. 

12298. Are not many of them in a very bad state; do they not require to 
be restored to good order?—Which tracks? 

12299. Cart tracks?—Well, on the red soils, they are good without any 
work on them; in Anantapur and Bellary you do not want any repairs to 
these tracks. 

123(K). In the black cotton soils?—In the black cotton soils, they are im¬ 
possible to maintain in the wet weather; in the dry weather they are quite 
good. 

12301. But in other places? 1 am referring to the generality of the roads 
in districts like Coimbatore, Tanjore and other places. Do you or do you not 
think that the village cart tracks require to be put in order, and if they 
.are put in order the villagers will, by reason of the better communications 
given to them, be better off with regard to the prices they obtain for the 
(jrop.s they cultivate?—My impression of Coimbatore is that the village roads 
there are rather good, much better than in most other districts. 

12302. Do you know that many of those roads are now being restored 
within the last two or three years?—They were starting that, when I was 
Collector in Coimbatore, in one or two places. 

12303. Sir Oanga Bam: Who scrutinises your projects costing crores, I 
mean professionally? Is the Chief Engineer the final authority?—No; the 
Government are. Some of the larger projects recjuire the sanction of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State. 

12304. Do you submit the project in full detail to the Secretary of State, 
or do you simply take formal administrative sanction ?—^All I have to do with 
a large project is this: it is sent to me and the P. W. D. tell me how much 
"they can irrigate; they tell me the approximate cost and T am asked to report 
if the ryots will take this w ater and if they ere likely to pay a water mte that 
will make it productive. 

12306. That is all right. I am talking about the professional scrutiny of 
the designs?—I know very little about that. 

12306. Who is the final referee?—You mean professionally? 

12307. I ask you, is the Chief Engineer the final referee as representing 
Ch)vernmentP—I do not know; I have nothing to do with it. 
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12308. Could you kindly giro me a map of this Presidency showing the 
Government waste lands marked in distinctive colours?—YcvS. 

12309. The Chairman: I think you estimated the zamindari area at one* 
third of the totalj did you not?—Yes. 

12310. I find from the Statistical Atlas of 1924 that the total square mileage 
of the Pre.sidency is 142,255, that of the Agency districts 19,287, giving 122,968, 
while that of the zamindari districts is estimated at 21,962, or about one-sixth 
of the total area less the Agency districts. Would you he prepared to correct 
that on those figures?—^Yes, but part of the Agency is zamindari. 

12311. That could not have the effect of making your original answer 
correct, could it?—Probably not. Including the Agency tracts the perma¬ 
nently settled area is a little less than one-third of the total: excluding the 
Agency tracts it is about one-fifth. 

12312. Are the productive irrigation schemes yielding a net revenue?— 
Yes; a scheme is classed as productive only if it yields a net revenue. 

12313. T understood from you that it was productive, if it yielded the 
charges on the debt by which it wan constructed; must it yield a net revenue 
as well?—No; if it does not involve Government in any recurring expenditure, 
it is productive. 

12314. I am asking you now whether any or all of your productive schemes 
do yield a margin over and above the service of the debt?—Some of them 
yield a large margin over and above the service of the debt. 

12315. So that, if you regarded irrigation schemes, productive and non¬ 
productive, as a whole you might be able to finance certain so-called non-pro¬ 
ductive schemes from the margin of the net revenue yielded by the productive 
schemes?—Jt we had a separate budget for irrigation, if irrigation were kept 
separate, as Railways are now, then we should. 

12316. Have you ever considered the advisability of that course?—1 doubt 
if it is practicable, 

12317. On what ground?—The balance is already earmarked for other 
services. 

12318. Do you earmark i3nrticular funds for particular services?—No, but 
it goe*? into the general balance from which other services are met. 

32319. I see the difficulty from the Treasury angle well enough?—That is 
the difficulty. 

12320. But T am asking you whether yon have ever considered the advis¬ 
ability on the ground of public advantage of making a change in that respect, 
and you tell me that you have not so considered it?—I hav^e not. 

12321. Do Jiot answer this if it is too technical a question, but do you 
happen to know whether in non-productive schemes the water available is 
taken up each year by the cultivators in the area under command regardless 
of the season, or is the demand fluctuating according to the season?—There 
is one large canal, the Kurnool-Caddapah canal, where the demand is miich 
greater in seasons of short rainfall; in normal seasons the demand is not 
great. 

12322. So that the demand there fluctuates?—Yes, very greatly. 

12323. And to the extent by which that demand fluctuates, the scheme 
financially is more or less unproductive?—^Yes, in some years. 

12324, In some years it is less non-productive than in others?—Yes. 

12325. Have you ever considered the possibility of encouraging the reclam¬ 
ation of so-called non-culturable areas by offering these areas out to specu¬ 
lators on favourable terms?—They can get them free at present, 

12326. They .mn get them free?—Practically; most of that waste land is 
granted free, only subject to payment of assessment. 

12327, W^ould it be oi>en to ventures in that direction to irrigate the 
land?—Yes, if they could find the water. 
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1232S. Would it be possible for Government to provide the water under 
-existing circumstances, without prejudice to existing cultivation? Could that 
be done?—If that were so, there would be plenty of demand for the land, 

12329. In other words, you do not think that there is any land under 
command of irrigation vrhich is unculturaHle?—-If 3 'ou mean uncultivated land, 
there would bo a very great demand for any land which is commanded by 
irrigation, if it were waste. 

12330. On quite a different question, I observe (front the note on “ Taccavi 
Loans provided some time ago for the Conuniasion by your department) that 
an allocation of, I think, Rs. 1,000 is set aside for loans on account of seeds. 
‘‘ The maximum amount Vhich may be granted for the purchase of seed 
grains is Rs. 1,(KX),’* That is to each borrower?—^Yes. 

12331. When loans for the purchase of seed are advanced, is any attempt 
made to ])ersuade the borrow-er and the buyer of the seed to buy the improved 
varieties recommended by the Agricultural Department?—I do not know. 

12332. Do you think it might be an opportunity to put the cultivators into 
touch with the department —1 think so. 

12333. Sir Jlenvy Lawrence: I understood you to hold the view that emi¬ 
gration does assist the emigrant to improve his condition in life?—Yes, he 
gets good wages in Burma, I believe. 

12384. Is there any organisation to assist an emigrant to find a place 
where his labour will be appreciated?—^There are a lot of private organisations; 
there are a good number of so called contractors, at least there were in 
*Ganiam when 1 was CVdlector there, vrho arranged passages for the emigrants, 
to Rangoon chiefly. 

1233o. There is no Government organisation?—I do not tbink there is any 
for that particular emigration j of course it refers to emigration to a part of 
British India. 

12336. AVouId expenditure for that purpose meet with the api>roval of the 
Legislative Council?—It does not seem to he necessary. 

12837. There is no desire on the part of landlords to keep their labour 
iminobiic. rather than to assist emigration?—I do not think the landlords 
-object at all to that emigration, because it is seasonal. It is emigration in the 
slack season when there is little doing. 

12388. To what emigration do they object?—I fancy they object more to 
emigration to the tea gardens in Ceylon, which is more or less permanent, so 
lar as 1 know. 

12389. Is that objection based on the fact that they lose their opportunity 
for cheap labour?—It tends to make labour more expensive, owing to the 
competition. 

12340. Is that the basis of the objections to other emigration overseas?—I 
imagine that that is at the hack of a good deal of the objection to the emi¬ 
gration that I have come in contact with, 

12341. Is tliere any emigration to the West Indies, or British Guiana?—I 
have not had any experience of that; 1 have never served in a district where 
there was much emigration to the West Indies or British Guiana. 

12842. From what part of the Presidency does that emigration to the 
West Indies, British Guiana and B'iji take place?—I am not quite certain of 
that; 1 .think it is from the South of the Presidency, 

12343. Your experience is in the North?—Yes. 

12344. Ganjam?—Yes. 

12345. No emigration takes,place from there to the overseas settlements?— 
Practically, all the emigration in Ganjam was either to Burma or to Assam. 

1234C. 80 that you speak only from a very general knowledge when you 
say the objection is based .on the desire to retain labour at cheap wages?— 
That is what I generally gathered. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX U. 

Imtntctiens iMued by die Board oi Revoiiie <« eoue ^ the more 
iaq^rtaat pmte for iaeertisatioo by tbe ^lecial 
Officer, Upper Bbavani Dry Project. 

The first point to be considered in connection with the Upper Bhavani 
Dry Scheme is the question of localising the irrigable area under the project. 
In order to avoid waste in the use of the water the Board considers that the 
irrigable area should he localised. This work will require a Special Officer 
whfjse main olqect will be to select for irrigation compact blocks of land close 
to the distributaries. The total commanded area in round figures is 1,200,000 
acres, and the irrigable area whic4i represents the portion of the commanded 
area for the irrigation of Mhi<*h there is water is 160,000 acres—^first crop 
(April to July) and 260,(XK) acres—second crop (August to November). It 
would i)robttbIy be more economical to supply water in the second crop season 
also to most of the land that receives water for the first croi>. On the other 
hand, from the point of view of benefiting a larger area it may be desirable to 
give water to different areas in the two seasons. Even if the latter of the two 
courses is preferred the irrigable area will he roughly only a little more than 
i\ third of the coinmnnded area. At Coimbatore Mr. Ramalinga Chettiar, 
I\r.L.(\. Mjggesied that il the irrigable area \\ere to be localised the taluks ot 
Polliuhi and Udaniiilpet should be omitted as they are better off in the matter 
of rainfall and irriguiion than the rest of the commanded area. The present 
irrigable area in the Pol huh i taluk is negligible and the northern half of 
irdamalpet taluk in almost a.^ dry as any other part of the district. The least 
objectionahle {‘ourse seems to he to localise areas in each taluk proportionate 
to the coiumaiided area, subject ot course to the principle of making the most 
economical use pos.sible of the water. All these questions will have to be investi¬ 
gated by the Special Ofti(*er. It may also he advisable to consult the Agri¬ 
cultural Department on the point whether it w’ould l>e bettor to give wator to 
the same lands for both crops or not. 

2. The iievt point is whether an inclusive fee should bo levied on tbe 
localised irrigable area. From the Settlement Commissioner’s discussion with 
the ryots it aijpeared that the majority of them were not in favour of such a 
fee and that they would prefer a higher water rate and the Board considers 
that this would on the whole he more desirable. There would probably he 
difficulties in collecting the fee from all the ryots owning lands in the blocks 
which will he localised for irrigation. Even if the substantial sum of a crore 
of rupees (at H.s. 25 per acre, it would have to be more if first and second crop 
lands were not localised separately) were realised from the fee it would, on 
the basis of a seven per cent, return, reduce the water rate only to something 
over Ks. 9 an acre. It is however most unlikely that the fee would realise 
a crore, and the Board is satisfied that with a water rate of Rs. 11-4-0 or even 
more the demand for water will greatly exceed the supply. Another serious 
objection to the levy of the fee is that it would tie the hands of Govern¬ 
ment by conferring a pennanent right on the ryots who paid the fee, whereas 
it is most desirable that Government should have a free hand in the matter 
of distribution of water. 

3. The BoardV j)roi>osal is that the irrigable area should be localised on 
the lines suggested in paragraph 1 above and registered as ‘irrigated dry.’' 
Bo long as a field is registered as ** irrigated dry” it will pay the prescribed 
water rate wffiethor it uses project water or not but in case of failure of 
supply remission of water rate w^oiild be given on much the same principles 
as remission on wet lands. Both the ryot and Government should have the 
option, at least for some years, of transferring “irrigated dry” to “dry” 
wffien the liability to pay water rate would cease. Government will of course 
not exercise the right unless w hen absolutely necessary, so that ryot^ will not 
ordinarily suffer from uncertainty as to the real value of the land. 
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Legislation will be required to give effect to these proposals as at present 
dovernnient have no power to charge water rate unless water is used. The 
ryots to whom the proposal was explained, were unanimous in accepting it. 
The fact is that the ryots are quite well aware that if Government ffnd serious 
difficulties in the way of the tipper Bhavani project the Lower Bhavani project 
offers a safe and simple alternative, and they are willing to accept practically 
any conditions which the Government may think necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the general tax-payer. 

There are certain obvious advantages both to Government and to the ryots 
in the above proposals. Power is left to Government to make changes which 
are found advisable in the localisation of the irrigable area. Inspection for 
revenue purposes is also reduced to a minimum as only the lands outside the 
bloc’ks of “ irrigated dry ” will have to be inspected for purposes of water rate. 
The advantage to the ryot js that they get water in preference to other 
ryots w’ho.ho]d some 65 per cent, of the commanded area. 

4. There is another matter in regard to which legislation will be necessary 
to safeguard the interests of Government. In 1906 the area protected by 
wells was some 150,000 acres; it is probably nearer 200,0(K) acres now. It 
■will obviously be necessary to take precautions against the use of project 
water for these Lands without payment, A possible remedy is legislation on 
the lines of the Irrigation Act in force in the Punjab (Northern India Canal 
4 ind Drainage Act No. VJTl of 1873). Rules under this Act provide that where 
.part of a field is irrigated with canal water and part with water from a well 
the whole field will be treated as irrigated with canal water unless a clearly 
distinguishable boundary demarcated by a ridge iiot less than half a foot high 
exists between the two portions.” For the Upper Bhavani project the rule 
would have to be to the effect that in the case of a field jirotected by a well 
which lies within the limits of a block of irrigated dry all the crops cultivated 
will be treated as irrigated with canal water unless it is demarcated by a 
ridge in such a way as to prevent project water from irrigating it. It seems 
however to the Board that in ^practice the rxile would be of no avail. It 
would not be difficult to pierce such a ridge; at any rate water will percolate 
ihrough it. In view of the fact that the area is honeycombed with wells 
euch a rule would paralyse the tadministration of the project and seriously 
affect the revenue under jt. The best course seems to be to provide that lands 
classed as ” irrigated dry” should pay the full water rate whether they are 
protected by wells or not. The ryot would not be unwilling to pay water 
rate on the whole of his holding even though a portion of jt might l>e protected 
t)y a well or wells. A point to be considered in this connection is whether 
such lands should 1)6 charged a lower rate of water cess. The Board does 
*not think that there is sufficient reason for giving them any concession for 
it is certain that the ryots will take project water by flow whenever it is 
available in preference to baling w^ater from their wells. They will use their 
wells to supplement the project irrigation if they do not get it at the exact 
time when they want it. It seems to the Board that demarcation by ridges 
will be necessary for ordinary dry flelds unprotected by wells which lie within 
-the limits of a block of irrigated dry l^ds. The Board has not the slightest 
doubt that in this case and in the case of lands protected by wells the ryot 
will be only too glad to get w^ater but the rule will prevent a litigious ryot 
from making himself a nuisance. 

5. Another matter in which it will be necessary for Government to take 
power by legislation relates to what is called in the Punjab the division of 
fields into ** kiaris.” The object is to economise water by preventing wasteful 
application by ryots which may ordinarily amount to 25 per cent, of the 
supply. The effect of kiaris ” is to reduce to a minimum the time occup]<^ 
in filling the fields to the required depth. The size of “kiaris” will depend 
on the discharge from the pipe or sluice, A copy of the Punjab Irrigation 
Circular which explains the procedure clearly is enclosed*. There is no reason 
why a similar rule should not be adopted in Coimbatore. It is in accordance 

* Not printed. 
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*^ith the existing practice in irrigation from wella* The penalty in the 
Punjab for irrigation without preparing the land for irrigation by division 
into kiaris or compartments is a charge not exceeding half the water rate. 
Though the fields in Coimbatore are far more irregular in shape than in the 
Canal Colonies of the Punjab (where the surv^ey is simplicity itself and the 
helds are square blocks of 10 acres) there will be no difficulty in enforcing such 
rules and they will undoubtedly make for economy in the use of the water. 

6. Government desired to have an assurance that the revenue would be easily 
realisable w specially penalising wet cultivation. The Board is verv 

doubtful if this is possible. Paddy cultivation is much more profitable to the 
ryot than dry crops, and the temptation to grow paddy will be irresistible 
unless a specially high rate—say Rs. 60 or Rs. 60 an acre—is charged for its 
cultivation. It is possible of course that with the development of irrigation 
in the country it may be found practicable in the not distant future to sell 
water by volume to the ryots. If that day comes all restric^tions as to crops 
will automatically disappear. There are however, certain practical difficulties 
which must be faced. Mr. (now Sir Charles) tunes in paragraph 29 of his 
report printed in B. P. No. 140, dated the 6th May 1907 suggests that there 
will be a considerable area of lands on which it will be impossible to grow 
dry crops. The Board thinks he has possibly overestimated the extent of these 
lands, but it is obvious that paddy cultivation must be allowed on such lands 
and special provision can be made for this. The case of lands protected by 
wells on which it is now the pracjiice to grow paddy is more difficult. There are 
apparently no statistics of the extent of paddy cultivation under wells, hut 
there arc wells in Coimbatore where at the end of the monsoon there is 
gravitation flow, and the Board would not he surprised if the extent of such 
paddy cultivation tuniefl out be considerable. It is a question which 
requires detailed investigation by the Special Officer. 

7. The Board has made no attempt to prepare any draft of the legislation 
reipiired to give effect to the suggestions above, as it would be w’aste of time 
to do so unless and until Government approve of the general lines proposed. 
The best method of overcoming the legal difficulties w'ould be to enact a small 
Special Act for this project to confer on Government the necessary powers. 
It would be difficult to include in a general Irrigation Act the provisions 
necessary for the administration of large individual projects as such provi¬ 
sions might often conflict with the principles enunciated in the General Act. 
Further a Special Act would probably encounter less opposition in the 
Legislative Council. 

8. There are certain oth6r minor points in connection with the scheme to 
which the Board will briefly refer. 

At Lyallpur Canal Colony the Executive Engineer (Major Hammond) 
show ed the Commissioner of Land Revenue and Settlement an arrangement by 
which the distribution of water at the tail of the Rakh branch of the Lower 
Chenab Canal was automatically controlled, so that when the canal was 
running full each distributary received full supply; if the canal had a Jrds 
supply each distributary also had a Jrd .supply, and so on. Thus the 
human equation (alias the P. W. D. lascar) was totally eliminated. Similar 
arrangements under the Bhavani Project would be of great advantage both 
to Government and to the ryot. 

According to paragraph 7 of the Chief Engineer’s report there is an extent 
of nearly 48,000 acres of waate land (columns 3+6 of the statement) (?om- 
manded by the project. Assuming that 35 per cent, of this will fall within 
the localised irrigable area it will be available for sale and might fetch about 
TLj. 16*8 lakhs at Ks. 100 an acre. This however will have no nmterial effect 
on the water rate. In this respect the project is a great contrast to most of 
the Punjab large projects. The Sutlej valley project, for example, is likely 
to cost about 20 crores, but there is such a large extent of waste land under 
it to be sold that with a total charge of about Rb. 6 per acre for land revenue 
and water rate a return of between 15 and 20 per cent, is anticipated. 

—Xhe Special Officer has also general instructions to report on all 
other relevant points which come to his notice. 
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APPENDIX m. 

Statement showing progress of Forest Fanchayats. 

Sq. Miles. 
2,803 


Extent of ryots’ forests according to Mr. White¬ 
head’s classification. 


Extent that is likely to be classed eventually as 
ryots’ forests and brought under paiichayat 


management 

. 

. 

3,800 

Area under panchayats prior 

to the advent 

of 

444-7 

the panchayat staff 

. 

. 

Area for which panchayats were organised 

by 

152-2 

the Forest Panchayat staff 

in 1923 

. 


1924 

, 

318-1 


1925 

. 

73-6 


1926* 

. 

1,164-2 


of Septem¬ 
ber 1926.) 


2,153 


* Staff strengthened. 

Lease amount payable by panchayats formed up lo 
the end of September 1926 .... Rs. 95,264 

The question of strengthening the staff further so as to complete the 
formation of panchayats by the end of next year is under consideration. 


Ml N. Macinichael. 
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Indebtedness of the $ jfuts in lifpiv U viUa^^s as disclosed in some recent Uesettlement Scheme Reports, 
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APPENDIX V. 

Statement showing the utnount of Taooam Loam advanced and recovered. 


Fasli year. 

Amonnt of 
loans 
advatioed 
during the 
year. 

Amount 
payable during 
the year 
and the balance 
remaining 
unpaid out of 
sums which 
became 
due in 
previous 
years. 

Amount 
recovered 
during the 
year. 

Balance 
repayable 
during 
the year. 



Es. 

Es 

Es. 

Bs. 

1S2S . 

• 

7,51.251 

7,99,575 

7,14,131 

85.444 

1326 . 

1 * 

7,44,882 

8,05.761 

7,16,983 

88,778 

1327 . 

« • 

8,24,572 

' 8,25,9i)9 

7,09,001 

1,16.998 

1828 . 

« • 

10,39,362 

9,29,289 

7,50,343 

1,78.946 

1323 . 

• * 

14,56,251 

10,81,154 

7,70,027 

3,11,127 

1330 . 

• • 

16,27,589 

18,43,367 

8,89,607 

4,53,760 

1331 . 

• « 

21,38,211 

14,85,716 

9,57,141 

5,28,575 

1^32 . 

« « 

14,81,127 

17,81,782 

12,76,227 

5,05,555 

1833 . 

• • 

35,62,461 

16,85,441 

11,20,513 

5,64,92b 

1334 , 


37.19,663 

25.25,913 

18,93,852 

j 6,32,091 
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APreNDlX VI. 


Statement of Applications for Taccavi Loans received and rejected. 


Year. 

Number of 
i^pHoatione 
reoeired. 

Number of 
applioatione 
rejected. 

1 

1 Percentage of 
column (3) to 
column (2). 

1 

1) 

(2) 

(8) 

1 

(4) 

1921*22 . 

71,296 

21,662 

30*3 

1922-23 ..... 

30,603 

9,746 

31*8 

1923-24 . 

44,004 

9,201 

20-9 

1924-25 , . . , 

91,016 

30,038 

33*0 

1925-26 . 

49,891 

17,521 

35*1 


• 
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APPENDIX Vn. 

Percentage to 
area sown. 

1. Total Area irrigated ..27^ 

2. Area irrigated under Government canals ' — . 10*5 

2, Area irrigated under other Government sources 

(tanks, springs, etc.), • • • • IM 

4. Area irrigated under wells 

(2 7 27) 

5. Area irrigated under private canals —ioo^ • 

57*ri 
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Sir GEORGE PADDISON, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E.. CommiMioiier of 

Labour, Madras. 

t 

Written Memanuid.m. 

^ LABOUR AND ITS MOVEMENT. 

Strengths —Cultivation in this Presidency supports as workers and de¬ 
pendants^ 30,000,000 out of 43,000,000 inhabitants as enumerated in the cen¬ 
sus of 1921, or 7 out of every 10 persoiife. Of these, farm servants and field 
labourers number 3 out of every 10 as is shown in the following table: — 


Class. 

I Total. 

Men. * 

1 

Women. 

Dependants. 

Farm servants 

Field labourers 

2,927,459 

5,323,686 

! 

f^61,911 1 

1,354,260 ; 

630,055 

1,676,839 

1,335,493 

2,293,087 

Total 

8,251,145 

i 

2,316,171 

2,306.394 

3,628,580 


This gives only one Ial)our('i ior exery 4 acreb of cultivated land including 
irrigated land in the Presidency. A very large number of persons, however, 
classed as cultivating owners and tenants are also labourers, but the exact 
number cannot be calculated. In a number of typical villages at the recent 
in Bcllary and Anantapur districts, 28 per ceni. oi the fuiniors 
combined with their own job that of agricultural labourer. In Tanjore district, 
a typical delta district, there is a regular system of tenancy which is practi- 
rnllv a contract, the landoxxner giving his tenants a share of the crop 

in lieu of the wages hut advancing a .considerable proportion of the cost of 
cultiA^ation and often employing other labourers to help them in reaping and 
traasplanting the crop. Often too, the smaller owners or tenants assist 
each other without any pa;yunent in times of urgency such as transplantation 
and harvest seasons. 

The village workmen who chiefly affect the agriculturists are the black- 
sinitli and the carpenter and the farm-labourer proper. The panrhangamdar 
who predicts the weatlier and is paid by the farmers, can hardly he conddered 
a labourer. The blacksmith and the carpenter belong to particular castes and 
their job is generally hereditary. Their pay is sometimes in the shape of a 
plot of land held free of assessment on condition of service and in addition 
Hf the land is not enough to support him) a percentage of the crop given at 
harvest time calculated on the basis of so much for each plo Sometimes 
a cash wage is given. These workers are generally well off. 

Thf* farm labourers proper are divided for the purposes of the wages 
census i»ito ploughmen, .sowers and transplanters, weeders, reapers and 
harvesters, and others. As a matter of fact, in this Presidency, except 
ploughmen whose special duty is to look after the cattle, these workmen are 
all the same persons. It is true that at the time of transplantation or 
harvesting, extra labour may be secured if possible. The sowing is frequent¬ 
ly done by the farmer himself as it is a difficult task. If seed is broad-casted 
and even if a drill is used as each seed is dropped in by band into the hopper, 
it requires care to see that the right amount of seed is used. The herdsman 
who looks after the cattle or goats is generally a small boy or an aged man. 
Transplantation of rice is generally done by women, reaping sometimes by 
both men and women, but often women are engaged in carrying the crop 
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to th© stack or threshing-floor on their heads. Cotton-picking, tea and coffee 
plucking, and ground-nut picking are also don© by both women and men. 

Wages given in different districts vary a great deaJ. In the Agency tracts* 
of Gan jam and Vizagapatam, the avwage for an ordinary unskilled labourer 
is only about As. 2 a day; similarly in the northern part of South Kanara^ in 
Vizagapatam and on the Deccan plateaux which is mostly unirrigated land, 
wages are low. The higher wages are to be found in the delta tracts near 
large towns and large centres of industry, or near the hill stations. For 
example, in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura (in the tracts irrigated by 
the Cauvery and the Periyar) As. 6 or over is generally paid; near Kodai- 
kanal, Ooonoor and Ootacamund, similar labourers get 8 annas; the wages- 
in Baidapet taluk, close to Madras, are over 8 annas a day while in Conjeeve- 
ram and Madurantakam taluks in the same district but farther from Madras, 
it is just over 4 annas. Ploughmen get rather more than ordinary agricul¬ 
tural labourers except at such times oi urgency as transplanting or reaping 
seasons when the occasional labourer also gets more than at other seasons. 
But it must be remembered that ploughmen, ns a rule, take part in harvest¬ 
ing and reaping. All these hgiires must be taken with a certain amount of 
salt as very frequently wages are paid in grain and the exact rate at which 
it should be commuted it is not easy to estimate. Moreover, an agricultural 
labourer frequently gets a number of perquisites such as cloth, a pair of 
shoes, money for betel or tobacco and an annual sum in cash. The same 
persons will be paid at different times in cash and in grain. Without 
vouching for the absolute accuracy for the figures, it may be said that an 
ordinary labourer gets between 5 and 6 annas, ploughmen between 6 and 7 
annas and those engaged in reaping and harvesting about 7 annas. As a 
rule, but not universally, women get less than men, in most cases about 
two-thirds of what the men get. In the last census the number of womem 
employed in proportion to the men showed a reduction from 1.187 to 996 
to ©very thousand men. This is a sign of increasing prosperity. Another 
distinction between classes of labourers is that between farm servants and 
occasional labourers. On the face of it. the farm servant has a better time 
of the two as he frequently gets one or tw’o daily meals, and in bad seasons, 
is kept on at the expense of the farmer, whereas the daily labourer has to- 
go to some other district in search of work or to migrate generally to Burma 
or Assam from the north of the Presidency, to Ceylon or Malaya States 
from the south, and from the West Coast to the plantations of tea and coffee 
on the Anaimalais, on the Nilgiris, in Mysore or in Coorg. 

The most fortunate type of the farm Rer\'ant is one whose caste approxi¬ 
mates to that of his master and who ‘ lives in Such a man is often treated 
as one of the family and shares their fortunes in good and bad times. On 
the other hand, a large number of these farm servants, espetdally of the low* 
castes:, who have no access to their masters’ houses, arc frequently very ba<ll\ 
off. They are given an advance on some special occasions such as a wedding, 
and nominally the loan is to be repaid by service. If the workman is in¬ 
valuable the master takes care that this loan shall not be worked off, and 
this man is attached compulsorily to this master for life and sometimes also* 
his sons inherit the debt after their father’s death. If the farm is sold the 
farm servants and the debt are taken over. The only way of tlieir kc. ping 
from this form of servitude is emigration. 

After an enquiry by Mr. J. Gray, I.C.B., the present Kegistrar of 

Co-operative Societies, great efforts are being made by Government to change 
this state of affairs; co-operative credit societies are being formed specially 
for the low caste labourers, house-sites are being acquired for them, schools 
are being started, water-supply improved, in many cases a well is being dug 
for the first time where before they were dependent on water from irrigation 
channels or were waiting at the well open to higher castes for some one to 
come and draw water for them. Lapd is being assigned to them wherever 
available either in the form of allotments which is the usual method adopted" 
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or in larger blocks where colonies are being started worked generally on a 
co.<)|ieratirc» bn^iig. Tht position of these labourers i>» worse in the miraai 
districts of Chinglepnt, South Aroot, Tanjore and Trichinopoly. In these 
districts a few high*>easte pe.rsons called niiraMdarn claim, riji^htly or wrongly, 
to have a prior right over all the land in the village including unoccupiedT 
areas and including the house-sites of the labourers. It is in villages of 
this type that emigration is most frequent as the low-caste labourer has n<r 
chance of acquiring any land and is at the mercy of his master, being liable 
to be expend from the only land available for the house-sites if he should’ 
offend him. Great efforts are being made to improve conditions in this re¬ 
spect also, house-sites are being acquired and money advanced by loans fromi 
Government through co-operative 8<x;ieties and though the lundowneib 
objected most strongly when this work was begun and sometimes refused to* 
employ their own la^urers for some time, they soon found that the labourer 
win) has a house of his o\ui is much less habit* to run away, has more self- 
respect, has acquired a habit of thrift, has frequently, in order to repay his 
instalments ot the loan, given up drinking and is a much more valuable asset 
to his master than he was when he had no hope of improvement. 

Condition of TAfe .—No statistics are available showing the hours of 
labour. It varies in different districts both as regards the time of starting 
and leaving work and the number of hours worked. In one district, the 
workers wait till the morning mists are cleared before starting, in another 
in the dry heat of the East Coast or the Deccan they start earlier to have a 
longer time off in the burning heat. The Madras labourer works long hours 
but works fairly leisurely. The whole family often set out together for the 
fields, the baby is strung from a branch of a tree watched by one of the elder 
children while the father and the mother are at work. Sometimes the 
mother arrives later than the rest of the family as she first sees to her house¬ 
hold work. The mother will leave her work to give her child nourishment, 
and in the midst of the day they all foregather under the shade of the tree- 
to rest and have their meal. On the whole, there is no articulate desire for 
any regulation of the hours of labour and it would be impossible to enforce 
such regulation even if it were insisted on. Similarly it would be impossible 
to insist on ac<‘ideni or sickness insurance or maternity benefits. The mother 
will not stay away long from her work after her child is born. Nature does 
not require it in the case of persons bred in the open air in a hot climate. 
A real danger is the ignorance of the mid wives whose insanitary methods may 
cause danger both to mother and child. Great efforts are being made to* 
train these women, but the Indian labourer is very conservative and often 
prefers the old ways*. There is no regular weekh rest-tla^, hut Hindu and 
Mahomnicdau festivah'. are frequent, and Mahoinmedans and Hindus in this 
Presidency attend them all. 

Health and Sanitation. —^Hookw’orm is almost universal and though it 
does not often kill, it largely increases the danger from other diseases, and! 
reduces the efficiency of the labourers. Efforts are being made to stamp it 
out, but this is by no means easy owing to the habits of the ordinarily bare¬ 
footed labourers. Of epidemics, plague, cholera and fevers are largely due 
to the insanitary surroundings. Here again, efforts are being made by 
lantern lectures and oilier propaganda to educate the labourers in more 
sanitary ways. Water-supplies are being improved, less congested house- 
sites are being acquired; on some of the plantations especially, improvements- 
are being made in these directions. This question, however, is rather a 
matter lor the Health Officers to deal with than a mere layman. 

Secreation .—^The ordinary labourer has not the time or the money for any 
elaborate form of recreation. His chief delights are a festival, a marriage* 
ceremony, singing songs, or beating the tom-tom. The telling of stories is » 
source of constant delight. If money can be secured, a pilgrimage is some¬ 
times undertaken to sacred places. There is also the toddy and the arrack 
shop, i^ich sometimes absorb too much of the labourers’ earnings. 
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Scarcity, Famine and Unemployment. —The elaborate Bystem of famine 
reliei which has been or^»aaised by the Government of luflia and the Local 
Governments over a series of years will doubtless have been explained in de¬ 
tail by other and more experienced writers. The Government attempt to 
maintain the normal level of subsistence but not of comfort. In consequence, 
during these periods, migration to other and more favoured districts or to 
more distant parts increases. It is in the season of scarcity that the pro¬ 
blem of unempl'>yment becomes important. In ordinary years, there is no 
lack of employment among most of the labourers except in the hot weather 
when some rf the labourers find it diflioiilt to get continuous employment 
throughout the week. 

Migration. —^There is a normal movement of population every year from 
the poorer districts to the highly irrigated tracts ot the deltas. The number 
who so move cannot be ascertained. But thousands move every year from 
Vizagapatam, from the uplands of Godavari, Kistna and Guntur to the lands 
watered by the Kistna and the Godavari. In some cases these people finding 
conditions favourable, settle down in the districts to which they have come. 
As however these tracts consist of almost an unbroken sea of irrigated rice- 
fields they crowd very often on mounds rising out of the waters and their 
coiige'^tion is a serious problem which has been dealt with by acquisition 
of better sites and raising the level of the land acquired. Wherever possible, 
land in the possession of Government or taluk boards by the side of roads or 
channels is being allotted free. Similarly there is an inflow of labour in 
transpianiing and harvesting seasom in delta tracks <>f Taiijorc, Trichiiio* 
poly and Madura. From the West Coast, largo numbers go every year to 
the tea, coffee and rubber plantations on the Kilgiris, in Mysore and Coorg, 
from Salem to the coffee plantations on the Hheveioys; from Coimbatore they 
flock to the Anaimalais to the tea plantations recently started there; from 
B,amnad, Madura and Tinnevelly a very large number go annually across the 
borders to Travancore. They generally stay on these plantations iroin 10 
months to a year and then return to their own villages. They are recruited 
by nniistuH wlio re<‘eive sonic commission aiul also icceive some iiionc;v ior 
advances to the labourer which is repaid out of his wages. The hours of 
work on these estates is about 10 hours a day including an Jiour’s rest at 
noon, but, generally speaking, the labourers are set a certain task which they 
onay complete in their own time. If they do more than the task they are 
paid by weight according to the amount they have plucked. The men earn 
from 7 annas to 8 annas a day, women 5 annas and children or 4 annas. 
In some cases the estate pays the expenses of the labourers^ coming and 
returning to their villages. In the matter ot educational facilities, medical 
attendance and the water-supply, they are‘better looked after than thc'y are in 
the plains. What they dislike is the cold and the w’et on the hills as compared 
with the wanner weather in the plains. In fact if they do not find condi¬ 
tions better they would not go as the Indian labourer is a great lover of his 
home. The chief migration in India itself is to Assam and Burma. This is 
different from the migration to Travancore, Mysore and Coorg mentioned 
above, as-there the labourers go and return as a rule in a single year and if 
they do not like the conditions there, they are able to return without much 
difficulty. Assam and Burma need a long and expensive journey. In fact 
they are a good deal farther and more different from the conditions at home 
than is Ceylon. The total number recruited to Assam last year was 13,684 of 
w’hich Ganjam and Vizagapatam contributed 9,000. Owing to the iramense 
demand for labour in this and other tea growing areas consequent upon the 
rise in the price of tea, an effort to open up new districts in the Assam was 
,pushed on too quickly at first and a number of labourers returned. This was 
due to the fact that the emigrants did not understand the conditions under 
which they were recruited of the places to which they were coining. The 
proper method of recruitment to which they have now returned is to send to 
each village a person who has worked for some time in the plantation and 
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can explain to the people what the conditions are like and what they may 
expect. 

No figures are arailahle for the annual migration to Burma where the 
Madras labourer goes to work in the rice fields and in the rice>milla as the 
Burman is not a labourer by nature. Probably about 12,000 go every year. 
Most of them go from Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari in the north of 
the Presidency. A certain number go from the south, Tanjore, Madura, 
Eamnad, Malabar and Tinnevelly. 

With regard to emigration outside India, the assisted unskilled labourers 
who are almost entirely agricultural labourers can only at present go to 
Ceylon and Malaya. A few have recently also been sent to Mauritius and 
there is talk of re-opening emigration to British Guiana. For practical pur¬ 
poses, the only places outside India which affect this Presidency are Ceylon 
and Malaya. The boom in tea has enormously increased the demand for 
labour in Ceylon and similarly in Malaya the demand for work on the Singa¬ 
pore Docks and also the removal of the embargo on the export of rubber have 
very greatly increased emigration to that colony. Repre.sentatives of the 
Government of India are stationed in both these Colonies to look after the 
interests of the Indian labourers and considerable improvements in their 
conditions have recently been effected in both the Colonies. On an average, 
9(i,rXH3 persons a year went to Ceylon as agricultural coolies in the last five 
years. A very considerable iiiiniber of them were persons who had been there 
before. To Malaya as many as 70,000 were sent last year. A greater part 
of the emigrants both to Ceylon and Malaya came from the Tamil districts 
on the East Coast. Trichinopoly, North Arcot, Madura, Tanjore and Salem 
also conirihuted a considerable number. Tinnevelly, considering its proxi¬ 
mity to Ceylon, sent remarkably few. 

On the whole, according to the latest Census report for the decade up to 
■*<^21, this Province suffered a net loss of a million and a half of labourers in 
excess of emigration over immigration. Since then there has been a steady 
increase every year in the number of emigrants. This of course necessarily 
means that the demand for those agricultural labourers who stayed behind 
incr4'asc«^ ajid conditions of employment are also growing better. The labour- 
era who return from Ceylon or Malaya with considerable savings and the 
wider idea of the world must necessarily increase the ambition of those who 
stay in ilu'ir own Milages. lJoueM*r uujdeasant it may be to the farmer in 
India, on the whole the lot of the labourer is improved by this emigration 
so long as the conditions in the countries to which he emigrates are carefully 
wat(‘hed and provision is made so that he can return if he wishes to do so, 

('onclusi<n \,—On the whole the lot of the agricultural labourer is not so 
bad as would appear to be from the low wages which he receives. His wants 
are few owing to the fact that as there is no cold weather he needs spend very 
little on his clothes. In times of scarcity he certainly suffers, but the alter¬ 
native of migrating eitiier to other parts of India or to Ceylon or Malaya 
give him the chance of improving hts lot. WagCvS though very low show a 
continuous tendency to rise. Even the depressed classes whose lot is far 
worse are beginning to improve, through the action of Government and of a 
few, too few, social workers. Aud if these efforts are re-doubled, education 
is made universal, water-supply, sanitation and housing are taken even more 
rigorously in hand than they are at present, a great advance may come in 
the next ten years. 
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Qt7BSTioN 18.— (a) (i) There is not in my jipinion any need for measures 
-to attract labour to other districts. The planting industry where there is a 
shortajije owing to the expansion of the tea industry has its own organised 
labour and recruiting department. Tl^ deltas, as I have said in my memo* 
randum, are supplied from the surrounding districts. Something might be 
done and is being done to supply them with better house^sites. 

(it) Large tracts of cultivable land do not remain uncultivated for want 
.of labour. 

(h) There is not any shortage of labour in this Province. 

(c) In some districts, especially the dry districts of the Deccan, there are 
'Considerable areas uncultivated—^generally poor soils. Steps are being taken 
to assign these lands to the depressed classes who are agricultural labourers. 
As a rule, they will remain labourers and cultivate their lands in their 
spare time. They will have to be financed through co-operative societies who 
however only give short-term loans, Government loans for land improvement 
And agricultural loans under the various Acts. 
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Oral Evlifanoe. 

1:^47. The Oh0iifmq>n: Sir George Paddisoti, you are the Commissioner of 
Labour in this Presidency?—^Yes. 

12348. You hare put in a note of the evidence which you wish to give 
Before the Commission and in that note you have referred to a memorandum, 
prepared under your instructions, which is also in the hands of the Comiiiis»- 
sion. Do you wish at this stage to make any statement of a general charae- 
terp—^The only thing I should like to say is that my experience of agricultural 
labour, apart from my experience as a district officer, is mainly concerned 
with the depressed classes who are the ‘ untouchables ’ as they are called and 
to some extent with criminal tribes. 

12349, Now first in the reply to our Questionnaire, you say in answei 
to question 18. sub-section (ii) (c), “ In some districts, especially the 
dry districts of the Deccan, there are considerable areas uncultivated, gener¬ 
ally poor soils. Steps are being taken to assign these lands to the depressed 
classes who are agricultural labourers. As a rule, they will remain labourers 
and cultivate their lands in their spare time.” I take it that whether land 
is or is not estivated, or indeed is or is not culturable, does not depend 
upon some entirely stable condition or test; it is a question partly dependent 
on economic changes with regard to which cultivation of certain land be¬ 
comes unprofitable, and it may be a question of the availability of some new 
system of cultivatioxf which in more than one tract in the world has placed 
large areas of land in the region of profitable cultivation which, before that 
invention was available, had remained entirely uncultivable; so that there 
is no definite category in which you can put land as between cultivable and 
uncultivable, is there?—No. These lands I was speaking of, especially in 
Anantapur and Bellary districts, are going under ground-nut cultivation. 
A great many of them have become more valuable as the sandy dry tracts will 
grow ground-nut though it is difficult for them to grow any other profitable 
crop. 

12360 That is purely a money crop?—Yes. 

12351. How far has this experiment in settling the depressed classes on 
this particular class of land been .successful?—In all 180.000 acres have been 
assigned, but that is on all classes of land, I think. 

12352. All classes of uncultivated land?—All classes of land in the 
possession of Government, land that is owned by Government but which has 
not yet been taken up by other holders. Apart from that type of land, there 
is also disforested land which was formerly occupied by small scrub jungle 
but which has now been thrown open; I have been able to secure some of that 
lor th-3 depressed classes. 

12353. Are most of these lands so situated that the depressed classes can 
cultivate them and at the same time earn a wage as agricultural labourers 
from owners of other lands?—^Yes, as a general rule I should say they are, 

12354. And without the support of wages, would it be possible for the 
settlers on these tracts to maintain themselves?—^Yes, in some cases, espe¬ 
cially 1 should say with the disafforested lands which, when once they are 
cleared, are sometimes much more valuable than the land which has been 
left by the ryots. 

12856. Precisely. You say they will have to be financed through co-opera¬ 
tive societies which, however, only give short-term loans P—I have been away 
for a year and a half and I am told they are now giving long-term loans. 

12356. We shall probably hear about that from the witnesses who will 
speak more directly on co-operation. I was going to ask you whether, 
in that pait of these lands where settlement has already taken place, 
short-torm and even long-term credit is in fact provided by co¬ 
operative organisations?—In some cases it is. Of course it all 
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depends on the conditions. If we are getting a coinj)act block it 
is very easy to form a co-operative socie^j but if there are odd little bite 
of land it becomes difficult. We have one interesting experiment in what are 
called Lanka lands, the islands in the Godavari and Kistna rivers, where 
these people take up these lands; these are extremely valuable lauds and pay 
a high assessment which is levied on them through co-operative societies. 
They borrow money from the Kistna Bank and the Central Bank; but these 
are lands which are so naturally fertile that they do not require so much 
initial expense as the lands of more barren tracts. 

12357. Rich alluvial soil?—Very rich soil indeed. 

12368. You say they are taking them up. Who are? The depressed 
classes?—The depressed classes, 

12359. How comes it tliat the more fortunate classes have not taken up 
these lands?—Owing to the fact that they are subject to erosion by the river 
or owing to moie alluvium being deposited, they are only leased for short 
terms; in the old days they used to be leased by auction and a large number 
of them still are; but some oi them have now been taken up at a rate fixed 
by the Government with reference to the average ol the previous years. They 
are given to these people direct; they are not put up to auction because, if 
they were, thes<* people would not have the chance of competing with their 
richer neighbours. 

12360. That is part of a social policy carried out at the expense of the 
gemnal tax-payer?—To norne extent; not to a verv laVge extent. I «ihoiild 
think we are trying to get the economic rent. 

12361. Then I did not understand your answer?—Sometimes in public 
auction the bidding becomes so keen that they go almost beyond the economic 
rent, 

12362. Sir Henry Laurence: How many thousands of acres are involved? 
—I could not tell you the exact figures; but it is not a very large area. 

12363. 2(X),CXK3 acres?—Nothing approaching that, not for the Lanka 
lauds. 

12364. 5,000 or 10,0(K)?—Yes; that would bo the utmost. 

12365. The Chairman: Do you think your exi>eriment in settling the de¬ 
pressed classes on uncultivable land has proceeded far enough for you to 
give us a firm opinion as to whether that experiment is likely to succeed?— 
No; 1 think I should like to see it carried on further to see whether it will 
be a success. In some cases it has succeeded and in others it is more diffi¬ 
cult. 

12366, When was it initiated?—About five years ago; 1 am not absolutely 
certain of the date. 

12367. Have you formed any estimate as to what total population 
amongst the depressed classes you may be able to settle in this way?—No, I 
have not. 

12368. I only wondered whether you could give tlie Commission any idea 
of the scope of the problem?—The difficulty is that in these places like 
Anantapur and Bellary the population is rather scanty at present and peo¬ 
ple probably would not want to migrate from a richer district to these dis¬ 
tricts. As a matter of fact the actual assignment of the lands is done 
through the Revenue officials and not through me. 

12369. Do I understand from your aiisw^er then that the rate of settle¬ 
ment is somewhat letarded by the fact that in some cases there is no popula¬ 
tion contiguous VO them? districts available for settlement?—For the large 
area that is available, yes; there may be one village with perhaps a thousand 
acres or more and the number of agricultural labourers in that village 
w^ould not be large enough to take it all up. 

12370. Could any part of that section of the population Which is in thw 
habit of going overseas, to Burma, Assam, Malay, Ceylon, there to work 
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f<»ir a waga^ Iw perauaided to settle on these lands in question?—I do not 
think so, in those districts. Some do go to Ai^'sam from Anantapnr and 
Bellary as it is. 

12371. They hnd that economically more attractive than settling on these 
relatively poor lands?—T think they do. 

12372. Now may I torn to the memorandum w’hich has been in the hands 
of the Commission for some time? I do not know w^hether you wish to say 
4^nything in amplihcation of this memorandum?—No. 

12373. You give some very interesting figures. There are only one or 
two questions I want to ask you. I want you to give the Commission a pic¬ 
ture of what happens when a cultivator migrates from district to district 
within the Presidency in order to work as an agricultural labourer. Does 
he move with his wife and his family?—I think invariably, yes. 

12374. There is no leaving of the family behind?—Except when they go 
to tea gardens; even then they sometimes take their families, some of them. 

12375. Dr. Hyder: Does that statement apply to the migration of labour 
into Burma?—No; as a rule they do not take their wives and children to 
Burma; they send over money from Burma by postal money-order. But 
you are talking of the people in this Presidency, I think? 

12376. The ("hahmau: Yes, I was and Dr. Hyder was talking of Burma. 

I uiiderstand that as regards the Presidency, except in some cases where 
migration is to the plantations, they take their families. How about their 
housing when th€\v get there?—That is a thing we are trying to improve at 
present; to give them better housing or rather better housing sites on which 
they can put up houses and then they probably will remain. 

12377. Am I right in thinking that housing in the hill districts is even 
more important than it is in the plains owing to the heavier rains?—Yes. 

12378. What does it cost, do you know, to erect a reasonably healthy 
dwelling in a hill area?—I do not know. 

12379. Are labourers expected to provide themselves wdth houses or are 
houses provided in every case?—Houses are provided in every case in the 

hills. 

12380. By the planters?—Yes. 

12381. Do some labourers migrate to work as ryots in the hills?—No-; 
very very lew’. That is to say, there may be Indian planters, but they are 
planters. They do not migrate to work on rice fields and so on. 

12382. 1 was thinking of work on very small plots?—^No; not in my 
experience. 

12383. Is there any statutory obligation upon the employer of labour 
which ha.s migrated to provide a sanitary dvrelling for that labour?—They 
have to provide housing and sanitation in some districts where the Planters* 
Labour Act is in lorce. 

12384. Are there planters in districts where that Act is not in force?— 
Yes; in Coimbatore that Act is not in force. 

12B85. Who decides?—^The Government dedde to what places it should 
apply. The Planters* Labour Act also gives certain facilities for realising 
advances in addition to certain duties in the way of housing, etc. 

12386. I am not familiar with the terms of that Act, but no doubt we 
can acquire a copy; is there anj^ inspection of dwellings under that Act?*- 
Yes, not a very regular inspection of them, but they are inspected. 

12387. Do you happen to know w’hether there is a parallel Act in Assam P— ^1 
do not know the terms of the Assam Act. Assam of course has a Labour Board 
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whose Chairman is a man from the Madras Ciril Service; he looks after the 
interests of the people there. 

12888. But you are not familiar with the particulars?—I cannot tell you 
the exact terms of the Act. I may say also that as regards the Planters* 
Labour Act itself a Committee has been recently sitting, but has not yet 
reported, on the question of the revision or even the repeal of the Act. 

12389. How long has the enquiry lasted?—I do not know when it began. 
T was away when it was put on. 

12390. You mean within a few months?—Yes. 

12391. There is one sentence on page 314 of your lueinoratiduin which 
seems to me a little obscure. You are talking about wages in cash and kind 
and you say: “ The same persons wdll be paid at different times in cash and 

in grain.’* Does that mean at different times while working with one 
employer or different times when working with different employers?—At 
different times when working with one employer. Dtiring seeding time he 
might be paid ai so much a day in cash and when working during harvest, for 
instance, at so much per day in grain. 

12392. And not certain other perquisites?—Those perquisite^i will be given 
on certain days, certain festivals and that sort of thing, 

12393. Is the general effect of this system to make it extremely difficult 
to assess the true wage of the agricultural labourer?—Very difficult indeed. 

12394. You say “ water-supply is being improved, less congested house 
sites are being acquired.** That refers to ordinary ryotwari villages, does it? 
—Yes, chiefly in the delta villages. 

12395. Who is supplying these communities with better water-supply?— 
Government. 

12396. Is that a considered policy?—^Yes. 

12397. Will you tell us a little more about that?—What happens is this. 
I am referring now chiefly, but not entirely, to the depressed classes. They 
live in separate hamlets at some distance from the main village, and of course 
they have not, as a rule, access to the village well. They might have if the 
water-supply w’ere a river, but where it is a well they' almost certainly would 
not have access to it. As a matter of fact they might not have access to a 
village school though that is not necessarily so. In various other points like 
that they suffer from certain disabilities. I Lave District Labour Officers in 
some, but not in all, districts who send their men to each village in turn and 
send their report as to what are the needs of the village, namely, if there is 
a school whether the depressed classes are freely admitted and not merely 
nominally, if there is a water-supply whether it is possible for them to avail 
themselves of it. Then the District Labour Officer may report that the 
house-site is congested and suggest acquisition of land; or he may find that 
a well is needed: then Government funds are supplied to give them these 
wells; perhaps a school might be provided, or a pathway to the main road 
or burial ground; all those sorts of amenities are being supplied wherever 
necessary. The house-sites as a rule are paid for by the people themselves by 
instalments. Water-supply, roadways and burial grounds are given as free 
grants from Government at the expense of the general tax-payer. The 
house-sites also in some districts, not in all, are given through a loan made 
to a co-operative society and the money is repaid through that co-operative 
society. Before we acquire any house-sites we demand a deposit of the 
total amount which is likely to be required. A certain proportion of it 
must be deposited; the rest is paid in instalments. So that we hope that 
liy doing this we shall be able to give them some stake in the country and 
although at first the landholders object to it, in the end they find that these 
people are less likely to migrate and more likely to remain on the land than 
in their previous condition. They are more independent of the landlord or 
the landowner, but they are more likely to stay in the village. 
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12398. Are these loans for house-MiteK provided throujrli oo-ofK^rative »o- 
rxeties wherever co-operative societies exist? Is that the rule?—-We shonM 
create co-operative societies for the purpose. 

12(^. It is a society for holding these sites, is it?—Yes, of course tibrift 
societies might be combined with it. Perhaps until the co-operative society 
had been formed for some tune they would not have enough capital to pay 
the instalments. But when they pay the instalments the money will be paid 
into the funds of the co-operative society, and when they have enough to 
pay the inKtalments of the cost of the hou!»e-sites we should at^quire the 
land. 

12400 How old is the oldest society created for the purpose in question? 
—Eight or nine years old, I think. 

12401. Are the indications promising?—I think very promising indeed. 
Considering the low wages they get I have been astonished at the regularity 
with which they pay. 

12402. Do you feel yourself, looking to the success which is being attain* 
ed, that a sufficient effort is being made to extend this scheme?—Yes, I do 
because it only applies to certain districts. In those districts that I was 
referring to before in Anantapur and Bellary and the Deccan districts they 
lia\e no great difTiculty in getting house-sites. It is only in the congested 
deltaic tracts that they have difficulty. 

12403. When you talk of dry areas do you include areas where well culti¬ 
vation and well irrigation are in use?—Yes, I should. 

12404. Where you decide for one reason or another not to set up co¬ 
operative organisations, how do you provide the means for creating these 
new village sites?—In some cases we take individual instalments and do 
not pay the money to the <^o-operative society; perhaps we want larger ex¬ 
perience in that case. 

12405. To go back for the moment to the co-operative experiment, are 
you working there through the Co-operative Department?—^Yes. We have 
the Iwnefit of the advice of the Head of the department and he lends tis cer¬ 
tain Inspectors to look after the work for the time being. 

12406. But the capital placed at the disposal of these societies is shown 
in your own budget?—Yes, it is shown in my own budget. 

12407. Now, so far we have been discussing the betterment of the posi¬ 
tion of the depressed classes; but I suppose that classes other than thoto 
depressed are receiving help and attention in the matter of improvement of 
watcr-HUppliesP’—As a rule they have access to the village water-supply which 
ife provided by the taluk and District Boards, 

12408. Do you know whether the Health Officer is responsible for these 
matters in this Presideiuy? Arc you satisfied with the water-supply of the 
normal village community?—! should not care to give an opinion on that 
matter hut my own general impression is that the water-supply is very 
good; at least it is very much better than it is with the depress^ classes. 

12409. I suppose where the depressed classes are not provided with their 
own water-supply they are sennetimes foiwd to get abater from a kx^al tank 
or any other aouiC'e?—Yes, or perhaps if there is an irrigation well th^y 
would pay somebody for the right to draw water from there; or perhaps 
they would pay somebody to draw' water from the common village well and 
pour it into their pots; or they may wait their turn until some kind person 
comes and does it for them. 

12410. Talking about the incideiu'e of h(w>kworm, yon say it is almost 
general?—I believe the proportion is extraordinarily high among persons 
who do not wear shoes. 

12411. The organism enters the body through the foot, does it not?—Yes, 
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12412, You my that eforts are being made to stamp it out^ but this is 
by no means easy owing to the habits of the bare*footed cultivators. Do 
those efforts come within the ambit of yoUr department?—No, not at all. 

12413. Perhaps you would rather not go into that. You are talking 
about the difficulty of housing these large aggregations of population that 
take place in the thickly populated rice districts at the season of the year 
when labour is most reciuiredP—^Yes. 

12414. You point out how they crowd on those natural eminences which 
give a certain degree of dryness.^—Yes. 

12415. Has the practice of building a dwelling house on piles ever been 
attempted in the Presidency?—! do not know it at all. They may have it 
in some hill places where they are afraid of wild beasts; it is very, very rare 
and practically does not exist to my knowledge. 

12416. Has it ever occurred to you that it might be worth while making 
some experiments in that direction?—Then you would have to take land on 
the edge of the village and would encroach on the rice land. 

12417. You mean there no spare ground that is damp which is not 
covered by rice?—It would be covered by rice. 

12418. You siiy, Wherever possible, land in the possession of Govern¬ 
ment or Taluk Boards by the sides of roads or channels is being allotted 
free ” P—Yes. 

12419. My suggestion to you is that, having regard to the extreme damp¬ 
ness, it might be advantageous to the population if they were encouraged to 
build tlieiv honsew on piles. That has never been attempted, has it7—No, 
but the main village is probably on a mound, you see. 

12420. I am thinking now of these accessory dwellings which have to be 
provided in relation to the main question at isstie, namely, migration of 
labour ?—Yes. 

12421. Would you care to express any opinion as to whether any experi¬ 
ment of that sort might be attempted?—I will look into it. 

12422. Will timber be available.^—Not as a rule. 

12423. To revert for a moment to this migration overseas. First of all 
what is, broadly speaking, the arrangement? Is the agreement between the 
labourers and the agent who collects the labour and takes it over, or is it 
an agreement with tlie planter in Burma who is going to employ the labour? 
-^In Burma they do not go to planters so much, in Oylon and Malaya, 
which are regulated, the labourer comes over with no agreement: he is 
absolutely free to go to whom he will when he gets there. There is a com¬ 
mon fund through which this emigration is done, and the labourers can go 
anywhere they like. In old days, in Ceylon, certainly, and, I think, in still 
older days in Malaya, the labourer received an advance before he left his 
village and until he had paid off that advance he could not go from one 
plantation to another. But now there is no such system; that has been 
completely abolished; when he goes to Ceylon or anywhere he is completely 
free to go where he will. 

12424. So that.he makes in fact no agreement at all?—None at all. Of 
course when he gets there he has to work somewhere, but be has no agree¬ 
ment. 

12425. He puts down a deposit for his own fare.**—No, that is provided 
from this common fund. 

12426. All of it?—Practically all. They do not come under my ambit at 
all if they go over by what is called unassisted emigration. 

12427. But the great majority of plantation labourers go over at the 
expense of this fund?—Of course, if there was a Kangani with him, (the 
Kangani being a man who is looking out for and recruiting for a particular 
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he would take him to that estate; but if on the way to that estate 
the labourer was to say “ I am going to leave you and go off and work for 
^meone he bould do so; or he could still do so after he had worked 

in an estate for a week. 

12428. Has the change you described been due to legislation or due to 
practice?—Due to legislation, I think. 

12429. That applies to Malay S^tates as well as to Ceylon?—^Yes; it was 
done earlier in Malay than in Ceylon, I understand. 

12430. I suppose, a certain quantity of labour is still going up to Victoria 
Point, that is to say Lower Burma rubber districts?—^That would not come 
under me; I do not know about it because it is part of India; it is the same 
aa going to Bombay, 

12431. I rather gather from your memorandum that you think the general 
effect of this emigration of labour is to keep up the value of labour in the 
Presidency?—1 should like to say that the Wages Census is going on now,, 
and the figures are lieginuing to arrive. I have some of these figures, 
but they have not been checked. The results are so uncertain that I think 
they must be checked. But this I do see, that they show a fall in cash 
wages; whether it is a fall in real wages or not, I cannot say. 

12432. A fall, since when?—^Bince five years ago. Of course prices were 
higher then. 

12433. Probably you will let us have these figures later after they have 
been checked and arranged?—Yes, but it will take some time, I think. I 
will note it. 

12434. I should like to ask you for your view on the comparative econo- 
mic position of the siuaU cultivator outside the rice areas; the small culti¬ 
vator on the dry tracts on the one hand, and the agricultural labourer 
throughout the Presidency on the other. Do you think that the small culti- 
vator is bettor or worse off than the agricultural labourer?—1 sliould certain¬ 
ly say the small cultivator is economically better off and certainly he is a 
much happier man, because he lias more to do; he is not so dependant on 
his employer; if the employer does not want him for a day, he can go and 
work on his bit of land. 

12435. When was your census taken prior to 1921?—Census of Wages? 

12436, Yes?—Five years previous to that. But 1 am sorry to say that in 
that census instead of giving the average wage they gave the wages as vary¬ 
ing between two nnniivS and four or five annas or something of that sort, so 
that it is extremely difficult to compare. 

12437. Those were the limits, and you did not know the average?—We 
did not know whether it was 2i or 3i; there was no comparison. I have 
now bail a census taken, and get the averages instead, so that they can be 
compared 

12438. Was the census that was made on the originai plan of no help 
to anybody?—! think this other way is better; I can only say that. 

12439. The original scheme gave no indication of the wages of the greater 
part of the labourers, did it?—I think they probably would cut out any 
extravagant isolated figure; for instanoe, if a carpentei* drew Rs. 2, another 
Be. 1 and another As. 8, they would not say wages were from As. 8 to 
Rs. 2. 

12440. Perhaps you c?ould let us have those figures?—My successor will 
give them to you; I am going to South Africa on Monday. 

12441. Your office will do that. Have you had any indication that the 
rise in the wages of agricultural labour between 1916 and 1921 (which I 
presume occurred) had the effect of turning a certain number of small culti¬ 
vators into agricultural labourers?—^Ko; I cannot give any indicatien. 
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12442. Was there a substantial increase in the wages of agricultural 
labour lietween 1916 and 1921P—^It is ver>' difficult for me to say; because 
in 1916 they had only the figures between two annas and four annas^ as I 
was saying: they did not give the average; they gave limits and I find it 
impossible to make a comparison. 

12443. But you do not see any indications yourself that there has been 
a diminution in the number of small cultivators and an increase in the 
number of agricultural labourers?—No; I do not think so, but I think the 
census of 1^1 will give you the number that was put in as field labourers. 
That will give the comparative proportion. 

12444 There has been an increase in population; otherwise that would 
be a true comparison P —It will simply give the percentage of the population 
in old days. 

12445. Percentage?—Yes; that was my idea. 

12446. The IRaja of Parlakimedi: Your jurisdiction does not extend as far 
as the Agency tracts, does it?— I have not any Labour Officer at present there, 
so J cannot say that any intensive work is going on there. 

12447. What is the difficulty in having an officer there? Do you mean 
to have one?—is purely a financial difficulty. 

12446 Has it come to your notice that want of labour is being felt in 
certain tracts of the Agency in Gan jam?—Shortage of labour? 

12449 Yes, because of this emigration to Assam?—I do not know what 
the effect of it was at all. Mr. Macmichael would have known better than I 
do. 

12450. Have you tried to introduce among these labourers co-operative 
organisations? Tn the absence of these co-operative societies, when they 
want money at oertain times, they are obliged to go to the professional 
moneylenders and borrow at a most exorbitant rate of interest. If some¬ 
body will take up the work of organising co-operative societies among them 
which will help them to sell their produce collectively and also create a 
banking habit among them, it will be saving them from a great deal of 
loss?—Yes, We have some thrift societies. As regards selling and purchas¬ 
ing, these labourers have not much to sell or purchase. 

12451. You have not tried to tackle the question of the Agency tracts?— 
No; I have not as yet touched the Agency tracts. 

12452. Sir Jamra MttcKennu: I find rather striking figures on page 317 ui 
your mcunoradum. Yon say that no figunss ar<* available for the annuai 
emigration to Burma, and add Probably about 12,000 go every year.” 
You mean every week?—I got that from .some report. That is not my figure. 

12453. We in Burma calculated the migration at about a quarter of a 
million?—^It may be 12,000 a month. 

12454. Probably 12,000 a week?—^That figure certainly did not come 
from my department; I took it from some other source. 

12455. From the evidence you gave to the Chairman 1 gather that the 
primary function of the Commissioner of Labour is the settlement of the 
depressed classes in agricultural areas; is that correct?—No; I should say 
that is mostly done by the Revenue Department in assigning lands to them. 
His chief object is to give them water-supply, schools, roads, burial grounds, 
dispensaries, and things of that sort. 

12456. You know, we have been striiggling with this Labour Depart¬ 
ment since the League of Nations pressed its importance upon us. Most 
of us have had aca^mic inquiries into the cost of living and family bud¬ 
gets?—No; we have not done much in that way. 

12467. So that your work has a most practical bearing on agriculture; 
what you are doing is the alleviation of the condition of the depressed classes 
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who are settled by the Revenue DepartmentP—It is still more; we hays 
look after all those who continue as agricultural labourers. 

12458, You are not wasting your time on academic discussions P—have 
not the staff. I have to do with factories, emigration, the Workmen's Com¬ 
pensation Act and so on, and 1 have not the staff. 

12459. Mr. Macmichael gave evidence this morning that the migration 
from the Agency tracts, which he knows very well, was after the harvest. 
When is the harvesting season in the Agency?—About December. 

The Itaja of Farlakimedi: The end of December. The migration is not 
entirely from the Agency tracts; it is also from the plain tracts. 

12i60. Sir James MacKm'im: They come across to Burma to work in the 
rice fields?—I believe so. 

12461. That of course gives a considerable increase in the wealth of 
Madras, but at the expense of Burma?—^Yes. 

12462 Did you hear about a Bill in Burma known as the Black Bill, last 
year?-No; I was away from India last year; 1 was away for two years. 

12463. VvofesHor (Jan.gulee: I desire to ask you one or two questions about 
the settlement work you are doing. When you settle agricultural labourers, 
what area of land do you give them?—I think three or four acres is the 
ideal for those going to remain as labourers, because there is practically no 
irrigated land to be assigned; it is all dry land. 

12464. In the dry tracts have you any definite areas for particular locali¬ 
ties? Do you try to find out ivhat could possibly be called an economic bold¬ 
ing for a particular tract?—No, w^e do very little in that way, because this 
again is done by the Revenue Department, not by us. 

12465 The allotment is doue by the Revenue Department?—Yes. The 
idea is that the labour supply should not be depleted, that they should be 
w'orking labourers with land to fall back upon. Of course, when we start a 
colony on a disafforested area we should try and give an economic holding. 

12466. Til at allotment is done by the Revenue Department, on your re- 
ooiiunendation, independently of your office?—^Yes. Sometimes my Labour 
Officer, if there were one in the district, might help in distributing it, find¬ 
ing the people, and perhaps getting a co-operative society to finance it, 

12467. Who is the guiding spirit in settling these labourers on the land? 
For ui^tiVu'c, if they want good seed, manures and things of that 
sort, to which agency would they go? In actually settling these labourers 
on the land, they do require some assistance by way of manure or seed? 
What agencies can they fall back upon to supply them writh those require¬ 
ments?—They get that from their employers generally, the caste ryots. 

12468, There is no official agency working in that direction?—No. 

12469 You say that co-operative credit societies are being formed 
specially for the low^ caste labourers; have they begun tlie joint cultivation 
system?—If you have compact areas, my own idea is, as I was telling the 
Chairman, that it is better you have a co-operative society which makes it¬ 
self responsible for the assessment, or a loan may be obtained to finance them, 
but each patch of land must be run by the man himself, so long as he pays 
up his share to the co-operative society; that is what I aim at. 

12470. Do you encourage spare-tjiue oecupalious in thoftc areaK-"—f da 
not think we have done much in that way. 

The Gkairman: If an agricultural labourer is provider! with a piece of 
land, tilling thas land l)eroineK bis spare-time occupation. 

12471. Professor GangvJee: Is there any office watching the progress of 
these settlements, keeping accurate data of their progress, and so on?*—Not 
if it is simply a matter of assigning land by the Revenue Department. If 
you had a co-operative society specially for these people, that would be 
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watched by the district officer, who wotild report on it, or, if fibe loan were 
assigned to a co-operative society, they would keep an eye on it. 

12472. The position, then, is that you simply point out to these agricul* 
^oral labourers a piece of land, and let them do what they please?—Yes. 
Up till now it has been very difficult for an agi'icultural labourer who be¬ 
longed to the deposed classes to get any land; that was the object of this 
scheme, and considerable areas of these lands have been reserv^ specially 
for them, so that they have a prior claim to that land, and it enables them 
to get these lands; but once they have got them, as a rule, they look after 
themselves. 

12473. Do you know if any assistance is being given to the depressed class 
settlers by the Department of Agriculture ?—I do not think so; but occasion¬ 
ally we would take the advice of the Agricultural Department; for example 
in the case of the disafforested land I would ask the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment for their advice, but not otherwise. 

12474. Do you travel in the Presidency in connection with your work as 
Labour Commissioner?—Yes, I do, especially in the districts where we have 
a Labour Officer. 

12475. In this njeniorandum you mention in several places labourers 
and “ farm labourers proper*’; then you say “farm servants” and ‘‘field 
labourers ”; these designations of labour are rather vague; who are the actual 
labourers.'*—The farm servant is the man who is attached to one master and 
gets a monthly, not a daily, wage: the held labourers are persons who are 
employed by the day; they may work for anybody. 

12476. Further down you say ‘the farm labourer proper’; who is he?— 
The^e are the village workmen like blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., as opposed 
to the man who works directly at agriculture. 

12477. Most of these labourers, as I understand it, have no land?—No, 
most of these labourers have no land. When I say ‘ most of these labour¬ 
ers ’ I do not include the carpenter and the blacksmith; they might have 
an irmm. 

12478. Have you, in your Labour Office, collected any data showing the 
labourer’s family budget?—No, I do not think I have any. 

12479. You have given here a list of wages; you say the ‘ ordinary un¬ 
skilled labourer ’ gets 2 annas a day; what do you mean by ordinary ?—I 
mean an ordinary man looking after cattle or that sort of person, as opposed 
to a specialist. 

12480. Further down you refer to the * repayment of loan by service ’ 
in the case ct the low caste farm servants. Do you agree that the condition 
you describe here is almost a condition of slavery?—^It was so; I hope we 
can get rid of it; there has been a very great improvement in that direction 
since Mr. Gray wrote his report; that part of my department which deals 
with them is largely founded upon the conditions disclosed by that report. 

12481. Is it possible to get some data from your office with regard to the 
labourer’s diet?—No, I do not think I can give that information. 

12482. Could yoti not give us any information as to what he eats and so 
on?—With regard to the amount he eats? 

12483. What he eats and the amount, both quality and quantity?—No. 

12484. On page 315 you say: “ There is also the toddy and the arrack 
shop, which sometimes absorb too much of the labourer’s earnings.” Has 
this habit of drink been increasing? What is the tendency with regard to 
the sale of liquor?—I suppose the Exoise offioials would he able to tell you 
that. The depressed classes were neglected, and nobody went near them; 
they did not know any other way of spending their money. Now, certainly 
in some villages^ there has been a great improvement in that direction, be- 
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caui»Q of thrift; they hare begun, through their ^^aving, to repay the loans 
for general purposes, or pay for their house-sites and things of that sort. 

124S5. I suggest that perhaps the very presence of the toddy shop may 
he an obstacle to their cultivation of the habit of thrift?—Yes, if they drink 
to excess, certainly. 

12486 I understand you have prohibited the sale of li<iuor in some dry 
areas; is that right F—Is that so ? t do not know; probably that is the case 
since I have been away. 

12487. I understand that the Excise Department will not grant any 
licenses in dry areas?—^You mean in unirrigated areasP 

12488. In dry tracts, where the population is mostly poor?—I have never 
beard of that discretion. 

12489. I gathered it from a friend; I do not know whether Tt is correct. 
With regard to Emigration, do you consider that the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1922 has improved the condition of emigration?—Yes. 

1249<J. The Act has succeeded in checking improper methods of recruit¬ 
ment?—I think so. Very often (it was not intentional perhaps), people 
were induced to to distant places like British Guiana and Fiji, where 
they had no idea what the conditions were going to be like. Now, because 
of the fact that every emigrant has to appear and get a certificate from the 
village officer before he can leave that he leaves willingly, everybody in the 
village knows that he is going; that, I think, has had a certain effect; I do 
not say an exceedingly good effect, but it has had a certain effect. 

1249], You say “ if education is made universal have you any definite 
idea about the introduction of education among these labourers?—Making 
it compulsory, you mean? 

12492. You say “if these efforts are redoubledare you referring to 
compulsory education P—Yes. 

12493. Do you think that compulsory education would be necessary, or 
would help to improve the condition of the labourers ?—I think it would; I 
think it would make them self-respecting; with many people, the depressed 
classes especially, T think, they woiild not feel they were l>eing kept under. 

12494. Do you think the time has come to do that.^—It is very difficult, 
but it IS being tried, I understand, in certain parts. 

12495. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is being tried ?—Compulsory edu¬ 
cation; it is being tried in certain of the towns; I am not talking of the 
rural areas. Of course, it cannot be brought in suddenly, because we have 
not got the necessary school accommodation and things like that; but they 
are working up to it in son^e places* 

12496. Mr. Calvert: In your memorandum you give a total for farm ser¬ 
vants and labourers of about 8 millions, and I see that about 8 millions are 
also included in the tenant class; is there any sharp division Between these 
two classes ?—Very little. 

12497. They merge one into the other?—That is what I think. For in¬ 
stance, these persons I am speaking of, people who have got small patches 
of land, would be proud to describe themselves as landowners in the next 
settlement if they had a patta, but practically speaking they would remain 
labourers. 

1249S. I see large numbers are paying one rupee and leas; are these most¬ 
ly labourers?—^Yes, I think so. , 

12499. Is there any tendency for the artisan class, the blacksmith and 
leather worker, to take to cultivation, or vice vcr^aP—They generally have 
a little land; in the old-fashioned villag^ji they have a piece of land allotted 
to them, but I do not think they are ceasing to be blacksmiths and becom¬ 
ing cultivators. 
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1250D. Take the ordinary has not a pattadar rather a higher 

social status than a blacksmith?—I do not think so; I think it vanes very 
much. 

12501. They do not try to take to cultivation just to raise their social 
status?—In some ca^, perhaps; hut they would find it difficult, because 
some of the cultivating classes consider themselves higher; I think it would 
go upon castes and not upon scKsial status. 

12502. Has any attempt been made in this Presidency to estimate the 
supplementals to agricultural labour in terms of money?—^They tried for a 
time to convert those into money, at the time of the wages census, but it is 
very difficult, I think. 

12503 It is possible to make out a long list of supplementals, is it not?— 
Yes, tobacco, betel, and things of that sort. 

12504. Do the depressed classes get a free house-siteYes, as a rule. 

12605. And free mud for the bricks for their houses?—^Yoti mean from 
the employers? 

12506. From the village lands:'— It there is any available, they would not 

pay for it. 

12507. Would they get the material for the roofs of their houses free?— 
There again, they might have to pay; it will depend on the locality. 

1250B. Do they get free firewood from the village common?—In some 
cases they will, but in the delta tract, where it is all rice, they would get 
practically nothing. 

12509. Would they find free graaing for their donkey or cow?—In some 
places, yes; round here in Madras, if you w^ent out 20 miles in one direc¬ 
tion, you w'ould find large agricultural grassing grounds or poramhohrs^ some 
of which T have tried to get for the depressed cUsses. There are large areas 
of grazing lands or poramhokes which are free. 

12510. Is there any practice whereby during harvest time these labourers 
are allowed to carry home a headload of the harvest as well as their pay¬ 
ment?—As a rule 1 think they would be paid in addition to the headload, 
but 1 am not quite sure about that; T would not like to say anything about 
it. 

12611. Has anyone ever tried to examine what happens to the little bit 
of the harvest given as charity ? Does that go to the agricultural labourer 
or his children?—I do not know. 

12512. But the gleanings after the harvest are given to the labourer's 
children and womenfolk?—^Yes. 

1251S. The actual real wages of the agricultural labourer are probably 
considerable and certainly incalculable?—It is extremely difficult to calculate 
the total amount. 

12514. The mere anna per day criterion does not mean very much?—No. 

12515. You say on page 314 that the reduction in the proportion of women 
labourers is a sign of increasing prosperity?—Yes. 

12516. You would say that of England?—Yes, I would. In my young 
days all women used to go working in the villages; now they do not. 1 think 
that is a sign of increasing prosperity. 

12517. Is the fact that the womenfolk work in the fields here a sign of 
low social statu';?—I do not think so. I am not talking of social status. It 
would not be a necessiiny for them to go out; that is the point. 

12518. Is it not the point that a man tries to raise his social status by 
withdrawing his women from labour in public?—^Yes. 

12519. Is it not necessarily a urgn of increasing prosperity?—I think it 
would probably be a sign of increasing prosperity in England if he could 
really Mord it. 
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IWSIO* Has not inoreasod prosperity gone hand in hand with increasing 
female labourP—In factories you mean? 

12521. Yes, factories, shops, post offices and offices of all kinds P —^1 do not 
think agricultural labourers’ wives go to these fashionable employments. I 
should say the comparison would be with Lancashire or some place like that, 
where women go and work in the factories* If the men are well-off, their 
wives will sit at home and not go into the factories, that is my opinion* 

12522. There is no idea of the daughters going to work for the sake of 
being independent?—^Noj I have never heard of that. 

12523. On this question of a sort of permanent debt system, is^hat also 
found among the village artisan classes like weavers?—1 do not know; 1 
have no experience about that, but I should not think so. 

12524. May I ask you what is the remedy you are applying?—think the 
co-operative societies and the work which is being done to help these people 
are improving their position. There have been one or two cases in which 
the man has been turned out of the society. 

12525. Are these depressed class people for whom you are trying to get 
small plots of land given any legal protection against attachment of their 
property for debt?—^When we give land to a man of the depressed classes, we 
make provision that he should not alienate it except to Government or to 
co-operate societies or to a member of his own class. That is done in order 
to protect him iti that land. The sowcar might lend him money on that land 
but he could not foreclose on the land. 

12526. If you give him land, you do increase his credit?—^Yes. 

12527. And therefore he is more liable to run into debt?—That is true. 

12528. But you have no special provision to protect his immovable pro¬ 
perty from attachment for that?—^No, none. 

12529. You recollect that the Fiscal Commission reported that one of the 
reasons why you Lad not got labour to move from villages to towns was the 
lack of housing accommodation in towns. Does that hold good for the 
Madras Presidency?—It is not nearly so bad as in Bombay; Madras has 
larger areas. 1 do not mean to say there is no housing problem in Madras, 
but it is nothing like so appalling as in Bombay. 

I25d0, Is there not a complainl among the industrialists here of shortage 
of labour?—No, 1 do not think so. 

12531. Siich mills as you have have enough labour?- -Yes. 

12532. Then the Fiscal Commission also say that one of the special causes 
preventing the agricultural poxiulation from going into industries is the con¬ 
servatism shown in the reluctance to adopt a life of industrial labour. Does 
that apply to Madras, to general conditions of life of industrial labour?—1 
have seen that a man would want larger wages to do industrial labour. He 
would much prefer, even if he gets a small wage, to work on the land rather 
than in a mill. But I do not know whether it prevents his going into a mill, 
because he gets more wages there. 

12533. You have heard, of course, that certain people advocate indus¬ 
trialism as a remedy for the surplus labour power on the land, and the Fiscal 
'Commission puts forward these two objections, shortage of bousing accommo¬ 
dation in industrial centres and a general reluctance to adopt industrial life. 
Are there any other factors which retard rural life from coming into indus¬ 
trial pursuits?—^No, except they like living at home; they like to sit thore. 

12534. Is the industrial labour here of a seasonal type? Does it go 
there when there is no crop and come back again when the agriculture 
season is over?—To some extent; but not to such a large extent as in Bom¬ 
bay, because here persons living in Madras or near Madras might work on 
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the land sometimes and then go and work in the mill. A good many of theiw 
have houses in villages near by. 

12535. I understand that ^ere is a little difficulty in Bihar coal mines; 
they work for a short time and go to the fields again?—They do. A certain 
amount of what they call absenteeism may be due to their going back to the* 
land. But they are never absent here for such a long time as they are in 
Bombay, because the surroundings of Madras are so much more rural. 

12536. On page 316, on this question of unemployment, you say that in the 
hot weather tlie labourers find it difficult to get continuous employment 
throughout ike week. Is there any hope that they could be organised to- 
work for the improvement of their own surroundings?—In what way? 

12537. Village roads, village sanitation, better water-supply and so on, 
spending their labour on their own improvement?—They do to some 
extent. Sometimes when we are digging a well, they will do the digging of 
the pit themselves. 

1253S. But you require organisation ?—Yes, and with their wages you 
cannot expect them to do much for nothing. 

12539. Mr. Kamat: When was the Labour Department brought into exist¬ 
ence in this Presidency?—In 1919-20, I think. 

1*2540. And since then no official enquirv into agricultural wages has been 
held?—We have only this quinquennial wages censiiK. Tt is the only thing we 
have, a cash wages census and an attempt to convert grain wages into cash, 
but it is not a real wages census. 

12541. What I am talking about is perhaps n more comprehensive enquiry 
of the type held in the Bombay Presidency in 1924?—T have seen that re¬ 
port; but we have nothing of that sort. We are much poorer in Madras 
than they are in Bombay and we have no staff. 

12542. Is that the onl^ explanation?—That is the reason. 

12543. But have you collected no official data about such important 
matters concerning agricultural labourers and others and ivS it not a great 
handicap to the steps to be taken towards the improvement of agricultural 
labourers?—With our limited amount of money, we can spend every penny 
on work which we know will be useful. If we had a larger amount we might 
then make an investigation as to how we could spend more money; but at 
present, with the money we have, all we can do is to dig wells and make path¬ 
ways and that sort of thing. 

12544. Is there any tendency in this Presidency for labour to move from 
villages towards urban centres?—Not nearly so much as in some other parts 
of India, because there are so few industries. I think there is a slight indi¬ 
cation from the census figures. I think about 70 odd per cent depend on 
the land. 

12545. That fact hardly helps UvS?—I mean a slightly smaller percentage 
depend on land than in the previous census, very slightly smaller. 

12546. Have you noticed any tendency for the small agriculturists to be¬ 
come agricultural labourers? Is there any percentage which you can indi¬ 
cate showing that the class of labourers has gone up or has gone down pro¬ 
portionately?—I was suggesting to the Chairman that these would be found 
in the Census Report, under landowners, tenants and farm labourers. The 
figures are there, but they must be taken wuth a grain of salt; not that I 
mean that the figures are wrong, but socially the position of a tenant or a 
landowner is so much higher that people are inclined to put themselves down 
as such w’hen for practical purposes they are agricultural labourers, 

12547. Have you got in your office figures showing the cost of living dur¬ 
ing the War and the cost of living now for the agriculturists?—No. 

12548. Even that takes money to find out?—Certainly it does; my clerks^ 
are all overw“orked. 
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12549, Do you notice a tendency for the agricultural labourer at the pre- 
eent day to work a smaller number of hours than perhaps he did ten years 
agoP—I have no reason to think so. 

12650. In this Presidency he has not taken the law into his own hands 
and he has not curtailed his hours of work?—I should say not. 

12551. There is no such tendency?—I do not know of any such tendency. 

12552. And during certain seasons of the year, do you notice any ten¬ 
dency for the employer to he at the mercy of the labourer rather than the 
labourer at the mercy of the employer?—No. 

12553. There is no such phenomenon?—^Do you mean to say in the harvest 
season, for instance? 

12564. Yes?—‘That is so, I should say; but certainly I think you put it 
much too strongly if you say that the employer is at the mercy of the labourer, 

1 do not think so. 

12555. With regard to this process of emigration overseas that is going 
on, do you think the emigrants improve their position by going overseas?— 
I think they do. That is one special reason why they do emigrate. The 
Madras labourer is such a home-lover that he would not go unless he knew 
his position would improve. He may of course be deluded into going by 
wrong impressions of conditions, but he can always write to somebody from 
the village who know’s the conditions and tells him. He always asks before 
he goes. 

12556. Can you tell me w'hether the betterment of wapes is the same thing 
with the labourer as the raising of tlie standard of living?—I should say 
generally it was. If you give him more w^ages, as a rule his standard of 
hvini* will rise. 

12557. Have you noticed this from the observations you have made on the 
home life of labourers? Supposing a man instead of getting 8 annas gets 
12 annas, does it mean that he raises his standard of living?—^Not necessarily* 
he may spend it on toddy. 

12558. Or he may work less?—Yes. 

12559. I want your observation in this Presidency?—You speak^of the 
a gr i cu 1 tu ral 1 abourer ? 

12560. Yes?—I do not know of any case in which it has been raised by 
60 per cent. 

12561. You do not think it is rising?—I do not think it has risen suffi¬ 
ciently to make any marked change of that sort obvious. 

12562. From your experience as a Labour Commissioner would you think 
that even supposing the labourer earns more he would improve his standard 
of living without definite, deliberate and conscious effort being made to teach 
him better means of living? Does he know how to spend his increased 
earnings?—I do not know. 

12568. Have you observed his home life sufficiently to draw any deduc- 
tions as to whether, given increased power to earn, he knows how to live well, 
or is it necessary to make a conscious effort to teach him?—I do not think 
so. At present t do not know \chat form of better living you would suggest. 
Do you mean to say that he should have a better house? 

12564. What I am suggesting is this. Unless you give him compulsory 
education he will not be able to understand for himself how to spend his 
increased earnings on clothes, house, education of children, etc.?*—He might 
spend it mainly on his food. 

12565. For this reason do you not think that compulsory education is neces¬ 
sary?—I am in favour of educating these people and we are making an 
advance in that direction. 

12666. Do you agree that the standard of living can never rise automati- 
(^ally?—I think that a small rise in the standard of living would mean that 
he was less in debt and had more to eat. 
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12567. That is the ^v]lole point 1 am driving at. The {jtandai'd of livini^ 
of an ordinary labourer or an agricultural labourer cannot automatically rise 
and some other means has to be tried, say oompulsory education. Do you 
th:nh it would automatically come?—It is so hypothetical; I do not know. 

125(^8. It is not hypothetical; it is a matter of observation of tlie life of 
the people?—My observation of the life of the people is that there has not 
been such a rise as to enable me to express an opinion. 

12669. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do I understand that your duties are con- 
Hned to the depressed classes?—^As far as labourers are concerned, yes: I 
have many other duties. In some places in the deltas I have been working 
for house-sites for caste labourers, Padayachis. They are not technically out- 
(tastes. That is not my main work. 

12670. What is the budget for your department?—My budget last year was 
mostly for loans. 

I 2 r’/ 1 , To what extent are these operations foi‘ the depressed classes and 
to what for the criminal tribes?—I am airaid I cannot tell you. 

12572. Can you put in figures?—^For the depressed classes and criminal 
tribes separately? 

^2578. Yes?—^Would you want, for instance, the criminal settlements 
included? 

12574. Yes, what it would be for the criminal tribes. Do yon deal with 
your criminal settlements under the jail budget?—No, it is m my own 
separate budget. 

12576. Now what proportion of your total population do your depressed 
classes represent?—^Well, it is about 1 in 6 ; 7 millions out of 42 millions, 1 
think. 

12576. So that you have quite a considerable proportion to deal with?— 
6 to 7 millions is quite a large number. I am l<X)king after emigration, about 
52 per cent of which is from the fiepressed classes. 

12577. Would you like^ to teU us 5 cur budget ?—8 lakhs are allotted to the 
Lal:>our Department; 1-56 for free grants (that would be for pathways, burial 
grounds and things of that sort), 2,19,0(X) for education charges for the de- 
presse<i^classes, 4 lakhs for loans for the acquisition of houses, which we have 
to get back and of which we are getting back a large amount already. 

r2»578. Where do the criminal tribea come in?—It was not mentioned 
separately here. 

12579. Are they included in the 8 lakhs?—Yes. 

12580. The net expenditure for 6 millions will be 4 lakhs?— Yes, that is 
so. 1 have great difficulty in getting that. 

12581. You think you ought to be able to get a larger grant from the 
(xovernment?—^Yes, we always ask for a larger grant. 

12682. You mentioned emigration. How does this emigration affect the 
economic position of your agricultural labourers and depressed classes? What 
proportion of the adult males of this class emigrate every year? Would you 
put it a? high as 10 per cent?—I think the figures are here : 40,000 from 
Madras last year and from Negapatam 46,(XK). That means about 100,000 
people went to the Malay States. 

12588. For one year?—For last year; and for Ceylon about 75,(X)0 under 
the Act and 50,000 not under the Act, 

12584. Where does the labour come from?—According to the return'^ no 
less than 80 per cent come from Madras. 

12685. For one year?—For last year. 

12686. T have got some figures here which show 80,000 from Madras?— 
That is exact, I think. According to the returns no less than 80 per cent are 
from Madras. 
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12587. Can you look up those figures and send them to us?—was away 
when this was drawn up. 76,000 persons went to Ceylon last year as emi¬ 
grants under the Act. 

12588. Woxxld you compare the figures with the Indian Year Book for the 
current year which gives the figures as 400,000 or 405,000 total emigration, 
out of which 80 per cent is from Madras?—I shall look up the figures and 
let you know later. 

12589. Have you any information as to the estimated receipts in Madras 
by postal orders from overseas?—I have not. 

32690. Could you get that?—will get it. Bo you want it by colonies? 

12593. If you give the details so much the better. 1 pist want to know 
how much your labourers get by emigration abroad as registered by this 
method. Have you not had any figures at all collected luthorto?-~!No, 1 do 
not remember having done so. I once got figures for Gan jam from Burma 
but I have not got those figures here. 

12592. Is this emigration of sufficient importance to be detrimental to the 
agricultural interests?—I do not think so; though there are complaints, I do 
not know of any land which is not cultivated for wont of labour. 

12598. Where do the complaints come from?—^There are complaints from 
the landowners in some of these deltaic tracts, I think. 

12594. Is there a definite movement to try to check emigration in the 
interests ot landowners?—I do not go so far as to say that. But if the 
(fuestion w^ere raised, there probably w'ould be objection to emigration. Pro¬ 
bably many persons would object on the ground that too many had gone 
and that there was shortage of labour in consequence. 

32696. Was there any movement on the pari of your office to assist such 
emigration ? —No. 

12696. U has not rea(;hed that point?—^We do not assist emigration. Ail 
I nei^ to is that people do not go against their will. There is no assistance 
Irom my oSice. We do not assist emigration; w^e are responsible for seeing 
that they are not improperly recruited. 

12597. It might be possible to reconcile the two; there might be a good 
opening woniewliere, and you could induce people to go there?—^You mean 
Malay, Ceylon, etc.? 

12598. Yes?—You cannot assist emigration to any place, except Ceylon 
and Malay. 

12599. Emigration to other places overseas has been stopped since when? 
—'Fn British Guiana, Fiji and Maiiritius since 1922, when the EmiOTation Act 
was passed. They are talking of reopening emigration to Briti^ Guiana, 
and I think they are allowing about a thousand a year to go to Mauritius. 
Of r^ourse that lies with the Government of India. 

12600. Have you got Madras emigrants for British Guiana?—A certain 
u umber. 

12601. AVe you in touch with them?—Not, except w'hen they c;ome back. 
Mr. Kesava Pillay went to British Guiana to make enquiries and to report 
upon the conditions there. 

12602. Was his report satisfaidory?—I do not think he was very much 
in favour of it. Bince his report somebody from the Government has been 
there, and I hear he has made a more favourable rq>ort. While I was in 
South Africa, T saw in the papers that there was talk about their reopening 
emigration to British Guiana. 

12608. If it is reopened will it be of economic assistance to the labourers? 
—It will depend upon the conditions; you will have to have a more careful 
enquiry into the conditions in those places than in places like C5eylon and 
there you will w^ant careful safeguarding to see that the people who emigrate 
realise what they are in for. 
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12 ^. Have you any defioite opinion whether the economic future of tliis 
^dass in Madrae* will be satisfactorily righted ?—I hope it will become eo. 

12605. You think it will?—Yes; I think they are wakening up in a most 
remarkable degree. They are getting on. They are nominated on the Taluk 
Boards, the Municipal Councils, the Legislative Council and so on. 

12606. A spirit of hope is being awakened?—1 think it is. 

12607. And with that and thrift, good will come?—I hope so. 

12008. Is it the case that in the paet no land was held by the depressed 
flaeses?—It was extremely difficult for them to get it. 

12609. Have you got the system here of warn lands being held by village 
•servants?—There is an c^dd case here and there of that sort; in a few village 
^here might be tnam lands, but it is not general. There was real difficulty in 
getting them, more in the South and in the West than in the North; the 
Telugu country is more free from this prejudice. I think. 

12610, In the adjoining districts of Bombay they bold a good deal of land? 
.—I>o they? Is that a Telugu district? 

12611. Kanarese?—You mean Bellary. 

12612. Is the population of the Madras Presidency increasing rapidlv?— 
It did not in the last decade, although it may be going up now. 

12618, Is there much movement from the unfavoured districts to the 
favoured; from the dry tracts to the deltas?—You mean, to stay there? 

12614. Yes?—Not really a large movement; there would be if there were 
room. 

12615. Was there in the past when the irrigation canals were opened?— 
Y’es, it was \"ery large then. In Godavari and Kistna they have a large number 
of people who came there from the dry trac'te, such as Vizagapatam. 

12616. You were asked just now whether a wage-earner receiving an 
increased wage spends his increase on liquor. Can you tell us what is the 
average expenditure on liquor?—No, I cannot. 

12617. What is the total abkari revenue?—I do not know. I will find out. 

It is in the Administration Beport. 

DewcLU BohaduT Ho>gh(iv<iyy(i * It is from 4 to 5 orores, 

12618. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have had no enquiry to ascertain what 
is the familv budget?—I am sorry to say we have not worked out family 
budgets at a'll. 

12639. Sir Ganpa Earn: What is the rise in wages since pre-war days?— 
I ^^as telling the Chairman that we cannot judge that, because we have no 
figures for the pre-war wages. We have no real figures for compansou. I he 
pre-war figures, instead of giving the average wage in a particular tract, give 
th'^ limits within which the wages vary; they put it as two to four annas. 

12620. What is it now?—Now we give the averages: 2 annas, 2^ annas. 


and ^0 on, 

12621. Has there been no material rise?—do not think any comparison 
ig priggibie. There has been a rise; that is my impression; how much I eouid 
nor tell. 

12622. iS the rise in wages in proportion to the rise in the price of food¬ 
stuffs?—I do not know. The wages census for this year is at present going 
on, and the wages census of pre-war years does not give a ba.sie on which 
we can give a comparison. 

l‘>628 Sir Thomcu MiddMon; In the statement of figures extraet-ed from 
the census < ou say: “ Cultivation in this Presidency supports as worhers and 
dependants ‘80,000,000 out of 48,000,000 inhabitants, as enumerated m the 
census of J921, or 7 out of every 10 persons. Of these, farm sewtmts and 
field labourers number 8 out of every 10.” ^^at is, there are 8 labourers 
acainat 4 of the occupying class. In view of the aw* of the holdinjts in this 
Presidency the ratio between occupiers and empl<^e©s is very narrow; it 
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fiooiMs to tne a very close similftrity in numbers. Do you know whether» 
included under farm servants and field labourers, ^ere is a number of relatives 

occupiers?—T do not know. Do you mean you are surprised the number 
of labourers is not larger? 

12624. I am surprised the number of labourers is so large in view of the^ 
small holdings; there seems to be much more hired labour than can be^ 
accounted for by the area available under cultivation. I was wondering 
whether that number might not be affected by the inclusion of the relativefj 
of occupiers of land under one or the other of these categories. I know that 
t tie re is very often di05cult.y in connection with census figures in distinguishing 
between relatives of occupiers and hired labourers?—But I think “ three out 
of every ten *’ means 7 to 3. That is how I read it. 30 millions out of 43 
millions are dependent on cultivation. Of these 30 millions, three out of 
every ten are labourers. That is my idea. 

12626. I was not sure which was meant?—That is how I read it; that is 
what I think it means. 

12626. Then I have misunderstood your figures. T thought the ratio was 
4 tc> 3; but I now see it is 7 to 3?—thought it was the other way; I 
thought T underestimated the numljer of labourers, and that some of the' 
labourets might have shown themselves as owners or tenants. 

12627, T was not sure of the point; I looked at the percentages; we have 
much the same percentage for labourers SvS for tenants or landowners, and 
T came to the conclusion that what was meant was 4 occupiers to 3 labourers?* 
—r will verify it. 

Dr. I understand you liave taken the figures fr(»m the Census 

Report. This is what is stated in the Census Report: “ Of every 10 agri- 
culttirists 4 are cultivating landlords, 3 are labourers, 2 are cultivating tenants, 
arifl 1 is a uon-cultivating rent receiver or rent payer. At the same time 
there is a tendency throughout the 20 years for cultivating landlords and 
lal)o\irers to lose ground to the cultivating tenant and the non-cultivating rent- 
ret^eiver or rent payer.** 

1262^^. Thomas Middleton ; You describe the work you are doing in the- 
Bellary district, where you are endeavouring to settle landless labourers on 
holdings (if about 4 acres. Do you expect these men to find labour locally, 
or arc you going to find them work as migratory labourers?—I do not think 
they will be employing labour. The average is four acres; that in<dudes irri¬ 
gated laud, well-land and all sorts of land, so that one man can cultivate 
four acres of these very light dry lands, 

12629. T was thinking of the supplementary work of the settlers?—They 
live in the villages near by; sometimes they go to their own holding, and 
sometimes work for their master. 

12630. In view of the risks of scarcity in this district, seeing that work 
would not be available in famine times, what would be his position? He has 
got four acres of land in his own occupation, and he has been depending very 
largely on labour in local holdings; ’when a bad year comes that source of 
labour dries up, and at the same time his own crop fails?—I think, in a good 
season he may out of these four acres supplement his w’^ages and then hava 
something to fall back upon wdien the bad times come, 

12681. You think he will be all right in a bad season?—He will get in a 
good season a little over a poor living wage, and I hope that with the extra 
amount he gets he wdll be able to tide over a bad season. 

12632. You do not anticipate that there will be a tendency for the popula¬ 
tion of that precarious tract to increase?—do not think so; that would 
be the danger: that is the danger of which I was telling the Chairman; I do 
not think tliey would emigrate. 

12633. From the point of view of the labourer and from the point of view 
of the country, which do vou consider the more desirable type of supplemen¬ 
tary labour; that which you get in the locality or that which you get by 
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m^rating to districts where there le e big demand for labour?—From ^e 
point of view of the labourer! I think the labourer would do very well if lie 
could live all the year round in one place. 

12684. From the point of view of the economic position of the country, 
which type of supplementary labour would you prefer?—I think sufficient labour 
must go to these districts for harvests and other things. 

12^5. Is it not the case that when a system of migratory labour is deve¬ 
loped in any area, there comes in, as Sir Henry Lawrence suggested, a con- 
siderable sum by way of remittances?—Yes. 

126B6. I am thinking now of the case of Italian labour and Irish labour, 
for example?—Yes. 

12G87. And in the case of both these countries, migratory labour has become 
of considerable economic importance to the country?—Yes, in the case of 
both countries. 

12686. What I was asking myself was whether you, in charge of labour 
questions in this Presidency, aim at developing migratory labour, or whether 
YOU aim rather at providing local work in districts such as Anantapur «md 
llellary?—In Anantapur and Bellary, they are too far away; that is the 
difficulty with those places; they are too far away from the delta tracts to 
come down there. I do not think they would do it very much. Bewan 
Bahadur Eaghavayya would know better, 

12689. Dewan Bahadur Eaghavayya: Very few come?—They are very few; 
from the neighbouring districts they come swarming in the time of the harvest, 
but I should not think a very large number comes from these districts I am 
mentioning. 

12640. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is that because at present they are thinly 
populated ?—Yes, 

12541. If, as' a result of your efforts at settlement, the population should 
Increase, there is always an opening for migratory labour for these people?— 
iTes. 

12642. You mentioned that there was a certain proportion of what are 
called ‘ tied ’ cottages in this Presidency. I did not realise that such cottages 
were found here?—Not so many; Chingleput, Houth Arcot, Tanjore and perhaps 
Trichinopoly are perhaps the main places. 

12643. That is quite an exceptional state of affairs in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, is it not?—Yes, 

12644. It is not an urgent question as in some other countries?—It is raf -^r 
urgent in these particular districts. 

12645. The sites are so limited?—Yes. 

12046. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the result of the ‘ tied ’ cottage 
The result is, I think, that these people do not get a good chance: they do 
not get the chance of natural competition. 

12547. Sir Thomas Middleton: We had a considerable amount of discussion 
this morning as to whether the Indian cultivator was as thrifty as he miarht 
be. Can you tell me whether the village panchangamdar whom you mention 
is paid a salary or is paid by results?^—^He is paid so much per plough, or some¬ 
thing of that sort; perhaps he may have inam land. 

12548. He predicts the weather?—Yes, and frames the almanac. 

12549. Hr. Hyder: On the question of wages, are those ffgures for any 
particular year or are they the average figures?—^These are the average of 
*hat year, and then we compai^ them with the average of this year. 

12660 You give different figures, 2 annas, 8 annas and so on ; what are 
they?—^Those were the figures that were ascertained in 1921. 

12551. Could you tell me the number of days in the year for which the 
labourer would find so much work at 2 annas, 5 annas, and so onP—^I could 
not tell you; it is very difficult indeed; it is different according to the land 
he is working on; it would depend on whether it was irrigated or not. 
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12662. Ccmld yott p^ve m any idea as regards the supplementary earnings 
of the family; that is to say, there mi^t be the wage of the head of the 
family, and there would be his wife and one or two children, perhaps, work-^ 
inp; how much would they bring in at harvesting?—have said here that the 
wile gets two-thirds of what the man would get, on an average* 

12663. You could not give us any figure as to the number of days during 
which such a wage would be earned?—No, I oazmot tell you anything about 
tliat. 

12654. You could not give us any idea about their spare-time earnings, as 
to what they earn, and for how many days they earn in their spare time, 
when they have got no field operations F—^Apart from this census which is 
being undertaken? 

12665. Could I have from you a rough guess as to the amount of money 
which an agriculturist’s family obtmns during all the 866 days of the year, a 
rough guess as to what it will come to from all sources, agriculture and sub¬ 
sidiary occupations?—I do not think my guess would be of any value. 

12656. Have you ever been a jail officer?'—have had sub-jails imder me; 
that is the nearest T got to being a jail officer. 

12667. How much did you allow per prisoner?—I have forgotten. 

I will give you the figure; three-fourtlis of a seer is the daily allowance 
in the Presidency. 

The Chairman: Simple confinement or hard labour? 

Jr. llyder: That does not appear clearly. 

The Chairman: That is the real point. 

12658. Dr. Hyder: I was wondering w'hether you could tell me how much 
rice would be required by an agriculturist’s family, consisting of a man, las 
wife, a son and one or two more children. How much rice would be required 
h)r such a family?—You say they want three-fourths of a seer per head. 

12659. That is the jail allowance. In your opinion, how much rice would 
be required for such a family?—I suppose it comes to about 2} seers for the 
whole family, but I do not know, and I would rather not give an opinion; 
I airi not good at these things; if you got an opinion from an expert, it would 
differ from mine. 

12660. You must have come across this Census Report relating to your 
Presidency?—^Yes. 

12601. There are some very interesting tables with regard to the incidence 
of disease, which I showed you, and the most affected districts are Oanjam 
and Vizagapatam; that table relates to leprosy. I was wondering whether 
there was any relation between the nourishment factor and the liability, to 
such diseases as leprosy?—have no idea. The latest theory, I think, is 
that it is due to eating bad fish; I do not know anything about leprosy. 

12662. A question was put to you by Mr, Calvert, who was quoting from 
the Report of the Fiscal Commission, regarding the disinclination of Indians 
to work in factories. I was wondering whether it is known to you that aboia 
the beginning of the last century, in 1800, it was said of Italy, a country 
which perhaps you know intimately, and of Germany, that the same disincli¬ 
nation prevailed there, and they would never become industrial. I was 
wondering whether you had come across any such statement in any book?— 
No. 

12663. In your memorandum you say, ** it would be impossible to insist 
on accident or siolmess insurance or maternity benefits ”. I will leave aside 
the other things, but as regards maternity benente, why should it be impossible? 
—It is very difficult to do it in these rural areas. 

12664* Is it because the woman is given a dally wage?—That is what I 
tliink in regard to maternity; it is very rarely that a woman is a permanent 
servant, and if «he is merely on didly wages it is difficult to give her mater- 
nity b^efits. 
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X36(^. Thftfc would apply to agrioultural labour; would jou apply it to 
ioduatrial labour?—I do not know; the queafcion did come up some time ago* 

12666. With regard to emigration of labour to Burma, you say that the 
labour is seasonal?—Yes. 

12667. I have an impression that the labour is seasonal that is to say» 
these labourers go over to Burma to haivest the rice crop and come back; 
they do not settle there?—Some do, and work in the factories there. 

12668. Sir James MacKenna: The majority of them?—Yes, the majority; 
some go just for the season. 

12669. Dr. Hyder: It is an expensive journey; I was wondering who pro¬ 
vided the funds?—These contractors, T understand; of course, it is not regu¬ 
lated in' any way, and I cannot give you the same information about it as 
about emigration to foreign countries. That is one kind of migration, from 
oue part of India to another; that is not regulated. I have meit these con¬ 
tractors in various places, and they seemed to have done rather well in 
taking agricultural and other labourers over to Burma. 

12670. I want to put to you that it would not be desirable to restrict 
the free movement or labour, either within the Presidency or outside the 
Presidency, just as it would not be desirable to restrict the movement of, say, 
the professional classes, if they found a chance of getting better salaries 
elsewhere?—It would be unfair," I think. 

12671, Dcwan Bahadur Raphavayya: YW said that in the case of dis¬ 
afforested areas, on w^hich some of the depressed class members have been 
settled, it has been possible to carve out economic holdings?—In some cases, 
yes. 

12672. Have any of those holdings been worked on co-operative lines?— 
Yes, and also under the Divi Island project. I think the Mettur project 
would be quite possible to work on co-operative lines, but not co-operative 
cultivation; each man cultivates his own plot. 

12673. Not joint cultivation?—^Not joint cultivation. 

12674. What I want to know’' is, have the men to w^hom these holdings have 
been assigned w'orked under the auspices of a co-operative society? Have they 
been having recourse to the advice of ^he agricultural officers in regard to 
better farming methods?—I think they have. 

12675. Have you been observing, on the whole, better farming on these 
small farms; is the farming done better than on an average small holding?— 
No, I do not think so, because these persons have not the experience; they 
are not farmers, they are learning farming, and I think a man who is already 
the owner of a farm is more likely to be a good farmer tiian a labourer. 

12676. So the advice of the Agricultural Department has not yet been 
tried?—I think it helped them; but I do not think that these labourers are 
better fanners than the other small holders. 

12677. In the districts of Bellary and Anantapur, w^here the poor soils 
prevail and where much land is out of cultivation, has any attempt been made 
to encourage these depressed class members to raise such perennial crops as 
the palmyra or the date or the aloe which, though not yielding food, would 
be commercially profitable and would also afford occupation during spare time? 
—No, I do not think so. 

12678. No attempt has yet been made?—I do not think so, 

12679. In your memorandum I see that you have said how a certain amount 
of labour migrates from the dry districts to the delta districts during the 
harvest season. Y'ou have said nothing about the housing of that labour 
during the time it remains in the delta districts to do the harvest. My im¬ 
pression is t^t no housing accommodation is made, with the result that that 
labour lives mostly on mounds near the rice fields and very often epidemics 
break out.^ That is what I mentioned here. They live in the middle of rice 
fields. 
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12680. Ob the fields themselves?—On the fields* in one comer* Wlbes 
the field is low they pwt a heap of earth in one comer; there may be jme 
or tv^'o or three houses on that mound. 

12681. No roofing accommodation is provided?—No. 

12682. In regard to drink, I am sure you are aweu'e of the expepment 
which is being tried in this Presidency by prohibiting country liquor and 
arrack in five taluks in the Presidency where toddy is used. That is what 
Trofessor Grangulee was referring to?—^When was that? 

12683, Two years ago?—That is wrhen I left. 

12064. There is one feature in the census figures in regard to which I 
should like to have the benefit of your opinion. There Is a distinct fail in 
the last census as compared w’ith the census of 1911 in the number C)f culti¬ 
vating landowmers and there is a rise in the number of cultivating tenants 
per thousand. What do you think it is due to? Could you explain that pheno¬ 
menon from your knowledge of the districts and your general experience?— 
It mav be that the middle classes are taking to other pursuits. Rome of 
^hese landowners instead of farming themselves are leasing their lands out 
to tenants. That has a good deal to do with it. 

12685. There is an increase in the number'^ of non-cultivating owners?— 
X say it may be due to the fact that their standard of life is rising and they 

fo get into Government service, try to get into laiv and other professions, 
leasing out their lands to other people. I think there is a tendency to that 
effect. 

32686. Po you think it may be partly due to the fact that the culti¬ 
vating landowner has to part with his land to clear the debt which he con¬ 
tracts and has to seek the protection ot becoming a cultivating tenant?—It 
may he that also. 

Dr. Htfdcrt There is a remarkable increase in this Presidency in the number 
of nivn-cultivating tenants. Cotild you explain that, apart from the circums¬ 
tances perhaps of Malabar where you have the sub-tenures? 

12687. Di'ivan Bahadur Raghara}jjfa: 28 per thousand as against the other 
method of dealing with the lands, the big mitasidar non-cultivating tenant 
leat^es out his lands; he siib-lea-ses them to the cultivating tenants. That may 
explain it?—It is rather complicated, 

12688. Of late, the depressed classes for whose uplift you are working have 
eot, even bv the door of election, into such organisations as co-operative 
toOCie^ie«» and village panchayats?—I believe there are some eases. 

12680. Yes; T am enquiring as to how far it is done?—There are some 
cases: but 3 do not know whether they are isolated cases or whether they 
are general. 1 am making enquiries at present. 

12600. Mr. Calvrrf: T should like to ask you whether you foresee anv like¬ 
lihood of any early relief to rural congestion from the expansion of industries 
within the Presidency itself?—No; I do not see much at present. 

12691. Professor GanguJee: AVhat influence do the labourers who return 
from overseas exert on their own villages, morally and socially?—Those who 
come from the depressed classes certainly have a very strong influence in the 
way that even though they only go as’ far as Burma they have a different 
view cif their position; that is one point. Then they help to build in a num¬ 
ber of cases a substantial house, which is a good thing; it means that he 
wants to stay in the hope that he may get a better house of that sort him* 
self. I think that as a rule their inffuence is quite good, 

12692. In social outlook?—Yes. 

12693. Leading to a decided change?—I think it leads to a distinct chanse. 

12694. The Chairman: Yon mentioned during the course of your evidence 
that the Presidency of Bombay was more wealthy than this Presidency. How 
do you account for that fact?—With the larger amount of industries, cotton 
mill® and others in Bombay, I suppose they are better off. I always feel that 
they are. 
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12695. Apart from the question of trade at the port of Bombay, dp you 
think that the growing of money crops rath^ than of food crops has any 
bearing on the point?—^There I cannot speak with any authority at all. I do 
not know the Bombay agricultural side at all. I do not even know that they 
grow money crops. 

12696. I do not say they do, I wanted to know whether you had that in 
mind?—I do not know about that, 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 


Statmewt showing the huig«t grant fm' the Labour •®^*"**** 

<^<a, year and the actual ex^nditure incurred duri^ mdrZS a " 
/0S»':9» ' _ 


37<^R.e. MlfloellaneoTis Deptrtmenta— 
MiscellaneoiiE—ConmiBBtoner of Labonr. 

Accounts 

1924-26. 

Accounts 

1926-26. 

liadget imnt 
1926-27. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Us, 

(») iXreetwn. 

(1) 

2.11,624 



\*ay, travelling allowance, oontiiigencier, etc., 
of;the Commisaiotier. 

56,726 

69,600 

{it) hepres^^d Clashes. 




Pistrict •tuffs for conducting special opcrationa 
for the amelioration of depressed classes. 
Pay, fravellitig allowance, contingencio*, etc. 

A- 

1,58,043 

1,98,0C>0 

(iff) I)epre$»ed Clanset — Bettermeni, 

(1) E^tahUshment-- Pay of teachers 

1,28,37? 1 

1 

1,47,156 

2,20,600 

Contliigeneics . . «| 

13,048 

17,123 

23.?00 

(2) Supplies and Services-^ 




(a) Scholarship and stipends 

19,637 

24,039 

43,600 

(J) Sheds and equipments for schools . 

23.828 

24,886 

49.000 

(3) Orants-iti-aid—Miscellaneous—Recur¬ 
ring—(Iratits to private Institutions, 
Taluk Hoards, etc., for the better¬ 
ment of depressed classes, for open¬ 
ing new schools and hostel for Adi 
Dravidns. 

20.600 

41,269 

38,200 

(4) Oratriw-in-aid—(irants for wells, path¬ 
ways, burial grounds, sanitary 
im]>rove:nents fo** cberis in Madras 
City and construction of houses at 
Puiianthope. 

1,61 264 

1,46.847 

2.10,900 

CrimintU Trihen and SeHlemenU. 




(ie) Kallars—Reclamation 

1,61,732 

2,13,666 

3.11,000 

(c) fc'ettlement—Kavali 

76,797 

89,998 

90,000 

,, Sitanagram . 

12,068 

33,662 

16,600 


(A iDclndod in (1) Direction.) 
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StfU^ment showing ike budget gmntfor the jMbour department for the current 
official year and the actual expenditure incurred durihg 1924-25 and 
1925-26---oontd, 


d7«R.6. Mbcellaneous Departmvnt^i*— 
Mbcellaneoas—Comiabftioner of Labour. 

Accounts 

1924-25. 

Accounts 

1925-20. 

Budget grant 
1926-27. 

Criminal Tribes and Setilfments — contd. 

Bs 

Bi. 

Bs. 

Settlemont—Staarfcpuram 

20,8193 

22,847 

22,500 

„ Atiiuagar 

7.359 

8,752 

10,900 

(t>) ,» Knlaaekharapataani 

4,428 

2,65J7 

2,900 

(jf) ,f Siddhaporam . 

2,022 

3,187 

7,200 

(a?t) „ Rallavaraiu . • 

G,936 

8,723 

8,100 

{xii) „ Heformatory Pcrambur 

^ 26,746 

^ 9,607 

10,500 

[xiii) Industrial Sclio^l, Peminbur • , 

( 15,922 

17,100 

(»M’) Industrial School for girls, Nellore 

2J56 

8.339 

8^00 

{xv) Eonga Dasaris. 

11,900 

8,150 

8.100 

(xvi) Industrial Settlements—General . 

1,957 

4,416 

7,!«)0 

1 

Total 

9,08,350 

10,44.774 

13.64,700 


4 

... 

1 

Balance 

Budget grant 


outstanding 

for Advance to 


on 31st March 

be paid tn 


1926. 

1926-27. 


Bs. 

Bh. 

Loans and advances for ac(|aisition of house-sites. 

10,45,013 

5,04 500 

house building, etc. 

i 
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Sir K. V* REDDI NAYUDU, Kt., BX*, MX.Cn Mmirai. 

RipliM to tho Quootiofitiairo. 

InTKODTjCTION. 

I belong to the Kapu caste, a purely agricultural community. My kith 
and kin are tillers of the soil and producers of corn. I was Minister of Agri¬ 
culture in the Government of Madras during the first three years after the 
introduction of Heforras. I own lands of considerable extent and have always 
taken a keen interest in agriculture. 

Questions 2 and 23.—Agrxcultubal and General Education.— 1 prefer to 
answer these two questions together as they have considerable bearing upon 
each other. 

We have an Agricultural College at Coimbatore where Diplomas were prior 
to 1922 granted to successful candidates, I was’ partly responsible for having 
the college affiliated to the Madras University and the B.Sc. Degree in .Agri¬ 
culture instituted. There are no high schools at all hut there are two agri- 
cultural middle schools where instruction is imparted in vernacular. One of 
these schools was started by me but I am sorry to state that it has not 
attracted a sufficient number of students to keep it a going. 

2. [i) The supply of Professors in the College is sufficient and so it is in the 
two middle schools. I cannot say that the institutions themselves are sufficient 
in number. In the Legislative Council demands have been made during the 
last three years for an agricultural school for the Tamil part of the Province 
but how far the new institution will attract boys of the right type it is difficult 
to predict. 

(in’), (t;) and {vi) I have always held the opinion that both teachers and 
pupils in the agricultural schools should be drawn from the agricultural classes. 
While I was Minister I insisted upon boys being drawn only from those classes 
to the College Courses and in 1923 I selected the boys myself w’ith the assistance 
of the Director of Agriculture. But in this, as in other cases of Collegiate 
C’ourses, education is received by the boys with only one view, namely, entering 
the Government service. When I select^ boys I plainly told them they should 
go back to their farms and utilise the knowledge they acquired at college on 
their own fields. But this certainly had no effect on them and I found almost 
every one of them asking for a Government appointment after they obtained 
their Degrees. There is no incentive other than public service which induces 
lads to study agriculture. That is the reason why most of the pupils that 
hitherto received agricultural education, happened to belong to ^e commu¬ 
nity of Brahmins or of high class Non-Brahmins whose fathers were not actual 
agriculturists. 

(ijp) The careers of the majority of the students who have studied agri¬ 
culture have been entirely limited to public service starting as Demonstrators, 
some of them have risen to the place of a Deputy Director while others are 
employed as Professors in the College and in the Besearch institute. Very 
few have taken to the profession of agriculture. 

(x) Under the present general system of education it is not possible to 
make agriculture attractive to middle class youths. This system was conceived 
nearly 50 years ago and has been develop^ on the same old lines. At that 
time the exigencies of Government requir^ a number of clerks, officers, minis¬ 
terial and executive, in various departments such as Eevenue, Judicial, Se^^re- 
tariat and the like; and since fairly respectable careers with power and prestige 
were thrown open to Indians, University education naturally attracted a very 
large number of pupils. Conditions have changed. The requirements of 
Government are more than met and to-day we are face to face with the 
problem of unemployment among the educated middle classes. About 1,500 
graauates are being turned out of the portals of the Madras University every 
year and the number is bound to increase now that we have another University 
in the Andhra portion of the Province. The public service and the professions 
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cann^^t absorb more than 750 every year. Ihren it anetber 250 can be em¬ 
ployed by banks, firms and other agencies, there are still left more than 500 
graduates, not to speak of an equal number of under-graduates without any 
employment whatsoever. Their eduoafdon having been designed and imparted 
with a view to make them fit to be clerks and officials, those of them who were 
not so employed find themselves unfit for any other avo<;ation. Manual work 
they consider degrading. They have no training for industries, or for banking 
or trading. The result in that they find themselves unable to earn enough 
for their livelihood. They feel that their investment in educaticm has ended 
in loss. They become discontented. They turn politicians and agitators, 
with what consequences it is difficult to predict at present. Nothing concern¬ 
ing agriculture is taught to them. In fact they look down upon agriculture as 
a profession not worthy of their education, prestige, or status. 

Question 23.^ —Geneual Education. —^This system of education is quite un¬ 
suited to modern conditions and a change is required. At the stage when a 
student ]>aB8e8 his Third Form, that is to say, when he finishes his middle school 
course, I would suggest that not more than 10 per cent of the boys from the 
rural area should be allowed to take to higher or collegiate education. 

The headmaster of the school has to certify that those boys are fit for 
such cultural education. Of the remaining 90 per cent, 60 should be asked to 
go to agricultural high schools and the remaining 30 to go to industrial schools. 
This industrial and agricultural education must be made compulsory until the 
age of 16 and those boys must not be permitted to study in any other schools. 
It is too soon to give any idea of the way in which compulsory elementary 
education is working in rural areas. So far, nothing untoward has happened 
and I expect it will work all right. 

Question 6.—Agkicultural Indebtedness.—( a) (/) and (Hi) The great curse 
of the agriculturist to-day is his chronic indebtedness. The main causes of his 
borrowing are his old debts, marriage expenses, cost of educating the children, 
living beyond means, heavy interest, poor crops, vagaries of rainfall, love of 
litigation and the like. Of these it is the old debt that is most crushing. 
Pride forbids him to sell a portion of his land to clear off his debt. In my 
part of the country an acre is wwth Rs, 1,000. A.ssuming that a man has got 
three acres of land it will be wwth Rs. 3,000. If he has a debt of Rs. 1,000 
he has to pay an interest of Rs. 90 a year at the least. His 3 acres will yield 
three putties of paddy, worth about Rs. 180. Half this amount is required for 
the hist and cultivation exjienses. The balance will be Rs. 90 which will meet 
the interest he has to pay. But then he will have nothing to live by. So he 
does not pay the interest and it accumulates and in years will eat up the whole 
land. Amongst the lower classes the drink evil has spread and is now one of 
the main causes of borrowings. 

(b) The co-operative credit societies have given immense relief to the ryots. 
They have secured cheap credit for his current needs such as preparing the 
lands, sowing, transplanting, weeding, harvesting, kist paying^ and even 
marketing. But he has not been absolved from the curse of chronic indebted¬ 
ness. That is a mill stone round his neck and the co-operative movement did 
not and could not extricate him from it. The establishment of land mortgage 
banks alone can save the ryots and legislation to that effect on the lines of 
the Federal Farm Loans Act of the United States of America will have to be 
undertaken, 

(e) I am not in favour of taking any measures to control the credit of culti¬ 
vators. I do not know of any non-terminable mortgages in this Province, 
The old sap^ng ** once a mortgage always a mortgage ** is true in this Pro¬ 
vince and in the sense in which I .take it, it is always redeemable. 

Question 7.—Fragmbntawon of Holdings.—( a) Excessive sub-division of 
holdings exists in this Province as well as elsewhere in India, peidiaps more 
widely in this Province than in others. It is a settled fact. There is no deny¬ 
ing that it impairs agricultural efficiency and causes loss to the cultivator, 
T cannot think of any means for reducing this, excepting intensive cultivation. 
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(b) The ohstacle in the wey of consolidation is the Hindu h»w iiseit The 
Law of Partition and the right by birth of erery male diild for a share in the 
family property necessarily mads to fragmentation and I hnd it impossible to 
orercmne ^is dMcnlty. Hindu law is intermixed with Hindu religion and 
the cry of religion in danger will at once be raised if any attempt is made to 
alter ^e law. 

Qobstxon 8.—Ibbigatiok. — (a) 1 belong to the Godavari district which is 
blessed with one of the best irrigation systems in India. All the canals in this 
system are perennial. Non-perennial or inundation canals are not to be found 
in this district or for the matter of that in this Province. 

There are, however, several hill streams in South India which are not 
bunded up by any anicuts but which supply water in flood time. These may 
be treated as perennial, because they supply watm* quite as well as the delta 
canals throughout the period of the crop. They also All tanks. 

(i) In spite of the extensive Godavari irrigation system which irrigates 
seven lakhs of acres first cropa and three lakhs of acres second crop^ there is 
still land to the extent of 4 or d lakhs of acres capable of being irrigated by 
the existing system. I advocate extension. 

In other parts of the Province, there are various schemes proposed and 
undertaken by the Public Works Department for which plans and estimates 
have also been prepared and in some cases even sanctioned and work has been 
cfommenccMl. The most notable case amongst the sanctioned schemes is of 
(ionrKe what is known as the Mettur project, which is to cost 6 crores and 
irrigate 3 lakhs of acres besides supplementing supply to the existing area of 
10 lakhs in the Tanjore delta. Amongst those for which estimates have been 
prepared, the most important, beneficial and necessary works are (i) the 
Thungabadra Project which commands 35 lakhs of acres of famine stricken 
country and may easily supply 7 lakhs of acres, and (u) the Kistna lleservoir 
Project which commands and can easily irrigate about 10 lakhs of acres of first 
crop and 7 lakhs of acres in the second crop besides insuring the supply for 
the existing 7 lakhs under the Kistna delta. This work is considered remu¬ 
nerative. 

( 11 ) There is no question of extending tanks and ponds. They can but he 
improved. The Tank Restoration Scheme has been in operation for the Iasi 
thirty* years. For want of funds, however, suflioient progress could not be 
made. If tanks include reservoirs there are as many as 40 schemes for which 
estimates have been prepared and which are capable of irrigating several lakhs 
of acres. 

{Hi) The Industries Department has undertaken the task of boring of>era- 
tions and has been assisting the aigrots in digging wells for irrigation purposes. 
Throughout the Province nearly ten lakhs of acres of land are irrigated by 
' these wells as against thirty lakhs of acres by tanks and thirty-three lakhs of 
canals. There is a large scope for extension of irrigation under wells and if 
only Government come to the rescue imd administer the Loans Act in a more 
liberal spirit than at present, the possibilities of increased food production are 
easily realised. 

So far as I am aware finance is the first obstacle to the extension of irriga¬ 
tion in this Province. Secondly there is the policy of the Government with 
regard to the construction of irrigation works. The question of finance is not 
at present very embarrassing. Time was when the Loan Policy of the GDveni 
ment of India was limited and restricted. But after the Reforms the borrow¬ 
ing power of the Local Government has largely been increased. Formerly too 
it used to be said that loans for irrigation works would not be sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State for India, unless a definite irrigation law was passed. 
Recent attempts at legislation in this direction however have unfortunately 
failqd, hut considering that one of the greatest projects, viz., the Mettur 
Project costing about 6 croi*e8 of mpem has not only been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State but the work itself is going on, the condition precedent of 
having a definite irrigation law does not seem to be insisted on. 
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The pdicy of the Oovernment in the csonstruction of irrigation work* still 
remains a serious obstacle to the extension of irrigation. This policy may be 
briefly stated thus. The Government divide irrigation works into two classes, 
Productive and Protective. The latter are unproductive but are limited to 
the famine area and are rarely undertaken except when a crisis arises. The 
only Protective works that I am aware of and that were undertaken and 
linished, are the Rushukulia and the Mopadu projects. Both the works were 
financed by the Government of India probably from the Famine Insurance 
Fund with that Government. These w’orks must have cost about a crore of 
rupees and the net revenue therefrom does not seem to amount to an interest 
of more than one or two per cent. But the more important question is that 
of Productive works. Here the policy of Government is to undertake such 
works only as would fetch such net revenue that would amount to 6 per cent 
interest after the maintenance charges were deducted. Most of the available 
important works were undertaken and completed long ago, such as the Great 
Anicuts of Godavari, Kistna, Cauvery, and Pennar. This was at a time 
when the rate of interest was about 3^ per cent and when the rule w^as that 
Government should realise only 4 per cent interest on the amount invested, 
of course after deducting maintenance charges. Conditions have changed, the 
rate of interest has risen and easily w'orkable schemes are not available. If 
the present policy of the Government is to l>e pursued, it is apprehended that 
no new works can be und€*rtaken. Schemes there are. The amount in be 
invested on them is not also large. But if the 6 per cent rule is insisted xpon, 
they cannot be said to be productive. It is submitted that the policy of the 
Government is neither wise nor just. The benefits and advantages of irrigation 
‘S<*hemes cannot be judged by the sole standard of net revenue only. The 
material prosperity of the ryot due to the increased yield and rise in the price 
of his land, the increased food production and the consequent increase in 
national wealth cannot be ignored. In fact in a progressive State the above 
consideration ought to be the guiding factors in shaping its policy of con¬ 
structing national works of irrigation. The ))resent policy is no more than a 
commercial policy in a narrow sense and the sooner it is abolished the better 
it is for the country as well as for the Government. The increased capacity of 
the ryots to bear higher taxation not only on land but also in the matter of 
other taxes such as Excise, Stamp duty, Court fees, and the like as a result 
of their increased prosperity has also to be taken into consideration as a 
reason for changing the present policy. It must not also be forgotten that 
Irrigation is now a Provincial stibject w’^here as it was, before the Reforms, a 
■Central or Imperial subject. The jmlicy hereafter should also be provincial 
and on the lines above indicated. It may further be noted that if instead of 
taking individual schemes as separate units by themselves whereon the 
standard required for a prodtictive work is based, the Government should take 
into aewunt the entire irrigation system of the province as a unit and the 
standard of the productive nature of a work is estimated thereon, there will be 
less difficulty and greater seoi>e fca* financing irrigation schemes. So far 830 
lakhs of rupees have l)een invei^d in irrigation works in this Province and an 
interest of about 10 per cent is at present l)eing realised thereon, 

(b) I cannot say that 1 am satisfied wuth the existing methods of distri¬ 
buting canal water to cultivators. The four inch pipe introduced about 1908 
has created an amount oi discontent which has not abated to this day. Thi* 
system is, I believe, called a continnous supply system. Prior to 1908 there 
used to be what are known as Palmyrah spouts. These were of almost uniform 
siae. In flood season water used to flow to the tail end and there used to be 
an uniform supply of water throughout. But when the water fell below the 
flood level, it could be supplied only by turns in the various reaches of a canal. 
Such a system of turns is no doubt now avoided by the introduction of pipes of 
varied calibres. At the same time in actxial practice it is discovered that 
sufficient water did not flow from the 4'' pipe, with the result that the ryot is 
tempted to make breaches in the channel to sufliciently irrigate his 

lands and thereby cofiimit a breach of law submitting himself to heavy pecu¬ 
niary penalties. It has got to be admitted, however, that if we exclude the 
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4^ pipe^ the introduction of the pipe system has undoubtedly its own advan-^ 
tages. For one thing it prevents wastage of water, for another a propor¬ 
tionate supply of water is guaranteed and thirdly the simultaneous supply of 
water through the channel is secured. In this connection, perhaps, reference* 
may be made also to a rule made by the Public Works Department and Revenue’ 
Department as regards what is known as Black Water. Tliat rule enjoins 
that this water should not be used for irrigation but could only be used for' 
raising seed beds. The result is that in the lower reaches, transplantation 
cannot take place until flood water is available which takes place only in the’ 
month of July or August. In these lower reaches the fields are naturally low 
in level and rains set in about that period. The consequence is that trans*^ 
plantation is delayed and very often fields are submerged and the eventual* 
crop is either scanty or lost altogether. 

I am not aware of any methods employed to prevent wastage of water by 
evaporation or absorption in the soil. This probably is due to the fact that 
the available supply of water from the rivers is more than what is required: 
for our present needs. But if every drop of water is to be utilised for irriga¬ 
tion purposes and all the commandable area is to be brought under irrigation 
some steps to prevent wastage w’ould become necessary. It is only then that a 
greater economical use of water could l>e assured. 

At present there is no immediate necessity of devising any measures for 
economising w^ater. 

Question 10.— Fbbtilisbbs. —(a) Natural manures can no doubt be used 
profitably. But these are not available at present in large quantities. Pati 
earth (old v-illage soil) is all exhausted and is not available to-day. Green 
manure, cattle refuse, coAvdung and the rest can be had only in small quanti¬ 
ties, The cultivator knows the advantages of using these manures, but cannot 
get enough. So far as indigenous artificial fertilisers are concerned, the some¬ 
what prohibitive cost is against their use. In recent years the cost of these 
manures has gone up so high that it is not covered even in two or three years 
by the price of the increased yield. This increase in price is due to the fact 
of large quantities of these inanureK being exported to foreign countries. 
Bonemeal, fish guano and oil-cakes are enormously exported from this Pro¬ 
vince to Ceylon and other places, leaving very little in the land of their pro¬ 
duction. Reduced supply naturally increases prices. I think it is essential 
that the export of these manures should be prohibited or limited. Railway 
concessions for conveyance of the manures from place of production to the field 
should also be arranged, othervrise the cost will be i)rohihitive. When I was 
in office I raised the que^stion ami the South Indian Railway Company was 
prepared to redme fares hut 1 do not know what happened afterwards. 

(h) I am not aware of any fraudulent adulteration of fertiiiser.s of a serious 
character. Frauds, if any, are easily deteided and that means loss of credit 
to the producing firm. It is therefore very rarely indulged in. 

(c> New and improved fertiiiser.s can he popularised only by demonstration 
of better results in production, Cheapnes.s in cost so as to be within reach 
of the (ultivator and apjireciable results alone can induce him to go in for 
these manures. 

(d) The only way in which the use of <*owdiing as fuel can he discouraged 
is by reducing the cost of fuel itself. years ago, a pufti of firewood could 
be had for a ruj^ee. To-day it is worth Rs. 3-8-0. Unless it can he demons¬ 
trated that the use of cowdung as manure would fetch more money by in¬ 
creased production, than what it would cost to purchase the firewood required 
to replace the cowdung cakes, the farmer’s wife will never give up the use 
of the dung for cakes. Demonstration and propaganda, may, however, do 
a good deal, in inducing the agriculturist from not using cowdung as fuel. 

Question 17.— Agkicultural Industries. —(a) On a rough estimate I 
think the average cultivator in my part of the Province does not work for 
more than 120 days during the year. In the slack season, he mostly wastes 
his time, goes about to see his relations or attends marriages or "goes on 
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pilgrimage if he has money in hand. He does nothing which fetches him 
anything. 

(h) and (c) State aid coupled with departmental assistance and demonstra¬ 
tion will encourage the adoption of suheidiary industries suitable to local 
conditions such as sericulture and making ropes, baskets and mats. In my 
part of the country there are extensive coconut gardens and there is a large 
scope for making ropes and mats with coconut fibre. At present the outer 
portion of the (coconut is to a large extent used as fuel. The obstacles in the way 
of expansion of such new subsidiary industries are ignorance, want of educa¬ 
tion, tradition, social conditions, and the like. But these are not insurmount¬ 
able. The average ryot is fairly intelligent and is anxious to make some little 
money by subsidiary means. He rears poultry though not on an extensive 
scale. The good housewife soils eggs, milk, butter and 

(d) I do think that Government should do more to establish industries 
connected with preparation of agricultural produce for consumption as well as 
for sale and export. In my district paddy is produced largely in the delta 
and there arc rico mills in almost everj^ village. Nothing need be done in 
that direction. But we have also extensive cocontit gardens and copra is 
exported to other countries largely. There h room for a decent coconut oil 
factory in the Godavari district. 

(e) Subsidiary employment can be found by encouraging industrial con¬ 
cerns to move to rural areas. But the industry must be such that vigorous 
work can be clone in agricultural slack season. Bice mills, for instance, have 
a season of their own. In other months they are idle. During that period 
they can be used for oil pressing. Labour will be available in both periods 
excepting for about 30 or 40 days during transplantation time and a similar 
period in the harvest time. 

Question 25.— ^Welfakb op Bubal Population. —The average villager in 
this Province has po club, no recreation ground, no hospital or dispensary, no 
village road, and no post office, much less a public library. Very often water- 
supply is insufficient and such water as may bo available is often contami¬ 
nated. Schools are now spreading and the co-operative movc=>ment is extend¬ 
ing its activities but it will take a long time before w^e can have one school 
and one co-operative society for every village or group of neighbouring villages. 
Until that stage, is reached 1 do not think that there is much use in under¬ 
taking any economic survey. The average ryot is unwilling to disclose his 
economical position. 

His pride does not permit him to tell us what his debt is. He very often 
exaggerates his income except when there is an apprehension of income-tax 
being levied. If there is a co-operative society of some standing in the village, 
the members and the directors will know the economic condition of every 
member and more accurat^s information will be available, regarding the pro¬ 
duce of the land, the expenses of cultivation, other sources of income and the 
exact debt of a family and the like. I should like therefore that Government 
should wait for another decade before any economic survey is undertaken. 

Question 20.— Statistics.— (a) At present statistics of areas and crops are 
not available for zamiiidari land except in surveyed areas. In unsurveyed 
tracts of the zaniindari area, reports are no doubt sent hut these are based 
on what are known as paimush accounts and are so inaccurate that sometijnes 
lakhs of acres will be found missing. I am of opinion that accurate reports 
from zamindari tracts which form nearly a third of the extent in the Pro^ 
vince, will be of immense use, and in order to get at such reports survey 
should l)e made compulsory and the Karvain should be directed to prepare 
accurate aceouuis. At present the village officers are subject in the zaniindari 
tracts to a dual control and this leads to laxity in discharge of duties. So far 
at least as the submission of the statistical reports is concerned, the village 
officers in the zamindari tracts must be brouglit under the direett control and 
supervision of the Government revenue officers. 

The estimates of the yield of agricultural produce of such crops as paddy 
and cotton are fairly correct but in the case of dry crops a great deal of 
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difficulty is experienced in ascertnining the approximate yield. In the Ced^ 
Districts and in part of Guntur, for instance, cotton and korra are sown in 
the same held, no doubt in different rows. At present instead of Rowing a 
mixture crop over a deffnite area, the Karnam thinks that two-thir& of such 
mixture crops is cotton and one-third is korra and reports accordingly. This 
belief has often led to inaccurate estimates. If a joint crop return is ^iven, 
the higher authorities may be in a better position to estimate the approximate 
yield. 

(tt) Eail-bome Trade Returns used to be published by the Board of Revenue 
and later by the Director of Industries up till 1922. These returns were of 
some value not only in showing the extent of production in particular areas 
but also in showing the quantities available for export. 

In the erase for retrenchment, that immediately followed the introduction 
of Reforms, these returns were abolished following perhaps the action of the 
Government of India in this matter. Instead of abolishing these returns, if 
they are improved on the lines of the Report of the Railway Statistics Com¬ 
mittee they will surely serve a useful purpose. 

(Hi) At present a Census of Cattle and Implements is taken once in five 
years. This work is done rather very carelessly. The Karnam very often sits 
at his house and asks the village Vettian as to how many cattle A or B or C has 
and between them would be manufactured a census which, when used as 
evidence in courts of law, has caused immense mischief to individual litigant 
ryots. I am not how'ever sure w^hether it is worth while to improve this system 
of enumerating livestock. 

ih) At present fortnightly retail prices are compiled by the Agricultural 
Department and fortnightly wholesale prices by the Director of Industries, 
while average w*eekly prices and average monthly prices are compiled by the 
Board of Revenue. I am of opinion that all this work must be done by one 
i)igcncy and one department. 
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Oral EvidMioe. 

12697. The Chairman: Sir K. V. Reddi, you have been good enough to* 
provide the Comnaission with a very interesting memorandum which my col¬ 
leagues and I have read and we are greatly obliged to you for the trouble you 
have taken to make your views so clear. Do you wish at this stage to say 
anything in amplihcation of your note of evidence or shall I ask you one or 
two questions?—I am at your senuce. I think there are one or two points 
which I wish to place before the Commission, possibly the information is 
already before the Commission. But I should like to bring certain figures to 
your notice as to how much money is being spent on agriculture in other 
countries,* and what the producet is in other countries of two important 
crops: paddy and cotton. 

12698. Would you like to put that in the shape of a statement now, or in 
the form of a statement in writing?—I can place that before you to-mon*ow. 

12699. If you could send it to the Secretaries, that would probably be the 
best way, unless you wish to say anything on the point—No; 1 just wanted 
to place that information before you. 

12700. Do I gather that the general tendency of those figures is, in your 
mind, to show that more money might w'ith advantage be spent in this Presi¬ 
dency on those subjects?—^Yes. 

12701. From your experience (and as a Member of Government and a 
Minister of Agriculture in this Presideucj’^ it has been wide) do you feel that 
the money so far spent on research, on propaganda, and by the Agricultural 
Department generally, has shown a good return in increased prosperity? —Tt 
has been well spent, I would say. 

12702, Of course, in view of of the immense population that inhabils this 
Presidency and in face of an ancient system of agriculture, the Agidcultural 
Department is very, very, young, is it not?—It is. 

12703. So that even such research work as has been done already may be 
expec*ted to yield greater results in the future?—Yes. 

12704. It must take time to popularise new methods and new varieties?— 
Naturally. 

12705. I should like to ask you one or two questions on your memorandum 
which, I think, in most respects speaks for itself; is very clear, if I may say so. 
You were responsible for initiating a vernacular middle school, were you not?— 
Yes. 

12706. lYas your intention there to educate boys who wmdd return to their 
paternal acres?—Yes. 

12707. And you found that it failed?—It did fail. 

12708. Through lack of demand for that type of education?—Well, pos¬ 
sibly the parents thought that their boys did not learn much in the schools. 

12709. But that is really what I am saying, through lack of demand for 
that type of education?—Yes. It may be put so. 

12710. Do you think that the lack of demand is due to the fact that parents 
still wish their children to be taught English?—Not exactly. It w'as my im¬ 
pression at any rate that we could not give them a sufficiently good education 
in those schools, not one much better than what their fathers would have 
taught them on the held. 

12713. I should like to be quite clear as to your last answer. Are you 
thinking of vocational training in agriculture or" a general education in the 
vernacular?—^These schools gave a little more than t&s general ^ucation. 

12712. They were chiefly vocational, were they?—Yes, teaching was given 
in the field. 


* See Appendix, page 381. t Not printed. 
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1271S. Would you say that agriculture was one of the main subjects taught 
or that agriculture waa used as a channel of education?—^My own impression 
has been that agriculture was taught definitely as a vocation in thO middle 
schools* 

12714. As a vocation?—^Yes, 

12715. Yoti think that these schools rather slipped between two stools; they 
neither provided a good enough general education nor a sufficiently good 
vocational training?—I should think that is a correct description. 

12716. Do you feel that by any improvement in the curriculum it might 
have been possible to tneet the demand?—^Yes, and provided also provision is 
made for a little higher standard than what we could give in English in these 
middle schools. 

12717. But when I spoke of English I was of course thinking of the fact 
that in this country, at this moment, English is the only door to a University 
career. Do >ou not think that fact limits the demand for a purely verna¬ 
cular education?—It does to some extent, but I should take it that, provided 
the right kind of education is given in agriculture alone and in the verna¬ 
cular, it will serve some purpose and possibly pupils can be found. 

12718, Do you yourself feel that there is taking place and becoming appa¬ 
rent any reaction against tlje extreme demand for University education 
because of the serious unemployment amongst graduates?—J am one of those 
who think that University education has been overdone here. 

12719. Do you think the public feeb it; do you think there is any slacken¬ 
ing in the deniaiid for University education.^—Not yet generally, but I feel 
that thinking men who apply their minds to it feel that they are Wasting 
then* money on it. 

12720. Until you come to the point when parents and boys begin to realise 
what you now realise you are not likely to find a diminished demand for Uni¬ 
versity education, are you?—No; that stage has not yet been reached. 

12721, You do not look forward to the initiation of any scheme which wouM 
make agriculture attractive to middle class youths; you would feel satisfied if 
you could make it more attractive to boys of the agricultural class.®—Yes, 
that is to say, if sufficient attractions were available and they could be taught 
in such a way as to make it more profitable. 

12722. If you could give the son of a cultivator good genera] education 
of such a nature as to fit him to bo a better farmer than his father, would you 
regard that as the ideal?—Yes. 

12723. You were at pains, when you were responsible for the matter, to 
pick the entrants for the Agricultural College very carefully, T ol)serveP — 
Yes. 

12724. You y)icked mostly rural boys?—‘Yes, boys whose parents were en¬ 
gaged in ugriculture. 

12725. Do you know whether in fact many boys, the sons of cultivators, are 
at the moment in the Agricultural College at Coimbatore?—I do not know 
just now: there were three years ago. 

12726. Is it not the case that unless a gieat effort is made the usual ex- 
perien<‘e is that it is the urban boy wdio goes to the Agricultural College because 
he wishes to enter a public service?—That is so, yes. 

12727. One page 346 you are talking about the difficulty of relieving the 
indebtedness of the agriculturist and you descrihe hovr he gradually sinkv into 
a position in which ho had to choose between a hare living Im* himself and his 
family and the repayment of interest?— Yes, 

12728. And of course he chooses the former?—Yes. 

12729. Is it the fact that that choice is po.ssible when the soxccar lends the 
money while it is not possible when Government lends the money?—There are 
various reasons why hiceari is not keenly taken up; one reason is that it is not 
easily available; there is some trouble with the clerks and underlings in the 
revenue office. 
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12780. I> 0 €B that mean irksoma enquiries?--Yes, and something worse. 

12731. They may not get the whole the 100 rupees they boffowed?^ 
Quite so. 

12782. But do you not think the fact that there is rigidity in claiming tlio 
payment of interest and capital is also a cause for the relative unpopularity 
of facmriP—Of course it creates difficulties. The man would like a creditor 
who would wait longer. 

12738. The rate of interest which the sowcar charges is often not so very 
much more than the co-operajbive organisation charges^ is it?—It is about the 
same, about 9 or 10 per cent now. 

12734. But, in the case of the sowcar, if the payment of interest is not 
forthcoming there is foreclosure and it is by the monetary advantage to the 
sowcar of such foreclosing that his business is mainly financed, is it not?— 
There is the additional reason that perhaps he has an eye on tne land itself, 
thinking he can purchase it himself if the debt swells. That is why most of 
our sowcars are very often big landholders now. 

12736. They foreclose and then present themselves as prospective buyers?— 
Yes, and if the land had not been mortgaged they obtain a decree and sell the 
land. 

12736. So that even in the case of unsecured debt they manage to get the 
land in the long run very often?—Yes. 

12787. You are not very hopeful at the moment about any lessening of the 
practice of sulMlivision by inheritance?—No. 

127^. But you do think that something might be done to prevent that 
sub-division bringing about unnecessary fragmentation?—I am not aware of 
any methods. 

12739. If the methods were purely voluntary, that is, if communities agreed, 
on co-operative lines, to attempt to mitigate the evils of fragmentation, do you 
not think that that is a perfectly safe direction in which to move?—is 
rather difficult to induce our people to do it; fragmentation and partition are 
ingrained in our system; one finds it very difficult to keep the holding together. 

12740, Of course it was evolved in centuries during which war, famine and 
pestilence kept the population down at very much lower levels than it now 
stands, was it not.?^—In ancient times there was no idea of individualism; there 
was advantage in being members of a joint family; but with English education 
and British administration we have acquired, to some extent, ideas about 
individual living and competition and things of that kind; they have a holdf 
on our minds; the whole social aspect has changea. 

12741. Any extensive reduction of the population as the result of any of 
these three calamities which I have mentioned would of course effect a consi¬ 
derable meastire of consolidation by natural means?—Yes. 

32742. So that in ancient days the scheme probably did not have so serioua 
an effect, if indeed any, upon the efficiency of the agricultural system?—I 
should think so. 

12743. But nowadays with a teeming population, both sub-division and 
the consequent fragmentation do, occasionally, proceed to a point where 
agricultural efficiency is seriously reduced. But your view is that the habit 
or custom is so ingrained in the population that it would be idle to attempt 
any positive remedy?—I should think so. There is one other point: We 
bare, for instance, in Malabar less of fragmentation. In the district of Mala¬ 
bar the family property continues to be joint. There may be 100 members in 
it yet the land will be one unit, 

12744. They share the produce?—^Yes, 

12745. But they leave the family property as one working unit?—Yes, the- 
head of the family would manage it; not much advantage was derived fronu 
that; there is not much difference between the prosperity of the Tarwad and 
that of the individual in the Bast Coast whose land is only a small portion. 
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12746. Has that plan led to family strife in many cases f—^There is a 
very pecnliar law in Malabar, one man alone k in dbarge of the estate and he 
distributes what produce he thinks M to of the family* 

12747. How does it work?—It has created ite own ^McultieB and there is 
|uBt now a law on the anvil of the legislature. The advantage of large farms 
IB not recognised in this country because we cannot introduce machinery and 
things of that kind. The machinery is not suited to this country^ and espe> 
cially in my distnct there is no use for tractors. So that the disadvantage of 
fragmentation, and a disadvantage it no doubt is, is not so bad as it is believed 
to be. I do not know whether I have made myself clear. 

12748. Perfectly; it is mainly manual labour, so that the fact that many of 
the fragments are too small for the use of modern implenmnts does not matter 
so muchP—^Yes, even a man with 600 acres does not find it very convenient to 
have machinery and tractors. 

12749. Sir HpMry Lawrence: Is that in MalabarP—^No, in my own district; 
men who have 1,000 and 2,000 acres never use machinery. 

The Commusion then adjourned till 10 on Saturday, the 20th 

November^ 1926. 
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Sir K, V. REDDI NAYUDU. 

Further Oral Eviifenee. 

12750. The Chairman: You say at page .349 on Fertilisers, ** T am not aware 
of any faudulent adulteration of fertilisers of a serious character. Frauds, if 
any, are easily detected and that mean^ loss of credit to the producing firm.’’ 
That natural protectiort against adulteration does not, of course, apply to 
adulteration by middlemen or distributors, does it?—In one sense it does, 
because the producing firms always take care to see that their agents are 
reliable men. There is only one firm in this Presidency and their sales are not 
much. So in the beginning there is no chance of any frauds. 

12761. So, from your experience you do not think that adulteration of 
fertilisers, in this Presidency at any rate, is a problem?—I do not think it is 
a problem. 

12762. 1 should like to ask you a general question about agricultural in¬ 
dustries, spare-time occupations, let us call them. How far do you think 
Government is justified in expending public funds in popularising part-time 
occupations for agriculturists?—I think Government would be perfectly justi¬ 
fied in a country where most of the revenues come from the agricultural class. 
In fact, the bulk of the population is agricultural. Not merely is the land 
tax the largest tax in the Province. For instance, in my Province we have 7 
crores from land revenue and 2 crores from water tax which is also connected 
with the land. The other taxes are also incidental to land. In a sense even 
the drink revenue comes mostly from the agricultural classes. Practically all 
the taxes are paid by the agriculturists and anything done to such a class 
as that would, I think, be the duty of the Government. 

12763. That is on the question of equity as between tax*payer and tax¬ 
payer ?—Yes. 
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12754. Now, as regards the soundness of the policy towards the agricuU 
turist’s improvements, would you agree with me that a broad test that you 
can apply to all these questions is that, if the industry that you are recom* 
mending is likely to be a sufficient success to stand on its own legs after a 
reasonable period of encouragement, then you are justified in going forward? 
—^The industries that I suggested are not such as would compete with the rest 
of the world and the persons engaged cannot in the ordinary sense be said 
to be comniercialists or merchantmen. They are just intended to make up, 
during the little time that these people have at their disposal, any losses that 
they may have incurred on account of a bad season or a bad crop. It ia 
intended as a supplementary or subsidiary assistance. 

12755. What I really meant was this. I presume that you do not contem¬ 
plate a lasting expenditure of public funds or permanent apnual expenditure 
of public funds, but rather some expenditure at the outset in order to popular¬ 
ise these industries?—I would be satisfied for the present with that. 

12766. You must fix a limit to the amount of help that you are going to 
give ? —^Yes. 

12757. On page 350 you say, There is room for a decent coconut oil 
factory in the Godavari district.” Why does not somebody start one.^—Per¬ 
haps it is due to want of enterprise. Agriculturists rarely think of industries. 
Some initiation from Government, some help and incentive would be necessary 
ill the beginning. 

12758. Is it your experience that in this country there do exist opening.^ 
which, if Government point the way, are taken advantage of, but if Govern¬ 
ment do not give the lead, nothing is done?—Practically, yes. 

12759. Have you got any coconut oil factories in the Presidency?—Yes, 
on the West Coast ue iiave; there is the Tata Company in Cochin and there is 
one in Pondicherry. • 

127G0. The Tata Company does not lack enterprise as a rule, does it?— 
It does not; they have got enough funds. Unfortunately in this case there 
were some persons who did not work well and there was loss. 

12761. Tata’s Oil Works are losing?—They lost, 4 years ago, at any rate. 
I do not know the present condition. 

12762, I want to ask you a question on a small point on page 351 of your 
note. You vsay that the cattle census, when used as evidence in courts of law, 
has caiLsed immense miscliitef to individual litigant ryots. Is the statement 
accepted ns preappointed evidence by courts in this country?—It is looked 
upon as a i)uhlic document, a document prepared by a public officer in the 
discharge of his duties according to the Evidence Act; so it is used as evidence. 
The Census Beport itself is not, but it is looked upon in another light alto¬ 
gether, 

12763. Is that not sometimes traversed successfully?—It all depends upon 
the circumstances of each particular case. 

12764. You mean individual hardshij)?—Yes. 

12765. I do not know whether you wish to expand the information provided 
in the figures which you were good enough to hand in after adjournment last 
night?—I have only one or two remarks to make with reference .to each of 
these statements. 

12766. Perhaps I might say that statement No. 1 shows the amount spent 
annually by the Government of Madras on agriculture?—^Yes. I just wish to 
point out that that is a very small proportion. For instance, the total re¬ 
venue is 17 crores and we are spending only *9 per cent of that. 

12767. If you take the land revenue which is in column 8, it is 6 to 7 
crores and the percentage spent on agriculture would not come to 3, per cent P 
—^That is only to show that very little money is being spent in the Province 
on agriculture when we remember that the bulk of the revenue comes from 
the land; that is the first statement. As regards the second statement, it is 
a comparative statement of different countries. Whereas the United States 
of America are spending Ps. 1,081 per 1,000 of populatuion, we in Madras are 
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Spending Bs. 24-6-0 and India is spending Es. 83-10-8. I agree that popula¬ 
tions difiFer. Our population is very large and the revenues of the United 
States of America are of course very large. All the same, I suhniit that 
Bs. 24 per 1,000 people is a small stun. I may now refer to the third state¬ 
ment; the paddy yield in Madras is only half a ton per acre; when we come 
to Spain it is about 2i tons per acre. I may be wrong in my hgures but these 
are the figures supplied to me by the ^retariat when I was in office. Italy 
has IJ tons yield per acre. Considering that we have some of the best rivers 
in this country and considering also that our land is not poorer in quality 
than that of other countries, with the bountiful sun we have got, one fails to 
understand why we are producing so little. If science is applied, imi)rove- 
ments are effected, new strains are evolved and all that should be done is done, 
then possibly our yield can be increased. That is, however, a matter for your 
investigation. I am just putting it as a point that has occurred to me. 

12768. The outturn of paddy in Spain is about 21 tons per acre?—Yes. 

12769. What is the yield per acre in the United States of America?—It is 
four-fifths of a ton, 

12770. Are you certain that that is not the 12 months* yield per acre 
whereas yours is the crop yield per acre?—^The majority of fields in this 
country give us only one crop. It is only in the deltas and other places that 
two crops are raised, but the second crop is always unreliable. 

12771. You have known this Presidency and [larticularly its agricultural 
life for a long time. Have you gathered that any change has taken place in 
the outlook of the rural population or in their standard of living?—I cannot 
say that any appreciable change has taken place; but 1 assume that, ever 
since the canal system was introduced, we have got undoubtedly a better 
standard of living but it is not as is to be found in other countries. 

12772. Do you think there is a growing demand for a better standard of 
living; do you see any change in that direction?—Yes, I think it is practical 
human nature. I cannot say that my observation pointed it out to me, but 
something tells me that every man tries to live better than he is living at 
present. He wishes to have a better standard of life, better food, better 
clothing, better housing and so on. 

12773. But you cannot say you notice any increase in the manifestation of 
that tendency?—^No appreciable increase. 

12774. Is it your experience that the Reforms of 1919, and the discussions 
in the legislature on agricultural subjects which have no doubt in this Presi¬ 
dency followed those Reforms, have had the effect of quickening public interest 
in agricultural questions?—No, except in a certain class which is more or less 
devoting itself to politics. 1 do not think the Reforms have touched the 
agricultural population. 

12775. You do not think that there has been any stimulating of the agri¬ 
culturists in this matter by the politically-minded class?—^No, except a vague 
fear that something is wrong with the Government and things of that kind. 
Those ideas have been inculcated, I know, but they do not know what it is 
actually. People say everything is wrong with the Government and every¬ 
thing is wrong with the Legislative Councils and with the Ministers, but when 
they are asked what it is, nobody is able to say. 

12776. That phenomenon is not confined to India, I can assure you from 
my own experience. You cannot tell me that you think the general effect 
of an increased interest in politics has been to quicken interest in agricultural 
affairs?—^I do not think I can say that. 

12777. Can you say that that same experience has had an influence in 
educating the intelligentsia, as it is sometimes called^ in rural matters and 
rural economy P—^My own belief is that the intelligentsia do not take any real 
interest at all In rural economics. 

12778. Are they only interested in so far as those two things touch upon 
political values? Is that the point?—Politicians only take care of themselves, 
iSiey want something which they call by various names, but they do not im- 
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part it to the villagers. The villagers’ demand is only an ignorant demand; 
they do not know what it is that the politicians are aasking for. I wonder 
whether many politicians themselves know what they are asking for. 

12779. Do you think it would he a good thing if a University degree in 
rural economics were instituted?—am not a great believer in the science of 
economics. 

12780. Rural economics in its widest sense touching the general life 
the cultivator, not sptematised political economy applied to rural life; would 
a degree in that subject make any contribution towards a better appreciation 
of the rural problems by the intelligentsia?—I do not think it would serve 
any puri^ose. T would rather prefer the Minister in charge of Local Self- 
Government to have a scheme for himself of rural reconstruction for supply¬ 
ing each village with a school, a road, a library, a hospital, a recreation 
ground, etc. If a programme of that sort for a number of years is kept in 
view and carried out, it will certainly do more good than any such education 
which may be attempted. 

12781. Professor Oangnhe : How can you draw up a programme without 
any economic data?—Economic data are necessa^, I agree; but for the pur¬ 
poses 1 am mentioning, I do not think any original economic data are re¬ 
quired. For instance, 1 do not think it is absolutely necessary, for the pur¬ 
poses I am speaking of, to know what a man has got, what is his debt, what 
his property is worth, what his annual yield is, and so on. 

12782. The Chairman : Are you influenced at all in that view by any opi¬ 
nion as to the merits of so called Western economics as applied to Indian 
conditions?—1 have in my humble way tried to do some work in that line^ 
When I was President of a Taluk Board I tried to get information from 
villagers; when I wanted to know what a cultivator paid for his cattle, he- 
told me he paid Rs. 200 when he had only paid Rs. 100; when I asked him 
what his debt w^as he would not tell me his actual debt; he would put it at a 
low figure and being afraid of income-tax he would not tell us what his 
income w^as. So that there is considerable difficulty in finding out the true 
state of affiairs. 

12783. You have had much experience, and I want to find out whether by 
any educative moans, either in the high schools or in the Universities, it is 
possible to render the educated class more sympathetic towards the needs of 
the rural classes?—Of course it must be admitted that education will do a 
good deal, but how far it is enough to change national characteristics, and 
how far immediate results can be expected from such education it is difficult 
to say. For instance, w’e have had University education for the last 60 years, 
and I do not think 1 can say that education has helped us in that way. 

12784. It has been of the right type?—I do not think it has been. I have 
said in my note that the education we receive at present is not of the right 
type. 

12786. You have failed to get education of the right type. You say that 
in this note?—Yes, 

12786. That is as far as iniddte schools go; is it not?—1 have said that 
after the middle schools some education in the professional lines, such as 
agriculture and industry, should be given. 

12787. Do you not think it would be a good thing to carry that forward 
into the Universities and attempt to give learners at the Universities some 
education in and knowledge of agricultural problems and rural life generally ? 
—I would limit University education to purely cultural purposes, that is, for 
the development of the culture of the individual. I would rather separate 
agricultural and industrial education from University education and utilise 
it merely as a means of making, if I may say so, two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. 

12788. You do not think, for instance, that as a qualification for public 
service in departments other than the Agricultural Department a degree in 
rural economics in its broadest sense mi^t be in the public interest?—I da 
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not think so, because I find that this economics would he very rarely required 
•in the public services, 

12789. Rural economics in its broadest sense^ I repeat, is not merely the 
application of systematised political economy to agricultural subjects; I am 
thinking rather more of a broadly devised course on rural life and rural 
welfare as those are touched by the economic conditions of the country side? 
—I can only answer that the science of economics, both political and rural, 
is a new thing in my country; it is much more new here than in g^er coun- 
tries. Unless I am sure of the particular curriculum I shall not oe able to 
give an opinion on that. 

12790. Do you agree with me that it is very important, if possible, to 
excite sympathy for and interest in the welfare of the cultivator in the minds 
of the ^ucated classes of the country —Of course it will he very desirable 
and very patriotic, 

12791. Could you suggest any constructive measure by which this might 
he achieved? I am a believer in the theory that the desire to work for the 
people is instinctive and intuitive; patriotism alone can induce a man to 
work for his people —Education alone, whatever shape you give to it, will 
not be able to achieve it. Unless people learn to be more patriotic than they 
are at present, they will not achieve anything in the sense of doing something 
for the people. 

12792. And even in the case of the large landholders, there are very few 
who take an active personal interest to the same extent as the landholders 
in England do?—Yes, I am sorry to admit that, but I believe it is so. There 
are of course exceptions; some landlords do take a real interest in their 
tenants; but on the whole, the touch between landlord and tenant is very 
'small. 

12793. The tradition of a country life is not established in the same way 
in this country?—I do not know much about England; but I am afraid here 
it is not to the extent to which we are accustomed to read about as to England. 

12794. And you can make no positive suggestions with a view to achieving 
those two desiderata, namely, wider interest on the part of the landholder 
in the business of the countryside generally and wider knowledge of and 
sympathy with the cultivators’ affairs on the part of the educated urban 
classes?—I should think the first is almost an impossibility, because of the 
existing relations between the zamindar and the -tenant. The tenant has 
very little to do with the zamindar nowadays except to pay his rent. All 
his relations are with Government, and the Government have taken all the 
powers of the zamindar; the zamindar has only to pay his peish-cush and 
r^eive what he gets from the tenant; permanent occupancy rights have been 
given to the tenant ; the zamindar cannot eject him, that is not within his 
power. There is no corresponding relation between the two, so that I should 
think hereafter to expect any such interest on the part of the zamindar for 
the tenants is out of the question. As regards educated men taking inter^t 
in rural affairs and serving their countrymen by helping them to raise their 
standard of living, I think those things are possible, but I do not know 
whether under the present circumstances it will be easy to achieve. 

12795. Sir Henry Lawrence : You have, I believe, visited Bombay on 
various occasions P—^Yes. 

12796. You have been able to compare the position in the neighbouring 
districts of Bombay with that of the neighbouring districts of Madras?—^Very 
little; I cannot say I have much experience of the countryside; I have visited 
the city more often than the countryside in Bombay. 

12797. Well, we have an idea that in Bombay there has been a consider* 
able awakening of public spirit among people who represent the Taluka or 
District Local Boards, and that a good deal of public work is being done 
during the last few years. I gather you do not hold the same view in regard 
to your Taluk and District Local Boards?—No. 
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12798. Is there any special reason in Bombay to account for such a diilter* 
enoe? Do you admit that there is such a difference?—I cannot tell that, 
unless 1 know the conditions in Bombay. 

12799. You have seen something of them?—T did, but not enough to form 
an opinion. 

12800. Were you not struck by any difference in the interest that the 
people take in local self-government?—^Yes, and the work that is being done 
by the representatives of the people on the Municipalities and Local Boards. 
I do not think I can say there is much difference so far as I have seen, but I 
have not seen much of Bombay. 

12801, You have seen nothing to cause you to take a pessimistic view. It 
is just the difference between an optimistic and a pessimistic outlook, is it? 
—^1 cannot answer that question; it of course depends upon the temperament. 

12802. We were told by a witness yesterday that in Bombay people are 
generally richer and among the agriculturist and industrial classes there is a 
higher standard of living?—I cannot agree with that proposition. If you 
take the cities it is all right; but I think the Deccan ryots are much poorer 
than our ryots; as a matter of fact if I can judge them on the one or two 
occasions 1 saw the houses they live in, the food they eat, and the dress 
they wear, and the very look of the men, I should certainly think that the 
Madras ryot is far better off than the Deccan ryot. 

12803. That is a very interesting point of view. Is the standard of wages 
higher in Madras than in Bombay!^—cannot tell you because I do not know 
the wages in Bombaj\ T know the wages here; if you can tell me what wages 
the ryots of the Bombay Deccan get I may be able to say, 

12804. Sir Ganga Bam : Can you say what the agricultural wages here 
are P—It ranges from Re. 0-6-0 to Re. 1; it rises to Re. 1 in the season; in 
the off season it ranges between As. 6 and As. 12. 

We were told yesterday that it was 2 annas. 

12805. The Baja of Barlakimedi: That is, in the Agency tracts; they are 
hill tracts, where labour is not at all needed?—I was referring to the delta 
tracts; I come from the Godavari district. 

12806. Sir Kenry Lawrence : In your statement you say that one of the 
causes that are unfavourable to the ryot is expenditure on drink?—^Yes, the 
lower classes. 

12807. Only the lower classes?—^Yes. 

12808. What proportion of the families in Madras you would suggest have 
the drinking habit?—Almost all the labouring classes, and a few amongst the 
tenants, that is, those who have only small holdings. 

12809. Would you put that at one-third of the population?—I have not 
thought over that matter, but considering that we get 4 to 6 crores of rupees 
from the abkari revenue 1 think it ought to be a little more than that. 

12310. Rather more than one-third?—^1 am not sure because I have never 
calculated it. 

12811. Have you got no figures at all to show what proportion of your 
total population is given to drinking?— 1 do not know of any; probably the 
Excise Minister will be able to answer that. I was not in charge of that 
department. 

12812. Do you think it would be something less than half the total?—1 
should think so; it is a pure guess. 

12813. Your excise revenue, you say, is about Rs. 5 crores?—^Yes, about 
5 crores. 

12814. The Government take a very large proportion of the price for a 
bottle of country liquor, do they not?—Yes. 

1281^. Can you tell me what i^roportion that is?—I cannot. 

12816. Will it be five-sixths or nine-tenths?—I have no idea. 
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12817. In Bombay it might be about four-fifths P—^Yes. 

12818. Jn this Presidency, presumably, it would be something similar P— 
Yes. 

12819. S« that the total expenditure on drink would be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 6 croresP—Probably. 

12820. And your population is about 4 croresP—Yea, 41 millions. 

12821. So that, roughly, the expenditure per head is Rs. 1-8-0; have you 
worked that outP—It was worked out, but I do not remember the figure 
exactly; it must be somewhere about that figure. Some time ago, this Gov¬ 
ernment was complaining that our abkari charges were more than in other 
Provinces, and that we were paying more per head. 

12B22. 1 just want to arrive at some idea of the figure that the people 
expend ?—^Yes. 

12828. That is Rs. 1-8-0 per head; that represents 2 annas per month, 
does it not?—1 have a vague impression that Sir Charles Todhunter put it 
at Rs. 2-12-0. I do not know whether he is referring to this figure, but I 
have some impression of that kind; it is Rs. 2-11-0 if I am not mistaken. 

12S24 Per what? Per head?—^Yes, per head. 

12825. For the year?—I should think so. 

12826. T want to get a figure which represents the expenditure of the 
drinking man in the drinking family. You have never worked that out?— 
No. 

12827. You make the general statement that it is a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to the debt or poverty of the ryot?—^Yes, a general observation not based 
upon any of bhase figures; a general impression that in the lower classes money 
is being spent on drink which they might have saved and used for better 
purposes. 

12828. You can give us no further indication of what the total amount is 
in a drinking family per head?—No. 

12829. On the question of emigration, are you acquainted with any men 
who have emigrated for a period and have returned to this country?—The 
people of my district go mostly only to Burma. 

12830. Which is your district?—^The Godavari district in the Northern 
Circars; the people from the delta, that is the lower classes, the toddy drawers 
and the depressed classes, go to Burma and come back. 

12831. Do they improve their economic position by going there?—I should 
think so, hecaiiao I found some of them bringing money from Burma and 
purchasing lands here, 

12832. Were those the depressed classes?—Some of them; the class called 
the Shettibalijasy corresponding to the toddy drawers, is more improved than 
others. 

12833. They are not untouchables?—^They are not; hut I know of Panrha^ 
mas, who are untouchables, going to Burma and coming back with a little 
money. 

12834, Do they come hack with an improved standard of living?—I cannot 
tell that, but T know they are better off in circumstances; they own land, and 
they possibly dress better than their fellows in the village. 

12835. Do you find any difference in their moral standard or in their 
outlook on life; are they more ambitious; do they cause any trouble in their 
villages?—No, they do not cause any trouble that I know of, 

12836- So that, on the whole, this emigration is beneficial?—So far as 
Burma is concerned, I should think the people are improved, they are better 
off for it. 

12837. Have you any views on emigration to other places, to Ceylon?— 
No, except what we read in the papers; the Assam troubles and the Ceylon 
troubles are common property now. There is a vague and general impression 
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in the country that something is wrong with the means by which this ^igrEi- 
tion takes place, the KanganU play false and there is another vague impres* 
eioii that aomethina is wrong in those places, that they are not well treated 
and things of that kind, but I have no evidence to go upon* 

12838. Nothing more than the vague impression that the Ministers are not 
doing their job?—No. 

12839. Do you think that those conditions of emigration could be im¬ 
proved?—I have not studied that question at all, but I have that vague im¬ 
pression, again, that something better could be done. 

12840. Is emigration permitted to other places overseas?—I thought it 
was stopped, (was it not?) to Fiji, Mauritius and other places. 

12841. It is completely stopped, is it?—I cannot definitely tell. 

12842. Professor Gangulee : Not completely; indentured labour is stopped 
by the Act of 1922?—Something of that kind happened; so far as I know, 
many people are not going from this country to those parts. 

12843. Sir Henry Lawrence : If it is not prohibited, it is at any rate dis¬ 
couraged P—^Yes. 

12844. Do you think it is rightly discouraged?—Well, it is right in places 
where labour is sparse, but if there are districts where there are more men 
than we want, I should certainly be glad if some of them go out and come back 
with a little money, provided of course they are better treated there. 

12845. Do you think that would be the general view of educated opinion 
in Madras ?—At least those that belong to my school of politics think like that. 

1284(). How would you label your school of politics?—I am known as a 
Justicite. We have in Madras the Justice party, the Swaraj party and the 
Congress party. 

12847. Those who hold with you would take that view ?—Yes, I should think 
«o. 

12848. Sir Oanga Ham: May I ask you, first ot all, a personal question? 
You say you belong to the zamiiidari class?—No, I have never said that; I 
belong to the agriculturist class; 1 am a farmer’s son. 

12849. That is what 1 mean; have you any lands?—I have. 

12850. How much ?—^About 200 acres. 

12851. In the Godavari district?—Yes. 

12852. You also lease land to the tenant?—Yes. 

12853. Then, you do not suggest that the land can ever be regarded as a 
profession, or that agriculture can be made a profession. I understand that 
ail the people here who own lands, as soon as they become a little educated, 
come to the High Court to practise?—^Yes. 

12854. They leave the land to tenants; in that case, what improvement in 
agriculture can you possibly expect?—^Well, not from these educated classes 
surely, but from the others; 1 am only perhaps one in a million. 

12855. Are there a million landholders here who own large areas of land ?— 
Not large areas, but thej^ own small areas. 

12856. What area of land would you consider sufficient to attract a man 
to agriculture as a profession, so that he would not go to practise in the 
Courts?—In my district 6 acres. 

12857. For the educated classes, how much would an ambitious educated 
man require? I understand that you are owning 200 acres, hut you do not 
consider it worth while to settle on the land?—I c?an. 

12858. How much land, do you think, would attract an educated man?— 
It is not merely a question of the extent of the land; the educated men think 
that there are careers open to them, whidi will be more dignified. 

12859. It is the amenities of life that they require, is it?—^Yesj we are 
accustomed to town life, which we do not find in our villages; we want society, 
newspapers, discussions, politics and lots of other things. 
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12860. Yon cannot suggest any constructive scheme by which agriculture^ 
can become a profession amongst the rising generation P—It is a profession, 
but it is not the profession of the educated classes. 

12861. But people are getting educated; the erase is now for educating 
everybody; do you mean to say that agriculture will go to the wall then ?— 
It will never go to the wall, because there are always a sufficient number of 
men in the village and in the fields to look after it. 

12862. Do you mean uneducated people?—^Uneducated or half educated, 

12863. T understand you were Minister for three years *—^Yes. 

12864. Did you ever represent to Government that they are spending only 
1 per cent of the revenue on agriculture?—I have done that all luy life,. 
These figures were taken from a speech which I made defending the i>olicy 
of Government, and asking for more money when tbe opposition wanted a 
lump sum cut of Rs. 2 lakhs out of the provision of Rs. 14 Inkhs, 

12865. Did you represent to Government nil these views that you have 
given us in this memorandum?—It was not necessary to represent to Gov¬ 
ernment, because T was part of the Government : 1 had to represent to the 
Legislative Council, and 1 did so .speaking in the Legislative Council. 

12866, Under the head of Irrigation, you give a lot of figures; are you 
quite certain of your figures?—T must apologise to the Commission, for this 
reason. I was engaged in the elections till the 8th of this month; I did not 
see the Questionnaire; T did not receive any notice of it personally myself; 
I arrived here on the 10th, and T had only three days to prepare luy replies 
I will not vouchsafe for the correctness of these figures. 

12867. I sec that there are three or four projects for irrigation on the 
anvil of the Legislature; the one you mention is the Mettur project; that, 
you sayj has been sanctioned?—^Yes. 

12868. And the work is going on ?—Yes. 

12869. Is that project a i>rodiictive or protective one?—It is put under 
productive schemes. 

12870. How ? Six crores at 6 per cent means 36 lakhs; divided by 3 lakhs 
it means Rs. 12 per acre; do you think the landholder will ever be able to pay 
Rs. 12 an acre? Then you must also add the working expenses at 25 per 
cent at least; that means Rs. 15 an acre.^—^Yes. 

12871. If Rs. 15 an acre is to be charged to the landholders, how can you 
call it productive?—There are people who are prepared to pay even higher 
rates. I remember in the Legislative Council a member from Coimbatore* 
saying that, if what is known as the Bhavani project were carried out, there 
are people who would be prepared to pay even Rs. 40 an acre. 

12872. Then your whole difficulty is solved. If you charge the people who* 
use Government water at the rate of even Rs. 10, you make at least Rs. 10 
crores?—In a general form like that, it is rather difficult to work out; each 
scheme will have to be taken by itself of course. Government would construct 
these productive works, provided it came within their standard. Sometimes, 
people who have no other means of growing crox)s may be willing to pav a 
higher rate. 

12873. Have you ever consulted these people whether they are willing to 
pay Rs. 15 per acre?—^No. 

12874. Have Government consulted them?—I should think so. 

12875. What is the acreage rate for water?—-I am not quite sure of the 
figures. 

12876. You say it is 6 crores; I say at 6 per cent it means 36 lakhs; add 
to that 25 per cent for working expenses, that means Rs. 15 per acre?_^Yes. 

12877. Are the people willing to pay so much? If people are willing to 
pay so much, every protective work becomes productive?—No doubt, it does. 

12878. You were telling me about the Bhavani project. I saw some figures 
in this morning's Madras Mail, and according to those figures it comes to 
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Rs. 15 an and if you add the working expenses it oatnes to Bs. 20; 
with regard to the Bellary West Canal project, it will come to Bs. 90 an acre, 
which means ,Rs. 100 an acre including the working expenses; Rs. 90 lakhs 
is going to be the cost for a project to irrigate 67,000 acres. Can you sugg^t 
anything in that? Is it true that these figures are correct and yet, with 
these figures before you, you would call these projects productive?—I thought 
you were questioning me as to the correctness of my figures; I think they 
are correct in the sense that I have taken them from the speeches of two 
responsible Ministers and Members of Government. On the whole, I can 
claim them to be correct. 

12879. That is how it works out. All I ask is, what is the future of the 
Madras Presidency as regards irrigation if irrigation projects like that make 
the people pay Rs. 15?—I do not advocate the payment of Rs. 15 at all. On 
the other hand if you have s^^en the other paragraphs where I question the 
policy of the Government I suggested that the 6 per cent rule ought not to be 
enforced. 

12880. Then what should he enforced ? The Government credit is now only 
3 per cent.^^—Yes. 

12881. Perhaps when the Secretary of State laid that down it was 6 per 
cent. You think that Government should give the money at 2 per cent and 
let the general tax-payer pay the rest?—I should think so; yes, it conies to 
that, probably. 1 said that this rule ought not to be enforc^ but that they 
must be prepared to suffer a certain amount of loss. 

12882. Loss from what source?—The general tax-payer’s money. 

12883. The general tax-x)ayer has to pay the money for the lienefit of the 
agriculturist?—Yes, because it will improve the national wealth and will im¬ 
prove the food supply of the country. 

12884. You say that teachers should come from the agricultural classes. 
Is there a caste of the agricultural class. Will you define the agricultural 
class?—I understand it in the sense that all those who are engaged in the 
profession of agriculture belong to the agricultiiral class. 

12885. When you talk of the teachers of that class what do you mean by 
that? A man whose father was an agriculturist, but who himself has never 
done any agriculture?—I drew a distinction between the Brahmnis and the 
high caste Non-Brahmins who do not actually concern themselves in cultiva¬ 
tion. The teachers come from that class and even the boys are coming from 
that class at present. My idea is that both the teachers and the boys should 
t ome from that class. 

12886. Properly speaking what I learn is that the depressed class is the 
only class which is to be considered as the agriculturist class generally?—I 
will not accept that at all. J belong to the agriculturist class. My father 
and forefathers belonged to the agriculturist class and my brothers and 
brothers-in-law are tilling the soil to-day. 

12887. Why have you not made agriculture a profession? Why go to law? 
• Because I find law more profitable. 

The Chairman : You are not speaking for the whole Commission, Sir Ganga 
Bam, when you say that we learn that the depressed classes alone are the 
agriculturists. Some of us did not at all gather that yesterday. 

lUBSS, Sir Ganga Bam: When you say first crop and second crop, do you 
mean from the same field?—Yes. 

2889. Do you take two crops always?—In some cases; not always. In 
the delta some lands are given what is known as a turn, or the closed canal 
and the open canal as they call it. They give us water for some fields. One 
section gets it and another section does not get it. 

12890. Sir Thomas MiddUton : I see from your precis that you have taken 
a great personal interest in the Agricultural Department. You have your¬ 
self selected the young men who went to the Coimbatore College but at the 
end of their course these young men disappointed you by seeking Govern¬ 
ment service?—They did. 
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12891. What remmieration would th^y get in Government seTvioe? How 
much a month ?—After the college course, I suppose they start on Re, 80 or 
90 a month as Demonstrators. 

12$92. How many acres of land in your district would one of these young 
men have needed in order to make Es. 80 a month from their improved edu* 
cation P*—20 to 26 acres. 

12893. Twenty to twenty-five acres? I think you must be estimating tl*e 
gross proceeds from 20 to 25 acres. Remember that in order to get value for 
his education he has to increase the value of the produce ?<*-"Ye8* 

12894. He would have to be a very clever man to get that from 25 acres? 
—Yes. I see the mistake; it ought to be fifty acres. 

12895. How many of these ordinary college students could command 60 
acres ?—Very few. 

12896. Then may I put it in this way, that the college student is a believer 
in economics and that you are not?—^Very likely. 

12897. Is that the explanation, do you think?—It is possible. I do not 
put it on that ground because I think I can claim a certain knowledge of our 
people. The one desire of the people is the belief that there is dignity and 
power in office, which they do not get when they are cm the land. Cireunk- 
stances have so conspired for the last 40 or 50 years. For instance, a Revenue 
Inspector on Rs. 30 or 40 is much more respected than a landholder with 200 
acres or with 1 or 2 lakhs to his credit. That man has to get up and salute 
the Revenue Inspector when he passes. We have things which you never find 
in any other country. All that means that people have been drawn away 
from the land. 

12898. 1 appreciate that difficulty. Now, is there any organised attempt 
to combat that feeling in the students* mind?—Yes; I should think so. Our 
own party, the Non-Brahmin party in Madras, has been trying its level 
best to remove these difficulties. 

12899. You point out very clearly the rate at which unemployment is 
increasing among graduates?—^Yes. 

12900. You say, Their education.** that is, the ITniversity students* 
education, ** having been designed and imparted with a view to make them 
fit to be clerks and officials.** Now 1 ask you the question, has it been designed 
for that purpose?—It is difficult for me at this distance of time to say what 
the original design of the original framers was; !nrt it turned out to be the 
fact. They wanted men; there can be no doubt about that. The early offi¬ 
cials and authorities of this country wanted some medium by which they could! 
carry on the Government. 

12901. I am aware that 70 or 80 years ago there was this definite policy; 
but I was under the impression that in the interval the policy of University 
bodies had been entirely modified?—There was a change in 1904 and recently 
in our own Province during the first Ministry and the sec^ond Mmistry; but 
not much change has been effected by these new Actsv 

12902. Having that statement of yours in mind, I was very much surprised 
to hear you say that you yourself would confine Universities to cultural sub¬ 
jects ?—^Yes. 

12903. And that you would employ, shall w© say, tochnical high schools or 
technical institutions for all other subjects?—Yes. 

12904. Is it your view that agriculture for example or engineering may 
not be a cultural subject?—From University education I would not exclude 
that at all. I would leave the engineering side of it, the scientific side, even 
the agriculture side. That ought to be done by the University. I was only 
thinking of the requirements up to the age of 16. Those of course that are 
fit for scientific education, for engineering and other sciences, certainly will 
have to go to the college, 

12905. What I wanted to get your view on is tHie paroper University policy 
to ado]3t for a set of conditions such as we are faced with. Would you approve 
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of Unlvoreiti^H introducing^ 80 far as they go, such subjects as engineering;, 
commerce, agriculture, as has been done in the UniTersities of Europe ? —Yes*. 

12906. You would approve of that and would not confine Universities to** 
literary subjects P-^No. In culture I would include the higher sciences, 
whether they be agriculture or anything else. 

12907. I wanted to make quite clear what your intention was. You. 
make a very interesting suggestion about the selection of 10 per cent of the- 
boys from rural areas?—You need not take the figures exactly at 10 per 
cent. I meant only to say a certain proportion. 

12908. Is it to be a certain proportion in all the rural areas of the Presi¬ 
dency or would you go from area to area and fix a number to be taken from 
that particular locality who could be allowed to enter the higher institutions? 
—I do not think that I would give any attention to that. Particular areas 
were not in my mind at that time, but 1 suppose when it comes to a question 
of practical weorking out, some such thing has to be considered. 

12909. I tried to work out the matter practically and I was at once up» 
against this difficulty of how you are to decide what boys are to go forward? 

—The headmaster of school can certify that they are fit. 

12910. Headmasters differ in knowledge, experience and quality in every 
taluk. How can you get the headmaster to certify?—T quite agree but my 
difficulty was this. Borne step has to be taken against what is going on just 
now; this is only given as the basis; T may be wrong and better schemes might 
be conceived. But T was only driving at this, that the present system of 
education must cease and something more practical and more useful to the 
country adopted. Probably I was wrong in giving the percentage. 

12911. 1 agree with the object which you have in view, but I cannot see 
how the meth^s would work out?—I see the difficulty. 

12912. Can we, in practice, get away from the old and despised system of 
examinations.®—Weil, there were days when there were no examinations and 
I believe that even now in some cases where diplomas are given they are not 
merely based upon examination but on the experience of the teacher of the 
boy in the class and what he knows and sees in the boys. 

12913, It is an easy matter when you have a small number but it is a 
matter of some difficulty when you come to deal with all the children of the 
Presidency. How can you do that?—I see the difficulty. 

12914. You say in quite another connection I do not know of any non- 
terminable mortgages in this Province. The old saying * once a mortgage 
always a mortgage’ is true in this Province.** Have you never heard of a 
sinking fund in this Province?—Not in land, 

12915. Is there any reason why that method of repayment should not be 
introduced?—It has not been in vogue here. I know of no case of that kind. 

12916. Dr, Hyder : I find on comparison that your figures are quite correct,. 
3 lakhs?—Yes. 

12917, I understand you are not satisfied with the loan policy followed 
by the Government of Madras?—am not. 

12918. You say that the six per cent rule stands in the way and you want 
to abrogate it?—Yes. 

12919. 1 should like to go into that question. There is scope for irrigation 
here in this Presidency?—^Tbere is. 

12920. You say financial difficulty stands in the way?—^And the policy of 
Government. 

12921. Take the Mettur project. Suppose after deducting the working 
expenses the project is not expected to return 6 per cent, your view is that 
if the policy were rigidly followed that project would not be constructed?*— 
Yes. 

12922. But 1 think the Government could not depart from the policy laid 
down in the Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, because there arer 
a number of other things which ought to be taken into account. 1 do not ^ 
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^now what arithmetical calculation has been made. Taking into account the 
area that will be irrigated, I suppose this Mettur project gives only a return 
•of Rs. 3-8-0?—^We will assume that and proceed, 

12923. Then with reference to the indirect charges, I want to draw your 
particular attention to a chapter in the Indian Irrigation Commission's report 
where it is said that these indirect charges vary with the nature of the pro¬ 
ject?—It is some time since I read the report, probably 8 years ago. 

12924. I will tell you the substance. Indirect charges will vary with the 
project? If the project will yield much there will also l>e an indirect incr^se 
in the revenues of Government; if the direct yield is small the indirect yield 
also will be small; taking Rs. 3-8-0 as direct yield and 25 per cent ^ the 
indirect yield that will give Rs. 4-8-0. Then this project would remain not 
unconstructed. But there are one or two factors which if brought to the 
notice of the Government would lead to construction, leading to an increase 
in resources and the avoidance of cost entailed in future measures of famine 
relief. If those factors were taken into account and the factor of increase 
in the future resources of the country were also taken into account I think 
many of the projects which at first sight seem unproductive would become 
productive —Yes. 

12925. I want to know if that matter has been threshed out in the Legis¬ 
lature of the Madras Presidency? Not in that light. But the general run 
of the members of the Legislative Council will almost be of the same opinion 
as myself, that the Government policy is too rigid and that a little loss need 
not be feared; that the incidental advantages, what you call indirect advan- 
-tages, would outweigh such disadvantages as additional expenditure that the 
‘Government may have to incur. 

12926. Both as regards famine relief and the probable increase that may 
take place in the resources?—And also the capacity to bear additional taxes 
in other directions. If it is worked out like that, probably there will he 
many projects which might he taken up. 

12927. With reference to the question of a philosophical nature put by 
the Chairman I was wondering what your answer was. Is there any desire 
for better life?—It is human nature to desire, but how is that desire to he 
.achieved ? 

12928. The only class among which there is the desire for a better life is 
the educated class ?—That is the audible one, if I may so put it. 

12929. What is that due to? Is it due to Western influence?—^Yes. 

12930. If the mass of the people were brought under Western influence 
you think that they would also have a desire for better life P—I should think 
so. 

12931. At present they have not made any such demand because they have 
not been brought under Western influence?—Not many of them. 

12932. Did any of the sappers and miners who returned from the War 
have a desire for a better standard of living—None of them returned from 
Flanders, and as regards those returning from Mesopotamia they found no 
new ideas there. 

129^33. What is the attitude of these people? They had been to othex' 
countries. Do they not desire a better life?—I have not come across them. 
Possibly they are glad they came back with their lives and brought a little 
money. Their stay in Mesopotamia was very short. 

12934. Now in regard to the Farm Loans Act of the United States, I was 
wondering whether you could briefly enumerate the chief provisions?—^Well, 

I would prefer to supply you with a copy of it. There are 12 States. A 
certain sum of money is earmarked for a particular purpose. The co-operative 
societies collect by debentures being issued and the co-operative bank of each 
State stands security for the debentures of the other 12 hanks. 

12935. I was wondering whether the State Government and the Federal 
Government were effectively helping ^rom the financial point of view the 
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formatioa of these banks?—I would not like to express an opinion without 
the Act before me. 

12936* Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya : What is the attitude of those officials 
of the department which has most to do with the ryot population and the 
agriculturist. It is not hostile, I take it?—*It is not hostile. So far as the 
Agricultural Department is concerned they are very sympathetic. They have 
been trying their best to improve the condition of the ryot. 

12937. Officials of the Revenue Department?—It is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to them so long as the revenue comes in. 

12938. Do you agree that this is due more to their ignorance or want of 
knowledge on matters of rural economics. If these officials instead of them¬ 
selves being ignorant had a knowledge of rural economics they could and 
would throw out suggestions for the improvement of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, could they not?—They are fairly well educated men. They are all 
graduates of the University. Just like myself they are not versed in economic 
science. 

12939. And a better knowledge of rural economics in particular would 
help them considerably in helping the ryot to earn more?—I cannot say be¬ 
cause it has not been tried and exijerience has not shown. 

12940. Do you think it is worth trying!^—I am afraid it is a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. It is difficult to say. In this Province at any rate it has 
not been tried and 1 have no precedent or previous experience to say whether 
it will succeed or not. 

12941. The Baja of Faiiakiniedi: Considering the size of the Presidency 
would you not advocate another college for the Northern Circars?—Certainly,, 
yes. 

12942. Where would you like to have a college —At Samalkot; it is my 
district. 

12943. Would you select a site a little north of that, Vizagapatam?—No, 
because Bamalkot is nearer to the other districts and the Ceded Districts will 
be far away from Vizagapatam. 

12944. It will be a compact area?—^We have got other difficulties; we have 
delta cultivation. For garden cultivation your district is quite good, but there 
is no delta cultivati(m. It is nothing like the one at Godavari. 

12945. It has not been possible for the department to pay attention to that 
part of Madras?—It is not the fault of the department; Government do not 
provide funds. 

12040. As regards middle scIiooIn and high schools, have you got a compre¬ 
hensive supply of vernacular books?—1 cannot say. I remember the Director 
sending me one Iwok which I was never able to get through. We have no text 
books at present. 1 think the department is trying to get some books prepared, 

12947, Vernacular will be the medium in those middle schools?—Yes. 

12948. It was not popular because boys did not have proper books and so on? 
—I eamiot say. Perhaps what they want is more training on the field than 
actual book reading. 

12949. Have you visited one of these schools?—I visited both these schools 
at Taliparamba and Anakapalle, 

12950. Is practical work incorporated in the curriculum?—That is the most 
important portion of the w’ork. 

12951. W^ere they taught to work?—They were taken to the field and made 
to w'ork there. 

12952, As regards your remarks about the present curriculum of teaching in 
different schools and Universities do you think that unless the public are made 
to feel that it is time to take to these agricultural avocations and unless they 
insist upon boys taking to tliis sort of education, much can be done in reforming 
the present curriculum followed by the University?—Well, I cannot tell. If 
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1 have followed your question correctly, is it that the time has not yet come and 
iihere is no public demand for any such change as this? 

12i)53. There is a demand. But the need is that the country people have 
mot yet understood fully that they should not hereafter stick to Government 
employment but that they should go back and work on their fields and recognise 
*that labour is just as respectable as office work?— 1 quite agree. Possibly we 
are in the transition period. In the next decade they will feel it. 

12954. Do you think anything is being done to popularise the idea to change 
’to that way?—think, as they say, the test of the pudding is in the eating, 
•and when they find that investment has no return they will take up this. 

12955. There is no particular body tackling the question?—No; none that 
.•T know of. 

12956. As regards irrigation in the Godavari canals you say there is stili 
land for irrigation. Are they cultivable areas?—Yes, cultivable areas. 

12957. May I know what is the obstacle in the way of irrigating them at 
present?—The original delta system was intended for about 6 or 7 lakhs of 
acres: we have already reached 8 lakhs of acres, and the P. W. D. authorities 
are afraid they may not be able to supply water unless it be by a remodelling 
’irheme which involves the taking of the canals to higher lands. Then there is 
the further difficulty of water in the river; ai present the level is 8 feet; the 
proposal is to raise it to 6 feet. If the remodelling scheme is put through then 
higher lands will be irrigated. 

12958. With this improvement, will it be possible for those areas to raise 
second crops?—Yes, as a matter of fact at present a second crop is not allowed 
. on all plots; if one section is allowed the other section is not. 

12059. The whole area will be under a second crop?—^Very nearly the whole; 

' of course some fields are unfit for second crops. 

12960. All others can be cultivated with a second crop?—Yes. 

12961. Even these additional lands?—*1 do not think so, because they are 
.higher lands. 

12062. Have you at any time taken a personal interest in the cultivation of 
' land ?—I do take some interest in it whenever I go to ray fields. If you mean 
to ask me if I have ever held a plough, I must say no, not that I am ashamed of 
«it. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of. I may teil you I haa^e done it myself. 

12963. I want to know what acreage of paddy cultivation one man can 
cultivate himself?—I think 4 to 5 acres would be quite sufficient. 

12964. For a field labourer?—^It varies; if the land is of a common level 
it is always at an advantage. The larger such area the better it is; the water 
will spread evenly. 

12965. That depends upon the power?—^Water-aupply? 

12966. Water-supply as well as animal power?—Yes. Four acres will he a 
• good thing if they can be divided into plots of one-fourth or one-eighth of an 
acre. 

12967. Are you following the methods advocated by the department for 
manurial purposes as well as their methods of improved cultivation?—I should 
think so. 

12968. On your fields?—No; I lease out alj my land. 

12969. Do you persuade the cultivators?—We do, so far as planting single 
seedlings are concerned; they used 5 to 6 putties, and now they use 2 to 2i 
putties. 

12970. If the seedlings are stout enough the transplanter automatically does 
transplant single seedlings?—It is not merely in the seed bed iiself; when they 
took to transplanting they used to transplant in bundles, but now they put in 
one or two. 

12971. Hare you tried any manures in your fields?—You mean my own 
fields? 
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12972. Yes?—No. 

12973. Potash manures or green manures?—I know they are used, but I have 
mot used them myself, because I have leased out my lands. I know the^ ^een 
manures have given excellent results; I am referring to what you call jeelinga, 

12974, How much do you get by lease?—For coconut gardens I get Rs. 75 
to Ks. 100; for paddy fields Bs. 60 to Rs. 60; there are other lands which are 
mot so profitable as those. 

12976. Of course you are convinced about the increase in yields when you 
apply these manures?—Certainly. 

12976. Do you not think you should induce the ryots to take to these 
improved methods of cultivation?—I have done my little bit in this direction. 
We issued pamphlets; the iss^e of the pamphlets that the Director of Agriculture 
referred to was partly due to me; I got some of them translated into the 
vernaculars. 

12977. If you apply those methods practically in your fields it will servp as 
a demonstration to the neighbours?—It will, certainly. 

12978. Sir James MacKenna: What are your view's regarding the training 
of Indians for the superior posts in the Agricultural Department?—They wdfl 
do quite well. 

12979. 1 want to know how you think they should be trained?—^I would take 
graduates of our University here, give them practical training in office for three 
or four jears, and then send them to foreign countries to study for one or tw’O 
years. 

12980, Graduates of the University, in what subject?—Graduates in agri¬ 
culture. 

12981. You mean graduates of the Coimbatore College?—Yes, and send 
them over to foreign countries. 

12982. You w^ould give them some training here before they go, and then 
send them to a particular foreign country where they can get the required 
training?—Yes. 

12983. So that tliey w'ould get a little field training before you send them?— 
Yes, unless the boys themselves come from agricultural families; and even in 
their case some short training w’ould be neCfessary. • 

12984. I am very much depressed by the gloomy view you give of the people 
of Madras?—In what respect? 

12985. With reference to the lack of public spirit and the lack of a desire for 
public service. My experience of the people of Madras in a Province where they 
are very numerous, is that they are ambitious and very adaptable. Is there 
no other solution or no prospect of any public life amongst the lower classes of 
the Madras Presidency beyond going to Burma?—The only other thing is what 
I was speaking of, namely that Government should take some interest and see 
that they are better educated and better provided with the amenities that I 
apok(‘ of. 

12986. But you do not believe in education?—^Still it has its own place. 

12987. Why should Government waste its resources? Is not public spirit a 
self-grow'th; has it ever been encouraged by Government?—I do not know. 

12988. It must come from the people themselves?—Government, I suppose, 
do not attend to it. 

12989. Government is a mere machine?—^I am reminded of the of 

General Booth that Government officers are not only hard of hearing tut also 
dumb. 

12990. Professor Gangxtlee: You are a large landowmer?—I do not know 
whether you can call it large, but I have given you the extent of my holding. 

12991. And you have leased out your land?—Yes. 

12992. Can you give us an idea of how’ many tenants you have in this hold¬ 
ing ?—Say about 20. 
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12993. You aro insterested in the development of the agricultural practice 
of these tenants?—Yes. 

12994. Have you started any agricultural farm in your estate to serve as a 
model farm?—No. May I tell you that all these acres are distributed over 
various places? 

12995. In order to introduce agricultural improvements you have not started 
any demonstration farm?—have not. 

12996. Have you invited any Demonstrators from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to your estate ?—There is a Demonstrator in my district, and he gene¬ 
rally goes over those parts. 

12997. And you are in touch with him?—I know him. 

12998. Did you observe a change in the agricultural practice?—There is a 
little change. 

12990. In what direction?—For one thing, in transplantation by single 
seedling: then in regard to sugarcane oroj^s they are adopting methods which 
are practised on the farm at Samalkot. 

13000, You mean ridge-planting?—Ridge-planting, cutting of the crop and 
various other methods. 

13001. Do you take any share in the introduction of those improvements?— 
T did not, except what I did as a Minister; I do not claim that I did anything 
as a private citizen. 

13002. Before you took oflfiee as a Minister of Agriculture, you did not take 
any direct interest in agriculture?—^None that can be mentioned here. 

13003. Before taking office as Minister of Agriculture did you pay a visit 
to the Coimbatore Agricultural College?—^Yes. 

13004. In what connection?— 1 went to Ootacamund and when there I 
paid a flying visit just to see what was being done there, as a sightseer. 

13005. In this niemorandutn you have not told us anything about the condi¬ 
tion of the cattle in your district. Are ^ou in touch ^^ith the work being done 
m coimection with that?—I know something about it. 

13006. Are you in touch with tli(' .scientiflc cattle-breeding experiments being 
carried on by the Agricultural Department?—I know something as a Minister, 
but not in my private capacity, 

13007. You have devoted some considerable attention in this prt^cis to agri¬ 
cultural education; at page 345 you say that one of the agricultural middle 
schools started by you, perhaps whcm you were Minister, has not attracted a 
sufficient number of students to keep it going. Have you tried to find out why 
these vernacular middle schools failed to attract students?—I did not investi¬ 
gate it; by the time it was known to be a failure, I had ceased to he a 
Minister. 

13008. And since you ceased to be a Minister your interest ceased?—As 
Minister it ceased but as a citizen it did not cease. 

13009. On page 345, you say “ While I was Minister I insisted upon boys 
being drawn only from those classes.” Do you wish to close agricultural educa- 
tlc'i to any other classes? For instance, do you hold the opinion that a Brahmin 
should not be edueatccl in an agricultural college?—Yes, because there is a 
sufficient number of boys of that community who are turned out by our Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

13010. So, you would see the Agricultural College run on a communal basis? 
—^No, on a class basis. 1 have also mentioned the Non-Bralmiin upper classes 
as well as the Brahmin; I wonder whether you have noticed that. I think both 
these classes receive agricultural education only to enter Government service. 
W^e must have persons who will acquire the knowledge to utilise it in their 
own fields and not merely for the purpose of obtaining appointments under 
Government. 

13011. The Agricultural College is a public institution?—It is. 
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ld012« C^tt it close its doors to anybody?—do not say it ought to close its 
doors to anybody^ 

13018. Now, with regard to the excellent advice you gave, namely that the 
students should go back to their farms and utilise there the knowledge they 
acquired in the college, can you suggest in what way they could utilise their 
knowledge in their fields?—In this way : we took only fliose boys who had 
got land of their own or whose closest relations had land and we obtained a 
promise from them that they would go back to the fields belonging either to them¬ 
selves or to their close relations who would admit them to their fields. It was 
on that promise that we admitted them to the college. 

13014. Supposing your son was sent to the Agricultural College, he would 
certainly say; Yes, my father is a big landowner,’’ and yet you have not got 
an acre of land with yourself; you have leased out all your land ?—Yes, but that 
is only for a year or two; I can get back my lands in a day. 

13015. You say: ** There is no incentive other than public service which 
induces lads to study agriculture,” and 1 understand in answer to a question 
by the Raja Sahib you said that you recommended another agricultural college; 
do you think there is a demand for it?—An agricultural college also associate: 
with the agricultural institution; there is the research institute along with it 
and there would be hoys in the Agricultural College coming from my parts. 
The conditions differ to a certain extent, that is, the conditions on the West 
Coast and on the South are different from the agricultural conditions in the 
Northern Circars and in the Ceded Districts; no doubt, it may be expensive 
but still it is woiiih having. 

13016. It is not a question of expense; you say that public service is the only 
incentive that these boys have, and public service of course has certain limits? 
—^That depends on whether hereafter the boys will he the same. We are 
thinking of the agricultural boys joming these schools and colleges and trying 
to titilise their knowledge on their own fields. 

13017. During the time that you were Minister of Agriculture, did you 
think out any practical step that might be taken towards establishing agricultural 
colonies, or settling agricultural graduates on available culturable land?—No. 
there is not much scope for that in this Province. 

13018. Have you any idea of the extent of land available?—In name you 
have got about a fifth of the Province; I believe the culturable land is 80 per 
cent; and 20 per cent is either waste land or saline land, or rocky soil, and 
things of that kind. 

13019. You say there are one or two limiting factors in every case ?—Yes. 

13020. In one case perhaps water, and in another case saline deposits and so 
on?—Yes. 

13021. You do not think that through scientific investigation you can find 
a way out oi it?—You can find a way out of it at enormous cost, which does 
not pay. 

13022. On page 346 you say, ” This industrial and agricultural education 
must be made compulsory ”, are you advocating compulson agricultural and 
industrial education?—I am advocating agricultural education until the age 
c+* 16. 

13023. Not general education?—My general proposition is that education 
should be compulsory until 16 years, but I want that the sons of the agricul¬ 
turists, who aie not fit for cultural education, should also be compulsorily 
educated m agriculture. 

13024. This idea of yours about compulsory education is not quite clear to 
us. You say this industrial and agricultural education nuist be made com- 
pulsory until the age of 16; that is, boys must not be permitted to study in any 
other schools; in this one sentence you have condensed the whole idea on 
compulsory education P—I need not discuss the point here. 
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18025. With regard to drink, you «ay that amcaig the lower classes the drink 
evi] has spread; have you any statistical basis for making that statement?-— 
No. 

18026. In the Excise Administration Report, I find that in 1916-16 the 
consumption per 100 of population is 8*7 proof gallons of country spirit, and in 
1924-25, 3*6, So from these figures, I see that the tendency hae decreased?-^ 
Yes. 

18027. 1 w^s not able to understand it when you say that among the lower 
classes the drink evil has spread?—I am speaking from experience, of course; 
I am not speaking on the basis of statistics, they may give you a correct impres¬ 
sion or they may not. 

18028. When yon make those remarks in your note, yon are guided by yonr 
impression?—That is all, 

18029. Are you aware of any experiment conducted by the Excise Depart¬ 
ment in any district here to enforce prohibition?—^Yes, 6 taluks have been 
prohibited, 

18080. What has been the result?—I cannot tell you definitely, but my infer- 
mation is that smuggling and drinking outside have increased; though it may 
have reduced the consumption of drink to a certain extent, it certainly has 
not had the effect which the authors of that scheme had in their minds. 

18031. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is illicit distillation increasing?—^That is 'my 
information. 

18032. That is what you mean?—Yes, illicit drinking, and also they take 
out the liquor in water pots to drink outside. 

The two go together. 

13033. Professor Gangvlee: In co-operative agricultural societies, are you 
of opinion that at present the credit facilities are inadequate?—'For ordinary 
needs, it is quite all right, but for long-term loans it is not sufficient, there are 
absolutely none at all. 

13084. And you advocate here something like land mortgage banks?—Yes. 

13035. Y"ou are of opinion that land mortgage hanks would furnish the sort 
of credit needed by the small cultivators?—Small and big. 

13080. And you also make a reference here to the Federal Farm Loans Act 
of the United States of America; have you studied it?—I have read it at one 
time, and I mentioned it in my address to the Co-operative Conference at 
Bombay. 

18087. Do you know to what extent that Act affects the small cultivator?— 
In Aincfica everything is big; I only think of the general principles involved in 
It. one association being a guarantee for the others and the State being behind 
tnem ail, the debenture system and things of that kind. 

18038. Are you satisfied with the administration of the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies?—Yes. 

13039. Have you got any non-credit societies in this Presidency?—Very 
few. 

13040. Only credit societies?—Credit societies are developed more than the 
non-credit. 

13041. Is there room for the non-credit side?—There is room; you have 
heard about the famous Triplicane Store Society which is a splendid example of 
such societies. 

13042. On page 346 you say: “Excessive sub-division of holdings exist* 
in this Province you do not say anything about fragmentation?—By 
division I also mean fragmentation. 

13(1^3, It is the same?—More or less. 

13044. You think sub-division and fragmentation are the same?—More or less 
the same. 

13045. Yo\i say that sub-division is one of the causes of low agricultural pro¬ 
duction in India?—Yes, in some sense. 
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13046« You *ay here “ The obstacle in the way of consolidation is the Hindu 
Law.** Do you envisage some time when the general public opinion of this 
country will be prepared to make such changes in the Hindu Law of Succession 
as might arrest the fragmentation of agricultural lands into uneconomic scraps? 
-^In my opinion, this question of fragmentation is made too much of; I do not 
think t^t the evil is so great as is apprehended in some quarters. 

13047. With regard to irrigation, on page 348 you make a statement 
** So far 830 lakhs of rupees have been invested in irrigation works in this 
Province, and an interest of about 10 per cent is being realised thereon.** In 
that 10 per cent you include the 3J per cent interest or whatever it may be?— 
Yes; the groat aniout works on the Godavari and the Kistna were constructed at 
a low cost at tliat time; interest on that amount was calculated at 3 or 3| per 
cent; they are now fetching 20 per cent. 

18048. What is the profit to Government?—They made 20 per cent, when 
they were paying 8 per cent; I put it down at 10 per cent on the average, because 
the recent works cost more, the earlier works cost less, and the return is 10 
per cent on the average for all irrigation \|*orkg up to date, including this 8 crores 
and odd. 

18049. You give all these figures from official statistics?—Yes. 

18050. Or from your impression?—^Not merely impression; I do not think 
that they would be wrong, at any rate very far wrong. 

13051. You have .come to this figure of 10 per cent, which you definitely state 
here, from official documents?—My calculations are from official figures. 

18052. Mr. Calvert: On this question of indebtedness, is it your experience 
that the number of people engaged in moneylending is on the increase?—No, 
but one cannot say one way or the other; I do not suppose there is any 
decrease. 

18053. Is the capital invested in this profession of moneylending on the 
increase?—1 cannot state the figures; it is only an impression. 

18054. You have made no detailed enquiry ?—No. 

18055. You mentioned that drink is now one of the main causes of borrow¬ 
ings?—Yes. 

18050. Does not that point to a thoroughly bad system of credit?—^It is in 
the village; the man takes his small ve.ssel worth lis. 4 and pledges it and 
gets Rs. 2 for it; he may spend Re. 3 out of it for drink. 

13057. Can you approve of a system of moneylending for drink?—No, not 
at all. 

18058. You would not restrict that credit?—I do not imderstand; I thought 
it was a case of interest; I thought you were referring to the rate of interest 
and the conditions. 

18059. You cannot have borrowing without lending?—Of course not. 

18060. I am talking of the lender, the man who lends money for drink?— 
But the man will say that there is no food in the house and he wants Re. 1 on 
loan for his food; half of it goes to the toddy shop. 

13061. Does not the moneylender know that?—Perhaps he knows; and 
possibly there are no people to protest; that is an incentive to him not to care 
lor the morals. 

18062* You mentioned a suggestion for legislation for land mortgage banks? 
—Yes. 

13068. Is it your experience that you cannot organise these land mortgage 
banks inside the existing system?—^I am afraid w^e cannot. 

13064. What exactly is the difficulty?—The present system does not admit 
of long-term loans. 

18065. There is no prohibition?—There Is no prohibition, but the whole 
system is based on shoH-term loans and easy payments and small amounts. 

10066. Is there any peculiarity to Madras, as compared with the Punjab, 
which requires legislation?—I was under the impression that the present Act 
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is not wide enough to admit of enough extension, particularly long-term lo^s^ 
but other concessions mil have to be brought in; a separate Act by itself, suited 
to the peculiar requirements of these long-term loans, would perhaps serve us 
better. 

J3067. You do not think you can get over j'our difficulties by improving the 
education of the peopleP-^No, 

18006. Would you rather have legislation than education?—Yes, the two 
together. 

13069. Oil the general rule for mortgages in this Presidency, what is the 
condition as to redemption?—Redemption is always provided for in the bond 
itself and the law also allows it. 

13070. Do the profits from the mortgaged land wipe out both interest and 
principalP—^That is so in the case of usufructuary mortgages; very often the 
mortgage is a simple mortgage; the mortgagor retains possession of the land. 

13071. Y'our mortgages, then, are non-terminable?—I do not quite follow 
that expression. 

13072. By terminable you mean a mortgage in which the profits of the land 
pay off the interest and principal within a fixed number of years, and on the 
expiry of that period the mortgage ceases and the debt is paid off?—That is 
one form of the usufructuary mortgage, but there are very few of those. 

13073. Would you not favour that class of mortgage which automatically 
redeemed the mortgage?—Then what is the mortgagor to do during the period, 
if he hands over ]>oasession of the land? He must live on it. 

13074. In your experience, have you many cases in which a mortgage has 
been of any e(*onomie benefit to the mortgagor?—No, unless it he a case where 
a man wanted the money for the purpose of trade or for business. 

13075. Have you ever heard the expreasiou that the mortgage bolds up the 
farmer like the rope holds up the hanged man?—1 hare not heard of it, hut I 
believe in it. 

13076. Are the Madras Government to guar/uitt^e interest on these land 
mortgage bonds, on the debentures?—It was my policy at any rate; but I cannot 
speak for the present Minister. 

13077. About fragmentation, you told Professor Gangulee that you thought 
the evil was exaggciTateu. Is that opinion based on any carefni scrutiny of 
actual conditions in the villages?—I do not find any difficulty at all. [ move 
very frequently in villages, T spend my vacation there; all iny relations are 
there and yet I do not find any difficulty. 

13078. Is that based on actual careful examination? Any scientific research? 
—^Nothing of that kind. But if one’s experience counts for anything and if 
one’s knowledge of the country has any value, I should think there is not much. 
I do admit that there is some difficulty in this fragmentation: but it is not 
perhaps so big as it is supposed to be and that is rny impression. I have not 
investigated into each case and taken the figures for every field and so on. 

13079. Have you seen the Punjab methods of consolidation?—No. 

13060. Can you make any suggestions whereby Government could encourage 
the sinking of capital in land improvement, apart from tho Land Improvement 
Act?—For one thing, T should Imve the administration of the two Acts trans¬ 
ferred to the Minister; At present they are reserved. I would also have the 
amounts distributed through the co-operative societies which again are under 
the Alinister. These two might go a long way in helping the ryots more usefully 
than at present. 

13061. They make it easy for him to get State loans?—Yes, 

13062. But apart from that can you suggest any means of encouraging invest^ 
merit of capital in land improvement ?—I cannot suggest any means unless it 
be these agricultural banks again, tlie land banks. 

13083. Have you ever hoard the complaint that when a cultivator takes a 
State loan he has more difficulty in borrowing from hh village moneylender?-^ 
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I referred yesterday, in answer to the Chairman, to the fact that he does not 
get all the money; he gets some per cent less. 

13084. Have you in this Presidency and class of moneylending landlords ?— 
Nothing like a class. 

13086. It ia growing to a class, moneylending landlords?—There are people 
who lend money. 

13086. Bo these people attempt to get their tenants into a sort of permanent 
debt?—Not always, I suppose circumstances conspire to bring the tenant to 
tihat condition. 

13087. Is it not the devised policy to keep the propert 5 ^ to themselves?—I do 
not think it is a deliberate attempt to acquire lands; but every opportunity will 
be taken to acquire the land. 

13088. Have you found that such Acts as the Usurious Loans Act have any 
effect in restricting the credit of the cultivator?—No; I do not think that Act 
has been applied in this Province at all; occasions did not- arise. 

33089. It has not served to send up the rate of interest against the culti¬ 
vator?—No. 

13090. In this Presidency, they can alienate their land?—^Thcy can. 

13091. Are there not restrictions, social or religious, on that alienation?— 
Nothing. Even in the case of a joint Hindu family, they can alienate; only 
the purchaser will have to bring a suit for partition. There is no restriction, 
except that there is difficulty in getting the land. If L purchase the undivided 
share of a joint Hindu family, I have to bring a suit for partition and for the 
recovery of the share of niy vendor. 

13092. Is the transaction of alienation simple in this Presidency?—F&irly 
simple, I should think. 

18093. The procedure of alienation is not so difficult as to impose a real 
restriction on alienation?—None that I know of. 

13094. Toil know in some countries the legal difficulties are very great in 
selling the land?—I do not think it obtSius in this Province. 

13095. Mr, Kamat: In the figures which you have handed over this morning 
to the Chairman about certain items of expenditure, comparative statements of 
expenditure, you complain that on the Department of Agriculture this Govern¬ 
ment are spending less than one per cent or something like that?—Yes. 

13096. When you were a Minister did you press on the Government as a 
whole, that is the Reserved half and the Transferred half, for more expenditure 
on agriculture?—Certainly 1 did. 

13097, And you could got that figure jaised by no substantial amount?—(No; 
but if you had examined my budgets, we alw’ays got something over and above 
th§ previous years; but difficulties arose in other directions and we could not 
spend the money in some years. Then there is the trouble betw^een the Reserved 
half and the Transferred half about the percentages that we have to get; you 
know diarchy and its difficultie^s, 

13098. There ivas some trouble?—^Not serious tro\ihle; but difference of 
opinion and things of that kind, 

13099. When you say that 1 per cent or les-s than 1 per cent is too small a 
percentage, how much w*onld have satisfied you?—It is rather a difficult ques¬ 
tion to answer. Nothing would satisfy me. I would like to have as much as 
they could give. You know' only from 14 to 16 lakhs a year is spent on the 
Agricultural Department. I should certiiinly start with 20 lakhs and would 
have an increase of 5 lakhs every year as a working basis, not that there is any 
scientific basis for it. As a working basis I would start with 20 lakhs and 
would be satisfied for the next ten years with an increase of 5 lakhs every 
year. 

18100. The only point is, did you as a Minister press for the whole of what 
you say you now ivant?—Not by way of policy; I told them that agricultural 
expenditure should be increasing every year and they satisfied me by giving me 
a lakh or two which sometimes I was not able to spend. 
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ISIOI. And you acquiesced in bad no Giber option. 

18102, And therefore there was no point in complaining that 1 per cent was 
not sufficient?—Why not? 

13108. You acquiesced in that?—could not help acquiescing idthougb it 
does not mean that I was satisfied. 1 could not get more. 1 am not one of 
those who would throw away half a loaf because I did not receive a whol# 
one. 

13104. Just a word about the Agricultural Department about which so much 
has been said. In view of your remarks as to the future careers of agricultural 
graduates from Coimbatore and also as to the fate of the middle schools which 
you initiated, I ask you, suppose you were the Minister of Agriculture again, 
would you modify your agricultural educational policy to some extent, and, if 
so, to what extent?—I should like to know the direction in which you are 
thinking. 

13105. Would you continue the policy of duplication of colleges, duplication 
of middle schools, agricultural bias schools, or would you in the light of your 
experience and in the light of your own remarks, see the necessity of modifying 
the policy which is now being pursued?—I should be glad to change the policy 
if I had an alternative one. 

18106. Do I take it that you would have no alternative and you would con- 
tinue this policy?—I would introduce such changes as were practicable and 
within the means and resources of the Government and their officers. 

18107, In a word would you go to the length of multiplying the middle 
schools, for instance?—I w’ould, only I would take care to see that the boys 
of the right type come there. Now we have failed in attracting the best into 
our schools. I would like to know where the mistake lay, remedy it and see 
that more hoys came into the schools. I would not scrap the schools altogether, 
because the hoys of the best type have not come. 

18108. You mean you have no other definite suggestion to offer except the 
continuation of the present policy?—No; I would compel the boys to attend the 
agricultural schools till the age of 16 provided they were fit for cultural education 
and provided they were farmers’ sons. 

18109. Now about this irrigation policy of your Government, supposing the 
irrigation projects were a Transferred subject, Mould you have much liberty to 
initiate your owm policy or instead of demanding the 6 per cent as the return on 
irrigation money, what would be the outline of your policy?—^I think I have 
sufficiently indicated that in that answ'or of mine; hut I do not mind telling 
you again. It is this : I would take into account all the factors which I have 
mentioned there, for instance, the increased production, the immunity against 
famine, the food supply, the increased wealth, increased prosperity and increased 
capacity to bear additional taxation. All these factors would he taken into 
account and a certain value would be given to them and would come hack to 
the interest that we have to pay and a certain percentage would be struck as 
reasonable. 

13110. I am asking you whether you would be satisfied with the return of 
less than 6 per cent?—I would. 

18111, You would be able to horro'w and get the loans in these days at less 
than 6 per cent?—I should not find any difficulty in that, because all the 
resources of the Government and all the property of the Government would be a 
security. It is not merely on the works that we borrow. 

18112. That is to say, after paying the interest on your loans and the working 
expenses, you could still make your irrigation policy’self-supporting and yet bS 
within the 6 per cent?—Not in the sense that the revenue will cover the 
interest. But I would get more revenue from other sources because my people 
would he more prosperous; for instance, I could raise other taxes. 

13113. In other words, increase of deficit; you are asking the general tax¬ 
payer to pay that deficit ?—Yes; the general tax-payer, of course. He does pay 
for particular thut^. All the revenue comes from my districts and it goes all 
to these officers who never come to my districts. 
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18114!. You advocate the dcffidt being made up from the general funds?— 
That ia ao in theory. 

10115. Dt. Hyder: Is not the Famine Insurance Fund provided by the* 
general tax-payer P-<Sertainly it is. 

18116. Mr, Kamat: Now about Fragmentation: We have no authoritative* 
data, you say, whether fragmentation of holdings is increasing or whether 
it is stationary?—I do not know what is meant by authoritative. If it means* 
statistics, I have not got them. 

13117. Your Government have statistics on the point?—None that I know 
of. 

10118. And yesterday also we were told that there were no up-to-date 
statistics or data, say, for instance, about other economic factors, on cost of 
production and so on. Is that also correct? We were told so by the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour?—He is correct, I think. 

13119. And this morning you have told us, in fact you have said in your 
memorandum, that Government enquiry should be undertaken?—Yes. 

18120. For ten years you do not want any authoritative data about the 
economic condition of your Presidency?—-You will never be able to get the 
economic data at present. 

13121. So that is yotir view with regard to economic enquiries ?—-In fact 1 
was not examined by the Economic Enquiry Committee; but I was by the 
Taxation Committee and I think I expressed the same view there. 

13122. The whole policy of the Madras Government should be to proceed in> 
its agricultural policy on the principle of groping in the dark?—do not believe 
that because your economic figures are not before us we are groping in the 
dark. Somebody said there are three kinds of lies, white lies, black lies andl 
statistics. 

13123. You consider that statistics also are lies?—They are not always- 
reliable; I shall put it in that form. 

13124. So this (bmmission in coming to any conclusions, about the pros¬ 
perity or otherwise of ycur Presidency should proceed purely on impressions?— 
It is rather difficult for me to answer that. I am giving evidence before you. 

I do not wish to say anything disrespectful. I have every respect for you; but 
I should say this that if you proceed on figures of that kind, I shall not be 
satisfied. Suppose an economic committee has prepared some figures or suppose 
scholars interested in economics go to the village and enquire into the conditions 
and collect certain figures of income and expenditure of a family, I will not 
rely very largely on those figures. 

13125. Now about rural reconstruction. You are in favour of efforts being 
made towards the welfare of the villagers and rural reconstruction as a whole. 
Elsewhere we were told that the best agency for doing this sort of work would 
be something like the Servants of India Society or the Servants of the Rural 
India Society or perhaps something like the Y. M. C. A. agency. Do you 
think it possible?—I certainly respect those persons who do work in that line,, 
but I am afraid this work should not be done by such a body. There should be 
a definite programme of Government. 

13126. There should be a Government agency. Would not the Justice Party 
be able to do much on this line?—I do not think they are capable of achieving 
any more than anybody else. 

13127. Because public spirit is like that throughout the country?—Public 
spirit alone does not feed the people, does not give them schools, does not give* 
them hospitals, and does not give them village roads. You can teach them 
well, and impress upon them to behave better. 

13128. It educates public opinion?—To what effect? 

18129. Professor Gangulec: In other words public opinion is not created?— 
It is rather scientific language. If you mean to say that it does no% aupply? 
these things and these needs I would agree with you. 
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* 13130. Afr. Karnai: In other words, you are not a believer in creating public 
opinion by non-ofificial agency as a whole?—That is rather broadly put. Mvate 
agencies have got their own place for creating public opinion. But this is not 
merely a matter of public opinion. It is one of the substantial things being 
to the villagers, 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 

(Sivplemental Memorandum rabmitted by Sir K. V. REDDI 

NAYUDU, Kt.) 

I. 


Amount ^penf annuaVy hy the Govemment of Madras on AgricuUvye, 
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II. 

Amount spent on Agriculture hy Governments of certain countries per lfiO0 

of their population. 


Bs. A. P. 

Madras. 24 0 0 

India.38 10 8 

Japan.216 15 0 

France. 948 0 0 

United States of America.1,681 0 0 
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Mr- D. A- D. AITCHISON, MJtC-V.S-» MP.S-, LV.S., Vetermary 
Adviser to tlie Govemment of Madras. 

Rspliss to ttis Qusstioimsirs. 

'Question 1.— (a) (ii) Veterinary Research. —Muktesar is our Central 
(Research Institute and is under the Central Government. In the matter of 
rthe ^vay in which Muktesar has been lun it is my humble opinion that the 
‘Central Government have been shaping a wrong course and have not succeeded 
.in making the best use of their most e3q)erienced scientific man, i.e., the 
Director. The Director should have administrative work only to occupy his 
ttime; with that alone he would find no day too long for the work he had to 
rdo. The present Director might be Bt>led Imperial Research Officer. There 
(is a very strong feeling in the Indian Veterinary Service that they should be 
1 ,represented in the Central Government b\ a Veterinary Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and in the Presidencies and Provinces by a Veterinary Adviser 
;to the Local Government or by a Director, Veterinary Department. The 
Director at l\tuktesar should therefore also be Veterinary Adviser to the Govem¬ 
ment of India. The system of the Government of India has been to bring out a 
man specially trained at Home in research and all its allied laboratory subjects, 
and then to turn him on to the administration of an institute like Muktesar 
without his having had administrative experience, and, what is more important 
and special still, administrative experience in India. It is more essential 
i:hat the Director should he an officer of mucli Indian experience than that he 
should be merely an experienced research officer if the best use of Muktesar 
iis to be obtained. 

Question 15.— Veterinary. —(a) In this Presidency the Civil Veterinary 
'Department is independent of the Agricultural Department. To obtain the 
best efforts from the Veterinary Department, this is as it should be. The 
department can represent its own cause to Govemment and in doing so is in 
♦the best position to further the use of the department in its services to the 
•country. The responsibility of its work is also brought home to the Veterinary 
Adviser to Government in a way that it would not bo, were the department 
'under the Director of Agriculture. 

No officer of the Veterinary Service wants to be Director of Agriculture. 
.‘Any officer of tne Agricultural Dej)artment, however, seems to consider himself 
able to fill the appointment of Director of Agriculture, it does not matter 
'whether he be a Chemist, Botanist, Sugarcane Expert, Cotton Specialist, 
Paddy Expert, etc. Perhaps that may l>e a reason why any of these officers 
feels capable of also successfully running the Veterinary Department in addi¬ 
ction to the Agricultural Department. To put it another w’ay, the Agricultural 
T)epartinent would like to enjoy the credit for the work of the Veterinary 
"Department. 

I noticed that Mr. E. J. Bruen, Livestock Expert, Bombay, in the course 
‘of his evidence stated : “ As a means of establishing closer co-ordination bet¬ 
ween cattle-breeding and veterinary w'ork, the Director of Agriculture should 
"be in control over both. That lack df co-ordination was being very seriously 
Telt at present.*' It does not seem to occur to him that the reason for the 
Tack of co-ordination complained of may be found in the short-comings of the 
'Officers immediately concerned. It may be safely accepted that in this Presi- 
'dency no such lack of co-ordination exists, officers of the two departments 
being only too delighted to be of assistance to each other. 

(6) (i) No veterinary dispensaries are under control of local bodies in this 
Tre8idene3^ 

(ti) I have no room to complain of any w^ant of support from the Madras 
'Government in the expansion of the department. 

(m) Yes. 

(c) (i) More use is being made Of veterinary dispensaries by agriculturists 
M time goes on. Some districts are more backward than others, but yearly 1 
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■have several petitions from local bodies to open a veterinary hospital in their 
:area. 

(«*) Yes, and from sciveral places I have had complaints from ryots on the 
absence of the Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

(d) In this Presidency we do not now have much opposition in dealing with 
<^ontagious diseases, still it does exist in places owing to prejudice, religious and 
otherwise, and on the ground of its being ploughing time, etc. 

Under the Madras Cattle Disease Act, notification of disease is compulsory 
and we can segregate animals and have the disposal of diseased carcasses, also 
we can do compukory inoculation of all animals by the serum-alone method. 
'There would be much opi)08ition to compulsory serum-simultaneous inoculation, 
especially if it happened to be in the ryots* busy time when they require the 
use of their cattle, and on the ground of expense attached to the operation. 

(e) Occasionally we run short of serum owing to delay in delivery after it 
has been ordered from Muktesar. The delay seems to be in the difficulty of 
transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway station. Better arrange¬ 
ments there would facilitate quicker delivery. 

(/) We meet little opposition in preventive inoculation by the serum-alone 
method in rinderpest, and also little opposition for inoculation against other 
diseases. A system of cJiarging a fee of eight annas per head was introduced 
here for a time and it almost stopped inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities for research into animal disease are most desirable. 

(i) Muktesar Institute should be equipped with a research staff which 

would be free from any routine work responsibility. 

(ii) Provincial research institutions should be extended and each Province 

should have its own. 

(h) Besearch should be conducted at Muktesar as well as by officers in the 
Provinces. There is plenty of ground for both and frequently combined efforts 
would no doubt be required. 

(i) It is very desirable that a Veterinar^^ Adviser to the Government of India 
should be appointed. He should be an experienced and senior officer of the 
Indian Veterinary Service with knowledge of Indian conditions and adminis¬ 
tration of Veterinary Departments. Tliis officer should also be Director of 
the Muktesar Research Institute. He would be a safeguard against mistakes 
in the field which have been caused, and which are likely to be caused, by a 
Director who is merely !i research officer and who does not possess sufficient 
Indian experience. 

Head.s of Die Veterinary Dep»artments in the Provinces would readily con¬ 
sult on all veterinary matters with the Veterinary Adviser to the Government 
of India, and he would be in a better position to get whatever information on 
veterinary matters he required for the Government of India from his personal 
knowledge of some of the local conditions and of the veterinary officers in 
wdifferent parts of Iiidia than any Agricultural Adviser. 
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Orti EvfMiot. 

18181. The Chairman: Mr. Aitcluson, you are the Veterinary Adviser to tbo 
Government of Madras?—Yes. 

18132. You have put in your answers to the Questionnaire sent by the Com¬ 
mission and we are obliged to you for that; and also I think we have to thank 
you for the memorandum^ on the Civil Veterinary Department which has been 
in the hands of the Commission for some time. Did you prepare that also?— 
Did it go to you through the Secretariat offices? I prepared some memoran¬ 
dum; I did not know what it was for, 

18138. Would you mind answering some questions, or have you any state¬ 
ment of a general nature which you wish to make at this stage?—I think it 
would be better if you would put the questions. 

13134. First of all, I do not find, either in your answers to the Questionnaire 
or in the memorandum to which I have made reference, any very complete 
statement of your headquarters staff or the staff of tho department throughout 
the districts. I am going to ask you if you can kindly send the Commission 
a statement shoving the various teacliing or administrative posts held, "with the 
grade of officer holding them?—I sliall do that. 

13135. On that point, what would you regard as a sufficient provision of 
professional officers throughout the Presidency to carry out your policy in the 
matter of previmtion of animal diseases?—The original policy was that we 
should have a touring man and a dispensary or hospital man in each taluk. 
That would mean about 480 men; I think there are 240 taluks. In addition 
to that we will require some 15 to 20 per cent as leave reserve. With that 
policy in view there was also being developed the superior part of the depart¬ 
ment and the idea was to have a Chief Superintendent and three Superinten¬ 
dents, Each of these Superintendents would be in charge of about a 
third of the Presidency. Then, between the Superintendents and the 
Veterinary Assistants there would be Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors. 

13136. To which service would the Inspectors belong P—They would belong 
to the subordinate service, 

13137. That would be the highest rank in the subordinate service?—Yes, 
that was the idea. As a result of the Ketrcnchinent Committee they abolished 
the Superintendents and fnapoctors and we have now the Veterinary Adviser to 
the Government who is in charge of the whole of the executive part of the 
Civil Veterinary Department of the Presidency as well as of the College. He 
has no Assistant Superintendents or First, Second and Third Superintendents 
but only has Circle Officers and there are only six of them in the Presidency. 
These are Provincial Officers and they correspond to tho Deputy Superintend¬ 
ents under the old scheme. The Inspectors have been totally abolished so that 
there is myself, the Head of the department, and six Circle Officers. There are 
212 Veterinary Assistants and there is no method of inspection between the 
Veterinary Assistants and the Circle Officers. The Circle Officers can only visit 
each touring man’s district or his dispensary twice in a year. The result is 
that the supervision is not sufficient. 

131B8. Is it your experience that sufficiently active supervision is necessary? 
—Very necessary, and the reason I put forward to prove it is that I have now' 
got a Vase of complaint against the subordinates that requires severe dealing 
with. It is a case of intimidation of the people bringing animals for treatment 
and wanting to charge thorn private fees of their own. Wliere men have been 
placed in charge of meat inspection, they levy a private fee from the butchers. 
They put in false touring claims and I believe it is all due to the fact that 
once they have seen the Circle Officer they feel that they can be free, because 
for the next six months they know that nobody will bo* anywhere near them. 

13139. What salary do they receive?—They begin on Rs. 60 and can rise 
up to Rs. 120 in the ordinary grade and to Rs. 175 on selection grade. 

13140. Is that sufficient salary in your judgment for them to maintain them¬ 
selves in decency?—^No, I think it is too low, 

* In the note prepared by the Madras Government for the Commission. 
Not printed. 
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13141. Do you associate these improper practices with the lowness of the 
salary?—In some cases, I think, that has to do with it. There are other cases 
where the higher the salary the bigger the illicit money they want to make. 
Some of the men will be satisfied when you put them on a bigger salary. There 
are others who, after getting the bigger salary, instead of being satisfied want 
a still bigger one. 

13142. The present is expected to be in proportion to the salary; that is 
the position, is it?—Yes, 

18143. Cf)uld you give the Commission any accurate information as to the 
frequency of the incidence of these cases to which you refer?—At present I 
have a case where a man asked a Veterinary Assistant in charge of the hospital 
if he could inoculate his cattle and protect them against rinderpest because he 
w'anted to send two animals to plough his land in a district where there was 
rinderpest. The Veterinary Assistant said. “ Yes, but I want Rs. 1-12 for 
that.’* ’Well, the man was perfectly prepared to pay the sum and he would 
have done it and we would have heard nothing about it. But the misunder- 
stajiding was that he thought Rs. 1-12 was for both animals, but the Veterinary 
Assistant sent his peon to Cfdlect Rk, This upset the owner who said 

“ I am not going to pay .>ou Rs. 3-8 because you told me Rs. 1-12 ** with 
the result that he reported the matter to me. Had there not been that 
misunderstanding I would iK)t have known anything about it. Another case is 
that of a Veterinary Assistant wlio is doing meat inspection in a certain to'wm 
uniom He gets paid by that union Rs. 15 per month in addition to his pay. 

13144. Is that within the rules?—Yes, that is within the rules. In addition 
to that he was getting Rs, 2 from each of the butchers and there were 18 
butchers. I suppose he found that his family required more money and he 
tried to collect Rs. 4 instead of Rs. 2. 

18145, Was the Rs. 2 w'ithin the rules?—He had no right at all to accept 

that; the butchers give it because if they do nob do something like that they 

uould find difficulty in getting the meat passed. 

13146. Rs. 2 a month or Rs. 2 a year?—Rs. 2 a month. He tried to raise 

it to Ils. 4 and the butchers in the union struck work for five days, and the 

President of the union reported it to the Circle Officer, who transferred the 
man; the case is under inquiry just now. Another case is where a Veterinary 
Assistant handed over charge of his instruments; the instruments were not 
checked, ,a,nd he took away most of the instruments. He also supplied five 
gallons of lysol to certain people, and that lysol was Government property; he 
did not only take the five gallons from Government but he did the people out 
of one gallon. On enquiry he produced a receipt for five gallons and said that 
he purcliased the material in the village, but the enquiry showed that there 
was no such person in the village. Then, at present there is also a case which 
is for putting in false travelling claims. I have dismissed one or two for 
doing that and T have suspended a few. I’hat is the result of cutting down 
the inspecting staff. There is only myself and six Circle Office.^s for the whole 
Presidency. With better supciwision the opportunity and the temptation would 
not occur, and the men would not do it; it is want of supervision, I am sure. 

13147. Arc you doing what you can t^ inform the public as to what charges 
are legitimate?—Except in a few cases, the treatment is free. 

13148, Are you informing the pubbe that it is free?—I think it is generally 
understood. 

13149. Evidently not by the man who is prepared to pay?—The unfor 
tumite thing is that people are perfectly ready to pay. The man 1 was speak¬ 
ing of was a retired Government official and he knew’ just as well as I do. But 
you meet so many people who are prepared to encourage that practice and that 
is the difficulty we are up against. 

13150. So that, you do not think you can do anything?—It is not that people 
are not aware; not at all that; they are aware that they get free treatment. 

13151. Do you think that the general effect of this malpractice is to limit 
the usefulness of the service?—I do not think it interferes much in that w’ay. 
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It is a matter of discipline in the department, and one tries to maintain 
high a standard as possible* 

13152* You do not think it prevents ryots from having their animals treated?* 
—It must in a small way, I have had one or two instances where the ryots 
have taken away tlieir animals and reported it. One case I am thinking of is- 
this : A ryot promised to send so much straw for the Veterinary Assistant’s 
cow; the Veterinary Assistant sent his peon over to the ryot’s field, and the 
ryot sent a fowl instead of the straw. That displeased the Veterinary Assistant, 
and he made it so unpleasant that the ryot took his animals and reported 

the matter. But I do not think that it interferes to any extent. The ryots know 
it and they will submit to what they consider is a fair amount, but if^ any of 
the men try to exceed what they consider is fair, then they complain; but 
not until then. 

13153. I turn now to another subject. T take it from your note that you* 
are quite definitely of opinion that the Veterinary Service throughout the 
country should be independent of the Agricultural Department?—^Yes. 

13154. You think that that should apply to Muktesar and to the oflicers of 
the Government of India on the one hand, and to all Provinces on the other?— 
I do, from my personal experience. We have always been entirely separate in 
this Province, and I do not think the Veterinary and Agricultural Departments 
in other places are on better terms than they are here. 

13155. Are you in close personal touch, for instance, with the work that is 
being carried on at Hosur?—No, except just when I go to inspect the Veterinary 
Assistant there or to do some testing which, J consider, requires my attention. 

13156. Are you of opinion yourself that the duty of improving breeds of 
cattle is best left to the Agricii]t\iral Department?—^Well, from my experience 
I think the greatest success in India has been obtained at Hissur in the Punjab, 
which has been run for the last quarter of a century by the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment in the Punjab. I think that cattle-breeding is so much allied to, and 
associated with, veterinary work that it might even come under veterinary. 
I think that cattle-breeding is simply one subject among a host of ten, fifteen 
or twenty others dealt w'itb by the Agricultural Department, and therefore' 
might not receive from that department the amount of attention and interest 
necessary. Were cattle-breeding under the Veterinary Department, it might 
receive, I 'would not say greater, but better attention. 

13157. Nows apart from the influence of heredity upon resistance to disease, 
what close connection is there between improvement of the constitution and' 
w^orking capacity of the animal, and veterinary science?—think that what we- 
have got to contend against here is climatic conditions, and we get very good 
evidence of that if we apply climatic conditions in this country to imported 
European cattle. Even if they do live out here they deteriorate; and I think 
that the same climatic conditions affect the Western breeder of cattle in the 
tropics. We find that deterioration is not only due to mixed breeding, but to* 
climatic conditions as well. We might see wdiether climate has anything to 
do wuth it by taking Indian cows Home and seeing what we can do with the 
first, second and third crosses under the climatic conditions in England. 

18158, I do not quite gather how you reinforce by this particular argument 
the point as to the desirability of the Veterinary Service controlling cattle* 
improvement?—beg your pardon. I missed the point. 

13159. On the other hand there is very close connection betw^een the work¬ 
ing quality of the bullock and the requirements of the agriculturists?—I do not 
think that the half-bred working bullock, except in hill districts, will stand the* 
w^ork of the Indian bullock. The only place where I have seen tliem work is 
Ootacamund, and I must say that they seem to stand the work there, but the 
itnpression I gained there was that they were too top-heavy, too big a head 
with too heavy a body. The Indian working animal is a very well-bred and 
clean-^bodied animal, Your half-bred is too heavy for climatic conditions and 
for the condition of the soil. 
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18160. I gather you are not concerned to press very stronglj' for the placing 
of the improvement of the animals of the country in the hands of the Veterinary 
Service?—^Not down in these parts. 

18161. You are quite content to leave that h) the Agricultural Departmefit?— 
I am quite content to go on as we are going. 

13162. But you do insist upon the view that the Veterinary Service should 
he independent of the Agricultural Department?—Yes, to get the best service 
from the Veterinary Department. 

13163. Now on one or two specific points: on page 383 in reply to question 
15 (iii) (<?) you say: “Occasionally we run short of serum owing to delay in 
delivery after it has been ordered from Muktesar. The delay seems to be in 
the difficulty of transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway station.^’ 
Have you any desire to make serum in the Madras Presidency, or do you think 
it is better left to Muktesar?—I think it is better left to Muktesar. 

13164. It led in cej’tain instances to shortage of serum?—There was delay 
in getting the supply; there is room for better organisation of transport of serum 
from Muktesar to Kathgodam. 

13165. Did you represent that to the people responsible?—I represented 
that to the people responsible, and the result of that is that the present con¬ 
tract has another year to run, after which it will be changed. 

1316t). How is the transport between Muktesar and Kathgodam railway 
station carried out?—People carry it on their heads. Kathgodam is on the 
plai]is: Muktesar is in the hills, about 36 mihM^ away. 

13167. How long does the serum keep?—We do not use it if it has been 
three months out of the refrigerator room. 

13168. The creating of a sub-store at the Kathgodam railway station is the 
obvious way of meeting that difficulty; it is a question of refrigeration?—Yes. 

13169. You say on page 383 “ Muktesar Institute should be equipped vrith a 
research staff which w’ould be free from any routine work responsibility. 
Wlmt do you mean by that?—My experience is that Govertimont expect too 
much of their officers, and no man can do his day^s routine work and then do 
gr)od research work afterw^ards. My experience is that all the research that 
wo do is done by officers in addition to the work they are expected to do by way 
of routine. 

13170. But here you are talking about Muktesar ?—The same thing applies 
to Muktesar, They go in for six months* classes and two years* classt^s; and 
the men who do the laboratory work have also got to give lectures and prepare 
students. The.N are doing the same thing here in the Madras Veterinary 
('ollege, 

13171. Do you say that a man engaged on an important piece of researcli 
work should not be asked to give any lectures at all?—H(' might give one or two 
lectures a week, but routine work in addition is too much. 

13172. Do you think oue or twt» lectures might i)e of great advantage to him 
as well as to the class?—Yes, I do. 

13173. Because of the contact with the presumably keen minds of the 
students that such lectures i>rovide?—Presumably, yes. 

13174. On the same page you say: “ It is very desirable that a Veterinary 
Adviser to the Government of India should be appointed. He should be an 
experienced and senior officer of the Indian Veterinary Service with know¬ 
ledge of Indian conditions and administration of Veterinary Departments, 
This officer should also be Director of the Muktesar Besearch Institute. He 
would be a safeguard against mistakes in the field which have been caused, 
and which are likely to be caused, by a Director who is merely a Besearch 
officer and who dcK\s not possess sufficient Indian experience. “ Would you 
cite some of those mistakes?—These are mistakes of the Central Government; 
I have nothing at all to do with them; so, T would ask you to obtain any 
information on that subject from the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India. T do not wish to make any statement about that, because it is not 
in any province. 
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18175. But you bring in these mistakes that have been made as an argu¬ 
ment in support of your statement?—will give you an instance of a mistake 
that was made about 10 or 15 years ago : an ofiieer inoculated cattle by the 
serum-simultaneous method before he understood it. 

13176. Sir James MacKenna: Was he an officer of Muktesar?—No; the 
result of that operation was that he killed a very great number of valuable 
English cattle up in Ootaeamund, and Government had to pay a certain amount 
of damages for that. If there had been proper co-ordination between Muktesar 
and that man’s work done in the south bore, the mistake probably would not 
have occurred. 

13177, The Chairman: In what service was the officer who made this 
mistake?—^In the Civil Veterinary Department of tlio Province. 

13178. Do you suggest that if a fully trained and experienced veterinary 
officer at that time had been in tbe position of an Adviser to the Government of 
India, this error by a Provincial Officer at Ootaeamund would not have 
occurred?—^Yes, that is my opinion. 

13179. I understand that you are aiming now at a further year’s training in 
the syllabus of the Madras Veterinary College, making it a 4 years’ course?— 
Yes. 

13180. How about the subsidy for students engaged in the 4th year course? 
Will you have to provide that throughout the course?—^Yes. 

13181. What is the present subsidy?—At present there are 15 stipends of 
Rs. 15 and the number of stipends, in my experience, limits the size of the 
class. Some ye.nrs ago, before the Iletrenchment Committee sat, wc were taking 
in 40 students a year, and each of these 40 had a stipend of Rs. 15. The 
stipend 15 years ago was only Rs. 10; I got it raised to Rs. 15; Government will 
have to be prepared to continue the stipends for 4 years in place of 8. 

13182. Is it your experience that the class of young man who comes irto the 
College for tuition can make any contribution towards his own living expenses 
during his period of training?—^Some can, but it is a very difficult thing to find 
out those w'ho can and those w’ho cannot, betjause, when Questioned, they have 
the same reply that they cannot unless they get the stipend. 

13183. Will the addition of another year, making it a 4 years* course, be a 
serious increase in your budget?—Yes; in order to make it a 4 years* course, 
we will have to improve the teaching staff very considerably, and where now the 
lecturers are simply selected Veterinary Assistants in the subordinate grade, 
they would have to be men of the calibre of the provincial grade; the Professors 
will have to be men of the Indian Veterinary Service. So Government must be 
prepared to meet much higher costs. 

13184. Is it your view that tbe officers in the districts fail on the professional 
side at the moment, through lack of sufficient training?—Some do, some men 
I am very pleased with indeed; with some others not so pleased. 

18185. Is it because of your dissatisfaction with the few, that you have 
pressed for this extra year s training?—^No; there is a general impression 
thioughoufi the whole of the department in India that we ought to have a more 
highly trained Veterinary Assistant, and it is the policy of the Government 
tliat the teaching in the country should be taken to as I'ligh a standard as wo 
can raise it, 

13186. Do you subscribe to this view?—Yes. 

13187. Do you think it is in the public interest that the expenditure should 
he incurred, in order to raise the level of efficiency of the service?—I do. 

181 re. Another point you mentioned in the insunorandum was that an officor 
TOecwIfy appointed for the work of cattle improvement would be an advantage?— 

XGR* 

13189. Have you got an officer of this nature in the service?—My experience 
18 that the Cattle Specialist will have to give lectures on dairying. I consider 
that to run a cattle farm successfully and to further the ‘improvement of 
cattle breeding throughout the Presidency and to keep in touch with the 
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improvement of cattle^ he has got to have his attention fixed there; it is- 
no good expecting him to be a teacher in a dairy class or anything else. 

13190. Which farm is it that you refer to?—am referring to the Hosur 
farm^ because I know Mr. Littlewood has gone Home, and he^is going to take 
certain courses in dairying; they ought to have a man for dairying purposes. 
If you are going to have a man to run a cattle farm properly, his sole attention 
should be in that as it is up at Hissar in the Punjab. 

13191. I take it you do associate the improvement in the dairying quality 
of the cow with the bettering of the draught ox?—^Yes; there is no reason why 
a special officer should not also be on the farm; and he should keep all these 
records and so on; let the man who is responsible for the improvement of the 
breed do the fanning and look after the breeding, and let the dairy specialist 
be responsible for the milk-recording and the butter-making and looking aftei 
similar work; but to put that work on to the man who is going to improve and 
develop your cattle is only spoiling the ship for the paint, 

13192. Would you agree, in your experience, that an improvement m the 
milk-yielding qualii.v of the cow and an enhancement of the interest the ryot 
takes ill his cow would be a most impoitant (iontribution to the improvement 
of agriculture in this Presidency?—Yes, I do. 

13193. Am r right iu thinking that this Presidency has in force an Animal 
DisoaMt's Act?—Yes, it has been in force since IKiB. 

13194. Wruld yon trll tlic Commission, !5h'>**Uy. what the effect of that Act 
is?—We (fin control ihe movement of cattle; we can enforce compulsory ixiocula- 
tion, w'e can deal with the carcasses, and can control movement. 

13195. You can control niovoment inside the Presidency?—Yes. 

13I9(). t. an you prevent animals fi’om inside the Presidency being taken into 
districts outside tiie Presidency?—No, we cannot do it by that Act; when I 
sa.y that wc can <;ontrol movement, 1 tnean w'e cun try to contiol moveni'nit, but 
the difficulty of ajjplying it efficiently is a difierent thing. 

13197. Decs the Ai t made it lawful for sou to prevent an animal leaving tho 
Presidency?—Yc.s; wo can prtwent an animal from leaving a show ring. 

13198. Wliat are the conditions that make it mi possible to make it effective V 
—^W'c have not got sufficient veterinary police; we have none at all; we have 
to dci>ond on the ordinary police; it is very difficult indeed for a policeman to- 
control about 30,000 people and 15,000 heads of cattle at a show. 

13199. I expect you know the contribution that the police in Great Britain 
made to the carrying out or administration of such statutes?—^Yes, but the 
same does not apply to this country; a policeman here, if you give him 4 
annas, as a rule will let you do anything; he is like that. 

1B200. You think that veterinary police would be immune to this tempta¬ 
tion?—No, J do not: supervision is required. 

13201. Are you putting into force your powor-> in the matter of inoculation? 
—^Yes, in certain clistriots, wlieniver the disease is bad. 

13202. Have you ever gone the length of inshtiiig on the scrum-simultaneous 
method?—That is not compulsory; it is only the scrum-alone method that is. 

13203. What is the percentage of mortality in the case of the eerum-simul- 
taiieous method, in your experience in this Presidency?—I think there w^ere 
one or two accidents aliout 4 years ago; I w'as at home at the time, and I do 
not know tlie details of it; but in the last 3 years, we hav>3 not bad any at all. 

13204, It is a question of technique?—Yes, te»chnique. 

'*3205. The process itself is now^ perfected?—Yes. 
y200. If you owned a bull worth a couple of hundred sovereigns, you would 
have no hesitation in mo(?ulating it by the serum-simultaneous method?—No; 
I w'ould pay 45 and have it done; I would insist upon it. 

13207. How about carcasseP—That is a very difficult thing again; when 
an animal dies out in the district, the Chuhlars are on it at once, and they 
simply take away fdbe skin. 
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13208. It is ill their hereditary right that such carcasses should go to themP 

—Ves; we can only improve these conditions ffradualiy as the department 
expands and the ryot gets educated to the responsibility of it. 

13209. So that, in fact, that section of the Act is more or leas a dead letter? 
—It cannot be applied very thoroughly at all, while it has assisted us. As a 
niaiter of fact, I think there w^ere 187 or 188 prosecutions where people refused 
to have tbsK aiiimals done under this Act; a few of them were prosecuted and 
small fines inflicted; others were persuaded and that was sufficient. 

13210. How about the services of your department and staff in the matter 
of Qitjeases of animals other than the ox?—Well, of course, the ox is by fs'*'* 
the greatest portion of our work, but there are subsidiary interests besides, such 
as dogs. The horse, down in Southern India, 1 think is of very little irnport- 
aace; It was of importance at one time, more so in the* Salem and Coimbatore 
districts especially; at one time wo had entire horses standing at service 
there, for the iinproveiuent of the breed, but since the motor buses bav’'e 
intersecti^d the country in all directions they have practically wiped cut the 
usefulness of the jatka pony, and I do not think we need consider horse-breeding 
at all. In towns like Madras, Coimbatore and other places, private people 
have horses for recreation purposes and .some for utility purposes, but the 
veterinary hospital is sufificient to l(X)k after them ])rofe8sionally. The difficulty 
that I now know exists in this part of India is that horses are very scarce, 
though these horses are required b> planters and by private individuals in 
towns. 

13211. How about the relation between tlio services that your department 
renders and the question of public health; is tliere any connection?—Yes, it is 
again in this way : 1 had a communication from the Superinteudtmt of the 
Ring’s Institute at (juiudy, pointing out that there was a peculiar form of 
disease, which they thought simulated small-pox, and they thought it had 
originated through contact with fowls. He wanted to know if 1 Iml knowm 
of chicken-pox spreading in that way to human beings, that is, of chicken-pox 
spreading to man and simulating small-pox in tbe latter. I informed him that 
I had recently known of an outbreak of chicken-pox in fowls which were running 
amongst men, 'jowh and calves and it had not spread to any of them. He said 
when next they met an instance of the same condition tbe> would ask for my 
assistance*. Then also the Hirect{)r of Public Health consiOered the probability 
of an existing outbreak oi botulism on Aihicb be consulted me but we decided 
it was ordinary poisoning from the consumption of large quantities of putrid 
meat. In such ways there is a connection. 

13212. How about rabies?—Of course rabies has a very .strong interrelation. 

13213. Pri)fchMn Ganijulce: Tuberculosis in cattle?—Yes, we work on that at 
present. 

13214. The Chairman: There is no s\stein in force hero of te\sting cows, 
the milk of whi(di is being sold, is there?—None whatever; there is no precau¬ 
tion in that wa>. 1 have pointed out to the Medical Officu*)* of Health and the 
President of tlie Corporation that they ought to obtain the services of a veteri¬ 
nary orticer, and what his work would consist of; hut so far they have onlv 
obtained the services of a Veterinary Assistant and when they have had hirii, 
instead of allowing him to look after the veterinary work, they put him on to 
cheekier; food supply and such work as that. 

1321.5. T)o you know whether the incidence of the recorded tuberculosis is 
on the increase amongst humans?—Amongst hrmans, 1 do not know. 

13216. The Uuja of Varlakimedi: Have ^ou got any scholarships in your 
institution earmarked for depressed and backward classes ?—Yes. 

1*'217. What is their proportion to the actual number’?—We now have 1.5 
stipends. 

13218, Out of that how many?—Out of that- I think either one or two* the 
number is very small; it is divided up between the different communities. ’For 
the last three years we have been admitting students on a communal basis. 
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1B219* But a certain percentage is earmarked for tne backward clevises?— 
Yes. 

13220. Then as regards bringing home to the public the free treatment given 
by the department^ besides putting up notices in front of the dispensaries has 
anything else been done?—^No; on that point nothing has been done, because 
it is thoroughly understood that it is a Government institution and that 
treatment is free, 

13221. But rural people are very uneducated and in certain parts especially 
they do not know these things. Are your people, I mean to say the depart¬ 
mental people, doing anything in shandies and other places?—I think the sug¬ 
gestion to include on the notice boards the fact that treatment is free is fjuite 
good; I shall try it. 

13222. It does not find a place now?—^No. 

13223. I think it will be better if it is in the recognised vernacular?—It will 
be in the vernacular. 

13224. And are departmental subordinates made to attend tliese big 
periodical shandies, cattle shandies ?—^Yes. 

13225. If they lie in their jurisdiction?—Oh, yes; they have got to attend 
to them; they are appointed to them. 

13226, And they also take up treatment if possible?—Yes; they have their 
veterinary medicine chests with them. 

13227. That, of course, encourages these rural people to bring in numbers 
of their cattle to the hospital?—Yes, it is a means of advertising the usefulness- 
of the department. 

13228. There is a departmental order to that effect. I suppose?—^Yes. 

13229. What are the actual restrictions adopted for distribution of stipends? 
—‘There are no reHtri(*tions; it is leff to a Selection I^oard and the Selection 
Board settles the point. The stipends are fixed at Rs. 15 per month. 

13230. Is it done on any examination? Or what basis do you go upon?— 
The Secondary School Leaving Certificate. 

13231. Tile selection of the boys for the stipends?—On their technical quali¬ 
fication, on the marks which they obtain at the School Leaving Certificate ex¬ 
amination. 

13232. And poverty also is taken into consideration, is it?—Only in the back¬ 
ward classes. And suitability; if 1 had one luan of whom I knew that his 
people were landowners he would make, T would think, a more suitable student 
for the voterinary course than a boy whose father was perha|)8 a clerk and had 
no connection wliatcver with the land. The more associated they are with 
animals and land in their family, the more likely they aie to make suitable 
Veterinary Assistants. 

13233. Does it bar a student to get a stipend from the Government if he 
gets some contribution from other sources?—Yes. 

13234. In what way?—In this way that if a student were getting a contribu¬ 
tion from some other source 1 should want to give that stipend to another 
student, because it would be the means of getting another student for the 
College. 

13235. Irrespective of what amount he may get from other sources?—I 
should put it this way ; To the boy I should say ‘ now you cannot draw two 
stipends; you may have a Government stipend or you may continue to draw 
the stipend which'you are drawing or the assistance you are ^tting I should 
advise him to inform his supporter that the ordinary stipend is Rs. 15 a month 
and as he cannot have his and get the stipend from iSie College, would he 
consider the difference and put him on the same footing as the other students; 
1 think that any man who is supporting the boy would probably do It, Bxit 
I i^ould so represent the case to the student that I would try to get him to 
obtain the stipend equal to the Government stipend so thai^ I could reserve the 
Government stipend for another student who was not being supported at all by 
anyone else. 
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13236. Has the Agricultural Department or the cattle-breeding department 
approached you in connection with research work conducted on these different 
•concentrated food materials ?-*--No; they would have to do that themselves on 
their own estates. 

33287. You do not tackle the food problem?—^No; simply diseases and 
education. 

18288. Sir James MacKenna: What are the educational qualifications for 
admission to the Veterinary College P—^At one time, it was the Preliminary for 
the University. Now it is the Secondary School Leaving Certificate wi^ 45 
per cent of marks in English and 35 per cent of marks in mathematics and a 
vernacular. 

For Mahommedans it ia 85 per cent in English and 80 per cent in mathe¬ 
matics. For backward classes, Europeans and Eurasians it is left to the discre¬ 
tion of the Principal. 

13289, English is compulsory?—English is compulsory; all teaching is done 
In English. 

18240. What percentage of your students are drawn from the actual cultivat¬ 
ing classes? Could you tell me roughly?—should think only a small proportion. 

18241. How do you find these non-agricultural boys in the matter of the 
actual handling of animals?—It is surprising how they take to it. 

13242. That is not a defect you think? You mean it is easily got over?— 
Yes; we can teach them and they become accustomed and will handle animals 
quite well. 

13243. Is education free?—'Yes; it is not on]> free but iliey get everything 
free, their instruments, etc., and they get a stipend as well for attending. 

13244. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do they all get a stipend?—They all get 
a stipend. 

18245. Dr. Hyder: Some of them do not pay tuition foes?—None of them. 

18246. Sir James MacKenna: Absolutely free?—Absolutely free. 

1B247. How many stipends have you?—^Jnst now we have about 45. 

18248. The Government give them.^—Yes. 

13249. What do you give at the end of the course, a diploma or a degree?— 
A diploma, 

18250. A diploma of the Madras Veterinary College?—Yes. 

18251. Are these stipend-holders all guaranU?ed posts under Government o,t 
the end of the training?—No: there is no guarantee, but they are required to 
enter into an agreement that they will serve fiovemmont for five years if 
required to do so; they are not in any way guaranteed employment. 

18252. Apart from your stipend-holders, have you any private students?— 
Y.es. 

38258. What happens to them? Do they go into private practice?—^No; 
they come from the Malay States. 

13254. And go back there?—Yes; wo have got throe or four and they pay 
Bs. 400 a year. 

13255. Have you any private students from ,'NOur Presidency?—^Not from the 
Pre^dency. We have had private students in the case of Rajas and ssamindars 
training their own men. 

18256. They go back to their own States?—Yes. 

18257. Wliat is the number of cattle in the Presidency?—I think it is about 
^1 millions. 

18258. What is your average mortality?—^I think last year it was 255,000 
from diseases. 

18259. A quarter of a million?—^That is, reported cases. Of course, there 
would be many more that were not recorded at all. 

3 8260. The retrenchment axe has been very heavy on your flepartment?— 
Yes. 
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18261. What would a fair fipjure for the average value of this quarter million 
of cattle that you have lost from disease he? Even assuming we take it at 
Es. 10 a head which of course is ridiculous ?-^We might take it at Bs. 5 per 
head. 

18262. All right; let us value them at Es. 5. From that value of a quarter 
of a million cattle at Es. 6, cotild you not argue for the removal of this retrench¬ 
ment policy with regard to the Veterinary Service in view of the enox*mous 
capital saving that would be achieved by the prevention of disease?—shall 
argue for that in putting up my scheme for the 4 years’ course. 

18268. At present, as you told us, research is very scattered all over India 
and we do not know what is going on anywhere except at Muktesar. Do von 
ttiink that, with a view to bringing veterinary research together and to give it a 
fresh impetus, its direction through a Central Advisory Committee would be 
advisable?—do. 

18264. Ptofeftsor Oangvlee: Have you any definite idea in connection with 
such a Committee, how it would be constituted ? What would be the functions of 
tb(‘ Committee?—There should be a Central Advi«>orv Committee; on that 
Advisory Committee there ought to be the Agricultural Ad'viser to Government, 
tliere ought to he a Veterinary Adviser to the Oovemmeni and he ought to bo 
on that Committee; there ought to be the Director-General of Indian Medical 
Services and there ought to be Heads of other research institutions, perhaps 
from the Universities. But there ought to be a Central Advisorv Committee 
and the Central Advisory Committee ought to have a central fund supplied by 
the Central Government. Then, according to the depanif»ent to which the 
research belonged, there would be forn^ed sub-committees; these sub-committees 
with the assistance of the advisory Head in the various Provinces would decide 
the work that is required, and in the central institutions such as Pusa and 
Muktesar the Directors, the Vetenniirv Adviser and the Agricultural Adviser, 
can indicate the lines there with the help of their own research men. I am 
simply ])ntting the scheme roughly. 

13265, In the central institutions such as Pusa tbo Directors, the Veterinary 
Adviser and the Agricultural Adviser can carry on researches?—Yes. with the 
help of their research men. 

18266. Would any representative from your own department or from the 
Provinces sit on the Committee?—^Yes, these would come in in the Committee. 
The Heads of the Veterinary Department in the main Provinces and the main 
States. 

13267. Your Central Advisory Board will be purely advisory with no executive 
powers ?—Purely advisory. 

18268. They would allot funds to >ou?—They yvould allot funds. These 
funds w'ould be for the r(‘search work at Muktesar and also for research work 
wdiich may be found necossarv in the different Provinces and which might be 
done at the research laboratories there. I think our laboratory ought to be 
staffed and equipped to do local research work as w^ell as assist, if necessary, 
in any research wanted by the Central Council. In fact, the Central Council 
could supply us with men to do their work if thov wanted to. 

13269. Then the Central Board will have no executive pow’or?—No. 

18270. Y<ni say that in this Presidency there is no lack of co-ordination 
between the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments?—^No. 

13271. Will you kindly tell us the points of contact of your department 
with the Agricultural Department?—^Well, if ever they want any assistance 
at all or any information or advice they ask me, and I am only too glad to 
give it. We have a veterinary hospital at the Agricultural College. I go and 
inspect that; the District Agricultural Officer expects that we should do all 
their inoculation of cattle. If they want my advice as to whether a bull is 
fit for service or whether it is a suitable bull to buy I give it. When I visit 
Hoeur I go round the stock and if there is any suggestion I can make tf. 
Mr. Littlewood I am only too glad to give it him and to improve my owm 
knowledge by what I can get from him. 
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18272. This co-ordination you doscriba is purely on a personal basis 
but I believe a great deal follows on the fact that vve are independent of earfa 
other, 

18273. Supposing we take the whole cattle question, breedings feeding, 
protection irom disease, etcetera?—^There is more interest taken in cattle in 
the Veterinary Department, because in the Agricultural Department they deal 
with cotton, paddy, sugarcane, entomology, ('heinistry and so on; cattle- 
breeding is just one of many things, whereas, cattle-breeding would be nn 
essential work of the Veterinary Department. 

13274. At the same time you realise that our Agricultural Departments, 
while they have to concentrate their attention on crops, do now pay i«on» 
attention to livestock?—Yes; and I think cattle-breeding is a much bigger 
subject than any of these other subjects. 

13275. Would you like to have cattle-breeding under your department?— 
I would not object to it. 

13276. I understand you have nothing to do with the local bodies?—No. 

13277. That is not the cose in Bengal?—No. 

1327H. Do you find local bodies anxious to undertake the responsibility of 
supporting Veterinary Assistants within their jurisdiction^ -They do not sup¬ 
port them at all. What we found w^as when they were under the IiOc»al 
Boards tliere was always difficulty in getting sufficient support; it is far better 
under Government. 

13279. You say that several petitions have come to you from local bodies? — 
Yes, because it is no expense to the local bodies at all. If I recommend the 
opening of a hospital, Government pays for it. 

13280, Is it on the score of expense that tliey do not take sufficient intorcKt? 
—Yes. 

18281. The cost of sera and vaccine is a charge on the ])rovincial revenue in 
this Presidency, is it not?—^Yes. 

13282. Not on local bodies?—No. 

13283. You supply sera and vaccine wherever necessary tc) local bodies?— 
Not to local bodies; they have nothing to do with it; it is to our own men 
working in the districts. 

13284, In the event of the outbreak of an epidemic in a certain village, 
what agencies have you through which you can get this infonnation?—The 
village Munsif reports the outbreak first of all simultaneously to the Tahsildar 
and to the touring Veterinary Assistant, 

13285. Could you give us an idea of the length of time the information 
takes to roach you, that in a certain village in Salem district, there is an 
epidemic?—It all depends upon the disease. Each touring Veterinary Assis¬ 
tant probably has 5 or 6 reports of outbreaks at the same time; he has to 
judge ns to the urgency of the case according to whether vsecondary reports 
come in on the progress of the disease, the number of deaths, so that, accord¬ 
ing to conditions one outbreak may have to wait a fortnight because there 
may be a more urgent outbreak that requires immediate attention. That is 
left to the discretion of the touring Assistants. 

33286. What agencies have you to meet the demands of the villages for 
ameliorative and preventive measures?—We have simply the Veterinary 
Assistant" Surgeon, a touring man and if there is a severe outbreak I concen¬ 
trate tlie reserve men on any one district. 

18287. So you have reserve men?—We have a staff of reserve men for 
concentration wherever service is most required. 

13288. The Chairman: Do you ever stop leave?—I do stop leave occasionally. 

13280. ProfeffsoT Gangulee : With regard to the Madras Cattle Disease Act, 
in answer to the Chairman, you said that this Act found its place in ihc 
Statute Book in 1866?—^Yes. 

13290. Do you see any effect of that Act, throughout the Presidency?— 
The only way in which it has been applied has been that when there is 
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ormd&rpedt in the dietriot Axibd a large cattle fair is gc^g to be held in the 
•district, in order to prevent that disease becoming disseminated round the 
other districts we get the Government to apply that Act, and stop the cattle 
jfair. Latterly we have been using it to apply serum-simultaneous inoculation 
^against epidemics. 

18291. Was this Act amended at any time?—^Not amended except for that 
lone thing, serum inoculation. 

18292. When was it amended?—It was introdnced last year. 

18298. You find there is no difficulty in putting this Act in practice?— 
The experience we had was that a few of the ryots did require to be prosecuted; 
tthere were 187 cases; only a few of them were fined at all; it was only the 
usual opposition to begin with. 

18294. When you have a big cattle-show such as at Tiruppiir what agen¬ 
cies have you to conirol the spread of disease. Supposing a man brings 
diseased cattle, what do you do?— If the disease is found out, T detail a staff 
•of three or tour Veterinary Assistants and half a dozen students of the final 
year class to attend to any outbreaks that may occur. 

18295. You make a reference here to the shortage of serum on account 
of the system of delivering goods from Muktesar to your place. Bo you have 
any arrangement here to keep a stock of serum and vaccine?—^Yes, 1 have 
arranged with the King Institute, Guindy, to give me accommodation for 
doses. I also have further arrangements with the Pasteur Institute, 
<Coonoor, to give rue acjcommodation for 10,(X)0 doses in refrigerating nxims. 

18298. There is always that supply on hand?—It is not always in store. 
All that is my working supply. According to the demand I place the order 
with Muktesar. 

13297. What is the usual practice in the villages with regard to the dry 
.ijdJtle which fail U) give rrulk?—They simply turn them out and let them 
graze aV)out in the village. 

13298. They do hot send them to slaughter houses?—I do not think that 
is the prac‘tice in the village.s. The only place they do that is in the city. 

13299. I was looking thmugh your curricula and I find that subjects like 
protozoology, parasitology, entomology, and bacteriology are all taught in the 
last year. Bo you think that is satisfactory?—No, and that is why I am 
going to introduce a four years’ course. They ought to be taught much of 
that in the third year. 

13300. Because you have got to explain the disease?—Y^es. 

13»801. Do you suggest to changing the diploma into a degree course?—^Well 
that again will require very considerable thought. We do not know whether 
the Veterinary College will be affiliated to the University or not. 

18802. Could you give us an idea of the amount of money you are spend¬ 
ing on research?—^We have done two good pieces of work regarding infe^ioua 
lymphangitis of cattle and nascl granuloma. All that was done by our men 
without any allow'ance. 

18808. Aje these two diseases you have mentioned quite common here?— 
IJuite common in the districts. By far the most common epidemic is rinder¬ 
pest. These two diseases are not of so much importance as rindeipest, but 
all the same they have to be treated. 

18804. My point is, has any research been made on important diseases in 
this Presidency?—^The only research we are doing is on bovine tuberculosis. 
Bovine tuberculosis, we find, is quite common amongst municipal cattle, 
liost year there w^ere 22 recorded caees. 

18805. Have you introduced any tiiberculin test?—^In order to find out 
the incidence of the disease T asked’for Bs. 1,000 and I got Rs. 900. I a&kfd 
for Be. 2,000 in the next budget in order to carry on that and with the 
intention of doing some experiments for the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor on 
rabies, but the Financial Department simply wiped that out and paaaad 
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actuals of the previous year. This work I suggested doing in addition to the 
college work and for want of support I have had to give it up. 

13806. Is bovine tuberculosis common in cattle here?—No» but it is to be 
found in municipal cattle. 

13307. Government do not support you in that?—They gave Rs. 900. 
For next year I asked for Rs. 2,0(K) and they gave me Rs. 900, 

18308. Besides bovine tuberculosis in the mimicipal cattle, is there any other 
disease?—The condition which I want to investigate is the utility of a certain 
vaccination as a prophylactic inoculation which will protect the dog from 
rabies for 12 months. 

18809. Ha^ that not been done here?—^We did two years ago, but the 
unsatisfactory part of the experiment was that we could not infect the (‘ontrol 
animals. 

18310, We were told yesterday that the hook-worm disease is very common 
among human beings in the Madras Presidency. Have you found the hook¬ 
worm common among dogs?—Yes. 

18811. We read that in America they have invented a new method of 
treatment for ankylostomiasis. Are you aware of thatp—Yes, their treatment 
is oil of rhenopodium, 

18312. Are you trying that?—Yes. 

13813. Now, in regard to indigenous medicines, are they being investigated? 
—T do not think any special investigation has been made, but the Veterinary 
Assistants use neent oil and various other things which they obtain locally. 
They obtain various things locally and they supplement their store of medicine 
v^ith any local medicine which they know is efficacious. 

13314. To find out the efficacy of indigenous medicines?—^Yes. 

13315. l\/r. Calvert: You are directly under the Minister?—^Directly under 
the Minister. 

13316. What is your title?—^Veterinary Adviser to Government*, T think 
it is still under correspondence with the Secretary of Stale whether I should 
he designated Director or Veterinary Adviser to Government: I do not knov* 
which will be decided on. 

13317. With reference to the question uhetlier cattle-breeding should be 
under the Veterinary or Agricultural Department, we have been told that the 
success in the Punjab is quite an accident, due to a specially qualified member 
of the Veterinary Sorvici‘?—I agree vith you there in this way, that it would 
be just a similar accident if it were an agricultural officer who was in charge of 
it: an agricultural officer might know all about various phases of agriculture and 
nothing about cattle-breeding. You must have a suitable agricultural man oi 
\ou must have a suitable veterinary man. It does not matter which, as long 
as he is a suitable man. 

13318. You think the Veterinary Service can produce a suitable man?—Yes; 
if you get a suitable Veterinary Expert be has got knowledge which no agri¬ 
cultural man has got in the breeding of cattle; it requires minute observation 
and supervision in cases of disease and so on. 

13319. I gather that there are no tuition fees in your college?—No tuition 
fees, but any private .student has to pay Rs. 400 a year. 

13320. Your total expenditure is lakhs?—Not on the college only. 

18321. What is the total expenditure of your department?—^It is 5J lakhs. 

13322. Sir Henry Lawrence: It is 7 lakhs in the last budget?—Yes, 7 lakhs 
in the last budget. 

13323. Mr. Calvert : Has anything been done here for horse breeding or mule 
breeding?—No. The question arose from my remarks in the last report on 
the Tiruppur cattle show about the poorness of the animals, and I was asked 
by Government to make a further repoi*t on it. I made an enquiry from the 
only man who had any animal worth the name, the Patf/tgar of Palayakottai 
and he explained he was not breeding horst^s at all now, because there*^was no 
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me for them and they were not in demand. All the Jatka ponies in the dis¬ 
tricts have been done away with, owing to motor cars intersecting the country 
in all directions. Even in the two districta of Salem and Coimbatore, where 
they have made attempts at breeding horses, there is no demand. The only 
demand is from private people who go in for imported walers and for a few 
country breds. Th^e will be a small demand for them, but nothing from 
u business point of view, I believe, 

13S24. Is there no scope here for mules as pack animals?—None at all. 

13325. Bao Bahadur Munitwami I^ayudu: Hna your department investiga¬ 
ted the methods adopted by the people in regard to treatment of diseases?—No; 
we have inado no special investigation. Of course, if any special incident 
occurred, from a point of interest the Veterinary Assistant w'ould inform me 
of it. 

13326. You know that a very large number of cattle in the country could not 
l)e (h'alt w'ith hy your department?—Yes, at present. 

133*27. And that a number of cattle are being treated by the people by their 
own native metliods?—Yes; they do make an attempt to treat their o^\n cattle. 

13328. Do you think it will be advisable to have a special officer deputed to 
•collect information on the methods adopted by the village vaidyariR in the treat¬ 
ment of cattle diseases?—^It might he of interest. 

13.320. Has your dHpariment taken any special steps to do that?—No special 
ste[»s Imve Ix^en taken. 1 have noticed that what they do in the case of foot 
and month disease is to stand their animals in clay and water. That is a very 
good method, but it is v('ry mild in comparison with the treatment we can 
supply ourselves; it is prob.ably g(x>d enough in the absence of others. There 
may be other (‘ases in nhioh the iudigenouH treatment ma\ be useful, but we 
have made no spocinl study ot it. 

13330. Do you take any steps to deliver lectures to the villagers on diseases 

<attle and on the na ihods of treatment adopted by your department?— 
Fre^jiiently the Veterinary Assistants and the Circle Offioeris do give such lectures. 

13331. Have any of \onr subordinates or Veterinary Assistants been able 
to give lectures w^ith the aid of magic lanterns and slides?—No. We have a 
jnagic lantern of our own here at the college and lately in the city here we 
iiave given lantern lectures on rinderpest. 

13332. Do you think that ])opnlar lectures with the aid of magic lanterns will 
have a good effect on educating the people on the principal diseases of cattle 
and tlie good vork your department is doing in the matter?—I put that up to 
Cujvenimcnt, but I could not put up a good enough case for propaganda work 
to he carried on by my department. There is so much demand for our Veteri¬ 
nary Assistant that Government say there is no good going into further 
expenditure on propaganda. The demand for the department is sufficiently 
great and it takes us all our time to teach the students and to open veterinary 
dispensaries to satisfv the demand. 

13333. Do you ])ublish any leaffois explaining the diseases in the vernacu¬ 
lars?—We publish two or three every year in all vernaculars. 

13334. “May I know whether, in selecting students for your institution, you 
see that people from the various language areas are selected?—Yes : I do that. 
We have a shortage of 'Teliigu men and we give Telugu students preference 
over Tamilians, because the majority of our qualified men arc Tamilians and 
they dislike being sent to Telugu countries. My object is to level up the 
proporfion and to try and got Telugu men for Telugu countries. 

13335. Have you succeeded in that?—Not satisfactorily, but things are 
improving, and I never miss any opportunity of getting Telugu students if I can. 

13336. How many Telugu students were ^elected this vear?—T could not 
tell you the exact number of Telugu men that we selected this 3 ^ear, but I can 
find that information for you. 

13337. Sir Onnya Bam: Is there a book on veterinary science called ‘ Bazar 
Medicines ’?•—Yes! there is such a book. 

13338. In English?---yes, in English. 
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lB8d9. Wh«re c«a we get copies of the book?—I could supply you with m 
book which was issued some 16 years ago; it is called ‘ Indigenous Medicines/* 

13840. Is it for veterinary purposes?—^Yes. 

13841. Would you send me a copy? —Yes. 

13342. If anybody in the rural areas requires the services of a 'Veterinary 
Assistant, is there any scale of fees laid down for his attendance?—He must 
treat them free. 

13843. We heard, in Simla I think, that he could charge anything he liked;, 
is that eo?—^Not for the ryots* cattle; not in the case of the agricultural people. 
But in a town, if a man wants a Veterinary Assistant to go and to attend to- 
his horse, that is private practice, but in rural areas he is not allowed to do 
that. 

13B44, In the case of towns, is there any scale of fees?—There used to be 
one, but now they have been given freedom of practice, just the same as in^ 
the case of the other professional men. 

18845, He can charge anything he likes?—He can charge anything he likes;, 
it depends entirely on what the client will pay him. 

18846. Dr. Hyder: For treatment in the rural areas, would you like a fleet 
of motor cars equipped with travelling laboratories, so as to cope with the 
outbreak of any particular disease that may occur?—I think now the supply of 
motor cars in the rural districts can take our Veterinary Assistants from one 
place to another quite rapidly. The difficulty T have is in getting men to go 
direct and by the quickest route. They will, if they can, travel by bullock 
cart and take 8 to 4 days to get to an outbreak which they could reach in 24 
hours. When they do a thing like that, 1 simply disallow their louring exjienses. 

18847. The Chairman: What is the attrai'.tion in doing it?—It wastes time* 
and it pays them better. 

18848. Dr. Hyder: If there were a travelling dispensary, a motor lorry,, 
whenever there is an outbreak you could despatch them quickly to different 
centres?—I do not think it is necessary. We could arrive at the outbreak now 
in quite a reasonable time and take the necessary material with us. I do not 
think Government would dream of it; they would put it down as an unnecessary 
luxury. 

18849. I was wondering whether your department has made a classification 
of diseases of animals in this Presidency?—There are many diseases that require 
investigation; we are not clear on them at all, but the main contagious diseases 
we have good knowledge of. 

18350. I was wondering whether you had such diseases here as, for instance,, 
abortion in cows?—Yes, we have; but verv little of it. Our trouble is to dis¬ 
tinguish between simple accidental abortion and contagious abortion, but we 
have not yet discovered contagious abortion in this Presidency. I have tested 
several animals and sent several blood samples up to Muktesar, and have not 
yet detected contagious abortion, 

18851. Have you come across here what is called Johnes’ Disease?—Yes, a 
little of it, and it has been imported from Bangalore. 

13352. Among sheep, have you come across scab?—No, T have only seen 
that in Scotland. 

18853. I was wondering whether there was any investigation* carried on here' 
on the relation of grass to diseases of animals?—No, that is a part of work 
that has yet to be done- Our difficulty is that we have got no research staff 
at present, 

18854. In regard to admission to the Veterinary College, I take it you admit 
matriculates?—There is no Matriculation in Madras. 

18355. Do you admit those who have passed the corresponding examination? 
—^Yes, but if there were to be a course up to 4 years, instead of taking students- 
who have passed the equivalent to the Matriculation we will require the equi¬ 
valent of the First Arts or the Intermediate. 
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18B56. Bo you not think it would be a good thing to admit students who 
have already passed the Intermediate Examination?—Yes; we have actually had 
graduates come to the college; they were graduates in Arts before they entered 
the college. 

18357. Are you aware that the veterinary services and the veterinary institutes 
in England are tinder the Ministry of Agriculture?—They are, certainly, but 
that is a different thing from the Director of Agriculture here. We are both- 
under the Minister of Agriculture (Development) in this Presidency, but it is 
quite a different proposition being under the Ministry of Agriculture at Home 
to being under the Director of Agriculture here. 

1885ft. Dfiwan Bahadur Haffhatmtfya: From the Administration Report for 
1924-25, 1 find that the number of cases treated in the 67 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of the Presidency is 96,000 odd. That works out to an average of 
about 5 cases a day. How do you account for the small extent to which these* 
institutions are taken advantage of P Is that in proportion to the number of 
hospitals existing now or existing in that year?—67 hospitals and dispensaries 
were in existences in the year 1924-25. Those 4 or 5 oases that you see are fresh 
cases attending daily; you may have actually 30 or 40 animals being treated 
that day. The report says, “ The number of cases treated and castrations per¬ 
formed at all the institutions except the Madras Veterinary College Hospital was 
96,740, as against 85,089 in the previous year.’’ One case may be treated 20 
times, but still it counts as one case; another case may be treated 5 times 
it counts as one case; you do not count the case over again. 

13359. It means 96,000 animals?—^Yes. 

13360. Even that seems U't be a very small number, about 5” animals at day?' 
—Of course, some are dispensaries and some are hospitals. Wo have divided 
the institutions into dispensaries and hospitals, the difference being ihat 
hospitals can treat in-})atients, whereas a dispensary is never so well equipped 
and never receives in-patients. Some of our hospitals have as many as 60 
cases a day. In certain di-stricts where we have opened new dispensaries, they 
have w'orked up to 5 and 6 new cases a day in 12 months. That is satisfactory’ 
work, and then gradually the use of the dispensary spreads in that district; it 
is only very, very occasionally, I think I only remember about 2 cases, where 
advantage was not taken sufficiently to warrant keeping the hospital open. 

13361. The local population have not yet become sufficiently alive to the 
advantages of those institutions?—Some districts are much more adept at 
accepting tlie advantages than others. 

13302. Does it not mean that these institutions require more advertising and 
more propaganda workF—In the local areas sometimes it is so. In addition 
to that the to\iring men also do the treatment. 

13363, I see they had some about 20,000 to 30,000 cases betw’een them?— 
Yes. 

13364. Sir Thomas Middleton: The present course is a 3 years’ course, and’ 
YOU have been trying to get a 4 years^ course for some time; is that correct?— 
Vee, I was getting out a scheme for a 4 years’ course just when tlie Retrench, 
ment Committee sat, and Government informed me that they could not think 
of it. 

13365. You yourself entirely recognise that the 3 years’ course is unsatis¬ 
factory?—It is not sufficient. 

13366. What is the length of the course in Great Britain?—It is a 4 years’ 
course. 

13367. And those who are trained for pxiblic appointments in Great Britain* 
do an extra year for the D. V. S. M.?—Yes. 

13368. Is the need for skilled veterinary knowledge any the less among 
the animals of India than among the animals of Britain?—I "do not see why it 
should be so. 

18369. Do you see any reason w^hy it should be greater in India, where 
disease has been less studied?—'I do not see why it should be greater, except^ 
in contagious diseases; we have far more contagious diseases here than at: 
Home. 
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1B870. It ifl not the case that the animal diseases of Britain have been much 
'more fully studied than the diseases that you meet with in India?—Yes; and 
we have got a large field for further investigation, 

13371. And the ordinary practitioner in England, if he is in difficulty oyer 
a ease, or is in a little doubt himself, has no difficulty in getting further opinion 
on it?—Exactly. 

13372. Therefore, for work in this country you really want a higher train¬ 
ing?—Just as high as in England, 

13373. And you are only stopped from getting that training for financial 
reasons?—^Yes. 

18374. The Chairman: Did the recommendations of the so-called Lee Com¬ 
mission afiect your service? Arc you recruiting for the Provincial Superior 
Service?—No, the recruiting is stopped. The idea now, I understand, is that as 
each Imperial department man retires his place will be taken by a Superior 
Provincial Service man. 

13375. Superior?—I have recommended that they should be Superior Pro¬ 
vincial Service; it should be equivalent to the present Indian Veterinary Service. 

13376. I expected you to say that: my question was directed to discovering 
whether you had commenced recruiting for that Superior Provincial Service?— 
No, I have got a man in the ordinary Provinical Service, who is a B.Sc, 
(Edinburgh) in Veterinary Science, and M.H.C.V.S., and yet the best appoint¬ 
ment he can get out here is in the Provincial Service on its. 250 a month; his 
education at Home cost him Rs. 25,(XH). 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rev. W. S. SUTHERLAND, BJD., United Free Chureli Miseieii, 
Chingleput, Madras. 

Rspltes to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.’—Aobiculturai Eduoation. —The following replies ore based 
on personal experience as Manager (1) of a middle agricultural school located 
in a rural area (United Free Church Mission Agricultural School, 
Melrosapuram, Chingleput) and (2) of a high school located in a mofussil 
town (United Free Church Mission High School, Chingleput) in which agri¬ 
culture is taught as an optional subject in the Fifth and Sixth Forms for 
boys appearing for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examination, and 
as a vocational subject for all boys in the Third and Fourth Forms. 

(i) No. I think that there is an almost untouched field of possible 
development for the teaching of agriculture in middle and high schools. 
The Agricultural College should aim at turning out teachers of agriculture 
rather than, as at present, scientific agriculturists. Classes in agricultural 
pedagogy should be attached either to the Agricultural College or to Educa¬ 
tional Training Institutions. Steps should be taken to include agriculture 
either as an optional or compulsory subject in all high schools in mofussil 
areas thus creating a demand for teachers of agriculture. A village element¬ 
ary school teacher with a live ” interest in agriculture, even if he did 
not teach agriculture as a subject in his school curriculum, would exercise a 
considerably greater influence in the village community where he is located. 
At present the village elementary school teacher is out of touch with the 
interest of the community among whom he lives and works on account of 
his purely literary education and this reacts on the school to its detriment. 

(ii) 1 consider there is an urgent need for more emphasis being laid on 
agriculture as related to general education. My experience in high school 
work would indicate that an ability to appreciate the problems connected 
uith the land is a thing desired hy the parents of high-caste boys who are 
not directly interested in the land. Vakils and others have informed me 
that they had an indirect interest in ancestral lands in distant villages but 
through lack of any knowledge of agriculture this interest was restricted 
to accepting their share of the produce as rent due at harvest time. They 
hoped that through the elementary training in agriculture being now givao 
to their sons in our high school they would in the future be in a oetrer 
position to appreciate and guide in the proper development of their lands 
even though they were for a considerable part of the year “absentee 
landlords.” 

(Hi) Yes, and not only so, but their educational training should be 
carried on in an agricultural environment. A lad born in an agricultural 
community but trained in a purely literary environment in an urban school 
is a hopeless product. The ideal training would be elementary education 
in the village school followed up by agricultural vocational middle school 
training in a school located in a rural area leading on to a high school 
where agriculture would be taught as an important part of the curriculum, 

(iv) I am of opinion that the demand exists but the facilities are not 
being given. With adequate facilities a considerable number of pupils in 
secondary schools would take up the study of agriculitire. 

(v) My opinion is that agriculture should be taught in secondary schools 
not merely with a view to the possibility of all students who take the 
subject becoming practical agriculturists in after-life. Agriculture affords a 
vory valuable field for the practical application of those theoretical sciences 
which constitute a part of the usual curriculum in seoondarv schools. In 
the opportunity agriculture affords for practical application of the sciences 
it should be regarded as of a distinct educative value in itself quite anar^ 
from the question of whether all the pupils who study it take up practical 
farming in after-life. 
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(vi) If ** agricultural classes ** refer only to those who are directly engaged 
in farming the answer to this question is that they are not mainly drawn 
ifrom this class. Few of this class have thd means for high school education. 
3n middle schools where agriculture is taught they ai-e entirely drawn from 
*the agricultural classes. 

(vit) More emphasis should be laid on agricultural teaching in middle 
.and high schools than at present. In high schools it should be co-related 
with other subjects such as Botany, Physicjs, Biologj^, Chemistry, etc, 

(vHi) (a) Nature study has a distinct educative value in elementary 
Sf'hools. 

(b) Sc^ol plots should be attached to elementary schools to interest the 
children in the study of plant life. 

(c) School farms are necessary for all middle and secondary schools which 
undertake the teaching of agriculture. Without some lands attached to 
institutions w'here agriculture is taught the theoretical training would be 
of little value. 

(ix) This is a question w^hich should not carry weight in such an enquiry. 
A knowledge of agriculture would be of value to all Government servants— 
^especially revenue officers—as well as to others who may follow' a professional 
career but are nevertheless indirectly interested in the land. Many officials 
after retirement settle down in their native and ancestral villages w'here 
they have a greater or less interest in the land. 

(ac) My experience is that it does not need to be made more attractive 
to the secondary school pupil. Fully 50 per cent of the pupils in a rural 
secondary school w^ould be willing to take up the study of agriculture if the 
necessary facilities were provided. 

(xii) By night schools, occasional lantern lectures and local agricultural 
shows and exhibitions, 

(xiii) The teaching of agriculture should be taken up by the Educational 
Department so far as middle schools and secondaiy hcliools are concerned. 
Its inspecting officers should be specially trained for such work and liberal 
grants-in-aid should be given to private schools undertaking to include agri¬ 
culture in their school curriculum. 

Question 17.— Agricultukal Industeibs.—( a) I have no means of esti¬ 
mating but probably the total is not more than eight months in the year. 
Be usually does nothing in his slack time unless he is near a centre where 
ho can get cooly work. Some find employment on road repairs. Subsidiary 
village industries would not furnish a livelihood in themselves but would 
bring in a small income during the slack seasons and especially in times of 
famine thus reducing the need for relief work. 

(b) Grass mat-making, weaving, rope-making, basket-making, povHry, 
•eiC ‘—Such industries should be taught in middle schools and co-related to 
^the agricultural instruction. 

(c) Bee-keeping. —The Indian l)ee is difficult to domesticate and yields 
very little honey as compared with the European bee. Bee-keeping is not 
likely to prove profitable on the plains but the matter requires further 
investigation. 

Poultry rearing affords considerable opportunity for development and 
limprovement. There is great scope in rural communities for such work 
provided it is directed into profitable lines and expert advic^e and help 
priovided. Facilities for marketing would have to be considered. 

Fruit growing is rather uncertain on the plains around Madras. Mangoes 
are extensively grown but is an uncertain crop. With regard to other 
’fiuits even if cultivable it would be difficult to compete with the output 
■from places at higher elevation. 

Sericulture. —The heat of Madras plains during several months of the 
year would be an obstacle to its profitable undertaking. 
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PiseictiUufe ,—Water h probably not available in sufficieat quantity durini^ 
the dry season. 

Bope-making ,—^This is done on a small scale for private purposes in most 
villages. With improved methods and introduction of suitable machines it 
could be developed. Aloes and other fibre yielding plants grow extensively 
on the plains. The extraction of plantain fibre ropes and weaving calls 
for development. 

Jiaiket-rnwhing, —Tt is difficult to compete with the i^fofessional hasket- 
makers who are in these parts a migratory caste of gjpsies. These make 
the ordinary cooly baskets. If the manufacture of more elaborate fancy 
articles in this line could be introduced it might affoid profitable work in 
6pare-tme. There is caste prejudice against doing such work in the area 
around Madras. 

Pottery ivork^ at present confined to a particular caste, might profitably 
bo taken up by village agriculturists. 

Oil-presnng could also be adopted by many villagers and they might be 
encouraged to grow oil yielding crops. 

(d) Such work if undertaken by Government would undoubtedly encourage 
the growing of a greater variety of crops by agriculturists which would not 
only be profitable in themselves but w^ould give scope for better rotation. 

(/) Yes. I think there is much need for such an undertaking. 

(/<) 'Die civic conscience is practi<‘ally non-existent in rural life. Educa¬ 
tion with emphasis on civic re.sponsihilities and propaganda by lantern lectures 
and pamphlets are the only methods that can be suggested. 

Qukstion 22.—Oo-oPRKVTioN.—(o) The co-operative movement among the 
agricultural classes requires much more supervision than is at present given. 
Intensive and educative work both from Government and non-official sources, 
where possible, is more important at present than extensive work. 

(b) (i) Where these are opened in villages so as to include the caste land¬ 
holders along with the outcast agricultural labourers, the control of the 
societies passes into the hands of the caste people who sometimes make it 
the means of exploiting the labour of the outcasts. Where such mixed 
8(K*ieties are formed the outcasts should be given an equal if not a greater 
representation in the controlling board. Separate societies for agricultural 
labourers are desired. 

(ii) — (ix) These functions where found necessary should be invested in the 
credit socjieties. Purely credit societies are too restricted in their functions 
and once h^ans are given they come to be regarded with the same attitude as 
that shown to the trouhlesoine moneylender. 

(d) By no moans. The members do not know how to utilise them properly 
and require guidance and help along proper lines. 

Question 23.—General Education.—( a) The existing system of education 
is far too literary in its aim. It should be made more practical by introduc- 
ing agricultural training wherever possible. Agriculture in this connection 
should not be regarded merely as a preoaration for an agricultural career 
but mainly for the sake of the practical interest which it will afford to the 
ctudy of all scientific branches of study. It will help to produce a more 
cultured and resourceful citizen. In Madras Presidency the Agricultural 
Department restricts the Educational side of its function to Collegiate 
training and has never shown much concern in relating its educative works 
<o the general school grade. The result would seem to be that the entrants 
to the Agricultural College are lads who have never had any practical pre¬ 
paration lor agricultural studies nor have they had their interest in agri¬ 
culture quickened during their school career. They have come to a stage 
in life when they have to choose a career and desiring Government service 
of some kind they find in the Agricultural College a means of entering 
such service. 

(h) (i) The only means I would suggest is the relating of agriculture to 
general education as already indicated. 
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(ii) Education is not compulsory in any rural areas in the Madras 
Presidency. 

(i:f) Among the lower classes it is largely due to their economic oonai- 
tion. Children are sent to herd cattle when they ought to be in school. 
The herding of cattle ensures at least a meal a day, wliereas attendance at 
school does not. Bmall children in the homes hare to be looked after while 
both parents go to work and so children are kept from school for this 
purpose. 
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Oral Evfilanoa. 

13S77. The Chdirman: Rev. Sutherland, you are in charge of the United 
Free Church Mission, Chingleput?—have been in charge of it. 

13378. You have put in a valuable ncte, for which my colleagues and I 
are greatly obliged. Do you wish to say anything in amplihcation of this 
note before I proceed to ask you one or two questions?—No, there is nothing 
that occurs to me to say. 

13379. You say in the opening words of your note of evidence that your 
replies are based on personal experience as manager of a middle agricultural 
scnool located in a rural area, namely, the United Free Church Mission 
Agricultural School, Melrosapuram, in Chingleput; is the teaching there in 
the vernacular?—is in the vernacular. 

13380. Entirely?—Entirely; English is taught in the school; it is a 
combined agricultural and general educational school. 

13381. But this middle agricultural school is entirely vernacular?—It is 
entirely vernacular so far as agriculture is concerned; the boys are also being 
taught the English language. 

13382. English is taught there as one of the subjects of the curriculum?— 
Yes, it 18 a general education school as well. 

13388. You say, ‘^and (2) of a high school located in a mofussil town 
^United Free Church Mission High School, Chingleput) in which agriculture 
Is taught as an optional subject in the Fifth and Sixth Forms.*’ There 
again, I iake it, following the usual practice of the country, English is the 
medium of instruction?—English is the language by which it is taught in the 
Fifth and Sixth Forms. 

13384. Are all subjects of the middle school, other than agriculture, taught 
in English?—All the boys who study there are from the backward classes, 
who do not know English. 

But certain of these boys after they go through this school, may go on 
through high school education and we do not want to block the way for 
them by keeping English back as it were. 

13385. Precisely. What proportion of the boys who pass through the 
middle agricultural school are of the backward classes?—They are all of the 
backward classes. 

13386. Practically all?—^Yes; it is a Mission School established priucioally 
for our Christian people in those villages and they are drawn largely from 
the backward classes. 

18387. Is there a demand, in your ex]ierience, for education of that sort 
on the part of the agriculturists, that is to say, on the part of parents of 
boys not members of the depressed classes?—Since the agricultural classes 
have been started in the high school, tuo classes have become more popular. 
It is only four years ago that we began taking up agriculture in the high 
school. I think in the first year there were one or two out of these who joined 
the class, the second year there were four, in the next year 18 and this year 
22 or 23. 

13388. Would you say that the agricultural teaching in the middle schocl 
is of a more efficient nature than the agricultural teaching in the high 
school?—It is more practical. There is a farm attached, whereas in con¬ 
nection with the high school a number of other subjects are prepared for the 
School Final Examination and agriculture is only an optional subject. 

13389. Would you call the first a vocational school —The first is a pui’ely 
vocational agricultural school. 

13890. The second is definitely not^^—It is definitely a high school in wdiich 
agriculture is an optional subject. 

18391. In which agriculture is an optional subject and, when it is taught, 
it is taught not perhaps so much as a vocation but as a means of education 
and of turning the boy’s mind towards agriculture?—Exactly so. 
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183^2. How many hours a week of yracticai agriculture do you give ta 
the high school ?—As a matter of fact in the high school there is not muck 
time for that. The hoy’s time table ia pretty full up with otlier thiugiu 
He has got to study History, English, Mathematics and various other subjectss 
but we generally try to give them two or three hours a week for practical 
agriculture. They have wie theoretical class every day. 

13393. What does that theoretical teaching amount to?—They follow the 
curriculum drawn up by the Government, which is same sis the Becondary 
School Leaving Certificate (mrriculum. Agriculture is one of the subjects of 
that scheme. 

18394, Now do you think there is any demand on the part of the cultivai- 
fng classes for vocational vernacular middle schools among depressed claseeeF 
—'I think if they realised what it is, there would be. At present they do not 
realise the need for that type of education, but if the schools were established 
and they begin to appreciate the object of such schools, there would he. 

13395. Do you think it is possible to give that type of teaching in its best 
form without blocking the road of the boys who go to such a school, i.e., 
blocking their road to higher education in the Fniversity?—Yes, I think 
so, it is quite possible. 

13396. You think it can be done?—can be done; that is our aim in tine 
middle school. We make the education such that the boys can go right on 
into the high school. 

13397. Can you give us any particulars as to how many have gone?— 
About two or three go to high school every year, 

13398. It is not a bad proportion. Out of how many boys?—We had 
about 50 boys in the school and you have got to remember that these boys 
are drawn from the depressed classes whose intellectual capacities are net 
great and we can send only such hoys that show ability for higher educatioB. 

13399. How many leave the school every year?—Certain of these boys do 
not go on to high school; they are taught up to the Second or Third Form, 
which enables them to practise training as teachers. 

13400. But how many boys, altogether, leave the school evei*y year?— 
About 6 or 7, I should think. 

13401. Of which two or three go on to the high school?—Yes. 

13402. Do these boys pick up sufficient English early enough in life to 
take full advantage of teaching in English later on?—It usually means that 
the boys lose a year after their training through being in the middle school. 
They cannot enter the high school at the standard thiy left in the middk 
school. They are backward in Blnglish. They are not able to give much 
time to English in middle school. 

13403. W^hen was this middle school established.^—About 60 years ago; it 
was started as a purely agricultural school and for many years it did not 
take up general education. It was not a success as a purely agrioulturaj 
school. Al)out 8 or 9 years ago I stopped that and made it a general 
educational school and took hoys straight in from the villages into the 
school. Before that it was a case of hoys who had gone to the high school 
and were probably not found fit. 

13404. You have got failures?—We have failures and they regard it more 
or less as a penal settlement for having failed. It was not a success as a 
purely agricultural school. It is now a general educational school. 

13405. When did you make the change?—^About 7 or 8 years ago. 

13406. So you have had plenty of time to see how it was going to work?— 
We would like to have more time, 

13407. Have any of your boys of the middle school gone on to the 
Fniversity?—No; very few of these have the capacity for University 
training, 

13408. In your experience, would it he possible for a boy of sufficient 
capacity to lose that year that you have spoken of as a result of learning 
English late and to get into a University to take his degree? Are the two 
things compatible?—If you have a boy who is brilliant, he can go straigkt 
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OA. But you have got to take an average hoy and the intellectual abilities afO 
very low, 

18409. And the loss of that year would be a tremendous handicap?—I do 
not think it is very much for the class of boy 1 am thinking of. 

13410. Have you any views about elementary education, other than the 
general effect of your argument here upon that?—The Mission with which 
1 am connected, iu conjunction with other Missions, is seeking to make the 
village schools more vocational, that is, to teach the boys village industries. 

13411. Which do you think ought to be the main objective in elementary 
education, vocational development or the attainment of literacy?—I think 
you ought to combine both if possible. The school curriculum should not 
be drawn up so as to bar any boy having ability from going on for high school 
and University education. At the same time you want a certain amount 
of vocational work in older to test the abilities of the boys. Certain boys 
may uot have the ability for high school education, but they may have 
practical turns which can be observed and the boys may be guided as to 
what they are to take up in after-life. 

13412. Does that mean control in elementary schools or primary schools? 
How long do you find that the majority of your hoys stay in these primary 
schools?—The infant class is usually a very large class and the next standard 
is about 50 per cent of it. 

13413. Fifty per cent leakage?—^50 per cent leakage. 

13414. And the next?—The next is probably another 50 per cent. That 
is, in the village school of 30 boys you would probably hare 3 or 4 in the 
4th standard, and 6 or C in the 3rd standard. 

13415. Of every 100 entering the infant class, how many attain literacy?— 
T am talking of the depressed classes only now. 5 per cent, I think. 

13416. 5 per cent attain literacy?—^Yes. 

13417. And how many retain literacy?—! think 5 per cent. 

13418. You do not think they relapse?—No. 

13419. Can you give us any figures of classes other than depressed classes? 
—1 am afraid not. We have some schools for caste students; but it is a 
high school where you have select boys, who are sons of officials and others. 

13420. Are you attempting anything in the form of adult education or 
night classes for adults?—We have night schools in most of the villages, but 
the adults do not come to them. It is largely children who are not able 
to attend the school during the day because of their work that come. 

13421. Is it good for them to sit up at night? What is their ager— 
It depends on the village. In certain villages the night schools consist 
largely of students who ought to be in the daj’ school. In other villages you 
get bigger lads of 18, 20 or 25. 

13422. Can a clidd’s (constitution stand up against the w^ork of the c;ay 
and school at night?—^The day work is not much, sitting under the tree and 
looking after the cattle; it is not hard manual work. 

13423. They do not come tired?—Sometimes they are inclined to be 
sleepy, but I think they are able to follow the lessons and make good 
progress. 

13424. But yon have no adult education as siicb.'^—No. 

13425. Have you ever considered the possibility of any such education.^— 
The night schools are open to adults and. as I say, in certain of these night 
schools we have lads of 25 reading. 

13426. Are they easy or difficult to teach at that age?—You have only two 
hours in the evening to teach them and you cannot expect them to make as 
much progress as children of day schools; but what progress they make 
•is good. 

13427, Tliey learn to read and write?—Yes. 

13428. Does it take the average young man long to do that?—About 3 or 4 
years. 
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13429. 3 or 4 years iv a nig^t sohool before he cao read aad writeP-^ 
Yes, if he attends regularly. Our great difficulty with the village sohool ia 
the irregularity of the children and the adults. For a time it may be 
popular to attend the night school; after a time they cease to attend. A 
great deal depends on the teacher and on other attractions. 

13430. Is the teaching in English oi in the vernacular P—Vernacular 
entirely. 

13431, I see, on page 402 of your written replies, that you express an 
opinion upon the value of agricultural knowledge in officers of the public 
services other than the Agricultural Service. Has it ever occurred to you 
that a degree in rural economy at the IJnivesity might be helpful in that * 
direction?—I should think it would, but my experience is entirely with the 
middle school and high school boys. My feeling is that agriculture as a 
subject is related with all the other subjects and it gives a practical turn to¬ 
other studies. 

13432. Have many of your middle school boys gone back to cultivation as a 
profession?—Some of them, yes. 

13433. Can you give us the proportion who go back to the field?—The 
proportion that will go back to the field will consist mostly of the boys who 
are not very bright. Ino boys who do liest have other openings for them. 
They become teachers in villages and some of them go on to the high sohooL 

13434. So that, even in the case of the depressed classes, the fact stands 
that the tendency of education is to drain the land of ihe better brains?— 
h.xactly; I think so. 

13435. Have you eves* considered the possibility of devising a system of 
education which would T.ot have that effect?—The vocational school has the 
effect of giving the boys who attend it some practical training even if they 
go back to their villages. They can benefit by what they have learnt at 
school. That is, the boy who is not fit to go on to a high school if he has 
teen at a vocational school has learnt practical things which he can put to 
use. 

13436. But, on your ow^n showing, the greater part ol even your middle 
vernacular vocational school boys find wcupation away from the farm?— 
We as a Mission require a certain nu?nhor of these boys as teachers in our 
rural schools and we absorb them as such in the Mission schools. The 
other Missions also employ our boys. 

13437. Have you a system of settling the sons of depressed classes on the 
land? Have they an opportunity of returning to cultivation?—^We have 
three settlements in the Mission district of which J have been in charge. 
The land is fully occupied by old sottlor.*} who have been there for the last 
20 or 30 years. There is no land available for the boys we turn out now, 

13438. So that the questions which I put and the answers you gave have 
got to be read in the light of the fact that these boys from the depressed 
classes have, for the most part, no opportunity of using their vocational 
knowledge as tillers of the soil. Ts that the position ?—The system that 
prevails in the villages is that the man of the depressed classes is usually 
T/he cultivator and not the owner of the land. The boy's parents may be 
responsible for the cultivation of a certain number t'’ fields which are the 
property of a caste man, a Brahmin or Mudaliar. 

13439. He works as a rule as an agricultural labom^r?—No, he gets a 
share in the harvest, half or one-third, as the case may be. 

13440. As remuneration.?—Yes, he is responsible for manure, for seed, 
for supplying everything, and at the harvest time the landowner comes 
and takes away half the income. 

13441. You distinguish between the agricultural labourer who works for a 
wage and the man who labours on the soil and who is remunerated in kind?— 
Yes, there is a difference I think. The man wdio cultivates for a share of the 
pioduce has get a hold on the land, a tenure on the land which Government 
recognises jusf* at» much as the landowner. 
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13442. If that is so^ has he anything which he can leave to his son in the 
way of rij^tP—thinJk so. 

13443. Can you s:^ak as to the details of that fact?—It is quite common 
in South India. It is the universal practice 1 think in most of the villages 
with the caste people on the land. When the caste people own the land 
they ask one of the depressed class men who has had the Kvdivaram right 
as distinguished from the Melvaram right to cultivate the land. 1 do not 
know if that is communicable from father to son. 1 think it is. 

18444. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is he not a tenant-at-will on the 
East coast?—He has got a hold on the land. I am subject to correction. I 
believe that is the position. 

13445. You are referring to the zamindari tenants. In the ryotwari tracts 
there is no hold on the land except in Malabar ?—I think it is different here. 
If he is turned out he can go to court. 

13446. Sir Henry Lawrence: Which district are you speaking of?— 
•Chingleput. 

13447. The Chairman: In the case of the district you are familiar with, 
is the practice to depend upon the total yield or a fixed sum P—Total yield. 

13448. Dewan Bahadur llaghavayya: So that he has no incentive to 
increase the total yield?—On the contrary, the system discourages the man 
from improving his land. If a man manures his soil and spends 30 or 40 
rupees on improving the soil he gets an increased output of 60 rupees and 
the landowner takes away 30; so he is no better off. The owner gets his 
share of the improvement without putting anything into it. 

13449. I gather that you regard your middle vernacular vocational schools 
mainly as a training ground for teachers?—^For teachers and for such boys 
who may not have the intellectual ability to become teachers. If they go 
back to their villages they know something of agriculture and they can 
appreciate the pamphlets of the Agricultural Department in the vernacular 
and they have an open mind to improve agriculture. 

13450. Have you any accurate account of the careers of your boys since 
you made arrangements for the change in the curriculum of the school?— 
No, I have not worked them out. But 1 know from personal knowledge that 
some of the boys are cultivating tlieir own land. 

13451. They have gone to their lands?—Yes. 

13452. Are you satisfied that the result of your training has been to 
improve their own efficiency?—They grow better crops. 

13453. You feel no hesitation in saying that?—No. 

13454. Do you tliink that they themselves appreciate the fact that they 
have benefited from the course at the school.^—^I think so. 

13455. Have you felt any demand from the cultivators or owners for such 
teaching themselves once they have seen that better crops result from this 
teaching?—Well, in the case of hoys that I am thinking of, they are on 
Mission lands in some of these settlements. After being in the settlement 
they have succeeded to their fathers’ lands in the settlement. A number 
of outcasts do own their own lands. 

13456. I have some questions on education to put to you. Do you think 
it possible to do much more than infuse what is called an agricultural bias 
into the elementary teaching without running the risk, in some degree, of 
prejudicing the prospects of literacy. Do you think there is time to do 
more than that?—I think so. I think that the training in agriculture is an 
education in itself. 

13457. I am talking of elementary education?—My experience is based 
on education in a middle school which has also a boarding home. All the 
children are living there in the hostel. 

13458. What is their age?—^They come there at 9 or 10 and continue 
till 14 or 15. They go to the ordinary village school at about 6- Our 
method is, the best students in the village schools in the 3rd or 4th standard 
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who show interest in the lessons are brought to these schools^ and continue 
there for 4 or 5 years and then are sent on to the high school. 

13459. In your view the attainment of literacy is the first objective of 
education in rural areas?—I do not think it is. If he wishes to make a 
good citizen, he would take an interest in the affairs of the community. 

13460. You do not regard literacy as the channel from which these other 
advantages flow?—It is not the only channel. 

18461. Have you had close personal experience of the co-operative move¬ 
ment?—We have several societies in the villages in which 1 work and in which 
I have been interested. 

13462. What nature of society?—Credit societies. 

13463. You are satisfied with the services that they are rendering?—No, I 
am not satisfied. 1 do not think they are doing as much as one would like 
them to do. For one thing, when a society is established in a village it 
falls into the hands of the caste people. I think I mentioned that in these 
remarks and I have heard of cases in which outcast men will not get a 
loan unless they promise to sell their labour to the caste man who is a member 
of the panchayat, at a lower rate than he can get in the market. 

13464. Otherwise they will not get the loan?—Quite so. 

13465. What about the annual general meeting? Is there any meeting 
at all?—have been at a meeting in which the Director sat on one side of 
the street and the outcast sat on the other side of the street. 

13466. One man one vote, I suppose?—But if he exercised his vote 
contrary to the wushes of the wealthy members of the panchayat, he would 
probably get no land to cultivate. 

13467. That is to say, he cannot exercise his vote.^^—He has got to 
exercise it in favour of the panchayat in his own interest. 

13468. Do you think the notion of a co-operative organisation as a 
means of raising the general tone and outlook of the rural population has 
been appreciated at all.^—I think so. It has been appreciated by the people 
in the villages from the point of view that they get money at a very much 
lower interest; but I do not think the supervision is adequate; they simply 
ask for loans because loans can be got; they do not always use them for 
useful purposes; they very often loan out themselves to somebody else who 
pays them higher interest. 

13469. And you are convinced that in the present state of pnigress 
further export supervision from outside is required.^—I think so. 

13470. You do not think that a co-operative credit society which has 
greater means of placing facile credit is likely to improve in the long run?— 
1 do not think so unless a man is trained how to use his society for his own 
lenefit. 

13471. Can you give an idea as to how many credit societies you have been 
familiar with?—^20 or 30. They are all of the depressed classes. 

13472. Of those, can you point out a single one which is conducted on a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis?—No, not one. 

13473. Have you any experience of co-operation in rural areas amongst 
peoples other than the depressed classes?—No, except in cjertain villages 
where the co-operative societies serve both the depressed classes of the village 
and also the higher castOvS. 

13474, Have you experience of co-operative societies designed to under¬ 
take the financing of new' village sites for depressed classes being settled on 
Governmenr uncultivated lands?—Some years ago I tried an experiment 
w'ith regard to one of our settlements. We arranged that the co-operativo 
society should take the whole settlement from the Mission before the land 
was given to individual cultivators on the va/inm system; that is, they paid 
us a certain proportion of their harvest. That was very unsatisfactory; they 
could not pay the money. We did not even get enough to pay the Govern- 
irent tax. Some years ago we organised a co-operative farm society in which 
the co-operative society p^Jd a fixed rent for the whole of the settlement 
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to the Mission and they themselves ran the whole settlement. That waa 
arranged through the Co-operative Department and the Apioultural Depart¬ 
ment. The local officials took an interest in the formation of the 80 ciety> 
hut unfortunately the officials who were there at the time of the organisation 
were transl'erred. I think we made certain mistakes to begin with. The- 
agricultural officer advised the growing of crops which were not suited to 
the village and that rather discouraged the people. 

18475. Do you think there is a considerable body of opinion which holds^ 
that one way of advancing the true interests of the rural population is to 
attempt some revival of the ancient system of communal government, that is, 
self-government by the panchayats or some such bodies —Yes. 

13476. Do you think that is a feasible proposition?—Yes, to a limited 
extent. 

18477. Do you think that, in the case of education, to which we are 
addressing ourselves, an attempt to hand over the function of gent'val 
direction and general administration of educational matters to panchayats 
will he fraught with success.^—What may seem right from a theoretical point 
of view may not be right from a practical point of view. I do not think 
from a i)ractical point of view it would he a success, though one would like 
to see that. 

18478. Where do you think the weak spot exists in that scheme?—I do not 
think that, in the agricultural areas, the standard of education among the 
village people is sufficient to undertake anything of that sort. 

18179. What do you think of the calibre of toachers in the village schools 
on the average?—They are of rather i>oor material. 

13480. In your experience, are they of the rural population or are they of 
the urban population?—Rural, largely, in the elementary schools. 

13481. A good deal is said about the teaching of nature study; do you 
thirik the teaching of nature study to u small class of twenty children is a 
difficult or an easy thing?—That depends upon the teacher. 

18482. Do you think it is easy or difficult.^—For a good many teachers it 
would he difficult; they do it in snch a wooden way that it is better for them 
not t(» do it at all. 

18488. Do you agree with me that it is a good thing —I think nature 
study is a very good thing in the elementary 8<*hool8. 

18484. Von rather agree with me that you could not have a more complete 
test of teaching capacity than the capacity to teach nature study?—I agree 
with you. 

18485. What proportion of the rural teachers is fit to take a class out 
and give half an hour’s teaching on nature study?—That would depend 
upon my standard; if it is to t>e attempted and done in a fairly satisfactory 
way 1 do not think any of them would give a real and proper lesson in 
nature study. 

18486. A man must learn fii-st before he can teach others?—Exactly. 

13487. Sir 11enr\j Lnincnre: Have you any experience of the men of the 
depressed classes who have gone overseas and come hack to this country?— 
Yes. 

13488. Do they improve their intellectual standard or their eoononuc 
standard by so doing?—Decidedly they do. 

13489. Are they better or worse citizens after they return?—Well, I 
would not like to generalise; some of them are very much improved by 
going to the hills, and to th.3 tea plantations where they make money. And' 
when they conic back they .spend their money in educating their children. 

I know of a case just now vhere a kaugntii has returned to his village from 
the tea estates and has given Rs. 8(H) for building a school in his village, 
which is half the cost of the building. I find there arc others who spend' 
their money on drink and arc worthless; they demoralize other young lads 
of the village. 8o that, you cannot veiy well generalise, but I think on the- 
whole it is good. 
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13490. Have you any such men who have gone overseas to Burma or 
tOeylon?—^There used to be a number of them who came back from Natal; I 
do not know about Burma; a few have come back from Ceylon also. 

13491. In their case, are tiiey better or worse?—I think economically they 
are better. 

13492. Have you any views on emigration elsewhere, for example, to 
Fiji, Guiana, or other countries? Have you any experience of that?— 
always encourage the people in the villages who are very poor to go to the 
tea estates in the Nilgiris; it is a very good thing; they get very good 
wages, and they come back better off. 

13493. You approve of this sort of seasonal migration?—Yes. 

13494. As regards the question of drink you spoke of, have you made any 
estimate as to the amount that is spent on drink by these classes?—No; I 
have never made any estimate. The people among whom 1 work are not 
officially allowed to drink; but it is an evil we are always up against. 

13495. What about people outside your immediate converts?—I do not 
think it is as great among the depressed classes as is sometimes imagined. 
It is common among the lov/er classes, but there are also a number of caste 
people above the depressi?d classes among whom drink is prevalent. 

13496. Has any inquiry been made to show what proportion of their 
wages is spent on drink?*-No. 

13497. The Chairman: Are all the boys in the schools you describe 
Christians?—Not in the high school. In the high school quite a number of 
boys are sons of officials, vakils, lawyers and such like. I got a teacher the 
other day to make a list of the present boys showing what their oompositicn 
is. At the present time we have in our Fifth Form 22 boys studying and 
fully 60 per cent of them have land of their own; one boy^s father owns 500 
acres. 

13498. I asked whether they were Christians?—No; they are not 
Christians; some of them are Christians but not all of them. 

13499. In the middle school they are all Christians?—They are all 
Christians of the depressed classes. 

13600. Sir Ganga Bam: Is your institution something like Mr. 
Hi^inbottom’s?—I merely aim at the high school standard; he aims at a 
University standard. 

13501. Hove you any land attached to your Mission.^—Attached to our 
vocational middle school we have got 30 or 40 acres. 

13502. Have not Government helped you by the grant of some land for 
this purpose?—The whole of the land where the school is and the land for 
the settlement was originally granted by Government about 40 years ago. 

13503. Is it dry land or w’et land?—It is dry land; we have dug wells 
and improved the land that was waste jungle. 

13504. It is nearly 40 acres?—We got 76 acres at that time from Govern¬ 
ment and we have retained 30 acres for school purposes and utilised the rest 
for the settlement. 

13505. Do the depressed classes come to the high school?—^Yes. 

13506, Do the other castes mix with them quite freely P—^Yes, quite freely, 

13507. There is no caste trouble?—^No. 

13508. In the Punjab very large areas of good land have been given to 
tie Salvation Army and to Missions for this purpose?—Yes. 

13509, You have given a list of the industries suitable for the male 
population. Do you do anything for the female population ?—We have lately 
begun lace-'making. 

13610. You do teach them,^— Yee. 

13511. Anything else?—^No, not for girls, 

18512. Do you teach them practically?—^Yes; they make lace. 

13613. On a'commercial scale —^Yes. 
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13514, What amount can they earn?—A good laoe^maker can make Hs. 10; 
Be. 5 to Re, 6 is the average. 

13515. Do you teach weaving?—^We have weaving in the vocational middle 
school as a suh-industry; we have a couple of looms there. 

13516. Do you teach them carpentry —^We teach all our boys to use 
the chisel. 

13517. Not regular furniture-making?—No; we do not. 

13513. There will be a great demand for them overseas if you teach them 
cnrpentry?—^We are working among the agricultural classes; if you take- 
a body and teach him to weave, he is up against the weaving caste. 

13519. J am thinking of emigration; you will help them a great deal if 
you teach them carpentry which can be learnt in one or two years?—^Wo 
teach them to use the hamn er and the chisel and to prepare their village 
tools, 

^ 13520. The Punjab carpenters are in very great demand; they get very 
Hbdd wages?—I see. 

13521. Thomas Middleton: Boys from the primary school go to the 
middle pcliool at the age of ten. When do you begin teaching them agri¬ 
culture?—They begin rightaway; they go to the fields, sow, reap, water the 
lands, and do various other jobs. I think a little later they join the 
agricultural theoretical class. 

13522. About the age of 12?—^Yes. 

13623. And for how long are they in that class—They go on till they 
leave the school; a great deal depends upon the stage the boy has reached 
iu his literary edti(;ation. 

13524. He may ])e in the agricultural class for anything from one to 
three years?—From on(3 to five years. The boys get scholarships from the 
Industrial Department for five years; they are generally expected to stay 
five years. 

13525. Some of your bo.>'; will leave the middle school at the age of 16?— 
About chat; 16 or 17. 

13526. 5Mien they enter the agricultural class are they able to read easily 
iu tile vernacular?—Yes; T think they are able to read pretty well. 

13527. Who teaches them agriculture?—We have the Superintendent of 
the farm: he wa.s trained at Coimbatore, which is practically a diploma 
cour<'e, 

1.3528. And lie takes the theoretical part?—Yes, and he is also responsible 
for the tarin work. 

13529. How are they jirovided with reading material, text-books and so 
on.^ Do you use bulletins or leaflets issued by the Agricultural Department? 
- They are supplied to the farm, but you moan the class books? 

13530. Have you any class books?—^There is one class book in the verna¬ 
cular, in Tamil, “ Benson^s Indian Agriculture’’; it is very much out of 
date, still that is the only book which is available at the present time. 

13631. Would you agree, then, that there is great need for a more modern 
and suitable book for the class?—^Yes, but the Superintendent knows English 
very well, and we supply him with a good many books in English. 

13532, He translates them?—Yes. 

13533. 4t that age, note taking is a very slow process; without printed 
material, it must be a slow business getting the boys through any consider¬ 
able course?—It is not like University lectures. 

13634. I know, but how is the teaching done?—It is largely practical 
work, and the boys are encouraged to study natural history by collecting 
specimens, and the teacher talks to them about what they bring in. 

13535. He would tell them about the crops grown, and what sort of 
treatment different crops required and so on.^—ITes. 

13536. And all has got to be done with the help of an old text-book and 
such notes as the teacher may give them?—^Yes. 
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13537. ^’ou agree that even if the boys do not return to the land from 
the middle school, they could be absorbed as teachers, and that they would be 
very useful members of the community think so. 

13638. The object of your high school training is to interest in agricultural 
subjects classes who are not actually engaged in agriculture; that is my 
reading of your memorandum?—^That is one of the effects of introducing 
agricultural classes. 

13639. The agricultural class has gone up rather rapidly in numbers, up 
to 23 in 4 years; what is the percentage of passes? Has it been very 
satisfactory?—Very satisfactory; taking the marks, the average mark for 
agriculture is something about 35 or 40. I forget exactly what the figure 
was, but it is above fiO per cent. It is above the average for the Presidency. 

13540. Sc long rs your xicrcentage of passes is satisfactory, you may expect 
that the class will increase rapidly?—Yes, it is an inducement to the boys. 

13541. Dr. Hyrhr: T want to iisk yon whether, apart from the humane 
and civilising agency of the Church, there arc any other agencies engaged 
in welfare work among the depressed classes?—In the particular area in 
which 1 am working? 

13542. In that particular area, or among the depressed classes generally, 
is there any such agency apart from the Church?—T have not come across 
any in iChingleput. 

13543. Do the members of the depressed classes in the area with which 
you are familiar complain to you that they do not get their fair share of 
the water from Government canals?—Not very frequently. 

13644. Have they complained to you that they do not get their fair 
share of tlie grassing areas which have been placed under the panchayats?— 
No, I do not think that we have had complaints of that sort. 

13545. AVhat is your opinion about the drink evil among the depressed 
classes.^ Is it increasing or decreasing?—I think it is increasing, judging 
by the income that is got from toddy shops. 

13546. Sir Ganaa Bam: How increased?—By the rent paid by the lessees 
of toddy shops; that is talking of drinking in general, not of the depressed 
Kjlasses; a toddy shop right out in the village will pay Its. 100 to Rs. 200 
a month as rent to Government. 

13547. Dr. Byder: Are >ou aware that the declared policy of the Madras 
'Government is the policy of minimum of consumption with the maximum of 
revenue—Yes. 

13648. My question referred particularly to the dejiressed classes. Would 
you regard it as a sign of prosperity, that they are getting more money and 
spending more on drink—1 do not know whether it is a sign of prosperity; 
I suppose it must he. I recently had a petition from a certain hamlet of the 
•outcast; they asked me to take steps tr> represent to Government to get 
the todtly shop removed, la^cause they said when they came home in the 
•evening with money in their hands they could not pass this place without 
spending it on drink. They themselves sent in a petition which I forwai’ded 
to the Collector, and the toddy shop w^as removed from that place. 

13549. The Chairman: You have given the fact that higher rents are 
being paid for toddy shops than was the case some time ago. Ts it within 
your knowledge that the number of toddy shops is being reduced as a 
dtliberate policy!^—It is not within my knowledge; I have tried to get some 
shops removed, but I could never get them to do so. 

13550. Is their number being reduced at all in the district with which 
you are lamiliarF—I do not think so. 

13551. Do you not think there are fewer of them than there used to he?— 
If there are fewer, it is very little less. 

13652. If there were fewer of them, it would not surprise you if rents 
had gone up?—No, I suppose it acts m that way. 

13553. Sir Bewry Lawrence: Was this shop that you referred to closed?— 
It was removed from that quarter. 
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18554. Bahadv^ Eaghawyya: Is it within yonr lanowl^dge that the 

'S^venue from toddy is also going down, both under oonntry liqum* shops and 
tinder tree taaP—1 do not know; 1 have not studied it* 

18555. There has been a fall of over 15 lakhs in one year. You say that 
you are giving vocational agricultural education in the Third and Fourth 
Terms of the high school at CMngleputP—^Yes. 

18556. Is it very different from the education which you give in your 
\ernaeular middle ^ool at MelrosapuramP—Ip the Third and Fourth Forms 
*ihey teach agriculture as required by €k>vernment as a vocational snbject; 
*that is where the boys are expected to do work with their hands, giving an 
^opportunity for practical work; and in these classes the boys go out to the 
ffeld and work; there is no theory taught there, but they are taken out by 
rthe teacher, and when there is a wet day or for any other reason the class 
cannot go out to work in the open air, he talks to them; but in the Third 
and Fourth Forms it is largely practical work. 

13557. That is the sort of education given in the vernacular middle school 
as well?—^Yes; in the vernacnlar school we teach them theory as well; they 
have a regular class for theory. 

13558. Practically, it is the same sort of education?—^Yes. 

13559. You have had some boys passing through these Third and Fourth 
Forms in the high school at ChingleputP—Yes. 

13560. Have any of them dropped out after the Third Form? Have any 
•of them gone back to the land instead of going on to the Fifth and Sixth 
Terms—1 cannot tell you; T have not got the statistics. 

13561. Can you recollect any such case or cases?—I might explain that I 
'have not been manager of the school for 2 years; I am at other work now 
and am tiut at present in touch with the school. 

13562. My object in putting that question is this; supposing you come 
“Up to the middle school standard, when the boy passes the elementary stage 
and comes into the First Form and from the First to the Third Form, if you 
give him practical education in the vernacular in agriculture in the general 
school, would the extra year, that you refer to as necessary for ecjuipping 
him with the necessary knowledge to go on to the high senool, be a very 
great handicap to his going on to the University?—*! do not think so. 

13563. The average age at which a boy passes the school ffnal at a school 
of general instruction is 16, is it not?—^Yes, 16 for a boy who has been at a 
high school from 6 years of age, hut you must remember that the boys I 
have been dealing with arc boys who have been in a village school to begin 
with, find they probably stayed there longer than they ought to hare, 
tiecause of the conditions of the village schools, and these hoys have come on 
later into the middle school. 

13564. That is, boys of the depressed classes.®—^Yea. 

13565. I am referring to boys who do not belong to the depressed classes; 
-they generally come to the school at 6 or 7? —Yes. 

13566. Tn the case of those boys one year would not matter much.—Those 
hoys will not lose one year; it is only in the case of the boy in the middle 
school In Melrosapuram coming on to the high school that he would lose one 
year because of his English. 

13667. Even in spite of the fact that they take agriculture as a vocational 
•subject in Forms III and IV, you say they need not have an extra year to get 
eufficient equipment in English to pass on to the University after matricula* 
tion?—No; the vocational training given in the Third and Fourth Forms 
only amounts to about 2 hours a week, two periods a week in some classes; 
it does not interfere with their progress in other subjects 

13568. Bo you think that sort of education is enough to give the student 
^ho passes dbrough this school of general instruction an agricultural bias?-— 
No, I do not think that is adequate; it must be taken up more seriously. 
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13569. Why do you call them Tocatioiial classeaP—^That is the name giTen 
to them by Governmenc. The Madras OoTernntent, a few years ago, en¬ 
couraged managers, to start Tocational classes of all sorts, and I at that 
time start^ agriculture in the Third and Fourth Forms. Before that, I 
had, the Fifth and Sixth Form boys studying agriculture as an optional 
subject, but I took it up in the Third and Fourth Forms when Ctovernment 
asked us to introduce this vocational training. 

13570. In your opinion, is this education that you give them in the Third 
and Fourth Forms a very useful piece of education ?—It is slight. It is 
useful in giving the boys a rest from class studies for one period in the 
day; they get out into tlie fields, get fresh air and study plant life, but it is 
not serious agricultural training. 

13571. Does it quicken their interest in agriculture at all?—I think it 
does; I think it ought to. 

13572. Next as to the tenant acquiring the right to cultivate his land. 
I am not discussing the policy of it. I do not say that it ie not desirable to 
give the tenant the right of permanent occupancy; but are you sure that 
occupation for 4 or 12 years gives the man an inalienable or inheritable right 
in the land in these districts ?—I understand it does. 

18573. Has it been tested in a court of lawP—I think so. 

13574, It is within your knowledge?—I know that when a landowner 
wishes to get rid of his cultivator, he tries to move him al30ut from field to 
field; if he has 2 or 3 fields in his land, he puts the man who is cultivating 
one plot this year on to the next plot next year, and so keeps him moving, 
so as to i>revent him from getting his tenure. 

13576. Yon are referring to the landowner’s apprehension ?—The landowner 
fears that if for 11 years the man is eultivating the same plot, the cultivator 
gets that right and he cannot turn him oft, 

13576. It is within your knowledge that it is the policy of Government to 
reserve lands in every district for assignment to the members of the depressed 
classes ?—Yes, 

13577. Has any attempt been made by your Mission to obtain more land 
in the Ohingleput district for your settlers?—^Just recently I have applied to 
Government and they are going to assign some acres of disafforested land; 
but there has b^n difficulty in the Ohingleput district on account of the 
, mirasi rights, which has interfered with Government in assigning the land. 

13578. In your written memorandum you soy that fruit-growing is rather 
uncertain on the plains around Madras; that mangoes are extensively grown 
but it is an uncertain crop. Do you mean to say that the mango is more 
susceptible to seasonal changes in regard to yield than other fruit trees?— 
Yes; some years you get a heavy crop of mangoes and other years, without 
any reason, the mango crops seem to fail. 

13579. Does not that apply equally'to other crops?—No; I do not think 
so. We grow jack trees and that is a steady crop; coconuts, too, give a 
steady income, but you cannot rely on mangoes giving a steady income year 
by year. 

13580. Is it not within your knowledge that in the adjoining district of 
Chittoor they grow sweet limes and sour limes very extensively?—I think 
I have heard they do. 

13581. Do you think it would be possible to extend the cultivation of those 
fruits to your district?—I think so; I think it is quite likely they might do 
very well. 

18582. I believe the banana can be grown very successfully?—We grow 
banana; I did not regard banana as a fruit tree, but I suppose it is. 

13583. Sir Ckinga Bern: Have you any lac cultivation?—No. 

13584. The Baja of Parlakimedi: What home industries do you teach your 
boys and girls?—On the farm we teach them weaving, fibre extraction from 
certain plans; we do plantain fibre extracting, also and coconut fibre; they 
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make ropes end baskets; they are taught to use the potter’s whedi^ and ,we 
try to introduce any little Industry that oomes along. 

13585. Carpet weaving?—^No; ordinary dhotis and sctris, towels and sudi 
like things. 

13586. Do you encourage any of these coir industries?—^No; we make 
rope only: we have not sufficient time to teach the boys all these things, 
^e give the boys a choice; if a boy shows a gift for weaving we allow him 
to work longer on the loom; we allow him more time on whatever he shows ^ 
a gift for. You cannot teach every boy everything. 

18587. Do you not encourage sericulture as a subsidiary industry?—^1 do 
not think it would do in Madras. 

13588. It does well in parts of the Madras Presidency and under the 
samo conditions can you not do it?—Some years ago I enquired into the 
possibility with regard to Chingleput in paHicular and I understand the 
heat in two months of the year is so great that it would actually kill the 
moths or worms. 

13589. Has it ever been e:i^perimented on and tried?—have not heard of 
fijiybody trying it; 3 ^ou would have to buy new seeds every year. 

13590. In your agricultural training do you include also kitchen-garden¬ 
ing, growing vegetables?—The boys grow vegetables for their own use. It 
is right out in a village area where there is no market for selling the 
vegetables. 

13591. Have they any extras to sell?—They do sell a little vegetables and 
ropes to the villagers around; they do not send any to Madras; they get 
a sale for everything they make on the spot. • 

13592. How is the money utilised, the money got by selling these things?— 
That goes for the maintenance of the school. The boys are boarded free 
and the income that they make by these industries goes towards their board. 

13593. Is any encouragement shown, by presents or anything of that 
sort, to boys showing greater efficiency?—^Yes, prizes are given; we encourage 
them in every possible way. We also make grass mats there; that is another 
industry we teach. 

13594. What do you use the grass mats for?—They are coir mats which 
are used to sleep on. 

13595. Is enough attention paid to the local crops of the district of 
Chingleput? Do you concentrate upon anything particularly?—^We grow 
various kinds of paddy; we try some of the better varieties. Sugarcane we 
grow to a certain extent. We began growing Cambodia cotton but gave it 
up, not entirely because of the trouble with disease but because we could 
not get it ginned locally. We were the only people locally who were growing 
it so that we should have to send it down south for ginning. There is not 
sufficient growing in this area to make it pay an individual ryot to take 
it up. 

13596. So you adopt all the improved methods of cropping, manuring and 
so on, necessary for each crop, as recommended by the department?—We 
try to follow their views as far as possible. 

13597. Do you hold competitive examinations?—^Yes, they go in for the 
Government technical examinations in agriculture. They are held once a 
>'ear and we send the boys up for these examinations; they get class prizes for 
their work. 

13598. Is anything set apart separate for the depressed classes? Are they 
allowed to compete with the higher classes or is a separate class held for 
them.^—I am speaking of this Melrosapuram vocational school which is 
restricted entirely to depressed classes. 

13599. I thought you said you had taken other classes also P—^We would take 
them if they came, but the other classes would not come and live with these 
boys. 

13600. You have no other class except the depressed olessP—Not in the 
village vocational schools, but in the high school we have all classes. 
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IdODl. Are competitive examinetions held in thcMe echookP^Yeef 
the boys go up for the School Final Leaving Oertilksate examination in 
agriculture, a public examination. 

13602. Are any prizes awarded specially to the depressed classes, or do 
all compete together?—No; all compete together. 

13603. Professor Gangulee: "Would you call the type of middle school^ 
tliat you proposed vocational?—The type of middle school that I at present 
run? 

13604. YesP—^Weil, for want of a better name I call it vocational. 

13605. Or would you call it pre-vocational?—1 really do not know what 
distinction there is between the two. The word has been used ^ain and 
again and nobody seems to be able clearly to define vocational training. 

13606. My difficulty is this: can you teach agriculture at that stage?— 

1 think so; you cannot teach agriculture as it is taught at Coimbatore at 
that stage, but as suited for children. If you can teach any other subject, 
such as Botany, to children at that age you can surely teach agriculture. 

13607. For instance, would a hoy of that age understand the composition 
of the soil?—When he goes to the high school he would. 

13608. In your vocational middle school?—No, I do not think so at that 
stage. What he is taught there is that certain ingredients are required 
for plant life. He is told what the soil is deficient in and he is led ^ un* 
d[er8tand that certain manures help. He learns that in a general way, not 
hcientifically. 

13609. For the supply of teachers which is of course very impoi*tant, you 
look to the Agricultural College, do you?—We have only one teacher who 
is trained in agriculture, the Superintendent who is responsible for the 
n3iddle school; in the high school our teacher is a Coimbatore College man. 
In the middle school we have a man trained at Coimbatore. 

13610. You &ay here that the Agricultural College should aim at turning 
out teachers. Is that for these schools that you propose?—Yes. 

13611. What salary would you offer a teacher in an agricultural middle 
school?—^He would be given probably the same salary as a graduate in 
Botany or in any other subject in the high school, who begins at about 
Bs. 80 and goes up to about Ks. 200. 

13612. So that if you have agricultural middle scheok of the type tha/t 
you propose, you have to have a teacher whose salary would be about Bs. SO 
a month?—No, not in the middle school. The teaching of agriculture in 
the middle stdiool ivould be of a lower standard. I should say that a man 
who has been in the high school, who has taken the sdiool leaving examina^ 
tion, taking agriculture as an optional subject, and then had a course of 
teacher training, would be fit to hold a post in the middle school. But for 
high school work we should want a graduate who has also been trained ae 
a teacher. 

13613. Do you make any distinction between the teacher in agriculture 
and a scientific agriculturist?—Yes. What I mean by a scientific agri* 
culturist is the type of man that Coimbatore is turning out just now. 

13614. You do not think that Coimbatore is turning out teachers?—Te 
teach as a profession requires special training. If you are going to get one 
of these men to become a teacher in agriculture in the hi^ school it would 
be necessary to train him in teaching methods. 

13615. Can one describe your agricultural middle school at Melrosanurana 
as a community centre.^—No, I do not think it has yet developed into wat. 

13616. 'What is the attitude of the village folk towards your school?— 
Well, the average village person does not approve of an^hing in the nature 
of manual labour; when you take a boy away from his village and take him 
to the school the idea is that he is ever after going to study books and that 
it is rather degrading for him to go hack to his village and tfd:e any share 
in agricultural work. When 1 changed the Melrosa^ram» sdhod some years 
ago from being a purely agricultural school to a vocational agrioulttiral 
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«dho<^, I fM»Bt about 90 or ^ bc^s from a boardiug aokool in Cbiui^eput to 
this rural school. Out of those 90 or 30 not ono arrived there; they refused 
to come to a place where they had to do agricultural work. So we had to 
close down the school, and for several months we had no scdiooh Gradually 
they came back one by one and I told them they must go through this school 
if they were to go on to high school education. 

13617. In this school of yours, do you have occasional meetings, lantern 
lectures, and so onP—Occasionally, yes. 

13618. Do the villagers attend?—^Yes. 

13619. Other than the Christian community?—Once a year we have a great 
gathering there for two days. 

136S^. And the villagers attend?—^Yes; the villagers attend; we have 
ploughing matches and agricultural demonstrations open to all the Christians 
in ail the villages. 

18621. Can you tell us why the rural schools are not being developed into 
community centres? Do you come in touch with schools other than your 
own, other elementary schools than those run by missionaries?—I have a 
little to do with municipal schools; 1 am a member of ihe Municipal Council 
in Chingleput; but they are of course in the municipal area. 

13622. So you have had occasion to study these rura! schools in different 
parts of the Presidency?—I cannot say I have studied it, 

13623. 1 should like to know from you, as an experienced educationalist 
aitd social worker, why these rural schools are not being developed into 
community centres? What is lacking?—1 am talking of the depressed 
classes. The average villager sends his boy to school with the idea that he 
should go out from the village and make a living by teaching or by some 
other means. He does not recognise the value of knowledge for its own 
sake, or as oeing anything that would be of use to him in the village itself. 

13624. What are your views on the teaching of agriculture at Moga in the 
Punjab?—I have never been there; it seems to be very successful; it is a 
line on which our Mission has tried to work in training its teachers down 
here. 

13625. Was your curriculum drawn up by the Mission or did you have 
some official expert advice?—In the middle-school or the high school.^ 

13626. In lioth.^—In the high school the curriculum was prescribed by the 
Government for the Secondary School Leaving Certificate. For the middle 
school we used to follow the syllabus prescribed for the Government technical 
examinations in agriculture. A few years ago the agricultural examination 
was done away with in the technic^ examinations. We follow a syllabus 
of our own now. 

13627, On page 402, you say that a knowledge of agriculture would be of 
value to all Government servants and specially to revenue officers. Do you 
have occasiofis to come in contact with revenue officers?—I meet them 
occasionally. 

13628. You felt that if these officers had some training in agriculture 
they would be more useful to the people?—^A great deal of their work consists 
of appraising of crops in the villages. They have got to deal with the ryot 
and ms income from this and other sources. My idea of agriculture is that 
it is an educational subject in itself, quite apart from the fact whether a boy 
becomes an agriculturist in after-life or not. It is a help to the teaching 
of all the sciences; it includes a certain amount of botany, some science 
and some biology. 

13629. We see that from your note. Has the Director of Agriculture 
visited these interesting experiments that you are carrying on in CSiingleput 
and Melrosapr.ram ?—1 think he has. 

13630, Have you ever invited Agricultural Demonstrators to entertain 
your boys by showing the agricultural work in the Presidency by lantern 
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slides P—Yes^ but I hi^ve hud much more help from ..he Indostrial Deport¬ 
ment than from the Agricultural Department. They have recognised mr 
schools; Jhey give scdiolarships and help in matter of dnance. The 
agricultural oMcials inspect us oooasionaJilyi but have never done anything ^ 
to help us in any way. 

I363L Mr. C<thert: What standard are you aiming at in this vocational 
middle school P Are you teaching them up to what the father knows or a 
little more than idiatP—Beyond what the father knows because the father 
knows nothing. He is entirely illiterate. 

13632. He has the practical empirical knowledge of agriculture?—^Yesj 
we are aiming to give him something more than his father’s knowledge. 

13633. Do they get any better terms as cultivators or labourers than boys 
who have not had this teaching?—I do not think so. 

13634. Under the system you describe, the share system, if these boys get 
better outturns the landlords will get a betier share?—^Yes. 

13635. Does the landlord take any interest at all in your school P—A great 
many of the landlords are professional men. They live in Madras or distant 
places; they do not know anything about the land. As a matter of fact, 

I think I pointed out that in Chingleput some of the lawyers come to me 
and say, “we own lands away in our village; we go for our shares in the 
harvest time; we know absolutely nothing about agriculture; when our aou.s 
grow up and become lawyers they wiU go out occasionally and will be able 
to guide the cultivator and see that he is making the best of his land, 
because he wull be trained vocationally.” 

13636. The fact that you are trying to train up a better class of cultivator 
does not apparently meet with any response from the landlords in any way ?— 
No, I do not know in what w&y they could encourage them really. I think 
tney are appreciating the education we are giving tlieir sons in the high 
tchool. 

13637. I was thinking of the middle school?—In the middle schools we are 
dealing with the depressed classes entirely. 

13638. In a school like your middle school as there is no standard is there 
not always the danger that a bad teacher may teach worse agriculture?—I 
.suppose there is the danger, but it is not a very great danger. Of course 
there is that risk if you teach any subject badly; you can teach bad science. 

13639. Teaching bad science does not necessarily reduce your earnings, 
but teaching bad agriculture might?—^Yes. 

13640. Are the co-operative societies which you know personally self- 
managing?—Yes, they are all self-managing. 

13641. Do you find that the spirit of self-help is really making headway 
I do not think so. 

13642. As a result of the co-operative system in your neighbourhood has 
such a spirit of mutual help sprung up which would lead society A to offer 
help to society B if society B were in lack of funds?—^I do not think so, 
unless it were done officially through the Government officers. They can 
pretty well order a society to do as they wish them to do. 

13643. The Chairman: Do they ever interfere in the matter of giving 
credit to a particular person I’—The officials? 

13644. Yes; do they ever bring pressure to bear on the local committee?-— 

I have never heard of it being done. 

13645. ilfr. Calvert: Is any attempt made in the societies within your 
experience to teach these people village economics?—No. 

13646. The principle of economics as applied to village life?—^No, 1 do 
not think so. 

13647. Do 5 car societies know that they own the central banks?—No, I 
think the individual member of the society regards the co-operative society 
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in the same light as he regards the moneylender as somebody to whom he 
can go to get a loan when he is having any special expense in connection 
wi^ marriages and so on; their interest ends imere. 

18648. There has not been such a marked increase in the spirit of mutual 
trust and confidence as might lead them to agree to the consolidation of 
fragmented holdings?— I hardly think so. 

18649. Adult education, I gather, has not been very encouraging. Has 
any serious persistent propaganda been carried on to encourage adult educa* 
ttonP— 1 do not know of any. 

13650. In adult schools the teacher has to attract the pupils to the school r 
—Yes. 

13651. Whereas in regard to children's education the fathers send them 
to school?—^Yes. 

13652. Do the teachers really try to attract the adults to the schools?-^ 
I think some of them do occasionally. 

13653. Adult education is almost more a matter of the personality of the 
teacher than is the education of children?—Very much so. 

13654. You require a very much more sympathetic teacher?—Tes. 

13655. For adult education have you not had special readers?—No, 
There was an attempt some years ago to bring out a simplified script. It 
was thought that the Tamil vernacular alphabet was rather difficult for the 
adult to pick up; but I do not think it has come to anything. A book has 
been published by the Christian Literature Society giving a special script 
which they say can be picked up in three weeks, so that a man can learn 
to read in 3 weeks. 

18656. The Chairman : Do you believe that is possible?—have not seen 
it worked out, or tried out. 

13657. Mr, Calvert: When we started adult schools with the ordinary 
children’s primers and the farmer started reading “ a cow has four legs, two 
behind and two in front,’’ his idea of the value of education slumped. Do 
you experience any difficulty like that?—No. 

13658. Mr, Kamat: You told the Chairman just now that very few of your 
beys go back to the fields?—^Yes. 

13659. Do you know of any exceptional cases of boys trained in your 
schools going back to the fields and making a success of farming?—^My 
experience has been limited to the last few years. I do not think many 
of our high school boys return to the land though I think a few of them 
do; but then we have only been working on agriculture in the high school 
foT four years. 

13660. So chat in effect what your schools are now doing, apart from the 
civilising influence which of course I recognise, is that they are turning 
out teachers?—Yes, largely. 

13661. So that these agricultural schools are in effect training schools 
for turning out teachers?—^Yes, and teachers who when placed in a village 
will be interested in the agriculture of the village; that is our aim. 

18662. But taking only an academic interest in it?—^Hitherto our 
teachers had been purely academic men who teach the "three R’s in school 
and take no further interest in it; but if they had a training in agriculture 
in the high school or even at the vocational ^ool they could go out among 
the parents, help them, advise them and discuss matters with them. 

18663. Do yon realise that the general effect of turning out teachera 
from such schools would be to create an impression among the parents that 
you are attempting to wean the son from the influence of the father?—Yes, 
that is because there are so few of these schools; we require ^he teachare 
at present; there is a tremendous demand for teasers at the present time 
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with the extension of education > we muai set teachers and we naturally 
take boys who have been througn our own school and are better qualified; 
but with the multiplication of thi^ schools there will not be ^e same 
number of openings for tl;e boys who go out from the teaching sehocds* 

13664. You told us you taught spare time occupations to your bc^sP— 
Yes. 

13666. Have you tried the experiment of teaching adults these crafts and 
small industriesP—No, it would be very difficult to teach adults; it would 
mean putlang teachers in all the village communities. 

13666. So rope>making and basket-making and such things which 
appeal to the hoys are confined only to juveniles and are not taught to the 
adults P—^Yes, but these boys will be the adults a few years hence. 

13667. If these boys grow up they contribute their knowledge of these 
arts and turn them to practical purposes P—Some of them do. 

13668. In what manner P Do you mean that in addition to being teaoheTB 
they turn their knowledge of these arts to practical purposes and make 
additional money P—^My point is this. In every school you get the boys 
shed off in every stage. In our vocational system we shall have a certain 
number of boys who go inght through. Other boys will leave at an earlier 
stage and go back to their villages; parents take them away from school 
for some reason. 

13669. Do ihey retain their knowledge of basket-making and rope-making 
and can they turn their arts to practical purpose by making additional 
money when they are grown up?—I think they can but they will not make 
a living out of these subsidiary village industries. 

13670. So even there yo-ur teadbiing of these men is practical?—^It will 
occupy their spare time and feed them probably during those months without 
drawing on their savings. 

13671. Is there illicit distillation of liquor in the district to which you 
belong.^—I do not know of any. 

13672. You have no knowledge?—^No knowledge. 

13673. You have no reason to believe there is any.^—No reason. One 
hears of places where toddy is drawn without the chunam being put into it. 

13674. You hear of such things —Occasionally. 

13675. So that mere statistics showing that the drink habit is lessening 
or showing that illicit distillation has gone down would not be conclusive 
evidence that the drinking habit is diminishing?—Yes; but I do not t^ink that 
illicit distillation is any more common now than it has been all these years. 
There is a palmyra tree; a man can take his pot and get the juice at any 
time if he knows he would not be caught. 

13676. The Chairman: I do not know local conditions; but assuming you 
yourself do not engage in illicit distillation, would you know if there was 
any increase in that practice? Would it come to your notice.^—I do not 
think so. I have no knowledge. 

13677, Mr. Kamat: As regards emigration from your district to Burma 
and other places, are those people who emigrate from yoiir place landless 
labourers or have they small patches of land?—They are usually landless, or 
almost landless. A certain number of the depressed classes have half an 
acre or a quarter of an acre; they are not altogether landless; they are 
just on the margin. 

J3678. They are just on the margin. Do they come back to agriculture 
w^hon they returnP—Sometimes they invest their money in cultivation; but 
ence having got a taste of going to the hills they go away again and again. 

13679. Sir Ganga Bam: It appears from the list that your district is 
very well situated, and has got 600 to 600 acres of land irrigated; is the 
irrigation from canals?—The irrigation is from tanks or reservoirs. 

13680. Is your land very far from the reservoirs?—^Nof very far. 

13681. Can yon not pump water from the reswvoirs?—We pump it np 
from wells; all our irrigation is done by wells. 
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18682. How mooli can a well command?—^We have aeveral wella; it 
depends upon the well. 1 have knowledge of pumping in one of our wells; 
our difficulty is ^at jt exhausts the well after a run of a lew hours. 

13683. What is the power of the engine?—^3i Horse Power; it is the first 
time that an en^ne of that type has been used; it is experimental. Govern¬ 
ment have published one or two bulletins about it. 

I will make an ^pointment with you to come and see it. 1 myself am 
running a SJ Horse Power Potter Oil Engine; I will give you the best advice. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. M. T. SUBRAMANYA MUDAUYAR, Profirietor of 
Utlmniyopoloyam, Madras. 

Rspllst to tho Quetttofmsire. 

Question 1.-*~Resbabch. — (a) (i) Agricultural research is costly; moreov^j^ 
for the benefit of all India, it should be administered and financed by the 
government of India. Suitable centres should be selected for conducting 
various researches, having regard to climatic conditions required for the 
particular researches. Indians may be sent abroad to receive proper train¬ 
ing; and when European experts are employed here, Indians should be trained 
under them, so that, in course of time, Indians may be able to conduct 
researches tnemselves. As far as possible, the selection of Indians may be 
regulated by the requirements of linguistic areas: i.c., so many for the Tamil 
districts, so many for the Telugu districts and so on. In course of time, all 
publications relating to the researches should be in the vernaculars. 

After success is attained in any branch, the repilt should be published in 
the vernaculars and the same demonstrated to cultivators by the expert or his 
assistants in important agricultural centres. This may be done at the 
expense of the Provincial Government. 

(ti) The above observations apply more or less to Veterinary research 
also. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. —(i) The supply of teachers and 
institutions is not sufficient. 

(ii) There is an urgent need tor extension of teaching facilities in the 
districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Ramnad known to me per¬ 
sonally. 

(Hi) Teachers in rural areas should be drawn, as far as possible, from the 
agricultural classes. 

To my knowledge there are no institutions outside Coimbatore to 
attract students from the agricultural classes; and in the College at Coim¬ 
batore students are generally from non-agricultural classes and most of them 
undergo training not for the purpose of improving any estate but only for 
se(juring appointments in Government service. 

In elementary and middle schools agriculture should be included in the 
curriculam of studies and a small farm attached to each school; besides there 
should be demonstration farms in important centres in the district. 

At present boys go to the Coimbatore Agricultural College mainly to 
secure appointments in Government service, 

(vi) In the Coimbatore College pupils are not mainly drawn from the agri¬ 
cultural classes. 

(vii) Majority of students who have studied agriculture take to Govern¬ 
ment service. 

(vUi) Middle class youths from agricultural classes may be given scholar¬ 
ships, on their undertaking to serve as teachers in agricultural institutions 
or as managers of agricultural farms. 

(x) Adult education in rural tracts may be popularised by means of 
demonstration farms. 

(xiii) Of the institutions mentioned under {iv), elementary schools may be 
maintained or aided and administered by the Local Boards and middle schools 
and demonstration farms may be administered and financed by the Provincial 
Government. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.—(o) In the matter of appli¬ 
cation of manure, oil-cakes, fish manure and night-soil and the planting of 
•ingle seedlings, I have demonstrated the advantages in my farms at Sola- 
vandan and Varichiyur in the Madura district; and now cultivators near 
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my farms are following my example and those near Madura are using night 
soil freely for manuring their fields. 

(6) Except my own field demonstration as stated above, I know of no 
other demonstration in my district of Madura. 

<,c) Cultivators may be induced to adopt expert advice chiefly by actual 
demonstration of the advantages of the improved system. 

Besides establishing demonstration farms in important centres in the 
district, Government may also lend the services of a Demonstrator free to 
landholders who are prepared to make experiments or to start model farms 
in their own estates. 

Government chemists should go round the country and after a personal 
inspection and analysis of soil and water, where necessary, advise cultivators 
as to the suitability of particular soil for particular crops, the application of 
suitable manures to soils for particular crops, the suitability of particular 
water for cultivation of tobacco or other crops, etc. Until the system be¬ 
comes quite popular, no fee should be charged for such advice. 

(d) In my Varichiyur farm, for some single crop lands, I used fertilisers 
for three years until last year, side by side with cattle manure, green manure, 
oil-cake, fish manure and night-soil. The experiment was a failure and I 
gave up the use of fertilisers in that farm this year. I, however, tried the 
experiment this year in some double crop lands in my farm at Solavandan 
and the first crop yield is satisfactory. I cannot give reasons for the failure 
of the experiment in Varichiyur farm or for the success of the experiment, so 
far, in Solavandan farm. 

Question 4.— Abministbation. —(al All expenses connected with research 
work should be borne by the India Government and the expenses connected 
with demonstration and propaganda should be met out of a special grant by 
that Government to the Provincial Government, until the provincial contri¬ 
bution is done away with. 

<6) Vide answer to 1. (a). 

(c) (i) I am satisfied with the Agricultural Service, so far as the selection 
and distribution of seeds and manure and the encouragement of planting of 
single seedlings are concerned. 

As regards Veterinary Services, the methods adopted for the prevention of 
the spreading of contagious diseases have been successful to a very limited ex¬ 
tent ; otherwise the services are not satisfactory. Further they are too costly 
even for well-to-do ryots. 

(ii) *Steamers do not serve agriculturists to any appreciable extent. As 
regards the railways, the freight for carrying cattle-food including straw and 
manures (including green manures) should & reduced and waggons supplied 
promptly. 

(Hi) The village roads arc in^equate and ill kept. Although ryots pay 
cess to Local Boards for the maintenance of roads, at a high rate, they are 
obliged to pay besides, heavy toll amounting to Rs. 5 for carting manure for 
one acre of land in the Madura district. No toll should be levied for carting 
manure by a ryot or even by a trader; as, in the latter case also, the toll, if 
levied, would fall ultimately on the ryot who purchases the manure. ’ 

Question 5,— Finance. — (a) There should be an agricultural bank or a 
co-operative society, with a godown, for each village or group of villages of 
600 or more houses. The bank or society should lend money to cultivators 
on easy terms, for the purchase of manure and seeds or the maintenance of 
the cultivators* family; and at the time of the harvest, it should receive c 
portion of the produce in kind, store it in the godown, sell it in a favourable 
season, and out of the sale-proceeds pay itself its dues, returning the balance, 
if any, to the cultivator. 


* In stations which export a large quantity of manure and fodder, the 
Government should supply a machine for pressing the manure and fodder and 
thus reducing the volume as far as practicable. 
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It should similarly lend money to cultivators for purchase of agricultural 
implements and cattle and recover the loan in instalments in the course or 
two or three years. ^ ^ ^ 

In the case of loans for improvement of land, sinking or repairing wells, 
or digging or repairing tanks, the term may be ten years. 

(h) Cultivators may be induced to make fuller use of the Government 
system of taccavi^ if the loans are granted by the Government through the 
village agricultural bank or co-operative society. 

Question 6 .— Ageioultubal Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are; — 

Poor yield of lands on account of ryot’s inability to improve and manure 
his fields, 

failure of crops on account of bad seasons, 

loss of cattle by disease, 

increase of cultivation expenses and increase in the cost of living, and 
want of employment during non-cultivation season. 

(ii) Cultivators are generally unable to get loans on easy terms and they 
are obliged to borrow money of usurers on exorbitant terms—the rate of 
interest, especially where the loan is repayable in grains, being as high as 
150 per cent, in the case of cultivators who have no tangible property. 

(Hi) In the case of cultivators without tangible property or petty ryots, 
-their income is hardly sufficient for the maintenance of their families and 
they are unable to repay loans generally contracted in lean years. The very 
causes which compel them to go in for loans prevent them from repaying the 
loans. 

(b) For wiping off the existing debts, loans should be granted by the 
Government through agricultural banks or co-operative societies, the same 
being repayable with a moderate rate of interest—not exceeding 6 per cent, 
in easy instalments, in the course of 30 years or so. 

In the case of an agriculturist, the rate of interest on loans should not 
exceed 12 per cent, per annum and he should be exempt from arrest for civil 
debts. 

Question 7.— Fbagmentation of Holdings. —^Prevention of fragmentation 
of holdings by legislature is impracticable. 

Question 8 .— Irbigation. —(a) In my district of Madura, I advocate the 
adoption of the following schemes. 

(1) Supplementing the Periyar Reservoir by damming, and forming a 
reservoir across the Pambaiyar and a Hydro-electric scheme at the Periyar 
lake. 

(2) Widening the existing Periyar tunnel. 

(3) Excavating a right side canal from above the Peranai Eegulator for 
irrigating lands in Tirumangalam taluk. 

(4) Cardamom Hills Reservoir Project with a combined Hydro-electric 
scheme at Kambam. 

1 have inspected the scenes of these projects and taken a personal interest 
in them. 

The above projects when completed will bring under wet cultivation a large 
extent of lands in Tirumangalam taluk which contains a large Kallar popula¬ 
tion. This will give profitable employment to Kallars and largely help their 
reclamation which is now being attempted by the Government in other ways, 
but without appreciable success. I may here mention that in the Melur 
and Madura taluks, the Kallars, who were formerly as bad as the Kallars 
of Tirumangalam taluk, have now become respectable citiaens after their 
lands were brought under wet cultivation under the Periyar schcHtne of 1895. 

Improv^ents in the existing systems or methods of irrigation i —^At pre* 
^nt minor irrigation works are in a neglected condition, owing chiefly to the 
indifference and want of co-operation of ryots and the indifference of the 
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ment should take steps and see that the ryots carry out their rosponsibiUtiei 
and that the works are properly attended to. The defaulters should be made 
to pay for their neglect, by a legislative enactment, if necessary. 

Even irrigation works under the control of the Department of Public 
Works are at present nei^ected to the great detriment of ryots. 

Wells:—In places, where there ore no other sources of irrigation, Gov¬ 
ernment should give facilities to ryots for sinking wells, by grant cjf loans o» 
favourable terms, and by loan of machinery, etc. Although this is done at 
present to some extent it is not on an adequate scale. 

In the Tanjore district, the drainage under the Nandalar is very defective, 
as, in times of flood, the water of the river overflows the banks and innun- 
dates the fields on both sides of the river. The Cauvery Committee has re¬ 
commended that the necessary improvement to the water-way of the river, 
wherever it is narrow, and the stren^hening of banks should be carried 
out with as little delay as possible. This work is an urgent one and I would 
advocate action being taken without delay. 

Qrp.sTiON 10.—FEKTimsisas.— (a) Except cattle and sheep manure, all other 
animal manure, suCh as human excreta and urine, is now practically wasted. 
Municipalities and Unions should arrange for the collection of all such mantiro 
as is now wasted, and store it at some place away from the village and water 
sources, and subsequently sell it as field manure. This system would help not 
only agriculture but also sanitation. 

Cultivation of crops for green manure may be encouraged by the supply of 
seeds at a cheap rate through village co-operative societies and also by 
demonstrations. 

As natural manures available are quite inadequate, fertilisers will have 
to he used on a large scale, if every land is to be properly manured; but they 
are now very costly and therefore beyond the means of ordinary ryots. Borne 
attempt should be made to bring down the price of fertilisers, as far as 
possible. Government itself may manufacture fertilisers or it should give 
facilities to co-operative societies to manufacture the same, so that fertilisers 
may he available even to ordinary ryOts at a moderate co^. 

The export of all manures including bones and oil-cakes should be prohi¬ 
bited. As oil-cakes, which contain some oil, are not good manure, Govern^ 
ment .should give facilities to co-operative societies to purchase a machine 
for extracting oil completely from oil-seeds or for recrushing oil-cakes and 
.extracting the oil therefrom. 

(c) Demonstration will popularise new and improved fertilisers. 

(/) In villages, the practice of strangers picking up cowdung from fields 
for the purpose of using it as fuel, should be prohibited, as it causes consider¬ 
able loss to the field by diminishing its yielding capacity. As it would 
difficult to find out from whose field or fields the dung was removed especially 
where the village consists of small holdings, the removal of cowdung from 
any field, except by the owner and for agricultural purposes, should be made 
a penal oflenoe. 

People are now tempted to use cowdung as fuel, for want of other cheap 
fuel. To remove this temptation, fuel trees should be grown on Government 
lands and fuel supplied at a cheap rate to villagers. 

Quibstiok 11.— Crops. —(o) (tit) The recent distribution of selected seeds by 
Government agricultural farms appears to be good; but there are not yet 
sufficient dat i for estimating the increase, if any, in the yield, on account 
of these seeds. 

Question 14. —Impiahents. — ih) The advantages of the use of improved im¬ 
plements should be demonstrated to cultivators by experts and the implements 
supplied to them by the Government at moderate prices. 
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- Question 15.—Vbtekinabt.--< a) The Civil Veterinary Department should 
also be under the Director of Agrioultare. 

* (b) (ii) In the Madura district^ the existing veterinary institutions do not 

serve any useful purpose and there is therefore no need for their expansion. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists made little use of the veterinary dispensaries in the 
Madura district. The servi<^ are so costly that even well-to-do ryots avoid 
sending their cattle to veterinary dispensaries for treatment. 

There is an indigenoim cheap system of veterinary treatment^ and it 
ought to be scientidcally investigated and put on a workable basis, as it is 
more suited to a poor country like India, than the costly Western system. 
As far as possible, every big village should have a veterinary physician trained 
in the indigenous system, as it would not be practicable to send cattle to dis¬ 
tant places for treatment. 

(it) I do not know of any touring dispensary in the Madura district. 

(d) I would advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation— 
but within the village itself—disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory ino¬ 
culation of contacts and prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to 
infection—^but all at the cost of the Government. Veterinary officers should» 
however, enforce this more by advice and other persuasive methods than by 
penalising ignorant ryots. The penalty for non-observance of the rules should 
be very light—say, a fine of one rupee or so, for each offence. 

(g) I consider that provision of further facilities for research into animal 
disease is desirable. 

(i) I would not recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandey.—(o) (i) Bulls of superior breed should 
be allowed to serve as stud bulls and bulls of inferior breed castrated. 

(h) {i) Common pastures are wholly inadequate and the poor condition oi 
cattle is chiefly due to want of sufficient pasture lands in villages. 

(ti) Betterment of the dairying industry is possible in places like Canta- 
manayakanur in the Madura district, where there are extensive pasture landsx 

Good dairies are badly wanted especially for cities and towns. Govern¬ 
ment should give special facilities, by granting loans at concession rates of 
interest and otherwise, to individuals or societies who offer sufficient guarantee- 
and undertake to start dairies and conduct them on proper lines. 

(c) In the district of Madura, there is fodder shortage in the months of 
July and August and again in November and December, i.e,, one or two 
months before the first and second harvests. The scarcity of fodder exists 
for about eight weeks on each occasion, t.e., for about 16 weeks in all in the 
year. 

Question 17.— Aoeicultueal Industbibb.— (a) The number of days of work 
done by an average cultivator on his .holding during the year depends upon 
the nature of the holding; — 

’ In the case of garden land practically throughout the year. 

In the case of single crop wet land, 7 months. 

In the case of double crop wet land, 9 months. 

During the slack season cultivators who live near towns and hill planta- 
tions find cooly work, while others are practically without employment. 

(h) Wherever it is possible a cultivator may sink wells in his dry lands 
and convert it into garden land, so that he may find occupation throughout 
the year and increase the yield of his holding. His women and children mav 
engage themselves in spinning by charka, 

(c) Such industries as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit-growing, etc., 
may become more popular if the advantages of the industries are demonstrated' 
to cultivators and if they are given small advances for starting the industries. 
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(dt> Ck>veminent should do more to establish the indtlairies under 
head and the^ should encourage individuals and societies to start such in« 
dustries by manufactuldng cheap small machines, which could be worked bjr 
manual labour and supplying them to villagers on easy terms. 

(e) Yes. By encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas^ 
congestion in towns may be relieved to some extent and tbe labourers may 
lead more healthy lives and further have a principal occupation as well as p, 
subsidiary occupation, in villages. Agriculture will also be benefited by the 
increase in the number of labourers in the village, as they would be available 
for agricultural work in the busy season. 

One method of encouraging industrial concerns to move to rural areas 
appears to be to limit the number of licences to industrial concerns in towns. 

Question 19.—Foeests.— (b) The supply of firewood in rural areas may 
be increased by the growing of fuel trees on Government lands. 

(c) Deterioration of forests has led to soil erosion. To reduce erosion 
and damage from floods, trees should be cut only after they become old and 
new trees planted in the place of old ones. 

(e) There is no opening for schemes of afforestation in tbe neighbourhood 
of villages in the Madura district. 

if) Forests are not suffering deterioration from excessive grazing. 

Question 22.— Co-opeeation.— (b) In the Madura district, there are some 
credit societies only and no other societies mentioned under this head. Such 
societies, however, are needed and the Government should give facilities to 
•start them and they should also supervise and control them. 

(c) Yes. I think legislation should be introduced for the purpose referred 
to under this head. 

id) I know that the credit society at Solavandan is doing good work by 
lending money to ryots for agricultural purposes. 

Question 23.— Geneeal EDucATioN.-~<a) The existing systems of general 
education have not touched the agricultural eflRciency of the people. Agri¬ 
culture should be included in tbe curriculum of studies, at least as an optional 
subject, in all schools and colleges, wherever facilities exist for the attachment 
of a farm to the school or college. 

ib) (i) As already indicated, rural education should include agriculture, 
at least as an optional subject. 

Question 24.— Atteactino Capital. —(a) Agriculture, as it is at present, 
IS not paying. Unless, by demonstration of new and improved methods, it 
is proved to be a profitable concern, men of capital and enterprise are not 
likely to take to agriculture. 

(&) The factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural land from 
carrying out improvements are chiefly (t) want of funds (ii) the apprehension 
that improvements will also be taxed at the next revision of assessment. 

Question 26.— Welfaeb of Bubal Population. —(o) For improving hygiene 
in rural areas, lessons on hygiene and village sanitation should be given to 
boys and girls in schools and to adults in public places and during non¬ 
working hours. The lessons should be illustrated by demonstrations with the 
help of lenses and apparatus. 

(b) Yes, Government may conduct economic surveys in typical villages 
and collect information on, inter alia, the following points:— 

What is the condition of ryots who depend entirely on agriculture? 

If it has deteriorated, what are the causes? 

If the causes are avoidable, what steps should be taken to ameliorate 
tbe condition of the ryote? 
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Before oonduding^ I wish to make a soggefition as regards adminisi^tion.. 
R^^ots are now put to considerable difficulty in having to seek relief in 
matters connected with agriculture from several departments, and fn being': 
referred from department to department. In all matters affecting i^ricul-- 
ture, the District Collector should be the highest authority in the district and^ 
officers of other departments should act only in c(M>rdination with the Collec¬ 
tor. Ryots should look only to the Collector for redress of their grievances. 
Although the Collector will have in several cases to act only in consultation 
with or to get things done by other departments, especially in matters re¬ 
quiring technical knowledge, the decision must rest with the Collector; and* 
appeals against his decision will, of course, lie to the Revenue Board andl 
finally to the Government. 
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Oral Eviifgfiot. 

13684 flit Chairman: Mr. Subramanya Mudaliyar, you are a memW of 
tbe Committee which made certain preliminary preparations for the provincial 
evidence ?-^Yes. 

13685. We are greatly obliged to you for your share of that and also for 
your written evidence which is very clear. You have directed your attention 
to those points which interest you, and I have only one or two questions to*' 
ask you. But before I ask you those questions, would you like to make a 
statement of a general character?—As soon as your questions are over, I 
shall make a general statement. 

13686. T see you are quite clear in your mind that the Government of India 
ought to pay for research. Do you think the Government of India ought to^* 
pay for all agricultural research?—^Yes. 

13687. And you think that the Government of India ought to have com¬ 
plete charge of all research institutions ?—Yes. 

13688. In cases where research institutions are being carried on in con¬ 
junction with teaching of agricultural subjects, how would you divide the* 
responsibility between the Provincial Government and the Government of 
India?—I say as far as research is concerned, the Government of India ought 
to pay. 

13689. Where research is combined with education?—E^ducation is a Pro-- 
vincial Subject, and therefore the Provincial Government will have to make 
a contribution. 

13690. On page 425 of your note you are talking about village roads in rela¬ 
tion to the local taxes paid by ryots to the Local Boards. In your wide ex¬ 
perience have the roads in the charge of Local Boards deteriorated recently 
in this Presidency ?~*-Yes, because the funds are not sufficient to maintain 
them. 

136i)l. The local authority is not in funds?—They are increasing the num¬ 
ber of roads, and the funds are not sufficient to maintain them. 

13692. I rather gather from your evidence that your contribution towards 
the difficulty is to still further reduce the fund. Do the Local Boar^ enjoy 
any part of the toll?—^Yes. 

13693. They do enjoy the toll. Hove you any suggestions to give more 
funds to the Local Boards?—Yes. As far as the ryot is concerned the roads 
are more important to him. 

13694. Than anything else?—Except agricultural demonstration. The road 
is very important to get manures and to export the produce. 

13695. Would you devote provincial funds to the upkeep of the roads at 
present in charge of Local Boards?—^Yes. 

13696, On page 426, you put forward certain suggestions designed to ex¬ 
tend irrigation facilities in your own district. W’^ould you tell the Commission 
whether these are your own personal ideas or whether you have the authority 
of any engineer. Perhaps you are an engineer yourself?—No. I have per¬ 
sonally seen these projects; they are very near Madura. 

13697. Have you worked out the cost of these projects at all?—^No; I am 
not an expert at all. In this connection I would like to state that the most 
important projects will be the Tungabhadra and Kistna projects. For the 
last 150 years these areas have been suffering from famine. Those projects 
will cost 30 crores, and they will irrigate 2 million acres and benefit those 
tracts which are known as famine tracts. 

13698. Those 'schemes, if adopted, would make a contribution towards the 
solution of the famine problem in those districts ?—Yes. 

13699. Sir Henry Lawrence : How many crores would they cost?—^I have 
got the opinion of an expert engineer; be says they will cost 30 crores, and 
will irrigate 2 million acres. 

13700. The Chairman: Sir Ganga Ram will ask questions about them. On- 
page 428, under the heading Veterinary, why is it that you desire that tho 
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Oivil Veteriwary Department should he placed under the Director of Agri- 
■culture?—Because veterinary aid is connected with agriculture, 

13701. Can you point to any concrete example of the disadvantages follow¬ 
ing from the present arrangement?—I cannot see any disadvantage^ but the 
expense of running the departments will be less, 

13702, You say on page 429, “Agriculture, as it is at present, is not 
paying.*^ What type of agriculture are you referring to there?—I think wet 
cultivation, dry cultivation, all those things. 

13703. All forms of cultivation ?—-Yes. 

13704. Is it your view that agriculture is economically worse now than it 
was when you first knew it ?—Yes. There were more facilities then for manur¬ 
ing \ the soil was more fertile. Soil fertility has now gone down because they 
are carrying on cultivation without an adequate supply of nmnure. The 
ryot is not able to manure because there is scarcity of manure owing to short¬ 
age of cattle; there is not enough farm yard manure, and that is the only 
manure which the people can use without difficulty. 

13705. How long have you known the district with which you are most 
jfamiliar?—For the last 33 years. 

13706. Are you quite sure that the yield per acre has gone down in these 
33 years?—Yes. 

13707. How much?—I think the best yield per acre 20 years ago was nearly 
-20 Jcalams; 72 measures make one kala/ni. 

13708. Sir Ganga Earn : Yield of paddy ?—Yes. 

13709. How much in tons or maunds?—I think one Madras measure is 
said to be lbs. But actual weight is 2} lbs. 72 measures will therefore be 
nearly 200 lbs. or 24 maunds. 

13710. The Chairman : Twenty kalams is one crop?—^Yes, the first crop. 

13711. That was twenty years ago; what would be the yield now?—It is 
only ten kalams, 

13712. Gone down by 50 per cent.?—Yes. They are not able to manure 
their fields, there was enough of cattle manure in those days. 

13713. Is it typical of the whole area to which you refer, or is it just an 
instance from one field?—Not typical. I think very near the forests, where 
they used to get enough of cattle manure before, they are not able to get 
enough now. Near the towns they are able to collect town rubbish and manure 
their fields; also lands near villages get some manure. In other parts the 
yield is poorer now. 

13714. You think the average yield per acre throughout the Presidency has 
gone down 50 per cent.?—At any rate, as regards the Periyar area in my 
district. 

13715. The Baja of Parlakimedi: On page 425, you say that you have tried 
some of these manures and they have proved a failure in comparison with 
cowdung manure?—1 have tried them side by side with cowdung. I have 
taken 50 cents of land for each manure. I think the fertiliser gives the 
poorest yield. Night-soil comes first; then comes cowdung; green manure, 
■oil-cakes, and fertilisers in order of merit. 

13716. Have you followed the departmental advice as to how these manures 
should be applied to each crop and so on, or do you have your own method P— 
It is my own method. 

13717. Of course, to get effective results, you must mix these manures 
with different other things f—I did not mix; I applied each manure separately; 

I wanted to know which would be the best, and my results are these. 

13718. Was the soil of the same standard?—^All the land is in the same 
village, and the fields are near to each other; it will be the same. 

13719. Did it get all the facilities of irrigation equally?—It was the same 
irrigation for all the fields in the village where I have nearly 50 acres, 
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13720. You know sometimes'the fields lie in different levels?—^Not very- 
different. 

13721. Did you examine it thoroughly to prove that these manures were* 
ineffective in comparison with farm-yard manure; did you actually watch the* 
experiments sut&ciently closely to justify you in making such a statement?— 
The cultivation was carried out by a servant, but I used to examine it myself 
often. 

13722. For green manure what plant do you actually use?—made use* 
of kolinji, 

13723. It has been suggested that there are other plants which have a 
better effect, for instance, damcha? —I used to apply dainehay but not for 
these particular experiments. 

13724. On what crop did you try those experiments?—On paddy. 

13725. For paddy daincha is very suitable if you mix it with bonemeal. 
You say that night-soil has a very good effect ?^—^Yes; it is the cheapest manure 
of all. In my experiments I applied manure worth Rs. 20 per acre; the value 
was the same for all the manures; that was the system on which I tested it. 

13726. Price depends on the locality also, does it not?—^Yes. 

13727. You cannot make a general statement that this manure is cheaper 
and that manure is not, and so on?—^That is the only way 1 could think of 
the value. Suppose you have an unlimited quantity, it will give more yield* 
up to a point but from an economic point of view the money standard alone 
is the test. 

13728. Of course, you say that according to situations the values of things 
vary ?—Yes. 

13729. Was this night-soil applied to any particular crop or soil?—It was 
applied in all the experiments as far as paddy was concerned. 

33730. Professor Oanguhe : Do you farm yourself?—^Yes. 

13731. How many acres?—I have my own method of cultivation. Nearly 
60 acres. 

13732. What do you mean by your own method?—^It is the ordinary 
method of cultivation by the village people. 

13733. Have you any other extraordinary method?—This year I have ex¬ 
perimented in another farm at Solavandan with the aid of the Demonstrator, 
the agricultural expert, and side by side I have tried my own method of 
cultivation. One is the ordinary village cultivation, and the other is under 
expert advice; it is only this year that I have tried it. 

13734. You have a large number of farm labourers, I suppose?—^Yes. 

13735. Do you pay them cash wages?—^That depends; sometimes we pay 
cash, sometimes we pay probably by yield, and sometimes we pay in kind. 

13736. How many farm labourers do you employ?—I employ about 10 
men. 

13737. You are familiar with the rural conditions of your district, are you 
not?—Yes, I know a little about it. 

137J18. Do you go about?—Yes. 

13739. You make a statement that the results of the experiments should 
be published in the vernacular; do you think that such publication would in 
any way benefit the illiterate cultivator?—I think, if you publish them, the* 
literate cultivator may be able to explain them to the illiterate. 

13740. You felt the necessity that some of the results of the experiments 
in Coimbatore or in any other experimental station ought to be published 
in the vernacular?—^Yos. 

13741. Did you translate any of these publications into the vernacular? 
Did you do it yourself?—-I did not regularly translate it; I used ^ explain 
all about it to my agricultural agents and the farmers who are there. 

13742. You requested them to follow the improved methods?—I explained* 
it to them. 
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13743. You did not do the translation yourself F—I did not translate the 
leaflets, but I used to talk to them about it. 

13744. With regard to the Veterinary Services, you say that the methods 
adopted for the prevention of the spreading of contagious diseases have been 
successful to a very limited extent?—^Yes. 

13745. Have you any data to substantiate this statement? Which conta¬ 
gious disease have you particularly in mind when you say that they have 
heen successful to a very limited extent?—Binderpest. 

13746. Then you think that the department is not successful in controlling 
that particular disease?—Not controlling; it is not able to help wherever 
there is an attack of this disease. 

13747. Did you bring that to the notice of the department?—No. 

13748. Further on you say that they are too costly?—^Yes. 

13749. What do you actually mean by that?—In Madura town there is 
only one veterinary dispensary and then in the district there is only one 
dispensary. Suppose a bull is attacked by any disease, it is not possible for 
it to be taken to a distance of 10 or 12 miles and to keep it there. If the 
man were to remain there, it would cost him daily 8 annas, and if the man 
had to stay there for 10 days it would cost the owner of the bull Bs, 5. 

13750. The cost to the cultivator is Bs. 5?—Yes, because he will have to 
•send a man with the animal, and the man will have to remain in the town 
.and the cultivator will have to pay for his expenses. 

13751. You say it is too costly even when no charge is made by the De¬ 
partment?—Even if there is no charge, it is not possible for the ryot to keep 
.his cattle in the Veterinary hospital. 

13752. No charges have to be paid for the treatment?—Beceiitly they have 
.abolished the charges, but before that there used to be a charge. 

13753. Are you a member of any co-operative society?— 1 am not. 

13754. Mr, Calvert: Has the value of agricultural land declined or increased 
in the last 20 years ?—^The value of the land has increased. 

13765. Has it increased very largely.^—Not very largely. 

13756. This reduction of outturn is not so very serious; it has no effect on 
the price of the land ?—No, but now the value of paddy is higher, and, there¬ 
fore, although the return from the land is poorer, the v^ue of the land is 
higher. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a,m, on Monday^ tkt 2SSnd November 

me. 
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Mr. M. T. SUBRAMANYA MUDAUYAR. 

Furtlitr Oral Evidenoe. 

13757. Mr. Calvert: In your written evidence, you recommend that Govern¬ 
ment should advance money to help in the repayment of rural debt. Have you 
ever made any estimate of the total of rural debt?—T have not. 

13768. Have you any idea of what sum you would recommend Government 
to advance?—All possible amount that the Government can spare must be lent. 
I have not taken any statistics as to what is the debt of a whole village or any 
district. 

13769. You would probably find about 70 crores is quite a safe guess for the 
rural debt of the Madras Presidency. What amount do you recommend the 
Madras Government to advance?—have not calculated that. But I know 
almost all the villages and especially the small holders are in debt. 

13760. On the question of co-operative societies, you say that Government 
should grant facilities?—^Yes. 

13761. Have you any suggestions to make as to the kind of facilities?— 
Especially as far as the audit is concerned and probably advising the villagers 
to join the co-operative societies and showing them the advantage of it. 

13762. Would you recommend that Government should pay for, say, a staff 
to educate the people in co-operative principles?—^Yes, educate, because now 
the audit of the societies is not facilitated. 

13763. The audit now is non-official?—Y^. I say that because there will be 
a sort of control if the audit is done by Government paid officials. If it is 
non-official, it is only done through love of duty. 

13764. You recommend that Government should pay for the audit?—Yes, 
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18765. And also for a staff to educate the people ?—Yes, and the advantage 
of it. 

1376(3. Sir Henry Lawrent e: Can you give me any idea of the ordinary 
rental that landlords obtain from paddy lands in your district, the rental that 
they receive from their tenants? That is, non-cultivating ryots?—There are 
two kinds of lands, double crop and single crop lands. In single crop lauds 
the income will be only 5 to 6 hakims. 

13767. What is the money value of that?—Rs. 45 to Rs, 70 an acre accord¬ 
ing to the market price. 

13768. That is on the total crop of the land ?—It is on the single crop land. 
On double crop lands, it will be 10 kalains or Rs. 90 to Rs. 120. 

13769. That is the net income that the landlord receives?—Yes, net income. 

13770, Does he pay the assessment?—Yes, he will have to pay the assess¬ 
ment, and for the land improvement. 

13771. And does he pay any of the cost of cultivation?—No. 

13772. All that is on the tenant?—Yes, all that is on the tenant. 

13773. It is Rs. 45 to Rs. 70 in a single crop land?—Yes. 

13774. Sir Ganga Ham : Irrigated land?—Protected by a perennial river. 

13775. Sir Henry Lawrence: Who pays the water rate?—The landlord, not 
the cultivator. 

13776. The landlord out of that Rs. 50 or Rs. 70 pays the assessment and 
what else?—Water rates. 

13777. And what would approximately he the average land assessment and 
the average water rate?—I think that depends uj>on the locality. In certain 
places, the water rates range from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20; then they will have to pay 
a cess of nearly IJ annas in every rupee. 

13778. That is for the Local Board?—Y^es. 

13779. And the land assessment,^—It goes to the Government. 

13780. How much is the land assessment ^—Re. 1 per acre. 

13781. Is that on garden cultivation?—If it he in the dry land, there is 
only dry tax which is Re. 1. There would not lie any water rate for crops 
cultivated on dry fields. 

13782. No water rate?—^Wells, in the dry fields irrigate the lands. They 
are not irrigated by any channels. 

13783. Are there no garden lands which take water from a canal —Their 
number is very small; 1 do not think there is a single instance in my district 
where garden land is cultivated by canal water. 

13784. Sir Ganga Ham: You are not a lawyer?—No. 

13785. You are living on the produce of your land?—Yes. 

13786. How much land have you got?—Nearly 700 acres. 

13787, All irrigated?—Nearly 600 acres are irrigated. 

137.88. How much of it is in the delta?—Almost all my lands are in the 
delta. 

13789. From whom did you receive the inspiration of these projects? Is 
it your own idea ? —Yes, because I live near them. 

13790. Has any engineer given you these figures?—As far as Tungabadhra 
and other things are concerned, the engineers have given figures. 

13791. Can you give me, with regard to these five projects, some idea as to 
their cost and the area they will irrigate?—I have no idea of that. I have an 
idea of the Tungabadhra and Kistna projects which cost about 30 crores of 
rupees and which can irrigate nearly 2 million acres. 

13792. Which number is it?—I have not mentioned it here. I have referred 
to them ill my oral evidence. 

13793. How much do you say?—2 million acres enn be irrigated by the 
IHiiigabadhra and Kistna projects taken together. 
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13794. Wbat will b© their cost?—^30 crores. 

13795, 2 million acres for 30 crores P What is your idea of productive and 
protective works? How much do you expect on a productive work, 6 per 
cent?-*-! think if it is 6 per cent for the Government, it is a very favourable 
rate. 

13796. If Government should get 6 per cent after deducting working ex¬ 
penses P—Yes. 

18797. How much do you think a zamindar or a landholder can pay at the 
very most?—That depends upon the locality and the soil, I think. 

13798, When you say 30 crores at 6 per cent the interest will be 1 crore and 
’80 lakhs or nearly 2 crores; 2 crores divided by 2 millions will be nearly Rs. 10. 
You think people will pay Rs. 10 on the average? Then of course you must 
add also 25 per cent working expenses?—T have no idea of those places. 

13799. I only ask your general opinion. I ask you whether landholders 
can pay Rs. 12-8 per acre? How much can they pay?—As far as my district 
is concerned, I think the people will be able to pay even Rs. 15. 

13800. For water-rate?—Yea. They pay Re, 1 for dry land. 

13801. Now they will be called upon to pay Rs. 14 for water rate and land 
^ttlement and everything else extra?—There are only two classes of land; one 
is dry and the other is wet. If it be settlement land there would not be a 
separate water tax. 

138(^. Altogether how much will be the burden on the land?—In my district 
they will be called upon to pay Rs. 15 per acre for double crop land. 

13803. And this project which you are talking of will irrigate 2 million acres 
of that land ?—Not that project. It is quite different. I have no idea of the 
Tungabadhra and Kistna projects or what the ryots there actually will be 
•called on to pay. 

13804, Unless Government is assured that it will pay, how can you expect 
them to spend 30 crores?—But these districts are often affected by famine. 
Huring the last 150 years famine has affected those districts very often and 
if Government take at that rate and keep only that consideration in view it 
will he an enormous benefit as far as human beings and cattle are concerned. 
So whether it is profitable or not, the ryots there will be in a better condition. 
Even if Government do not have any profit I think it is the sacred duty of the 
Government to protect against famine; and o;i that ground alone Government 
will have to take up these projects. In all these districts, Bellary, Cuddapah, 
Kistna and other places, there is famine; there are statistics and Government 
can learn. It is the most sacred duty of Government to protect from famine 
and anyhow the Government will have to undertake such a project. 

13805. When did you have the last famine?—Even two years ago there was 
<L famine in those places. 

13806. What was the mortality in that famine?—I cannot say. 

13807, Can you reduce all these ideas into figures? That is to say, how 
much should Government forego on account of famine, how much is due to 
human beings, how much to cattle and so on?—No; I cannot. 

13808. Then we cannot arrive at how much Government is going to lose in 
recommending any project of that kind?—I think Government can appoint a 
^special Statistical Committee and find out; I am ignorant of that. 

13809. What is your notion of Government? In your evidence, in many 
places, you say Government should do this, Government should do that. Have 
Government any resources which they can place at your disposal for these 
losses? Now that the Reforms have put all the revenue and everything else 
at the disposal of the Provincial Governments, from what sources can they bear 
these losses?—Government can find the money if they want to. 1 do not ask 
anything to be given as a present. It is only as a loan that I want it. Gov¬ 
ernment can recover it. 

Sir Ganga Bam: But they must pay interest on the loans. 
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13810. Sir Thomas Middleton : On page 424 of yonr memorandum you haw 
told U8 that you have been conducting experiments in two of your own farms? 
—Yes. 

13811. When you started making these experiments did you consult tW 
Agricultural Department, or did you arrange the exj)eriments yourself?—’I 
myself have undergone a course in the year 1805 in the Agricultural College 
at Saidapet, I have a little knowledge, and with that knowledge I tried these 
experiments for 9 years in my farm. 

18812. You have been making use of the information you gained at Saidapet 
and conduoting experiments in your own land.?—Yes. 

18818. You refer to using fertilisers in conjunction with cattle manure; f 
suppose you mean artificial manures?—^Yes. 

18814. What were they? Do you remember? I only want to know whether 
y«iu were trying superphosphates or potash manures?—Superphosphates. 

13815. Something which was new in your district?—Yes. 

13816. You* told us it failed and you could not give an explanation. At 
that stage did you go to the Agricultural Department and ask them whether 
they could explain it?—T did not ask them. 

13817. Do you not think it would be advisable to consult them when you 
find you are in difficulty?—I have two farms. In a different farm at Sola- 
vandan, I am conducting another experiment under the guidance of an expert. 

18818. There you are finding it successful?—I harvested there only a month 
ago; there is more to be harvested, therefore, T cannot say whether it is 
successful or not. 

13819. It is known to you that in your district you require phosphates?—It 
is impossible to have natural manure; the cultivation has increased and there 
is a diminution of the sources of animal and green manure; therefore it is not 
possible to enrich the soil except by artificial manure. 

13820. You say it is impossible; is it as the result of your own experience 
you have come to that conclusion, or is it as a result of what you learnt when 
you were at Saidapet?—It is the result not only of what I learnt at Saidapet, 
but of my experience in my village and other villages in the district. There* 
is not enough of cattle manure. The only possible solution is to have arti¬ 
ficial manure; without it it is not possible to enrich the soil; and without 
manure we cannot carry on intensive cultivation. 

13821. And you yourself intend to continue those experiments until you 
are successful ?—Yes. 

13822. You suggest there ought to be some prohibition or some export duty 
on the export of oil cakes. Why do you make that suggestion?—Because in 
India we do not have facilities to get artificial manure; such being the case to 
export all available manure to outside countries is a great loss to the country. 

13823. "WTiat particular class of land wants that oil-cake manure; are you 
thinking of paddy land?—Oil-cake and bonemeal can be used for all crops. 

13824. Were you not thinking of your paddy cultivation?—No, but it is- 
better for paddy cultivation. 

13825. Assuming that were done, what would happen to the people who 
grow oil-seeds?—I also suggest that machines should be introduced to extract 
all the oil. In the absence of proj>er machinery, there is a wastage of 3 or 4 
per cent of oil; they will get value for that oil. I want to extract all the oil 
in India and use the oil-cake. 

13826. I can see that; but do you not think that the profits from the grow^ 
ing of oil-seeds will be reduced if you adopt that policy of prohibition of 
exports?—We have to find manure for the soil, and by these steps I propose 
tc do it. Unless we manure the soil it will be exhausted, and you cannot get 
any income. Even if you lose a little by not exporting manures to outside 
countries, in the long run by keeping this manure in the country there will be* 
intensive cultivation and by intensive cultivation the ryot win be profited. 
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13827, What you suggest is this; the ryots who use the oil-cakes (in your 
•case the growers of paddy) will gain a little; but who will pay for the loss ^ 
the growers of ground-nut?—If there be proper machinery to crush the oil¬ 
seeds properly, the people who grow the oil-seeds will not be losers as they 
would then get a proper price for their seeds which will give 8 or 4 per cent 
more of oil; also the oil-cake will be used in the country for manure. 

18828, And you are quite satisfied that the paddy growers would have a 
profit, and the ground-nut growers would have no lossP—There will be no loss^ 
they will be gainers; they can get a price for.their manure. Of course to a 
little extent they may lose. But when it is not possible to supply natural 
manure, we will have to obtain manures; oil-cake is one of them, and to keep 
the cake in the country we must have some restriction on export, 

18829. Dr. Ryder: To take the last point; which policy would you favour, 
.absolute prohibition or a tax on the export of oil-cakes?—I think in the case 
of bonemeal there should be absolute prohibition; but in the case of oil-seeds, 
until we find out a machinery to extract all the oil, there should be a duty 
only and not total prohibition. 

18830. Sir Ganga Bam: What machinery—Machinery to crush the oil- 
6 
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18881. Dr. Ryder: Take the question of the export of bones. Do you think 
that if we absolutely prohibit the export of bones the ryots will reduce the 
bones into bonemeal?—^Yes, because the cost will be cheaper. 

13832. You do not think the bones will be rotting in the fields?—I dc noi 
think so; bone is an essential manure and people know it. 

18833. You think the ryots will produce it.^^—^Yes. 

18834. Rewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You say that the village roads are 
inadequate and ill-kept, and you say that the ryots pay a cess to the Local 
Board for the maintenance of these roads. You are aware, I believe, that 
this cess is earmarked for the maintenance and construction of these roads?— 
Is all the cess paid by the ryots earmarked? 

13835, The road ce.ss is ?—I do not think so, because they have to subscribe 
to sanitation and hospitals from this cess. 

13886. Not from the road cess?—Then, I am wrong. 

18837. Have you been on any Local Board?—T am not now on any Local 
Board; I was on the District Board twenty years ago. 

13838, Has any systematic attempt been made by your District Board to 
raise revenue from avenues to increase the yield from avenues ? —^Yes; they are 
trying. 

13839. Are they systematically planting fruit-yielding avenue trees?—No: 
they are planting shade trees. 

13840. Shade trees the revenue from which is not very much?—Yes. 

13841. Did you think of planting fruit-yielding trees, like the coconut or 
tamarind, to increase the revenue from avenues to a material extent?—To 
grow coconut trees there must be enough of water, and therefore it is only 
possible in deltaic or irrigated tracts; of course it would be more profitable. 
As regards tamarind, it will take a long time to grow, I do not have any idea 
as to what the cost of growing it will be and what will be the income. If we 
plant coconut trees in deltaic tracts it will be more profitable. 

13842. Where the roads pass through deltaic tracts, if advantage is taken of 
the water to plant coconut trees on the roadside, it will be profitable?—^It will 
be very profitable. 

13843. That is not taken advantage of to the fullest extent now?—There 
are some trees at present; to a certain extent it is taken advantage of. 

13844. You think such plantation should be increased?—^YeS; I think it 
will be profitable, 

13845. You said that the least amount from wet land for a single crop was 
Bs. 46 to Rs. 70?—Rs. 46 is for single crop; for double crop Rs. 90 to Rs. 120. 
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13846. You refer to crops in tLe d^ta of the PeriyarP—-Yes; that is my 
experience. 

13847. What will be the yield in wet lands of the upland taluks where lands 
ere irrigated from precarious sources P—From precarious sources it will be very 
low. 

13848. How much?—If the season is favourable it will be even more than 
in perennially irrigated tracts; if the season is not favourable it will not be 
more than Hs. 20. If the season is unfavourable cultivation fails and all the 
available manure is preserved for the favourable season, with the r^ult that 
in the favourable season the yield is very good. On the average it will be less. 

13849. What will be the average?—It will be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per 
acre. 

13850. lliat is on lands outside the deltaic tracts ?—On lands not irrigated’ 
by the perennial sources, i.e., where there is only a supply for three or four 
months. 

13851. You said that the land assessment on wet land was Re. 1 per acre?— 
Not on wet land, but on dry land. 

13852. The average assessment on dry land is Re. 1. What is the assess* 
ment on wet land where the assessment is a consolidated one?—It is Rs. 15 
including the water rate. 

13853. If you want to take water to land which is not entitled to water,, 
what is the winter rate?—It is Rs. 16 now. 

13854. For how many crops?—For two crops. When they take water, in 
some places they will have to pay even more; but Rs. 16 is the lowest; I am 
speaking about the Periyar area. 

13855. Is it not Rs. 6 for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop ?—Rs. 6 
for the first crop and Rs. 3 for the second crop is the rate on permanently- 
settled wet lands. The tax ranges according to the soil. In permanently-settled 
tracts they have a consolidated amount, from Rs. 6 to Rs. 13. In some 
places Rs. 19, There it is not possible to divide, because under a permanent 
settlement there is no separate water rate; they include all the rates in one. 

13856. But for the water rate alone, if Periyar water is taken to dry land, 
you will have to pay Rs. 16?—Yes, for double crop. 

13857. If Periyar water is taken to zamindari land, w'hat is the water rate 
that is paid?—Only Rs. 5 for single crop and Rs. 8 for double crop. 

13858. You say the ryots would be willing to pay a higher rate than Rs. 5 
and Rs. 8 ?—Yes. 

13859. I suppo.se you are aware of the fact that under the Cauvery-Mettur 
project, the ryots have agreed generally to pay a water rate of Rs. 15 an acre? 
—Yes. 

13860. You say on page 427 of your note that night-soil and urine, which are 
now wasted should be collected. Do you think in the villages the people would 
favour such a scheme?—They can be made to do it only by education. My im¬ 
portant point is that there are two matters concerned here; one is that the 
collection of night-soil and urine will be a source of mantike, and the other is 
that it will preserve the sanitation of the village. I have seen that in villages 
where the people are not careful enough to remove this filth, they get all sorts 
of diseases; preserving sanitation of the place and getting a source of manure 
are the important points. 

13801. In your district, the District Board has allotted a sum of about 
Rs. 30,000 for building latrines in villages and for collecting night-soil and 
urine; that is what I read. Do you know if the experiment has actually been 
started ?—I think that in the present condition of the latrines in the villages, it 
is impossible for any decent people to make use of them; unless they are 
cleaned more often they are not in a fit condition to be used; so the people go 
to the topes and the river banks. 

13862. Has the experiment been actually tried in any place?-—In every 
union village there is a latrine, but it is not used properly. 
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XB80d« That is with regard to union villages; what about aon-unioa *vU- 
lagesF—I have not seen it there. - i. 

13864. You say on page 428 of the note that oonunon paatnres axe wholly 
inadequate; is it your experience that these commo>n pi^toreS 'yield good 
gracingP—Not now; unless they are improved it is not possible. , 

13865. Are they conserved anywhere in your own district P-r-No. 

13866. Do you grow fodder crops in your district or on your lands P—^My 
lands are mostly wet lands, and there is no necesuty. of growing fodder crops 
because 1 have enough of straw but in places where it is garden land and dry 
land, people grow cholain as a fodder. 

13867. Is that a much better cattle food than grass obtained from common 
pastures?—^Yes, ckolam fodder is very good. 

13868. You refer to famine; I suppose you mean scarcity of rain and conse¬ 
quent poor crops?—Yes. 

13869, Actually, no relief works were started within recent years?—^No. 

13870. You mean failure of rain and the consequent poor yield of crops; is 
that what you mean?—That is for non-productive areas. 

13871. In the non-productive areas?—Yes. 

13872. Sir Ganga Bam.: About bones, you say that the people will use them 
but bones are of no use to the field, unless they are crushed down to the fineness 
of bone-meal?—Yes; there are industrial concerns iu Southern India vhere 
they prepare it by machines. 

13873. That is what you mean: they cannot use bones as they are?—No. 

13874. Do you give oil-cakes to cattle for food?—Yes, we do. 

13?75. Wliicb oil-cake do you give?—We give the oil-cake pressed in the 
ordinary country mills, not that which is pressed in the press. If it is oil- 
-cake made in the press, it is not possible to use it as cattle food. 

13876. In the country mills there is a lot of oil left in the cake?—Yes; in 
the press, they use gunny bags to press the oil, the gunny bag threads get 
mixed up with the cake, and it is not possible to use it as cattle food. 

13877. What is the yield per acre of ground-nut; wliat is the money value 
of it.^—1 think, with a good yield, it will he Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per acre. 

13878. Have you not got a fluctuating water rate? Supposing the land does 
not grow anything owing to some misfortune or through any other cause, do 
you mean to say that the combined rate of Rs. 15 will he charged.^—1 think 
there is a remission, but it is only nominal; it does not actually benefit the 
ryot; the rule is very strict; the remis^iion is only on paper, it is nominal. 

13879. It does not fluctuate; water rate is always charged on our side on 
the actual area grown, but hero you say it is a combined rate, it is one fixed 
.rate?—Is the settlement rate a fixed rate? 

13880. That includes the water rate?—Yes. 

13881, Whether any crops are grown or not?—Suppose there are 2 crops, 
the first crop and the second crop, Government consolidate the rate for the 
two crops and the ryots will have to pay it even if there is a failure, they are 
bound to pay that tax. 

13882. Bound to pay? I can understand they are hound to pay the land 
rate?—They are bound to pay even the water rate. 

18883. Even the water rate?—Whether they do or do not grow anything, 
they are bound to pay the settlement land tax. Every 30 years there is a 
settlement, and if the land is settled as wet land, they will have to pay. 

13884. A charge of Rs. 15?—^Rs, 15 or atHjording to the rates. 

13886. Pro/cssor Oangulee: As you are a practical farmer, I want to ask 
you one or two practical questions. Can you give us an idea of the cost of 
paddy cultivation per acre?—If it is properly manured, they will have to use 
manure worth Rs. 20 for one crop. 
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13B86. 1 am not talking about the manure; what is the consolidated cost of 
paddy cultivation per acre?—Its. 70. 

13887. And the total yield per acre?—^The total yield including the tenant’s 
and the ryot’s share? 

13888. Yes, the total yield, how many Madras measures will it beP—It will 
be from 10 kalams to 15 kalamH of 72 measures each. 

13889. You depend chiefly on the income derived from your ryots P—^Yes. 

13890. And you are a ryotwari landholder?—Yes. 

13891. I suppose the arrangement with your tenant is based on a crop share 
system?—^Yes, in some places. 

13892. What is your arrangement?—In some places I get a fixed rent, and 
in some places I get a crop share. 

13893. What is your crop share?—In some cases, it is two-thirds, in others 
it is half. 

13894. Two-thirds of the gross produce?—Yes, of the gross produce, and in 
some cases 50 per cent goes to the tenant and T get 50 per cent. 

13895. Do I understand that the cost of cultivation, except the water rate, 
is deducted from the tenant’s share?—^Yes. 

1389C. Under this crop share system, of course, it is to the interest both 
of the tenant and of the landholder that the production per acre should be 
increased P—^Yes. 

13897. Suppose a tenant does not give you satisfaction, are you able to eject 
him?—Yes, I can eject him at my will. 

13898. Supposing he has improved the fertility of the land, you say you 
can eject him at your will?—^Yes. 

13899, Do you give him any compensation for the improvement that he has 
made in the land?—If he gets more yield, he will not leave the land; he will 
keep it to himself. 

13900. But supposing you are not getting on well with him?—I can eject 
him, but if he is a good tenant, I will n6t do it. 

13901. But you can eject him?—^Yes. 

13902, Without giving him any compensation for the improvements.^—Yes. 

13903. Or, suppose that the tenant finds you exacting in your demands, is 
he free to leave you?—Yes. 

13904, You advance money?—Yes. 

13905. How is the loan realised?—I will take it from him as soon as the 
harvest is over; if he is able to sell the grain at the market rate he will do so 
and return the money to me, or he will give me grain to the value of the 
amount, according to the price of the market. 

13906. When the harvest time is over, you get two-thirds of the crop, and 
out of the one-third, you take the cost of cultivation, and from what little is 
left you hope to get back your loan; is that the position ?—Yes. 

13907. In the event of loss of plough cattle, who replaces the loss?—^Every¬ 
thing is his. 

13908. You do not replace his loss?—No, unless I replace it in a philan¬ 
thropic spirit; there is no condition. 

13909. The cost of manure comes from him?—Yes. 

13910. And the cost of bonemeal?—^He has to pay the cost of everything; 
whatever improvement he does will be at his cost. 

13911. You mentioned superphosphate. Do you apply it?—STes, on my 
own farm; he is not able to purchase and use it, but on my own farm I use it. 

13912. The Chairman: Are those not elements in the cost of cultivation and 
coming within your general answer that the cost of cultivation is paid for 
entirely by the tenant?—Yes; except the water rate; in dry land the tenant 
pays for every improvement. 
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Professor Gmgutee: I wanted to be quite cleat; arben you suggested new 
manures like bonmneal and superphosphate, whether you encouraged their 
introduction by paying for it yourself. 

13913. Sir Henry Lawrence: This proportion of two-thirds of the produce^ 
which you obtain, is that the ordinary practice in your district?—^It is not two- 
thirds throughout; there are good lands where it will he two-thirds for the- 
owner and one-third for the tenant, but in some cases it is 60 per cent or half 
to the tenant and half to the owner; that is the general practice. 

13914. I thought it was two-thirds throughout?—For the best lands it is 
two-thirds, for inferior lands it is half and half. 

13916. In good lands your share is 66 per cent and in inferior lands 33 per 
cent ?—Yes. 

13916. Is that fixed by custom? Has it always been so?—^Yes. 

13917. Even since you remember, has your share been 66 or 50 per cent?— 
Yes. 

13918. Never less?—Never less; it is not less than 50 per cent, in any part 
of my district. 

13919. Dewan Bahadur llagliamyya: Jn areas where the water supply is 
precarious it is not so ?—Even there, it will not be less than 50 per cent. 

13920. In your district?—^Yes, in my district. 

13921. In some parts does not the landlord also contribute towards the- 
cost of cultivation?—Only in so far as they may advance the money without 
interest. 

13922. He does not share it?—^No; but the landholder will improve the- 
land in the way of levelling and bunding. 

13923. Is it within your knowledge that in some districts the landowner 
shares the (*ost of cultivation and in other places, he gets a third of the produce 
as his share?—I think in Tanjore there are not enough cultivators; so there 
may be a less proportion there. There are big mirasidarB, 

13924. Wliat is the value of your land, the land which pays two-thirds and 
the land which pays half?—^The one which pays two-thirds is Rs. 3,000 per aero 
and the other Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000. 

13925. Sir Ganga Bam: For Rs. 3,000 you only get Rs. 66? That means 
only 2 per cent?—^We do not get even that in some places. 

13920. Mr, Kamaf: Will you tell me generally whether, although the 
tenants are theoretically tenants at will, is it or is it not the caae that they 
remain as occupants for a number of years continuously?—Yes, they do. 

13927. Now amongst your tenants, tenants-at-will as you call them, how 
many do you change often or ©Viery year?—Practically we do not change a 
tenant unless w© find that he is a lazy tenant. 

1392B. So that although theoretically they are tenants-at-will, the practice 
of the country is that they remain as the occupants of the lands for a number 
of years continuously?—Yes. 

PrafesBor Gangulee: There is no other alternative perhaps. 

13929. Mr, Kamat: I want to ask you one or two questions about the causes 
of borrowing which you give on page 426. You say the causes of borrowing are 
the failure of crops on account of bad seasons, loss of cattle by disease, Increase 
of cultivation expenses and so on. Are you quite definite that the causes of 
borrowing are physical or beyond the power of the agriculturists as a whole?— 
Yes. 

13930. Are you quite definite about that?—Yes. 

13931. And that they are not moral causes such as drinking or lack of 
thrift or extravagance?—It may be so to some extent. Nowadays living 
also is costly. 

13932. In any case those causes are not moral causes?—They may be in 
some institnees to a small extent. Drinking may be the cause in the case of 
some tenants; not in the case of all. 
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13938. Now can you tell me from your experience as a practical farmer and 
from your, acquaintance with the country and districts, whether you think 
that taking for instance five years on an avmrage, the cultivator has some 
saving after meeting his family expense from the yield of his land P—^Yes, 

13934. There is a saving?—^Yes. There is one advantage here. I think 
every tenant in the two crop areas has got enough of straw. He may get some 
money out of the straw. Suppose he has one pair of cattle for ploughing 
his land ; he will have more straw than his cattle require and he will also get 
some value for the extra. The whole of the straw goes to the tenant. 

13935. So there is a surplus to himP—^Yes; only in places where there is 
good river like the Periyar; but not in other parts. 

13936. In the irrigated parts?—Irrigated parts are also protective, be¬ 
cause there is a reservoir and if the department want, they can irrigate; it is 
under the control of the department. Only in such lands is the tenant in a 
very good condition. 

13937. If there is no such source of water, do you mean to suggest that 
there is no surplus or saving left to him?—Practically there will not be any 
saving to him, because whatever he spends in the field, he is not able to earn. 

13938. In cases where there is no surplus left to him, I want to know how 
your scheme either of agricultural banks or land mortgage banks will succeed? 
Now you wish that the agricultural bank should give loans to agriculturists, 
say, at 6 per cent or whatever the rate may be. They ought to be able to pay 
that rate of interest, whatever may be the instalment, from the surplus ?—Yes. 

13939. Now in cases in which you say there is no surplus, how is the agri¬ 
cultural bank to function ?—I say it in the next point; unless he manures his 
field, unless by means of intensive cultivation, he will not be able to save much. 
If he spends much money in unprotected areas there will be a good crop in 
alternate years, and his income w’ill be very high in those years if he uses 
better manures. Then he may be able to have some saving. 

13940. Leaving the protected areas out of consideration?—Even in un))ro- 
tected areas in a favourable season, be may have a good yield. 

13941. But you said that in such areas on an average he will be left with no 
surplus ?—^Yes. 

13942. In such areas, where they are needed most how will agricultural 
banks or land mortgage banks succeed.^—Without intensive cultivation he may 
not be able to gain much in a favourable season. I did not say there would 
he failure throughout. At least in a season of good rain he will get more 
yield. If he takes up intensive cultivation, by this and by other facilities he 
can expect more yield. 

13943. Now I want to know how you reconcile these two statements. In 
one paragraph you suggest that the rate of interest which agricultural hanks 
or co-operative societies should charge the cultivator should be 6 per cent and 
in the subsequent paragraph you suggest that it should not exceed 12 per cent. 
Should it be 6 per cent or something near 12 per cent ?—I say that because the 
small tenants who have no status or very little property are not able to borrow 
money. In such cases they are paying interest in kind. This interest goes 
up to 100 or 150 per cent. Such being the case, a 12 per cent rate of interest 
is a great boon to the ryot. Government are satisfied with 6 per cent, interest; 
they will not be losers. For the small tenant paying 100 or 150 per cent, is 
it not a great boon for him to pay 12 per cent ? 

13944. Will you also explain what you mean by saying that agriculturists 
should be exempt from arrest for civil debts ? Do you refer to money borrowed 
from moneylenders or from co-operative societies?—^Whatever it may be, he 
should not be harassed like that. 

13945. As long as he is an agriculturist he should be free from the penalty 
of the civil law?—Yes, that is my opinion. 

13946. The Chairman: Do you think that that would encourage lenders to 
lend?—In a way it may not encourage moneylenders to give the money. 
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13947. Mr. Kamat: When 70 per cent of the population are bo privileged 
do you think the moneylender will be able to live ?—My point is that the 
eultirator is now paying 100 or 160 per cent interest. 

13048. The Chairman: In answer to a question put by myself you estimated 
the return in the yield of the land with which you are familiar during, 1 think, 
the past thirty years, as having decreased by 50 per cent P—Yes, 50 per cent. 

13949. The average yield of paddy in pounds per acre estimated in the 
published Season and Crop Beport for Madura district during the last 20^ 
years is as follows: — 

From 1906—10 .... 1,000 lbs. average yield. 

1911—17 .... 2,000 „ „ 

1918 to date .... 1,950 „ „ ,, 

Are you familiar with those figures?—am only going on my own experi¬ 
ence and my own impression. No doubt after the Periyar project the income 
might be a little higher, and even then the yield will not be very high; but 
there will not be any failure of crops. 

13950. Do you know the results of the crop cutting test in your district, i.c., 
tests carried out by the Revenue Department, and which are now disconti¬ 
nued?—I do not know these results actually, but they select the best part of 
the crop and then it is a question of mathematical calculation; they will base 
an experiment even on an area of one or two cents; I do not think it will be 
very accurate. They select the best portions of the crops. 

13951. Dewan Bahadur Eayhavayya: Is it not the rule that a typical plot 
will be selected and not the best nor the worst, but typical for the whole tract? 
—Even with the typical crop they take, they will take the best plot for calcu¬ 
lation. 

13952, The Chairman: I do not quite see how a crop can be typical and at 
the same time the best?—I think the mathematical calculation which they 
make on one or two cents will not be quite ac^curate. 

13953. I only wanted to know whether in the face of these figures of which 
you have now been reminded you desire to leave on the notes your statement, 
as you are an experienced agriculturist and a responsible person, that the 
outturn has gone down by 50 per cent per acre in the last 50 years on the 
average?—Yes. 

13954, You wish that statement to be left on the notes?—I .still say that 
from my experience. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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JEHAN BAHADUR M. BAZl^UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR* C.LE«* 
O.BJE., Director of Indiuttiiesi Madras. 

Rspliss to tHo Quattkmnairo. 

Question 8.— -Ibexoation. —(a) {Hi) There is ample scope and very great 
need for the extension of well-irrigation in most districts of the Presidency* 
The methods adopted by the department in furthering the extension of 
irrigation are— 

(a) selection of boring sites with reference to local conditions, 

(5) putting down borings with a view to determine the existence of sub- 
artesian water currents and their capacity, 

(c) helping the ryots to sink wells with the aid of pumping plants, 

(d) deepening wells in hard strata with special drills (this is a proposed 

measure and the plant required is on order and is expect^ before 
the end of the current official year), 

(e) demonstrating to the ryots the advantages of power pumping, over¬ 

baling by picotta or mhote, 

if) helping ryots with loans to sink or deepen wells and for the purchase 
of pumping plants, 

(g) erecting and maintaining such plants in working order. 

The chief obstacle to the extension of irrigation by wells in this Presi- 
fdency is the poverty of the ryot which prevents him in many cases from avail¬ 
ing himself of the assistance offered by the Department of Industries. 

A detailed account of the pumping and boring operations conducted by 
•the department is given below: — 

Pumping and Boring operations in the Madras Presidency, 

Historical.'^ln 1903, Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Ohatterton proposed that a 
number of pumping installations should be set up with the object of demon¬ 
strating the advantages of modern machinery in agricultural operations. 
Some work had already been done in this direction, and Mr. (now Sir) Chatter- 
ton himself and the Public Works Department had both experimented with 
pumping by machinery. But these experiments had furnished evidence merely 
.as to the value of lift irrigation on a comparatively large scale, and much 
scepticism still prevailed as to whether comparatively small areas of land could 
be profitably irrigated by small engines and pumps. One small installation had 
-already been put up at Melrosapuram in the Chingleput district, and in 1904 
permission was obtained to open four other pumping stations where experi¬ 
ments were begun with engines varying in horse power from 3^ to 6 and with 
3 and 4 inch pumps. From the first, the progress made was encouraging, and 
by March 1905 so many applications for assistance had been received that 
'Government agreed to advances being made under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act for the purchase of oil-engines and pumps, and provided Mr. 
(now Sir) Ohatterton with the nucleus of a staff to assist those wishing to put 
up installations with advice and supervision. A class for training oil-engine 
drivers was also opened at the School of Arts. It soon became evident, how- 
-ever, that very few of the wells in the Presidency could furnish enough water 
to justify the putting up of an engine and pump, and that, in order to bring 
pumping installations into more extended use, it would be necessary to deepen 
ihe existing wells or to sink new ones so as to tap the subterranean reservoirs 
which were suspected to exist at no very gi^t depth in certain districts of the 
Presidency. These results had been anticipated from the very beginning, 
and in 1904 a set of boring tools had been purchased with which experimental 
borings had been put down in various places. This led to the discovery of 
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sub-artesian water both in the Chingleptit and South Arcot districts, and it 
became evident that it was desirable greatly to extend the scale of operations. 
Accordingly, in 1906, the boring branch of the department was inaugurated 
by the deputation of a special party to the Chingleput district, partly to 
develop welWirrigation by the expeditious disposal of applications for loans 
and partly to prevent waste of money by putting down trial borings before 
wells were sunk. Later on, the operations of the party were extended to the 
improvement of the existing wells and from this time forward progress was 
rapid until the outbreak of the war operated as a check. A number of oil¬ 
engines were also installed under the advice and with the aid of the department 
in rice mills and other small industrial concerns for the preparation of agri¬ 
cultural produce for the market; and, in the course of a few years, numerous 
rice hullers, oil mills, and other forms of industrial machinery were installed. 
A very large number of rice hullers were put down in the Tanjore district. 
In the year 1910, there were only some four to five mills worked by power 
and nearly the whole of the paddy of the district w^as husked by hand. In 
that year, however, the Department of Industries installed a small rice-milling 
plant driven by an oil-engine at Tirukattupalli and the success of that installa¬ 
tion induced other people to start similar mills in various parts of the delta. 
In the following year, 19 similar installations were fitted up and the demand 
for them increased from year to year until in 1918 there were 215 mills in the 
Tanjore district representing an aggregate Horse-Power of 5,360. 

Transfer of the operations to the Detriment of Agncvlture .—In March 
1916, Gov'ernment decided to add an Agricultural Engineer to the staff of the 
Agricultural Department and as a corollary to the creation of this appointment 
they resolved to transfer to that department the x>uniping and boring opera¬ 
tions which until then had l)een carried on under tlie control of the Dir^*tor 
of Industries. The transfer w as effected on the 1st August 1916, the advisoiy 
and inspeclion V'ork in connection trith industrial plants^ suck as tire hullers^ 
cotton ijinSj and ground-nut deeorticators remaining with the Director of 
Industries, This arrangement was adversely criticised by the Indian Indus¬ 
trial Commission in paragraph 307 of their report. The Commission consi¬ 
dered that where a well-equipped Industrial Department was in existence, it 
WHS a w’aste of control to have one department installing power plant for 
agricultural purposes and another for small industries side by side in the 
same district, that such work was of a totally different character from that 
which properly belonged to the Department of Agriculture, and that valuable 
adaptations and improvements were not likely to he forthcoming except from 
a technical dejjartment which commands the services of industrial specialists. 
The Government in 1920 accepted the Commission’s recommendations and 
directed that the Pumping aud Boring Department with the workshop attach¬ 
ed to it should be ro-traiisferfed from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Indus tries. This transfer was given effect to on 9th September 
1920. Up to 31st March 1926, 7,862 borings had been put down, the ]>er- 
centage of success being about 60, and approximately 591 pumping and 398 
industrial plants had been set up, while a sum of Rs. 6,11,406 had been 
advanced under the jirovisions of the Land Improvements Loans Act to 173 
persons for the i)urchase of oil-engines and pumps. The chief difficulties in 
the way of development since the w ar have been («) the high price of machinery 
{which, however, has recently come down considerably) and (h) the very liigh 
cost of liquid fuel. 

Staff and organisation .—The staff of the Engineering Branch now consists 
of an Industrial Engineer, who is stationed at Madras, four Assistant Indus- 
trial Engineers wdth headquarters at Madras, Tanjore, Coimbatore and 
Bezw^ada respectively, 18 supervisors, 46 mechanics, 80 boring maistris and 
drivers and 16 apprentice boring maistris. The w'ork of this branch consists 
mainly of the investigation of new engineering projects, of the erection of 
new installations, the maintenance of pumping installations and industrial 
machinery already at work, the conduct of boring operations, the supply, 
erection and maintenance of pumps for erection and the investigation of loan 
^applications under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 
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Information and advice, —General information and odrice on engineering: 
questions are given free, provided no local inspection is involved and a consi* 
derable number of such inquiries are dealt with during the course of a year. 
In cases where a local inspection is necessary, a fee of Rs. 15 is payable, in 
return for which advi^ is given in regard to the selection of a suitable site- 
for a mill, factory or installation and as to the most suitable type of machi* 
nery for the purpose. Advice is also given to Government departments and 
co-operative societies, from time to time, on a variety of engineering matters. 
Daring the year ended 31st March 1926, 159 applications of this kind were 
disposed of. 

System of compounding fees, —In the circumstances of Southern India, it 
was necessary to provide for the sui>crvision and periodical inspection of 
the engines, pumps and industrial machinery installed. Under this system^ 
for a hxed fee of Rs. 15 per annum, owners of private installations are entitled 
to have their plants inspected and overhauled three times a year, and also at 
other times if special requisitions arc received for which, however, extra fees 
are charged. Furthermore, compounded installation owners are entitled t-o 
utilise the departmental workshoi>s for the carrying out of repairs and renewals 
of component parts of their engines, pumps, or industrial machinery, and the 
facilities offered by the workshops for the quick, economical and efficient 
conduct of repairs are greatly appreciated by the ryots and small indu'itriiu- 
ists, and in fact have helped not a little to popularise the work of the eiigi- 
neering branch of the department. In addition to a.ssisting owners to main¬ 
tain their plant in good condition, an essential service in a country where 
there is such a dearth of skilled 'artisans, this system has the further advan¬ 
tage of enabling the department to suggest improvements and to encourage 
the industrialist or the ryot to extend and develop his operations. Tlmt 
this service continues to be appreciated is evident from the fact that the 
number of plants under maintenance during the year 1925-26 was 414 as 
against 371 in the previous year. 

Erection of machinery and plant, —The erection of machinery and plant 
is undertaken for a nominal fee of 2i per cent on the capital cost of the 
machinery installed. This service, while enabling the ryot or small factory 
owner, to have his engine and pump or industrial machinery erected at the 
minimum cost, also ensures the engine being set up under proper technical 
supervision. The number of plants erected during the year 1925-26 was 81. 

Loans under the Agricultunsts^ Loans Act, —As already stated, loans under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are granted by Government on favourable 
conditions to ryots for the installation of pumping machinery in cases whore 
there is a reasonable prospect that by means of such loans the lands of tlie 
ryot will be improved and his income increased. It is frequently foinid that 
an applicant proposes to put a power pump in'a well which has not ».iiough 
water to keep a pump going for more than an hour or so. In such coses, 
the applicant is advised to try to increase the water supply hy deepening 
his well, and if it is found that an adequate supply cannot be provided, a loan 
is refused in the ryot’s own interests, tor obviously it is uneconomical to 
instal an expensive power piunp which can work only an hour or so a dny. 
The loans disbursed during the last three years have been as followb: — 


Rs, 

1923- 24 74,000 

1924- 25 97,300 

1925- 26 42,506 

The decrease in the number of loan applications sanctioiaed during the 
last official year as compared with the preceding year is mainly attributable 
to the fact that owing to heavy rains in the Coimbatore division in the 
months of October, November and December the wells were full and no satis- 
factory and conclusive test of their capacity could he conducted till about^ 
the end of March with the result that several applications had to be kepi 
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in abeyance. Every effort has been made during the last few years to speed 
up the enquiries preliminary to the grant or refusal of a loan. The depart¬ 
ment, as already shown, grants loans only on satisfactory proof that the 
supply of water is adequate, that the water can be used profitably for irri* 
gation and that the borrower can give adequate security while it has also 
to be ascertained that the Irrigation Department has no objection to urge 
Investigation on these lines necessarily takes time, but under the existing 
arrangements avoidable delays are rare and the period of the enquiry has 
been shortened from years in some cases to a few months. 

Boring ,—Water in greater or less quantity is an absolute necessity tinder 
nny agricultural conditions. Water may be secured in rivers or canals or by 
storage in tanks and much of it actually is obtained in this way. In many 
cases, however, direct supplies of this kind are not available, and then the 
ryot has to think of some other way of securing water. The obvious thing 
to do is to sink a well. A large number of wells have already been snnk m 
this Presidency, but the number is still inadequate. When a ryot sinks a 
well, he does so more or less in the dark. He cannot tell whether he is going 
to strike water until the well is nearly completed, when if his w’ell proves a 
failure, be finds that his expenditure of, perhaps, several hundred rupees has 
been fruitless. Tt is here that the boring section of the department is of 
assistance, by enabling the ryot to explore for water more expeditiously and 
chiefly by employing a boring set than by sinking a well. If the boring fails 
to tap water, another trial may be made somewhere else; if water is dis¬ 
covered, a well can then be put down in the ordinary way. The cost of well 
sinking is so great that ryots rarely go beyond 30 feet, but it has been found 
that sweet water has been met with very much further down and the use of 
boring tools enables us to explore for these deeper supplies also. The depart¬ 
ment having put down several thousand borings all over the Presidency is often 
able to give ryots some sort of idea as to whether they are likely to find water 
or not. 

The department has now in operation 9 power drills and 57 hand drills. 
The drills employed by the department are of two kinds: hand and power. 
A hand drill is used where borings are shallow and the soil is soft. For 
boring in hard or rocky strata, or in cases where it is necessary to bore to 
a considerable depth, a power drill is necessary. The power drills in u.se 
during the last few years having proved quite insufficient to meet the needs 
of the public and other departments of Government arrangements were made 
for the purchase of additional drills. It was considered advisable, however, 
that before entering into contracts for the supply of these, the subject of 
modern boring practice in Great Britain and the United States should be 
first studied by the Industrial Engineer with a view to obtain the types of 
drills which are best suited to the conditions in the Madras Presidency, and 
to carry out an investigation into boring conditions and methods of opera¬ 
tion. Drills for use in the Madras Presidency must be capable of being 
managed by the class of labour which is availak’e to work them, while the 
relative spheres of usefulness of the hand antT power drill also required 
investigation. There were many other problems in connection with boring 
operations in respect of which the knowledge of tU» department was ad¬ 
mittedly imperfect and which required investigation in the light of the latest 
practice. For instance, much more information was required in regard to 
the efficient operation of drills under varying conditions of strata which are 
ordinarily met with. The question of keeping the bore hole clear during the 
drilling operation required study, while another point for investigation was 
that of the siase of the bore-hole. In short, it was considered vitally necessary 
that the department should bring its knowledge of modern boring practice 
up-to-date, and that before entering into contracts for the supply of the 
requisite power drills, the Industrial Engineer should be deputed to visit the 
United States where both oil and water drilling are highly developed, to 
study the latest American practice. The great importance of developing 
agricultural and boring operations in the interests of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Presidency appeared to fully warrant the deputation of an officer 
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for the purpose. Accordingly Gorernment sanctioned the deputation of the 
Industrial Engineer to Great Britain and America and he returned therefrom 
in April 1926. Arrangements were subsequently made to obtain from America 
three power drills in accordance with the Industrial Engineer's recommenda¬ 
tion and those have been assembled in the departmental workshops and have 
undergone preliminary trials. One of the new drills was set to ^ork in 
Tondiarpet, Madras, and the daily outturn of work obtained from the drill 
compared very favourably with that of the old drills, 7 to 8 feet of hard rock, 
having been bored through in a day of 8 hours, whereas with the old depaiif- 
mental drills only from 6 to 24 inches could be drilled in rocky strata x^er day 
and slightly more in soft rock. The Industrial Engineer, on his return from* 
depiitation, submitted a comprehensive report on the subject of modern drilling 
practice which contains a great deal of valuable and interesting information 
and it is anticipated that a gradual and progressive development in drilling 
ox)erations in this Presidency will result from the Industrial Engineer’s investi¬ 
gation. The total depth bored during the last official year was 27,087 feet, the 
average depth of a boring working out to about 53*3 feet. 

Fuinping sets. —Well-irrigatiou in the ordinary way is expensive, and 
about 25 years ago, the department proved that for lifting water it was often 
both possible and advantageous to substitute mechanical for animal power. 
Tt is often a very paying i)roposition to put down an engine and pumt^, but in 
every case, a very careful preliminary investigation is requisite and this the 
department is always pleased to conduct. The department maintains a 
number of pumping plants comprising oil-engines and pumx>s. These are 
of two kinds, one of which is used for pumping water for irrigation x>urj>oseH, 
and the other for baling purposes in connection wdth the sinking of wells. 
The former, which comprises crude oil-engines and pumps, is maintained 
for the purpose of Q) demonstrating to the ryots the advantage of lifting 
water by mechanical xjower and (21 watering crops to save them from 
withering pending the repair of an existing installation. The sccoiul typo 
of plant, which consists of kerosene oil-engines and i)Uinps, is utilised in 
connection with the constnicjtion and sinking of wells. For several years it 
has not been found possible to comply with more than a small proportion of 
the applications rec^eived for assistance, and accordingly Government l)ave 
sanctioned the purchase of 12 new thumping sets at a cost not exceeding 
Rs. 42.000 an indent for the suj^ply of which has been placed with the High 
Commissioner for India. 

Torpedoing .—The torpedoing sets x>oss€ssed by the department are used 
for blasting boreholes in rocks in the hope of exposing water sources in the 
fissures caused by the explosion. Torpedoing is tried as a last resort when 
a bore through a rock fails to find water. Twenty applications for torpe¬ 
doing sets were disposed of during the last official year. 

Bides for the levy of fees .—^A copy of the rules for the levy of fees in 
connection with the pumping and boring activitie.s of the department is 
attached* for the information of the members of the Commission. The main 
object of these operations is to increase the agricultural wealth of the country 
and as such the fees charged are only nominal. The cost of the district staff, 
of their travelling, and of the transport of plant renders it impossible, without 
restricting the value of the work that is now being carried on, to make the 
engineering branch self-supporting, but with the increasing popularity of 
the services rendered, and the considerable reductions effected during the last 
few years in the departmental workshops and in other directions, the net 
cost of this branch of the department has been materially reduced and there 
can be no doubt that the public is getting good value for the expenditure 
incurred. 

Indusirial Engineering Workshops .—In the departmental workshops at 
Washernianpet, the machinery employed by the Pumping and Boring and 
other branches of this department is maintained and repaired. A con¬ 
siderable and increasing volume of repair work is also executed for private 
individuals who have compounded installations and for other Government 

* Not printed. 
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and quasi^overnment departments. Experimental work is also conducted 
and tests are carried out of new boring tools and departmental plant, both 
of the Engineering and other branches of the department, manufactured or 
repaired at the workshops. Further, the workshops provide the necessary 
training facilities in the assembling and operation of drills and departmental 
machinery as well as of improved tools and appliances designed by the 
department, for such of the subordinates of the engineering branch of the 
department as are newly recruited or require special training. The workshops 
have been organised with reference to the particular needs of the department 
and are capable of turning out the work required of it both economically 
and rapidly. The latter is obviously an important consideration since it is 
necessary for the departmental repairs to be carried out expeditiou^sly as, 
if delay occurred in the repair or replacement of an important part of a 
pumping or drilling plant, not only would the department lose the hire of 
the machinery but what is perhaps more important, the ryot would often 
lose a considerable part of his crop. 

Question 17.— Acricultural Industries. — {b) The question of organising 
and developing cottage or rural industries with special reference to those 
industries which are suitable as subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists 
during the slack season is at present engaging the attention of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries. As a preliminary it ha.s been decided that a survc\y of 
cottage industries in the Presidenej^—existing and potential—should first be 
made, and that the task of developing and organising them and introducing 
new industries should then be taken in hand. Until the results of the survey 
are available, and T have had an opportunity of studying the que.stion further, 
r am unable to make definite suggestions in regard to the adoption of subsi¬ 
diary industries. 

(r) FniiUfjrowiruj. —The Department of Tiidustries has been concerned only 
with fruit-growing on the Nilgiris in connection with the Fruit Preserving 
Institute at Coonoor. The object of starting this Institute was to create an 
organised fruit-preserving industry on the Nilgiris and incidentally to develop 
fruit culture to supply the requirements of the factory as well as the ])ublic 
needs and to benefit fruit-growers, actual or prospective. The factory 
building Tvas completed and the requisite plant and fittings were installed 
during the year 1922-23 and experiments M’ere made with the following among 
other fruits for the manufactiu'e of jam.s aud jellies; bananas, hill guavas, 
pineapples, mangoes, oranges, ordinary guavas, peaches, pears, pomelos, rasii* 
berries, strawberries, sweet limes, tree tomatoes, and tomatoes. It was demon¬ 
strated that jams of fairly gcKid quality could be manufactured, but it was. 
not found possible to dis]ilace from the market fhe im])orted brands of jams 
which are already well-known to consiimer.s. Further even if the whole of 
the ]>reseiii import trade in jams and jellies could be captured, the sales of 
the factory would not have amounted to a figure representing an economic 
output. Jam ill the case of Indians is more or Jess an acquir(‘d taste and the 
conclusion arrived at was that the consumption of jams and jellies was not 
likely in the reasonably near future to increase* to a point at which the factory 
would pay, or in other words, the demand for the prodm^ts of the fac’tory 
within the area which it served or could ever hope to serve appeared to be 
insufficient to absorb an economic output. Government accordingly decided 
last year that the Fruit Preserving Institute should be closed. Prior to tin 
establishment of the factory a con.siderable quantity of the fruit grown on the 
hills was apparently allowed to go to waste owing to the absence of a steady 
market for it and the eRtabli.shment of the factory had the effect of stimulating 
the cultivation of fruit on the Nilgiris. There is a good demand for fruit 
during the hill season, but during the remaining part of the year, the demand 
is considerably smaller. It may be expected therefore that the closure of^the 
factory will result in a decrease in fruit cultivation on the Nilgiris or at 
least will restrict its extension. 

Sericnliure. —The Government are already taking active steps to expand 
sericultnrnl operations in the Madras Presidency. There is only one portion 
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of the Pr^idency in which sericahate forms an important industry at prosent, 
and that is the Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore district where there are 11,000 
acres of land under mulberry cultivation and sericulture forms the main 
occupation in many villages. The magnitude of the industry may be gauged 
from the fact that in the Kollegal taluk Ke. 30 lakhs worth of raw silk are 
manufactured annually. Investigations which have been carried out with 
a view to determining in which other parts of the Madras Presidency suitable 
climatic and other conditions requisite for sericultural operations obtain 
indicate that a number of tracts in various parts of the Presidency either 
fulfil the nece^ary climatic conditions or offer other facilities requisite for 
worm propagation in the cooler months and that the Mysore worm which is the 
species best adapted for the climatic conditions prevailing in the plains of this 
Presidency can be successfully reared in many parts where the atmospheric 
temperature ranges from 7*5^ to 8(P F. with 50 to 70 per cent of humidity at 
least during some portions of the year, and that the bush mulberry which forms 
its food may be grown over a wide range of soil and in climates possessing an 
annual rainfall of 45 inches or otherwise possessing irrigation facilities. New 
tracts have been brought under mulberry cultivation in several districts, the 
total acreage amounting at present to 80 acres and 90 cents. 

The following are the sericultural activities of the department; — 

(i) A peripatetic rearing party tours the villages of the Kollegal taluk 
and instructs the rearers how to carry out the testing of moths and 
the handling of the worms. 

<2) The silk farm at Coonoor has been constituted into a central dis¬ 
tributing station for eggs or seeds and into a research institute 
for cross breeding of worms of different species. For this purpose 
the mulberry plantation at Coonoor has been extended by the 
addition of a further 10 acres of land and the construction of a 
rearing house has been decided upon. 

A Silk Superintendent has been deputed to the various selected loca 
lities outside the Kollegal taluk to assist private persons in the 
choice of suitable land for the planting of mxilberry and for 
pruning, weeding and eradicating pests which attack the plant. 
During the rearing season the duty of the Superintendent is to 
rear one or two crops with the help of the weaving maistris at the 
respective stations. The silk farm was located at Coonoor partly 
because worms reared at a high altitude are more vigorous than 
those bred in the plains, and partly because the seeds are more 
free from disease and the worms produced from them spin good 
cocoons and yield a greater remuneration to the rearers. More¬ 
over the climate of Coonoor is best suited for conducting research 
in cross breeding. The Coonoor seeds sold to Kollegal rearers 
yield superior and healthier cocoons from which the rearers secure 
a good crop. Unfortunately the mulberry planted at Coonoor has 
recently been attacked by a virulent powdery fungus disease and 
the Government Mycologist is now carrying out experiments with 
a view to its eradication. Pending the result of these experiments 
the construction of a rearing house for the station has had to be 
deferred. During the last,official year 10,510 layings of seed were 
supplied from the Coonoor farm to Kollegal and 2,845 layings to 
the newly-started sericultural areas in other districts of the Presi¬ 
dency. The proportion of the Kollegal requirements of seed 
which can be supplied from the sericultural station a.t Coonoor is 
at present relatively small, the total requirements amounting to 
about 76 lakhs of laying per annum. Even when the operations 
at Cot>noor are fully developed, it is not anticipated that it will 
be possible to produce more than 3 lakhs of laying per annum for 
distribution to the rearers in Kollegal. Obviously therefore the 
bulk of the rearers will still have to depend upon Mysore for 
supplies, and hence efforts are being made by the department to 
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educate the rearers to test their own Dooths. It is witu this object 
that the use of the mioroscope is demonstrated by the peripatetic 
rearing party. The industry has been so long established in 
Kollegal that the ryots of that area possess already a knowle<^e 
of mulberry growing, of rearing of worms, and of the production 
of silk. The one difficulty with which they are faced is the pre¬ 
valence of pebrine,’* a disease with which a large proportion 
of the moths is infe^ed, and which results in the death of the 
silk worm at the very time when the rearing operations are almost 
over and the worm is ready to spin. Much of the disease results 
from ignorance, neglect and unsuitable rearing houses and, as silk 
worm rearing is purely a cottage industry, the peripatetic rearing 
party is obviously the most effective agency for demonstrating the 
importance of pure air, space, cleanliness, regular feeding, et<;., to 
the rearers in their own homes. The rearers are gradually he- 
^ coming convinced of the superior qualities of tested seed and the 

greatly improved prospects of raising crops by the use of such 
seeds. 

id) In connection with the development of industries the policy of Govern¬ 
ment has been— 

(i) to start pioneer industries with a view to ascertaining the com¬ 

mercial possibility of manufacturing articles not produced in the* 
Presidency, and 

(ii) to grant State aid under the provisions of the Madras State Aid to 

Industries Act to private enterprise for starting new industries. 

In view of the facilities offered by the State Aid to Industries Act, Govern¬ 
ment consider that the experimental work of the Department of Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory or preliminary investigation, 
stage and pioneer manufacture on a commercial scale should be left mainly, 
if not entirely, to private enterprise. 

As Madras is primarily an agricultural Province, the development of 
industries is likely to be chiefly in the direction of converting and working 
up into manufactured or semi-manufactured form the agricultural and forest 
products of the Province. I doubt, however, whether, generally speaking, it 
is necessary for Government to take an active part in the establishment of 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for export 
or consumption. Many of these have already been developed considerably by 
private enterprise and financial assistance for the establishment of new* or 
nascent industries is afforded by the State Aid to Industries Act. For example,, 
the Kallakkurichi Co-operative Agricultural and Industrial Society has been 
granted a loan of Its. 18,600. The main activities of this Society, whose 
tactory is well situated in the centre of a large agricultural area, consist of the 
milling of rice and the decortication of ground-nuts. The crushing of sugar¬ 
cane and the manufacture of jaggery have also l>een undertaken. There is 
undoubted scope for the establishment of many similar factories in other areas 
for the utilisation and working up into manufactured form of the agricultural 
products of the Province, and it is perhaps in the direction of assisting finan¬ 
cially industrial co-operative societies of this kind that the Act will find its 
greatest scope and usefulness. 

There is another direction in which the Department of Industries can assist 
in regard to the development of agricultural industries and that is in experi¬ 
menting with a view to the evolution of improved machinery for the prepara¬ 
tion of agricultural produce, e.g,, a ground-nut decorticator. The trade in 
ground-nuts is of great economic importance to Madras, the exports in the 
last three years having averaged about 850 lakhs of rupees or an average of 
slightly over 22 per cent of the total export trade of the Presidency. The 
condition in which the kernels are shipped, however, leaves much to be desired 
and if an improvement in this respect could be effected, the economic benefit 
which would accrue to the Presidency would be very great. Ground-nuts from 
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the Coromandel Coast and also to a lesser extent from other parts of the 
l^residency arrire at Marseilles in a heated condition and this is ascribahle 
to the fact that the kernels are often damped before shelling and are not 
subsequently properly dried with the result that in the voyage, they very 
often heat, sometimes so badly as to become charred. The solution to this 
problem is the evolution of a more satisfactory machine decorticator. Two 
methods of decorticating ground-nuts are followed in Madras, hand and 
machine shelling. In the former case, the shells are almost invariably damped 
to facilitate the removal of the kernels with the result that the kernels become 
black and rancid during the voyage and frequently arrive at Mai*seilles in a 
heated condition. The oil produced from such kernels is rancid and bitter and 
being inedible is used chiefly in the manufacturing of stwp. In the case of 
machine shelled nuts, the shells are not damped at least to anything like the 
same extent and in consequence arrive in a better condition and command a 
higher price since they are utilised for the production of edible oils. In the 
process of shelling by machinery fewer kernels are also broken. The j)rodnoer 
thus gets a lietter j)ric(» for his ])roduce and tlie export merchant secures 
kernels wdiich are not so badly damaged and at the same time are dry and 
comparatively Iree from stone and dirt. Jii the Ceded Districts, the ground¬ 
nut crop is decorticated mainly by machinery and a number of decorticating 
machines have also been installed in Vizagapatam, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Balem, Coimbatore and North Arcot. On the other hand the crop in South 
44reot and Chingleput is shelled almost entirely by hand. 

The machines which are in general use for decorticating ground-nuts are 
not satisfactory as the breakage of kernels is considerable. A high percentage 
of broken kernels is a serious dofe<;t us rancidity often spreads from the broken 
parts during the voyage. Tho problem of evolving a machine capable of 
shelling dry nuts ivith a minimum amount of iireakage and ivhich can be 
sup])lied at a price within the reach of the ryot or small factory ow’iier is 
therefore one of great importance. If a satisfiH’tory decorticator could be 
evolved, and if export firms placed, as they no doubt would, a premium on the 
price of undamaged wdiole nuts, shipments of Madras ground-nuts would 
arrive at Marseilles in a much better condition and would realise an appre¬ 
ciably higher price than at present. 

Cottofi-ginning .—There are already a considerable number of cotton 
ginneries in the several cotton tracts of the Presidency and there is no nec^.>- 
sity for Government to set up ginning factories in any district. 

Itict -hvlliiig .—There is no necessity for Government to demonstrate or 
pioneer the hulling of ri(re by machinery as the industry is already higUiy 
developed in the rici'-producing districts. 

(/) In my answer to question 17 (6), J have referred to the projected survey 
of cottage industries, ft is hoped by this survey to collect detailed information 
regarding the existence of cottage and rural industries, the methods in force, 
tools and appliances used, and the numlier of persons emjiloyed in thcmi, as 
also with reference to i'»uch questions as the availability of the requisite raw 
materials and markets for finished products. It is ho])ed that the result of 
this survey, when available, will afford a basis for the extension of rural 
industries on an economic footing, and lor the organisation on an increased 
scale of subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists. The problem is, how¬ 
ever, rendered difficult by the fact that cottage industries, unless resorted to 
stft subsidiary occupations, are for the most part uneconomical. The remedy 
in such enser i'* the formation of co-operative societies. 
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Oral Evidonaa. 

13655. The Chuirman: Khan Bahadur BazUuhlah Sahib Bahadur^ you are 
Director of Industries under the Government of the Madras Presidency?—^ 
Yes. 

13956. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you desire to give. 1 should like to know whether at this stage you 
wish to make any statement in amplihcation of that statement or whether 
you would like me to proceed at once to ask you one or two questions?—1 
am an administrative officer, not a technical officer. I have taken over 
charge quite recently, three or four months ago. I do not think I shall be 
able to make any useful statement. 

13957. 1 understand that these notes of evidence which you have pro- 
vided us with are to be read in conjunction with the Memorandum on 
Subsidiary Occupations which has been in the hands of the Commission for 
some time. Are you familiar with that note?-—I have not seen the note; 
beyond the Questionnaire I have not been furnished with anything. 

13958. Then J should like to take you to the text of your written answers 
to our Questionnaire, and to ask you questions on them. On page 446 in 
answer to our question 8 (a) (in) you say, “ helping ryots with loans to sink 
or deepen wells and for the purchase of pumping plants.’* How are you going 
to help the ryots to do that?—Pumping plants are used to pump out the 
water when it prevents further operations of boring. I have brought my 
Industrial Engineer, Mr. L. 8. Pinto, with me. 

13959. Would you like him to sit by 5^ouP—Yes. 

13960. There is no reason why he should not answer the technical ques¬ 
tions hiinselt; 1 shall take it unless you say otherwise that you agree with 
everything he says?—1 will correct him where necessary. 

(At this stage Mr. L. S. Pinto, Indmtriol Engineer, loas called in). 

13961. How do you go about helping the ryot with loans to sink or 
deepen wells and for the purchase of pumping plants?—Mr. Pinto: First of 
all, we put down a bore for him; if he decides there is enough water there^ 
lie .«iuks the well. Generally water is found in coastal districts close to the 
surface. When he digs deeper down so much water comes in that he cannot 
dig any further because the diggers cannot go down; so we pump out the 
water for him; we pump with high .speed engines for about 15 minutes; 
this gives him time to dig further down; the water collects again, and 
again it has to lie pumped out. 

13962. Who pays for the pumping?—The ryot pays. 

13963. There is no question of giving him anything for nothing?— 
Absolutely not. In this connection, I may say that in the interests of the 
Agricultural population, it is advisable to reduce the fees that are levied 
at present if they cannot be abolished altogether. At present the fees are 
high, and 1 think they prevent the ryot from taking full advantage of the 
service. 

13964. Are the fees charged more than paying the cost of the work ?—No, 
hut 1 think it will be a great advantage to the ryots if we reduce them. 
It will tend to develop agriculture. 

13966. Yon think it will be in the interest of the country if the ryot 
is helped to that extent at the expense of the general taxpayer?—Yes. 

13966. You say, Deepening wells in hard strata with special drills.” In 
this Presidency, is the subsoil water table sinking?—Mr. Pinto: Not that 
1 know of, except perhaps in certain tracts of Coimbatore where the water 
is derived from rocky strata. 

13967. This is a matter of deepening wells which ought to have been 
made deeper in the original instance?—In the case of wells sunk hy ryots 
(I am speaking of wells in rocky strata) the wells are generally dug over 
a veiy large area, say 100 ft. by 100 ft. He goes down to 20 ft. and 
finds a certain amount of water by percolation through fissures or cracka 
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in tbb roc£; the percolation is irery slow through hard strata^ and the 
watei he gets overnight is not enou^ to last for the day. If ne deepens 
that and enlarges the percolation area he will get a larger ^ quantity of 
water and naturally he irrigates more land. That is the object in deepening 
wells. 

13968. Before we proceed any further, Khan Bahadur, may I know the 
extent of your responsibility in the matter of irrigation; do you go outside 
well-irrigation at all?—No. 

13969. Not at all?—Not at all; we provide facilities for pumping water 
from wells, but we do not proceed beyond well-irrigation. 

13970. Do you not proceed beyond well-irrigation to the point of lifting 
water from channels?—No; but in certain cases the ryots ask us, and we 
simply arrange for their plant; they work it and maintain it; we help 
them in that way. 

13971. That is pumping from channels or from rivers?—^Also from the 
rivers, provided they get permission from revenue authorities. 

13972. So, if I correct my original question and say that the scope of 
your responsibility does not extend beyond power-lifting of water, that 
would cover the whole thing P—^Yes; it does not extend beyond power-lifting. 

13973. You have been good enough to give a very interesting and a 
complete annexure* containing an account of the pumping and boring opera¬ 
tions in the Presidency. That, I think, speaks for itself. May I ask 
you to take page 461 of your note; you are answering our question 
17 (6) about Agricultural Industries; perhaps we had better call these 
spare-time occupations P—^Yes. 

13974. You say, ** The question of organising and developing cottage 
or rural industries with special reference to those industries which are 
suitable as subsidiary occupations for the agriculturists during the slack 
season is at present engaging the attention of the Department of Indus¬ 
tries.** As a preliminary you have decided to conduct a survey of the 
spare-time occupations amongst the rural population in the Presidency. 
Will you tell the CJommission how exactly you are conducting that survey.^— 
We have not initiated the survey yet. I have asked for the services of a 
special officer to start the survey and I have not heard from Government. 
The lines on which I propose to make the survey are to collect information 
regarding the history of each industry showing when it was started, where 
it is. carried on, how many people are employed in it, whether they are 
full time workers, or part time workers and if the latter, how long they 
work and what other work they do. 

13975. Have you formed any view yourself as to which spare-time 
occupations are likely to afford the best hope of useful employment for tlie 
cultivators P —1 think spare-time occupations should chiefly he in the way 
of converting and working up into manufactured form the agricultural 
and the forest products of the country. 

13976. Forest products?—As well as agricultural products. 

13977. Do you think there is advantage in the ryot working up his own 
raw material rather than having to purchase partly manufactured goods 
or raw material from other sources?—Yes, for his own needs and for the 
needs of the locality. 

13978. I take it that is really all the information you have to give the 
Commission on that point since your survey has not yet been initiated?— 
Yes. In regard to that, I consider that although we have got here an 
Act, called State Aid to Industries Act, which provides for State aid to 
these spare-time industries, so far as the spare-time industries are con¬ 
cerned the Act has remained a dead letter because the Act, I think, is not 
simple enough nor is it liberal enou^, to enable these spare-time indus¬ 
tries to avail themselves of its provisions. The Act requires a certain 
amount of security to be furnished and these spare-time industrialists will 
not he able to furnish that security. 

* Not printed. 
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13979. Hare you cousidered the possibility of getting <frer that difficulty 
by interposing a co-operative organisation?—I have not looked into it in 
great detaH^ but I think the Act will have to be suitably amended^ or a 
new Act will have to be framed to meet the case of these cottage industries. 

13980. Have you considered the possibility of interposing a co-operative 
organisation between the department and the cultivators in employing that 
Act?—Yes. In fact, that is one of my ideas. I think these loans ought 
to be advanced to co-operative societies who would be able to advance the 
loans on the personal security of the individual industrialists. 

13981. May I turn to page 451, Agricultural Industries—^Fruit-growing. 

I do not know whether you would agree with me that the story of the 
fruit-preserving experiment seems to be a very sad oneP—It is a very sad 
one; 1 agree with you, because although I am satisfied that it was want 
of a market that brought about the collapse of the concern, I personally 
think that if proper investigations had been made in other directions, for 
instance in the way of preserves, syrups, and things of that sort, possibly 
there would have been a market. Jams and jellies, as I have said in my 
note, are more or less an acquired taste among Indians and even if we 
could have captured the whole of the export trade, we probably would 
not have had a satisfactory market. But syrups and preserves and things 
of that sort have not been tried and I am glad to find that Sir Frederick 
Nicholson has taken over a portion of the machinery with a view to trying 
it on preserves and syrups. If he meets with success, he might start a 
small industry. At present, as I have said,in my note, on account of the 
closure of the factory, fruit cultivation in the Nilgiris is likely to be a great 
deal restricted. 

13982. You will probably agree with me that the one and only consolation 
in a failure is to try and make use of the failure as a lesson for the future?— 
Yes. 

13983, With that in mind, I want to ask you whether you can tell the 
Commission, whether some preliminary commercial survey, as distinct from 
a technical survey, was made before this venture was launched?—^I think 
the venture was launched at the instance of Sir Frederick Nicholson who 
I am sure, must have made some preliminary survey, but I am not sure 
whether any preliminary survey was actually made. 

13984. You know that in the choice of management there are always two 
considerations, technical experience and commercial experience and manage¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

13986. You probably agree with me that by far the most difficult to 
discover and by far the most important is the commercial experience and 
management?—I entirely agree with you. 

13986. Can you tell the Commission who was in charge of the commercial 
side of this venture?—The venture is now closed. 

13987. I asked who was in charge?—^I think it was some European gentle¬ 
man, Captain Bryant. 

13988. Do you happen to know what his experience has been on the 
commercial side?—I do not know much about it, but I do not think he 
had much commercial experience; I personally think that his management 
of the concern was not a success. 

13989. Do you think I have hit the weak spot?—I think so. 

18990. You point to the fact that jams and jellies in the case of Indians 
is more or less an acquired taste. Do you know the figures of import into 
this Presidency of jams and preserves?—^No; I cannot give it off-hand, 
but will supply later.* 

* Imports of jams and jellies into the Madras Presidency: — 


Years. 



Quantity. 

Value. 




Cwt. 

Rs. 

1922-23 

• . • 

, 

1,067 

74,563 

1923-24 

» . • 


1,684 

95,707 

1924-25 

. 

. 

1,737 

98,617 
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13991, Is it veVy considerable I think it is fairly considerable* 

13992, Ih it nuiinly on account of the demand by Europeans, or is it 
also on account of an important demand by Indians?—Mostly from 
Europeans; very little from Indians* 

13993. Bui there is such a thing as creating a demand by adequate 
advertisingP—We tried it; I do not think it was possible to do it; it was 
not i>ossible to displace the imported jams which have already found favour 
with the public, and it was difficult to compete with them. 

13994. Did you try by advertisement to expand tne demand among 
Indians P —I think attempts were made by having some sort of travelling 
agents, but they were not successful. My point was thej’^ did not extend 
the operations to other things like preserves and syrups. 

1399o. Do you happen to know how much capital was involved, and 
what is the story of the losses from year to yearP—I am afraid 1 have not 
got the figures. 

13996. Perhaps you could lot us have those figures?—Yes.* 

13997. How long was this experiment persisted in?—I think for 3 years; 
it was started in 1922-23, and it was closed a few months ago. 

13998. Were you yourself in favour of closing it down?—I was not here; 
the orders were passed lioFore 1 took over charge. 

13999. Would you be in favour of closing it yourself?—1 should not; until 
further experiments were made. 

14{)00. Two years is not so long a period?—No. 

14091. Do you know whether any technical expenmeiits or experinients 
in techni([ue were being made at the factory?—1 do not know; probably 
they vere being made, they must have been made because Sir Frederick 
Nicholson was connected with the factory, he was supervising it, and he 
would certainly have insisted on the technique being studied. 

14002. There was no private capital involved?—No. 

14003. Would yon agree that where IccliuHal experiments and demon¬ 
strations are being carried on, it is somofinies more difficult to make a 
profit in the commercial sense than it would be if commercial considerations 
alone held the field ? ---1 agree 

14(i04. Mr. K(iu\(ti ' Did you ailvertise for private enterprise to come and 
take up this concern?—Yes 

1400/). Nobody tame forward?—Nobod.v. 

14006. Did you discloNC the cost of production?—Yes we disclosed every¬ 
thing hut tile prices ofl'ercd wore so low' that we did not think it was w'orth 
w'liilo accepting them 

14007. The Chairman : 1 have read your notes on sericulture on pages 451 
to 453 with much interest, as 1 am sure my colleagues have. In the matter 
of this fungus which is attacking the food plant, the mulberry, do you know 
whether that fungus has been giving trouble in Mysore?—T do not know; 
1 do not think it has appeared in Mysore at all, because if it had appeared 
in Mysore, the Mycologist would have known bow to deal with it. At 
present he does not know how to deal with it, and he is trying his best 
io devise means for stopping its spread. 

14008. Who would be responsible in the admini.strative sense for seeing 
that the experience of Mysore was sought: .your ow n department or the 
Agricultural Department? Are you entirely responsible?—think we are 
entirely responsible. 

14009. You find in Mysore administration a very friendly neighbour, do 
you not?—Y^es; they are only too willing to help wherever possible; T 
personally think that enquiries were made, I cannot vouch for it, and it 
was found that there was no such disease in Mysore. 


* See Appendix I. 
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14010. You talk about the use of the microscope being demonstrated by 
l>erlpatetic parties; is it suggested that the ryot should buy and himself 
use a microscopeP—Yes; the ryots or a small co-operative society can do 
it; a microscope costs about Ils. 200 to Rs. 300, it is not much; a few 
jryots can join together, or the whole village may do so, and they will be 
able to test their own moths, provided they know how to use it. 

14011. Could yon give the Commission a statement of the volume of the 
•silk trade in the Presidency and its value? If you cannot do it now', you 
could let us have it?—I will let you have it,* 

14012. On page 453 you mention the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, 
in your answer to our sub-section (ii), section (d), of question 17, 1 should 
like to ask you a general statement of the provision of that Act; you have 
said somefhing about it already?—^Yes. 

14013. Can you tell us a little more about it? With regard to the appli- 
<jability, as regards the details of its provisions, it empowers you, I under¬ 
stand, to pla(;e the general funds of the Presidency at the disposal of 
industries on certain conditions?—W^ith regard to new' or nascent industries 
or industries wdiich have not been developed in a particular area and 
^cottage industries; these are the industries which are eligible for State 
aid. 

14014. Established industries have no claim?—No. 

14015. You told us, I think, that security must be available?—The w’hole 
oi the as.sets of the concern is to be the security. 

14016. In the form of real e.state or in any form?—In any form but no 
loan slioiild bo made exceeding the value of 50 per cent, of tlie net assets. 

14017. is any intere.st charged?—Yes, it is now per cent. 

1401^. Js the rate oi repayment fixed?—Yes. 

14019. Is it the same in every case?—It vanes according to the terms 
ol the grant. 

14020. What is the period of the loan, as a rule?—it is 20 years. 

14021. It is all long-term.?—Yes. 

14022. Mr. Kamai: Is there no limit to the amount advanced?—No. 

14023. The Chtunuan: 11 you would like to reserve any of these points, you 
may let us hear about them afterwards; one does not carry all the details in 
one’s head ?—Ye.s. 

14021. You said quite definitely that in your view the Act, as at present 
framed, does not enable you to do what you would like to do for spare-time 
occui)}itions amongst the rural population?—It does not; the Act requires 
and insists upon a proper system of accounts being kept and the accounts 
being audited by a Government auditor, and the property has to be insured. 
All these things are not applicable to a cottage industry, bwause tlie cottage 
industrialist will not take the trouble to maiiituiii accounts on tne scale 
required by the A(;t, and he would not incur the expense of insuring the 
property. 

14025. You say, “ the experimental work of the Department ol Industries 
should not ordinarily go beyond the laboratory or preliminary investigation 
stage and pioneer manufacture on a commercial scale should lie loft mainly, 
if not entirely, to private enterprise.’’ So that your department, under 
the tenas of this Act, does undertake a certain amount of preliminary 
scientific investigation?—It does. 

14026. At the request of the manufacturer?—^Yes; we start the thing as a 
pioneer factory, make the investigation, and then hand it over to private 
enterprise. 

14027. You finance those preliminary investigations, do you?—Yes, we do. 


• See Appendix II. 
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14028. Have you ever undertaken inTestigatjons at the request and at^ 
the expense of established industries f««>-There hare been no cases where sucn 
applications have been made. 

14029. Would you consider them favourably?—^Yes. 

14030. What machinery for research is at your disposal?—We have got 
a laboratory in connection with the Textile Institute, and we have got a 
similar laboratory for sericulture in Ooonoor. We have got the industrial 
workshop. The laboratory in the Textile Institute is used in connection 
with the Leather Trade institute also. 

14031. The point I notice and which will interest the Commission is in 
the middle of page 453. There you talk about the Kallakkuriohi Oo-operative 
Agricultural and Industrial Society having been granted a loan ot 
Rs. 18,600 P—Yes. 

14032. Is that an old established co-operative society?—^Yes. 

14033. Are there many such societies in the Presidency?—Not many, 
unfortunately; I wish there were more. 

14034. Do you happen to know when it was established?—I cannot give^ 
you the year, I think it was established about 8 years ago. 

14035. And it has proved a success?—Yes. 

14036. It is working under the Co-operative Department?—^No, the Co- 
perative Department exercises supervision over it, but it is more an agri¬ 
cultural and industrial society on a co-operative basis. 

14037. Have you had applications from any other co-operative organisa- 
tions for assistance?—No. 

14038. Then you are talking alxnit the necessity of improving the ground¬ 
nut decorticator ?—^Yes. 

14039. I observe from your note that you are familiar with the com¬ 
plaints of the market, that ground-nuts are very often reduced in value 
by the manner of decortication in the Presidency?—Yes; in fact, I have 
asked the Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of cheap and simple- 
ground-nut decorticator. 

14040. Has your department issued anything in the nature of a leaflet to 
the public, explaining the position and pointing out the loss in value which 
this practice involves?—I think we have issued a leaflet. 

14041. Is it in the vernacular or in English or both?—I think I saw 
it in English; T am not sure if it is in the vernacular. 

14042. Perhaps you would let us know?—^Yes. 

14043. Perhaps you would let us have copies of that?—^Yes. 

14044. Has your department considered the advisability of extending the 
use of the wind-mill as a source of power for agricultural purpose?— 
Mr. Pinto: Tehre are very few wind-mills in this Presidency and the capacity 
of a wind-mill to pump for irrigation is limited; it wants a certain velocity 
of wind, which is absent in most of our districts, 

14045. Does that include the sea coast?—Including the sea coast; in 
Madras a wind-mill was actually tried, but it was not found to be economics 
it did not give enough water at the existing rates of the velocity of wind 
prevalent in Madras. 

14046. The public think that the question is very simple, but as a matter 
of fact it is not so simple. Am 1 not right in saying that it is a technical 
and difficult subject?—It is. 

14047. Are you satisfied that sufficient experiments have been carried out 
by sufficiently skilled persons to establish the fact that the wind-mill can 
make no contribution towards the agriculturist's problem?—I cannot say 
that; the only experience I have is of a certain party in a certain district 
who asked me if we could put up a wind-mill to pump the water from his 
well, tor irrigation purposes. 1 asked the wind-mill manufacturers in Great 
Britain and America and sent them the average velocity of the wind 
prevalent in the district. 
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14048. Professor GangvUe: Which district is itf—Ouddalorc; and they 
ttold me that t%e velocity was not suMcient to give a sufficient outturn, I 
lorwarded the ot^rrespoudence to the party, and there the matter rests, 

14049. The (Jhuirman: I should like to have, if possible, a statement as 
to whether you are satisfied that the persons in charge of that experiment 
were qualified?—The experiment was made by Sir Alfred Ghatterton about 
10 or 15 years ago. 

14050. Are you referring to the experiment made in 1920?—No, not the 
1920 experiment. 

14051. Do you know anything about the experiment made in 1920?—No. 

14052. Sir Ganga Kam: Are you a Civil Engineer?—I am a Mechanical 
Engineer. 

14053. Wiiere were you trained?—^In England. 

14054. Wliere?—In Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

14055. Are you a Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers?—Yes. 

14056, Do you know that the minimum velocity of wind which is required 
to work a wind-mill is 20 miles an hour?—Probably; I cannot tell you. 

14057. What is the shape of wells generally in this Presidency; do they 
make rectangular wells or circular wells?—They are both rectangular and 
•circular. 

14068. Do they sink wells?—Yes, in connection with pumping plant. 

14059. Rectangular wells are generally made in hard strata?—In Coim- 
1}atore all the wells are rectangular; and in soft soils where water is obtained 
irom sandy strata, the wells are generally circular. 

14060. How far have you taken the borings?—^Up to 500 feet. 

14061. Have you any section of a boring?—I may have a section. 

14062. Will you send me a section of a boring?—Certainly. 

14063, What kind of rock do you bore, stratified rock?—All kinds of 
rock. 

14064. There must be a different strata. Is it stratified?—We might 
have stratified rock. 

14066. Have you tried this torpedoing method?—We generally try it in 
granite. 

14066. It is rather applicable to stratified rock?—It is, if you have hard 
stuff with fissures in it. 

14067. You may take it from me that it is really applicable to stratified 
Tock so that you can put the dynamite or powder; it will shatter it and 
♦cause more fissures for water to come in?—^Yes. 

14068. When you find scarcity of water in trap rock you bore it?—^Yes. 

14069. When you find scarcity in the other wells, what do you do?—We 
Jbore them also. 

14070. How tar do you toore?—That depends on tae financial capacity of 
'the ryot, how far lie wants us to go. 

14071. But you must go down to the sand level?—No; if he hap not got 
•the money we cannot go on. 

14072. Then that boring is of no use.^—^Boring is no use unless you find 
'Water. 

14078. But you must find water-bearing stratum?—Yes, but if the r.ian 
'has no money we cannot work on credit or free of charge. 

14074. And if any person wants you to advise him os to the sixe of the 
^engine are you able to do so?—Yes. 

14076. Perhaps you have read the book written by Mr. Chatterton on 
Lift Irrigation?—I believe I read it some years ago. 

14076. He says that one of his pet wells earns Ks. 2,000 an acre; is 
that right?—I cannot remember. 
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14077, Can you give me any idea of the cost of raising water from tha 
well^f—The cost of raising water depends upon the depth, on the total lift, 

14078. But how much is it per foot of lift per acre; can you tell me?— 
I cannot tell you off-)iand. 

14079. Will you calculate it and give me the figure?—Yes. 

14080. The cost of lifting water per foot of lift per acre, or if it is a 
sliding scale then give me the formula?—Yes. 

14081. Are you aware of this new system of combining wells and pumping 
from one station by compressed air?—Yes. 

14082. Have you tried it anywhere?—I have not tried it here. 

14083. Sir Thomas Middleton: Has it come to your knowledge that there 
have been great improvements in the designing of wind-miHs in the last 
6 or 8 years?—^Yes; I know there have been considerable improvements. 

14084. Have you heard of the systematic tests conducted by the Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering Department at Oxford University in 1923-24?—No. 

14085. 1 am going to suggest that you might apply for the report on 
these tests, you can get it if you address the Ministry of Agriculture^ 
London?—Thank you. 

14086. A large amount of research work has been done and I think you 
will find that former ideas as to the w'ind-velocity required will have to be 
revised ?—Yes. 

14087. Are there any districts in tlie Presidency in which you have 
made a sufficient number of deep borings to suggest that there may be 
large supplies of untap|>ed water at depths of 200 or 300 ft?—We have not 
made a sufficient number of deep borings in any district. 

14088, 1 see you refer to the fact that your tools will now bore to 
350 ft.^—We have got drills now that can bore to 1,000 feet. 

14089. Wllat number of deep borings exceeding 300 feet have you been 
able to make so far with your new tools?—Three. 

14090. And from that you can form no estimate?—No estimate at all. 

14091. Dr. Under: What is the cost of a decorticating machine?—If they 
are made in India they cost about Rs. 300. 

14092, Do Kirloskar Brothers supply you with these machines?—Yes; 
they also make docorticators. 

14093. Do you prefer step-wells to draw-wells? I find in your Presidency 
that you have got to go dow’ii by means of steps to fetch water from the 
Tvells. Ts that preferable to the other system of draw-wells, that is to say, 
circular wells?— We are only concerned with wells, for irrigation; with wells 
for irrigation you do not go down at all to fetch water by hand. Either 
you use the bulls, or a picotfa worked by man, or an engine. We are not 
concerned with water for drinking purposes. 

14094. By these picotta you are referring to that device of a long beam 
of wood?—Yes. 

14095. But they are open, are not they a sort of reservoir?—They are^ 
wells; they pump their wells where the lift is very low; they may be open 
pits. 

14096. Dewan Bahodvr Bnnhavayya: A special officer was appointed to 
collect exhibits for the Wembley Exhibition?—(Khan Bahadur Bazl-ul-lah 
Sahib Bahadur). Yes. 

14097, Has he left any information which would enable you to form an 
idea as to which cottage industries are most prevalent in the country?— 
He has only left a list of exhibits at the Exhibition. 

14098. He has left no literature on the subject regarding the extent to 
which these industries are practised?—^No. 

14099. The Baja of rarlakimedi: Do you get frequent applications for 
well-boring sets?—Yes. 
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14100. What are the factors you take into consideration before you comply* 
with such requests?—^The only factors are whether we can spare a boring: 
set and whether the man can afford to pay the fees in advance. These are* 
the two factors which are taken into consideration. 

14101. Do you not take into consideration the area also?—Area of what?* 

14102, The locality. Suppose there is a demand from a dry area and 
also a simultaneous demand from a wet area, do you not give preference 
to the latter?—No; we do not. 

14103. You simply lollow the order of receipt of the applications?—Yes; 
also suppose theie is a boring set working in any particular locality, if we 
get an application from near that locality, at the time we apply it there 
in preference to some other boring applications which were made previously 
in a different locality further away, so as to enable us to carry the set 
easily to that place; otherwise it will mean heavy transport charges. 

14104. But if the ryot is prepared to pay that of course you comply?— 
We charge a fixed transport charge whether it is next door or 100 miles* 
away; the transport charges are fixed. 

14105. You mention in the note that you have 40 in number; is that 
sufficient ?—It is not sufficient; we could have more. 

1410(5. So there is a greater demand for such things than you can afford 
to supply?—Yes. 

14107. What is the official formaljt 5 " the applicant has to go through to 
get a sot of borings?—No formality at all. He simply applies either to 
the local Supervisor or to the local Assistant Industrial Engineer or to the 
Director of Industries. He simply says, * I wish to have a boring set in? 
my land at such and such a place ’ and if we have a boring set free anywhere 
near W’o send it to him, or we tell him, * all right we have registered your 
application and will send you one as soon as one is free \ When we have a 
number of applications registered in the locality we simply say ‘ you will have 
to w ait and take your chanc*e alter the others have been satisfied \ 

141(18. You mention in your note that Rs. 15 is fixed as fees for lending 
machinery ior different purposes?—That is only for the inspection. 

14109. Do you not think that .some smaller rat© should be charged if the 
application is entirely for the benefit of agriculture?—I have already said 
it should be reduced. 

14110. Sir James MacKenna: You have twice said, once in reply to the 
Chairman and once in reply to the Raja Sahib, that you regard the fees 
as high. Would you like them to he reduced, if not abolished?—Yes. 

14111. At present I suppose the fact of the matter is that this well-boring: 
proceeding is quite out.side the scope of a small cultivator. H© must be a 
successful cultivator and well-to-do before he could take the question up?— 
Yes. 

14112. Then 1 take it it would be possible to instal a pumping set which 
w'ould benefit a colleccion of small lands belonging to a group of smaller 
holders?—Yes. 

14113. Do you think it w’ould b© justifiable to suggest that in a case like 
that the scheme should be financed by a grant-in-aid from Government 
to the extent of half the cost of installation, the other half being met by 
the group of cultivators concerned?—That is a good idea provided you 
have a group of cultivaFtors, or a co-operative society. You cannot do it 
otherwise. 

14114. That will be best?—Yes. 

14115. Onco that grant-in-aid has l>een given the maintenance should 
b© carried out by the group?—Yes. 

14115. You think that scheme is worth fallowing up with a view to- 
getting at the smaller cultivator?—^Yes. 

14117. One or tw^o questions about your State Aid to Industries Act> 
You told us that you finance up to 50 per cent, of the scheme ?—Y’es. 50' 
per cent of the value of the net assets. 
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14118. Have you had any applications approximating to 10 lakhs f—We 
Aave given a loan of Rs. 4,60,000 to the Carnatic Paper Mills. 

14119. Before you give a grant of that extent what examination of 
the proposal do you make? On whose authority is the grant made?—-The 
Board of Industries have to pass the application. The Director of Industries 
is the Chairman, and *vith the advice of the Board he sends the application 
oo to the Government lecommending it to the Government and after being 
satisfied that the assets are sufficient security, Government sanction the 
doan. 

14120. And the feasibility of the project is also examined?—^Yes. 

14121. In a case like that you take the opinion of an expert paper nianu- 
facturerT—Yes. 

14122. On Saturday a witness stated that if Government show the way 
the public will take up a scheme; is that your experience in Madras?— 
What scheme? 

14123. He did not mention any scheme, he made a general statement 
that if Government show the way the public will take it up. That was 
largely in reference to a pioneer industry?—It is a very general statement. 

14124. I think it is. Probably you would rather not express an opinion. 
1 was going to quote one particular case wc all know of a soap factory 
which has been a success but nobody would take it up?—It has been a 
success. 

14125. Has nobody taken it up?—No. We have not decided to hand it 
•over to private enterprise yet. 

14126. Professor (Jonqiihe: In reply to Sir James MacKeima you re¬ 
ferred to the Board of Industries; I think you probably referred to the 
Board under the State 4id to Industries Act?—Yes. 

14127. What is the exact relation of your department with that Board?— 
All the applications for loans have to be placed before the Board of Indus¬ 
tries who scrutinise them. The Director of Industries is the Chairman 
of the Board; the Finance Secretary is a member and the Deputy Director 
•is the Secretary of the Board; and a number of non-official gentlemen with 

• commercial experience sit on the Board. 

14128. And this State Aid to Industries Act was originally meant for 
cottage industries?—I do not think so; that is only one of the classes of 
industries which could be helped by Government; there are three classes 

• of industries eligible for aid. 

14129. The main object was not definitely for cottage industries?—I do 
inot think so. 

14130. You stated here that a loan of Rs. 44 lakhs was made to the Carnatic 
Paper Mills. In that particular year did you give any loans to small 
industries?—^You mean cottage industries? 

14131. Yes.—There was no application from the cottage industries. That 
iis what I said. The Act does not lend itself to helping cottage industries. 

14132. Do you think that the public is fully aware of the advantages they 
might get under this Act.^^—I think so. 

14133. In your department how many experts have you?—We have a 
Textile Expert; we have an Industrial Engineer; we have a Leather Expert; 
we have a Sericultural Assistant, a Soap Expert; and there are others 
•called Supervisors. 

14134. One for soap, one for silk, one for engineering purposes, one for 
textiles, one for tanning, these are the technical officers. Are these men 
all trained?—Yes. 

14135. And they are under your administration?—^Yes, 

14136. With regard to the fruit industry, you are going to give us a 
statement, are you not?—^Yes. 

14137. Will you kindly include in that statement^ the method of pre¬ 
serving?—Yes. We have not investigated the method yet. 

*Not supplied. 
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14138. The actual^ method you adopted in the factory in making the 
jam?—Tes; whether it was a vacuum process or what process? 

14139, And then the cost of production?—^Yes. 

14140. And the total output of jam and jellies?—For what period? 

14141. From year to year. I find from the Administration Beport that 
your loss last year was something like Rs. 20,000 for one year?—Yes. 

14142. Do you know of any other industrial establishment in this Presi^ 
dency which is worked at a loss?—In fact the other institutions are all 
instructional institutions; and they are bound to work at a loss; the Textile- 
Institute and the Leather School work at a loss. 

14143. What about the soap factory?—Last year it worked at a loss; 
in previous years it was working at a profit. 

14144. It worked at a loss only last year. In the previous years there 
was a clear profit?—^Yes. 

14145. With regard to Sericulture. The KoUegal taluk borders on the 
Mysore State?—^Yes. 

14146. You say that the particular disease (you are probably referring 
to pebrine) is very serious in that taluk?—No. Pebrine is a disease which 
attacks the worms. I refer to the powdery fungus disease which attacks 
the mulberry plant. Pebrine is a disease which attacks the moth just 
at the time which it begins to spin the cocoons. 

14147. Who are the sericulturists? Are they agriculturiits also?—Most 
of them are silk weavers. 

14148. And there are some people who are agriculturists?—^They are 
few. In Kollegal the weavers are the sericulturists. The idea is to make 
sericulture a subsidiary industry. 

14149, You say the rearers are gradually becoming convinced of the 
superior quality of the tested seed. Who tests the seed?—^They can test it 
themselves. There is a microscope provided and they can be taught to use 
tlie microscope. If under the microscope they find that the moths are free 
from the disease the presumption is that the eggs of the moth are free 
from disease. They can have a microscope costing Rs. 300, and if indivi* 
dually they cannot buy a microscope a number of ryots can join together 
and buy one. 

14150. Have you any agency for doing this?—We have an agency at 
Coonoor. The Silk Superintendent tours about with a microscope and 
instructs the sericulturists in its use. 

14151. You do not mention anything about spinning and weaving. Are^ 
there no spinning and weaving centres in this Presidency?—Yes. We have- 
five peripatetic parties going about instructing weavers in improved methods. 

14152. But in recent years you have reduced the number of peripatetic 
weaving parties?—^Yes, because we think we have done enough; tney have- 
learnt all the improved methods, and no propaganda work is necessary there. 

14153. That is the reason why you have reduced the number of peri- 
patetic weaving parties?—^Yes. 

14154. Have you any lac industry in this Province?—I have not investi¬ 
gated It at all. 

14155. Mr. Calvert: On page 446 of your note you say, “ The chief obstacle 
to the extension of irrigation by wells in this Presidency is the poverty of the 
ryot.’^ Is it not rather the smallness of his holding?—^That means poverty. 
The smallness of the holding is an indication of his poverty. 

14156. His holding may be too small to make it worth while to dig a 
well?—Not necessarily; 1 do not think so. 

14157. Do you think that fragmentation is an obstacle at all?—I do 
not think so; f do not think it has any relation to fragmentation ot holdings. 

14158. On page 447 you mention that there are 215 rice mills in thie 
Tanjore district. Who owns those mills P—Mostly cultivators. 
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14159. Do the cultivators get subsidiary occupations in those mills?— 
.It is only in those places where there is a local demand for rice that rice 
milling can be run i.s a subsidiary industry; otherwise it must be a 
iactory industry. 

14160. Are the workers in those mills, cultivators or are they of the 
nionial classes .^—They ere not cultivators; they are of the ordinary cooiy 
vciass. 

14161. In 1920 this Pumping and Boring Department was transferred 
from the Agricultural lo tlie Industrial Department?—Yes. 

14162. Couid you give u.s a copy of those orders?—I w'ill furnish you 
•with a copy. 

14163. Your Industrial Engineer has written a report full of valuable 
interesting information on boring. Could you give us a copy of that?—Yes. 

14164. What training has your Silk Superintendent had?“-The Silk 
Su|;^rintendent is the subordinate of the Sericultural Assistant, who is the 
Sericultural Expert. The Sericultural Assistant had training in Japan, 
but the Sericultunst you talk about is a man who had training iMider this 
Sericultural Assistant; he originally belonged to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

14165. Is your Sericultural Assistant a trained entomologist?—^No; he 
s not a trained entomologist. 

14166. Is the reeling of cocoons done by the rearers or by a differeni; 
class ot people?—It is done by the rearers. 

14167. The rearers do their own reeling?—Not in all cases; in most (*ase;4 
they do it, 

14168. May 1 know the date of the State Aid to Industries Acr 1923. 

14169. After the Deforms P—Yes. 

14170. Is secjurity an obstacle in tbe way of taking loans?—It is, in 
regard to subsidiary industries. 

14171. You refer to tlie Kallakkurichi Co-opt raiivc Society for the milling 
of nee and the decortication of ground-nuts, who are the workers in th * 
njill.s? Are they cultivatorsThey art' cultivators mostlv. 

14172. Mr. Kamai: About this State Aid to Industries Act, are there any 
industries of standing wdiich you think you have successfully helped to estab¬ 
lish here?—As regards payments under the State Aid to Industries A(*t, the 
largest amount of loan which we gave was to the Carnatic Paper Mills. 

14173. Ha,s that mill roino into existence?—The mill is there, but it is not 
operating on account of financial difficulties. Tn spite of tbe aid given hy the 
Goiernment, there* are some financial difficulties. The shareholders are 
scjuahbling among themselves and money is not forthcoming for working capi¬ 
tal. Decently I had been to the mills and I considered the ways and means of 
hndjug tlie Tef|uired ca])iial, but until the shareholders come to an agre^unent 
1 do not think it is possible to set the mill working. 

14174. So this solitary case of this venture of giving lls. 4i lakhs has not 
been a success?—W^o cannot say it lias not been a success; it has not been a 
success so far, hut it is possible that the extra money might be forthcoming. 
The machinery is there, everything is there, only the w'orking cai>ital is 
wanting. 

14175. Ts it not the case that the Tariff Board have considered this special 
paper scheme and have recommended that this mill should be started?— 
Yes, they did. 

14176. H(uv long, do >ou think, this special officer whom yon have put on 
to investigate sjiare-time industries will take to make a report?— We have 
not received orders from Government sanctioning the appointment of the 
special officer, but T have addressed Government. 

14177. You have only addressed Government?—Yes, it will take sometime 
to get sanction. 
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1417B. And how long will it take for the investigation afterwards?— 
About six months, 

14179. It will take more than a year before we know what spare-time 
occupations are feasible?—Yes. 

14180. Have you got any officer, corresponding to the Agricultural Engineer, 
who investigates the need of adapting agricultural im])lements to suit your 
fx>nditionsP—There is the Industrial Engineer. 

14181. The Mechanical Engineer is aUo the Agricultural Engineer?—We 
have nothing to do with agricultural implements; there must be an Agricul 
tural Engineer for that. 

14182. The Chairman: Who does the agricultural implements on the 
engineering side; who is responsible for that?—The Director of Agriculture. 

1418^1. Mr. Kamut: The Director of Agriculture is responsible for agricul¬ 
tural engineering?—For agricultural implements. 

14184. You have no special Agricultural Engineer to devise or to make 
new designs or adaptations in present designs of agricultural implements, such 
as ploughs, sugarcane mills, or anything of that sort?—No. 

1418.5. You have also no indigenous firm manufacturing agricultural impU 
menfs? - J do not know of any. 

141S(>. There are onl 3 ' small local dealers ?—Yes. 

14187. About this decorticiitor, you told us that a few of the Kirloskar type 
had conic into this Presidency?—Yes, a few of them, that is what my Engineer 
lold me. 

14(8'^. Are you sure that some are imported from the Bombay Presidency 
into \our Presideiicj* ?—J believe some arc imported from Dandekar Bros 
also. 

14189. Do tliey solve the difficulty which you describe about ground-nut 
and the export of grouinl-nut to Marseilles in a bad condition?—Those 
macliiiios do not solve the difficuJt 3 ^ 

14190. That type docs not solve your difficulty.^—No. 

14191. It means you must have an Agricultural Engineer, perhaps, who 
can design the necessary type of decorticator?—It is the Industrial Engineer’s 
work; in fact, 1 have asked the Industrial Engineer to devise some sort of 
machinery for it hy means of oscillating sieves for the mechanical grading of 
the giouTid-mits. 

14192, Jiao Uahciihir Miniiswwmi JSiayinhi: Will you tell us the percentage 
of succcssiiil borings to the total nuinl>er ol borings made?—From 60 per cent, 
to 69 p'r cent, are successful; the rest are failures. 

141It‘l. In the case of borings you make the fees payable in advance?— 
Yes, always. 

14194. And in cases where the borings are unsuccessful you do not remit 
the lees?—No, we do not. 

14195. To that extent the lyot is put to a loss?—Yes. 

14196. Have .you any suggestions to make to enable ryots to take the risk 
in boring operations without much loss ultimatel 3 " if the borings should prove 
unsuccessful?—The obvious reply is to refund the fees. 

14197. Did .voLi consider that aspect of it and make recommendations to 
Government?—f have said that I am considering the question of the reduc¬ 
tion of fees; it is one part of it. 

14198. You have made representations to Government?—I have not yet 
done so, but >vo propose to do it. 

14199. You said that concession rates are given for services rendered to 
co-operative societies?—Yos. 

14200. And you say that half the usual rates are charged?—Y oh. 

14201. Have there been applications from co-operative societies for your 
department's services?—Yes, several. 
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142Q2. With regard to digging of wells or deepening of wells for drinking 
water-supply, have there been any applications to your department for bor* 
ing operations?—Several, but we do not take it up, because we are not con¬ 
cerned with the drinking water-supply; we are only concerned with the supply 
of water for irrigation purposes. 

14208. Your department, therefore, does not entertain any applications 
for boring operations with regard to drinking water-supplies?—Not, unless 
we have got some boring set disengaged, and not working, which never 
happens. 

14204. There is no other department to take up that work ?—1 think, it 
is properly the work of the Sanitary Department, the Sanitary Engineer to 
Government; whether he takes it up or not I cannot say. 

14205. Sir Oanga Bam: You know that the hsh-canning industry here is for 
sale, and it is going cheap P—^That is the concern of the Director of 
f^isheries. 

14206. You have a fish-canning industry for sale; you have advertised it 
in the Madras Mail, I also asked them privately about it. Cannot you 
induce anybody to take it up?—I would suggest that you ask the official 
concerned. 

14207. It is an industry?—^The fish-canning industry is not under the 
Director of Industries. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


K. B. M. Bazl-ul-lan Sahib Bahadur. 



Government Fimit Preserving Institute^ Ooonoor. 



K* B. M. Bajcl-ul-lah Sabib Bahadur, 


* The auditors had not gone into the question of costing at tbo time of submission of this audit report. 
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Major A. J. H. RUSSELl^ C.B.E., M.D., D.PJI.. IJiLS., 
Director of Public Healdi, Madras. 

Memomndam on Rural Sanitation. 

Under the terms of reference the Royal Commission on Agriculture ia 
asked, among other things, to make recommendations for the promotion of 
the welfare and prosperity of the rural population,” and in particular to 
investigate “ (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare 
of the agricultural population.” The Government of India has asked Local 
Governments to call for memoranda from various departments which ** when 
read together should afford a clear and co-ordinated picture of the general 
rural position in the Province and the measures which have been taken in 
the past and are now being taken to ameliorate it.” 

It is obvious that questions relating to the health of the rural population 
are ainongst the most important which will come under review by the Royal 
Commission. 

2. According to the census of 1921, the population of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (excluding Indian States) was nearly 42*6 millions. Only 7 per cent, 
of this total resides in the 81 municipalities of the Province, so that 93 per 
cent, of the whole population lives in hamlets, villages, or rural towns and 
is mainly dependent on agriculture for its livelihood. The statistics of pre¬ 
vious censuses show that little change in this proportion has occurred, and as 
industries are few in number and of little importance, it is unlikely that any 
violent fluctuations in the ratio will occur in the near future. 

3. From the standpoint of the sanitarian, agricultural prosperity depends 
on a vigorous healthy people free from the ravages of preventible disease. 
The best indices of the health of a community are (i) the infantile mortality 
rate and (ii) the expectation of life at different ages. Figures illustrative of 
these indices, in the former case, in so far as they relate to this Presidency, 
and, in the latter, to the whole of India, are compared with corresponding 
figures for the few Western countries in the following tables: — 


Tablb I. 

Infantile mortality rates. 
Deaths per 1,000 births registered. 


Year. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1926 


Madras. England 
Presidency. and 
Wales. 


182-8 

91 

194*0 

96 

232*2 

97 

192-9 

89 

161*3 

80 

160*9 

83 

166*4 

77 

173*7 

69 

179*2 

76 

180*9 
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Owing to faulty registration, these figures almost certainly underestimate 
the ime state of affairs in this Presidency, bttt eren as i^ey are, they 
indicate an enormous lo^ of human life. Moreover, the significance of in¬ 
fantile mortality rates lies in the fact that illness during childhood, '^even 
when recovery occurs, is apt by its sequelae to impair efficiency or health ** 
in later life. From this, point of view, the table makes it clear that condi¬ 
tions obtaining amongst the rural population are prejudicial to prosperity. 

Table II. 

Expectation of life at certain ages. 


1 At 

I f ---^ 

; At birth. 10 20 30 

{ V..———---y- } 

} Years of age. 


(a) Males. 


India ...... 

22-56 

88-86 , 

27-46 

1 

22-46 

Germany ..... 

47-41 

62-08 , 

i 

43-48 

35-2« 

England ..... 

61-60 

53-08 i 

1 

44-21 

36-81 

Scotland. 

60-10 

61-86 

4-3-27 

35’17 

Italy. 

46-97 

(6) Females 

62-56 i 

44-20 

36-73 

India 

28-81 

; 33-74 1 

27-96 

! 22-99 

Germany ..... 

60-68 1 

63-99 

45-86 

t 87-80 

j 

England. 

56-36 i 

56-91 

47-10 

j 38-64 

Scotland. 

58-18 j 

68-88 

46-35 

37-22 

Italy. 

47-79 

52-70 

41-67 1 

87-38 

1 


From these two statements, it will be seen that an Indian’s expectation 
of life at birth is less than half the average figure for the peoples of Western 
countries. The tables also illustrate the remark already made that illness 
during childhood impairs health at later ages. The terrible loss of life in the 
adult age-periods, which are ordinarily those of maximum production, must 
be a very serious handicap to agricultural development, 

4. M regards preventible disease, the subjoined statement shows the 
mortality in this Presidency during the last ten years: — 

Table III. 

Deaths from 

Fevers . .... 

Cholera. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 
Small-pox .... 

Plague. 


1916-1925. 
. 2,729,773 
. 286,091 

657,662 
197,764 
91,192 
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Appalling as these figures are, it must be remembered that, in addition, 
approximately 45 per cent, of all deaths are registered under the heading 
** all other causes’’; and in this mass of unclassified deaths which totals 
nearly 50(J,0CK) per annum, many cases of preventible disease find obscure 
burial. Judging from the figures for cholera and dysentery, the death rate 
from typhoid fever cannot be insignificant. Indeed, recent enquiries would 
indicate that in many rural areas, enteric fevers are endemic and exist in 
widespread fashion, A large proportion of the fevers ” death is certainly 
due to malaria. 

5. The work done in the Madras Presidency during the last six years by 
the Ankylostomiasis Bureau, officered by the International Health Board, 
has shown that in the wet districts especially, where rice cultivation is the 
main occupation, from 80—100 per cent, of the people are heavily infected 
with hookworm. This human parasite slowly and insidiously undermines the 
physique of the population, predisposes to other diseases, and reduces produc¬ 
tive capacity to a very high degree. Fortunately, these facts have been re¬ 
cognised by the owners and managers of tea and coffee plantations, although 
in other rural areas land owners and employers of labour have not yet realised 
the importance of this iniectivo agent. 

0. The large annually recurring mortality from water-borne diseases, such 
as cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea requires further mention. In those inuni- 
cii>a] areas w'hich are fortunate enough to be provided with protected water- 
supplies, outbreaks of cholera seldom if ever occur, and this fact gives the 
clue to the prevention of those devastating periodic epidemics of which the 
Madras Presidency has had long and bitter experience. The high incidence 
of dysentery and diarrhoea can be ascribed chiefly to the low standard of 
general sanitation, and until the rural population develops a sanitary con¬ 
science and raises the prevailing low sanitary standard, it is very improbable 
that any improvement in the sickness and death rates for these dirt diseases 
will take i^lace. Const'rvancy arrangements in most rural communities are 
entirely absent, and, even where they do exist, are of an extremely primitive 
nature. The banks of rivers and tanks are the favourite resorts for purposes 
of nature, and, as a result, not only are the only available water-supplies 
grossly infected, but soil pollution exists everywhere. It is curious that this 
should be tolerated in a predominantly Hindu population, whose religious 
teachers have centuries ago laid down strict injunctions prohibiting such 
insanitary practices, 

7. Small-pox is another infection which yearly causes thousands of deaths. 
The high incidence of this easily preventible disease is chiefly due to ignorance 
and superstition. Many cases are wilfully concealed n-nd deaths from small- 
])Ox are registered under “ fevers” and “other causes” in order that village 
officers and the families concerned may avoid the “troublesome” visits of 
public health officers and vaccinators. As a result, outbreaks which could 
have been easily stamped out, if early notification to the Public Health 
Department had been made, are only discovered when the infection has l)ecome 
so widespread that it can be no longer concealed. So long as superstitous 
fear of the ivrath of the goddess Manamma controls action, so long will 
like difficulties Ikj experienced. 

8. It has been estimated that in this Presidency as many as 17*5 maternal 
deaths occur per 1,000 births, as compared with the (jorresponding figure of 
4*0 maternal deaths per 1,000 births in England. Thousands of women are 
therefore needlessly sacrificed year after year because skilled medical attend¬ 
ance is not available and because the custom is to depend on the barbarous 
services of the barber-midwife or c/ai, who, steeped in superstition, carries 
on her profession without let or hindrance and in complete disregard of the 
simplest precautions against sepsis. 

9. The problem of malaria is one which is of vital importance to a large 
proportion of the rural inhabitants of the Presidency. The malarial parasite 
is probably the correct cause of death in a very large number of the deaths 
registered under “ fevers.” In a number of districti^ tlie malaria death rate 
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is very high, and the amount of chronic invalidism produced By the malarial^ 
parasite must diminish to an enormous extent the potential productive capa-- 
city of the rural population. Notwithstanding the tremendous moral and 
physical deterioration known to be produced by this infection, however, no* 
preventive measures on a scale commensurate with the economic importance 
of the disease have so far been attempted. Malarial surveys have been made* 
in a somewhat spasmodic fashion since 1910 in small areas which were especially 
brought to notice, and during the last three years, the epidemiological units 
maintained at the King Institute, Guindy, have carried otit a fair number 
of small surveys at the request of various departments of Government, such 
as the Forest Department, Public Works Department, etc. These surveys 
have indicated the great necessity for preventive work, and the appointment of 
a malariologist, who 'would work in with the Government of India scheme for an 
All-TruHa anti-malarial organisation, is under consideration. There can be 
no doubt that malaria causes enormous havoc among the cultivators in largo 
areas of the Presidency, and the control of this disease is one of the most 
urgent problems for which available funds should be allotted. 

The distribution of quinine is also very desirable, and in the absence of 
definite anti-malarial schemes, the use of this drug should be widely encouraged. 
Quinine, however, is practically a Dutch monopoly, and for some years has 
commanded an exorbitant price in the open market, so that its issue, free 
of cost or at a [»rice within the means of the people, is largely a question 
of finance. 

10. Finally, mention must be made of the great increase, which has occurred” 
during the last 10—20 years, in the incidence of tuberculosis, and especially 
of that form known as I'hthasis, although few accurate figures arc available. 
Here, again, ignorance of the simplest rules of hygienic living and of the 
causes and mode of spread of the disease is largely responsible. Overcrowding 
of large families in badly-constructed and ill-ventilat<od houses ivS only too 
common, and the rigid exclusion of ‘‘night-air*’ increases the chances of 
infection. 

11. These paragraphs will perhaps be sufficient indication of the problems 
which lie before the Public Health Department of this Presidency in its fight 
against disease. Tt now^ remains to describe “ the measures which have beeir 
taken in the past and are now being taken to ameliorate ” these conditions. 

12. Prior to the inUoduction of the District Health Scheme in 1922 and' 
1923, no co-ordinated svsrem of Public Health administration existed in this 
Presidency. The executive head of the Public Health Department con.sisted'” 
of a Director of Public Health with one Assistant Director up to 1918, and 
suhseijuently three assistants with territorial jurisdictions. The Government 
maintained eight .itinerating cholera parties—each consisting of an Assistant- 
Burgeon and ten trained Sanitai^ Inspectors—to deal wuth cholera epidemics 
in rural areas. One huudred and nine additional trained Sanitary Inspectors, 
called Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination, supervised the uork of rural 
vaccinators and did their best to control outbieaks of .small-pox. In districts 
exposed to plague, Collectors employed temporary staffs of Plague Inspectors, 
these being paid partly from provincial funds and partly from the funds of 
the local boards. Under the Local Boards Act (1920), all local bodies are 
compelled to maintain a staff of vaccinators, and a few Boards voluntarily 
employed Banitary Inspectors for general sanitation work. The wastage in- 
volvoci in the maintenance of a separate trained staff for each epidemic disease* 
was enormous, and, moreover, there was no authority in the district to co¬ 
ordinate the work of the various sanitary staflPs employed. The Collector w^as 
responsible for plague, the cholera partie.s were sent out by the Director of 
public Health, whilst vaccinators were under the control of the local bodie.s, 
and the work of the Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination could be inspected only 
about once every two or three years by the Director of Public Health or his - 
assistants. The District Medical and Sanitary Officer was the recognised 
adviser to local bodies in public health questions, but this officer could devote 
only a very small part of his time to sanitary work. 
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13. With the introduction of the Health Scheme in every district in 1923^ 
the position completely changed. The three Assistant Directors of Public 
Health were each placed in charge ot a bureau in the office of the Director of 
Public Health, and territorial jurisdiction was abolished. A trained Health 
Officer was appointed lo each district to be ii; complete charge of the Public 
Health administration, and, in each taluk, at least one Health Inspector works 
under the immediate supervision and control of the District Health Officer. 
The work of the vaccinators employed by local bodies is regularly supervised 
by both Health Officer and Health Inspector, as these officers are obliged to 
tour at least 20 days every month. 

The duties of the Health staff may be suininarised as follows; — 

(1) Investigation and control of all outbreaks of communicable disease 

in rural areas. 

(2) Supervision of vaccination and all preventive measures, hitherto 

attended to by special siafls. 

(3) Supervision and improvement of the registration of vital statistics. 

(4) Drafting of plans and estimates for simple sanitary projects and 

taking steps to remedy defects in village drainage and water 
supplies 

<5) Systematic health propaganda work by means of lantern lectures, 
cinema lectures and demonstrations. 

<6) In the event of outbreaks of cholera, plague or malaria, the disin¬ 
fection of water-supplies, etc., treatment of early cases, rat 
destruction and plague inoculation, mosquito reduction and the 
distribution of quinine. 

{7) The investigai'‘on of hookworm infestation and other similar para¬ 
sitic infections. 

(8) Co-operation with the district health staffs of neighbouring districts 
and States on receipt of information of the outbreak of infectious 
disease there, and, in the event of the appearance of infectious 
disease of a serious nature, the localisation of the disease with the 
aid, when nec*essary, of the staff of the adjoining districts. 

14. The District HeaHh Scheme is now complete, 24 District Health Officers 
nnd 248 Health Inspectors being employed These are all Government ser¬ 
vants, their servit-es being placed at the disposal of local bodies to carry out 
the provisions of the Local Boards Act (1920), dealing with the health, safety 
and convenience of the rural population. A great deal of opposition was 
at first raised to the new scheme, but the work of the last three years 
has proved its worth, and the almost universal cry at present is for exten¬ 
sions to its activities. Even with 32 additional Health Inspectors sanctioned 
durng the present year, many of the Inspectors* ranges are unwieldy, 
either in extent or in population, and when epidemics, such as cholera, 
break out, large temporary additions to the preventive staff are necessary. 
Under the Local Boards Act the expenditure incurred for epidemic preven¬ 
tion and on account of improvements in rural sanitation must be borne 
by the local bodies themselves. In many cases, warnings regarding approach¬ 
ing epidemics are ignored until the infection has become widespread, and 
as an excuse for refusing to carry out even the simplest recommendations 
made by the Health staffs, the plea of “ lack of funds ** is constantly em¬ 
ployed. At the same time, slow progress is being made, but attention is 
in this connection invited to the accompanying ** Memorandum on the Future 
Developments of the Public Health Service ** which was prepared a few 
months ago. This memorandum explains in detail some of the diffioulties 
experienced and it seems unnecessary to reiterate here what is already in 
printed form. 

16. Since the reorganisation of the Public Health Department three years 
ago, the investigation and control of epidemic disease has naturally received 
most attention. 
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Although the anticipated periodic outburet of cholera in 1924 and 1025^ 
caused nearly 96^000 deaths, it is safe to say that at least as many more were^ 
successfully prevented, especially when it is remembered that during the pr^ 
vious epidemic wave of 1918 over 128,000 persons perished from cholera in 
that year alone* Moreover, the new organisation has been able to effect 
successful sanitary control of the large number of fairs and festivals which are- 
held all over the Presidency. In a few centres, although some cases of cholera 
have occurred, the prompt measures taken by the District Health staffs have- 
been sufficient to prevent any spread bf the disease such as frequently occurred 
prior to 1922. 

In the Government Budget for 1925-26, a sum of Rs. 6i lakhs was provided 
for the improvement of rural water-supplies and village roads. The unspent 
balance of this sum was reallocated to the districts in the budget for 1926-27. 

16. During 3922 and 1923, the Madras Presidency for the first time experi¬ 
enced an epidemic of relapsing fever, which threatened to decimate the village 
populations of several districts. So successfully was the preventive campaign 
carried through that by the end of 1923 the infection had entirely disappeared 
and the few minor outbreaks which have appeared since have been speedily 
stamped out. 

17. The progress of vaccination has been very marked, owing to the better 
system of supervisory control and the groat improvement effected by the King 
Institute in the maniifacture of vnccine lymph. In 1924, over 2,000,000 per¬ 
sons were successfully vaccinated, and the figure for 1925, which is not yet 
available, is also estimated to reach this figure. The success rate which had* 
fallen to about 60 per cent, in 1921 has during the Last two years been between 
95 and 99 per cent. Tlio effect of the increased degree of protection to the 
(jonmiunity will he evident only in future years, but it does not seem to be toe 
ojitimistic to state that, if similar work is done during the next ten years, 
small-pox epidemics will cease to be a danger to the people of this Presidency, 

18. The new District Health staffs have been constantly urged to effect 
improvement in the registration of births and deaths, and the fact that the 
average registered birth-rate has increased by 7*9 per mille of population in 
the last five years is evidence that the vital statistics of this Province are now 
mucli more reliable than they have ever been. It is universally recognised 
that the basis of all Public Health activities rests on accurate registration of 
vital occurrences, but, although much has been accomplished, a great deal 
still remains to be done in this direction. 

39. The inception of organised measures for the spread of knowledge in 
matters relating to public health really dates from the inauguration of the 
District Health Scheme in 1923. Since then the education of the public in 
health matters has received ever-increasing attention. Health propaganda 
work is one of the routine duties of tho health staffs and is regularly conducted 
in the villages visited by thoni. The methods employed include not only 
formal lectures, lantern demonstrations and lessons in the village schools, but 
also informal and friendly talks with the villagers. In many places the local 
newspapers have been made the medium for the spread of information, and 
large numbers of informatory articles and paragraphs have been published. 
The attention of the public has also been sought through the medium of health 
dramas, many of these being remarkably w^ell presented. 

20. A perusal of the annual reports submitted by Health Officers, and those 
dealing with the National Health and Baby Week celebrations, indicates the 
far-reaching degree to which health propaganda measures are now’^ being carried 
out all over the Presidency. It has been suggested that funds spent on this 
branch of public health work is money wasted. To this criticism, it is suffi¬ 
cient to point out that public health is dependent upon personal hygiene and 
the day-by-day individual practice of the principles of preventive medicine, 
and that, moreover, if general education is an affair of the State, so much the 
more is education in matters of health. 

21. During 1926, 52,100 lectures were delivered in 86,800 centres, the total 
audiences numbering approximately 2,900,000, Of the lectures, 3,200 were* 
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illiistrated by means of lantern slides* Displays of picture posters and the 
distribution of illustrated leaflets made the lectures more impressive and 
;attractive. 

From the report of the Madras Health Council for 1925-26, it is learned 
that 90,000 posters referring to eight subjects and 3,000,000 leaflets dealing 
with twelve different subjects were issued; 2,786 new lantern slides were pre- 
gpared and issued on loan; and 2,500 slides were prepared for local bodies. 
Fifteen lanterns were in constant circulation on loan, while eighteen lanterns 
were supplied to local bodies during the year. Seventy-seven miniature health 
exhibitions were also held on the occasions of large fairs and festivals. The 
value of pictorial exhibits as a means of education is being more and more 
.appreciated, and much mor« could be done if every Health Tnsi>ector was 
supplied with a lantern and slides. This ideal is being constantly brought to 
rthe notice of local bodies. 

22. The medical inspection of school children is a subject which has been 
•discussed for several years past. Only recently has Government ordered the 
compulsory i)ispectiou of all pupils attending secondary schools, but it would 
1)6 to the great advantage of the whole Presidency if this order were extended 
■to all primary schools, as the medical inspections concerned would draw atten¬ 
tion to many disabilities, and would also he an object lesson to the children in 
eoiineotion with maintenance of health. 

23. Probably, the greatest lasting good can be effected by teaching the youth 
of the country, and in as many ais 3,5<3() schools, lectures, dialogues and dramas 
were given. In many places health lectures were arranged as part of the 
programme at Teachers’ A.ssociations meetings. 

The following table gives comparative figures for 1924 and 1925: — 


Year. 

1 

Number 

of 

lectures 

given. 

! 

. Number j 
of 1 

lantern 
shows. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

audience. 

Activities 

in 

1 schools. 

ExUbitioufi 
at fairs 
' and 

festivals. 



Districts, 




1 

1024 . . . ! 

33,8W 

840 

1,S54.000 

1,261 

51 

11925 . . . ! 

52,073 

3,260 

2,874,000 

3,r>21 

77 


Municipalities. 



! 

11924 . . i 

■ 1,588 1 

222 

33,7i)0 

: 


1925 

2 , 69 ] 

792 

231,770 

800 



These sufficiently illustrate the additional amount of propaganda work 
carried out in municipal and rural areas during the past two years, and from 
the reports made by District Health Officers it is evident that it has already 
'borne fruit, c.gf., in demands for vaccination, protective inoculation, etc. 

24. -Propaganda work, under the aegis of the Madras Health Council, has 
grown to such an extent, and the work has become so heavy and complicated, 
that the time has come when local bodies may legitimately be asked to 
.acknowledge their indebtedness for the success of their health week celebra¬ 
tions by making grants to the Health Council. In this way, stifficient funds 
■would be made available for the employment of suitable photographers, artists 
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and appliances, making it possible to produce new and up-to-da^ literature, 
posters and slides. Local bodies make heavy demands for supplies of propa¬ 
ganda materials, and it seems only reasonable that they should a^ist with 
money for the production of that material. Two alternatives remain; either* 
a large curtailment in the activities of the Health Council in order that its 
budget allotments may not be exceeded, or the appointment of a separate 
officer in the office of the Director of Public Health to deal with the whole 
work now done by the Madras Health Council and the Health Propaganda 
Board. 

25. The inauguration of the National Health and Baby Week move¬ 
ment in this Presidency has brought the activities of the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment and the principles of hygiene and well-being to the notice of the rural 
population even in the most remote tracts. The Health Week has now been 
conducted during each of the last three years. All local bodies are advised to 
organise cominiitees and, in particular, to enlist the co-operation and assist¬ 
ance of as many ladies as possible. A model programme for the week was 
drawn up by the Director of Public Health and circulated to all local bodies 
for their guidance. Funds amounting to over lls. 86,000 were raised by public 
subscription, and, generally speaking, an increasing readiness to contribute 
towards the expenses of the ^*Week’’ has become apparent, so that the total 
expenditure for the Presidency must have amounted to considerably more than 
a lakh of rupees. The interest aroused by these celebrations has been immense 
and that they are appreciated is evident from the over-increasing support 
given to the movement hy the public. ‘‘Health and Baby Week” has, in 
fact, api)oaled to the general populace in a way which has not been equalled 
by any other mo\'emcnt. All District and Municipal Health Officers have been 
reminded that the enthusiasm roused during the Health Week should not be 
allowed to vane, but that vigorous propaganda work should be continued 
throughout the year, if the best results arc to be obtained. Efforts are con¬ 
stantly being made to get local bodies to provide their Health Inspectors with 
magic lanterns and slides. Many have complied with this demand, but many 
more have made no response, and the lanterns and slides available with the 
Madras Healtli Council are constantly out on loan, and it has been impossible 
for the Health Council to comply with anything like the demands made on it 
for its lanterns, slides, literature, posters and leaffets. An endeavour is now 
being made to obtain pecuniary aid from Local Boards for the further develop 
ment of the Madras Health Council’s work. The response has been fair, hut 
it must be recognised that the preparation of propaganda materials requites 
liberal grants, and the sum of Bs. 8,000 given by Government goes a very 
little way to prepare even the literature and posters in half a dozen different 
vernaculars in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of 43 millions of people. 
Although, therefore, it may be confidently asserted that a very promising 
beginning lias been made with the health propaganda campaign^ it will not 
be possible to make any rapid advance until additional funds are available. 
It may here be mentioned that the Ankylostomiasis Campaign of the Inter¬ 
national Health Board has contributed largely to this w’ork and has done a 
great deal to awaken the masses to a realisation of the need for healthier and 
more sanitary surroundings. 

26. The type of education in vogue in this Presidency is more or less of 
an academical nature and the scope of technical education is very limited. If 
the educated people of the present day would return to their villages and 
devote attention to agriculture, instead of wandering about the towns un¬ 
employed, they might apply their general knowledge to agricultural problems 
and help the uneducated ryot to improve his antiquated methods. In olden 
days, the village was practically a self-contained unit having institutions con¬ 
ducive to the promotion of every sphere of life. This system has almost entirely 
disappeared. The masses remain uneducated, there is very little co-operation 
and even less of the spirit of the helping hand, whilst poverty is extreme. 
The absentee landlord frequently visits his villages only to demand his rents 
and takes little interest in the health or welfare of his tenants. This attitude 
was demonstrated in remarkable fashion in Tanjore district in 1922, when 
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relapsing fever swept over a large area. Many of the poor cultivators, who 
had passed successfully through attacks of the disease, died of starvation during 
the prolonged convalescence which is the normal sequel of this disease, because 
of their inability to earn money and because the mirasidars declined to ad¬ 
vance cither money or grain to their wretched dependants. 

In villages where ignorance and poverty abound, it would be unreasonable 
to expect any decent standard of sanitation. Beuco the absence of any con¬ 
servancy arrangements and the universal contamination of tanks and wells 
with human filth. 

27. The question of medical relief may receive brief mention. During the 
past year, a scheme of subsidising ineclica) practitioners, on condition that 
they settle down in rural villages, has been introduced by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, and although it ivS too soofi to give any opinion regarding its ultimate 
success, there can be no doubt that, properly developed, it would be a great 
boon to many thousands of the people who are unable to spare the time to 
travel long distances to henclquarter hospitals and dispensaries in order to 
obtain medical aid. 

In connection with the subject of maternity relief, the Madras Legislative 
Council has recently passed a Nurses' and Midwjves’ Registration Bill, but 
it remains to be seen whether this measure will effect any improvement. 
Extended measures for maternity relief are urgently required, as witness the 
fact that for every 1,000 registered births in this Presidency during 1925 only 
64 W’omen received skilled attention during labour. During the past three to 
four years, the Madras Presideney Maternity Relief and Child Welfare Asso¬ 
ciation has endeavoured to stimulate local bodies to take some interest in th’s 
question, and at the present time oS such centres are actively at work. The 
great majority of these, how^ever. are in the larger towuis, and, so far, ])racti- 
cally nothing in this direction has been done for the women who 1i\e in rural 
tracts. If material death rates and inlai\1 mortality rates arc to ho reduced, 
relief centres must be opened in hundreds instead of in units. Very little 
response has been obtained from local bodies to the momoranda on the subject 
issued by the Ptiblic Health Department, and one can only hope that the now 
interest in public health resulting from the repeated celebration of Health 
and Baby Week will eventually rouse the jjublic to a realisation of the need 
.for a far wuder organisation in maternity relief and child w*elfare work. In 
only one district in the Pro^idency lias a trained liealth visitor been employed, 
ami this is all the more disappointing as her sticcessful w'ork lias showm the 
great pos<.ibilities of tlii.^ branch of public health activity. 

28. In the averag<* village in this Presidency, therefore, the conditions are 
altogether deplorable. Dwelling hoxises are badly constructed, devoid of light 
and ventilation. Verandas and eaves are us€‘d as cattle sheds, and cowdung 
and house refuse is accumulated in the close vicinity of the houses. Jn thc^ 
few villages which have got more than one source oi w'ater-supply, no parti¬ 
cular well or tank is reserved for the supply of drinking w'ater. and pollution 
by w^ashing, bathing, ablution by the indiscriminate use oi every kind of 
w^ater-pot, and by .'mnnal and liuman organic matter is universal. The lack 
of any kind oi clj*ain permits of the stagnation of sullage and washing water, 
and the toriiialion of pool- in e\ery depres«:ion during the rainy w^eathcr 
imreases tiie unh(‘althines!- oi the village-siie. Cactus and prickly-pear are 
nllow’ed to overgrow every vacant plot oxving to the entire lack of the coniinu- 
nnl s]»irit, and thc^e gi’owths afford ample shelter for committal of nuisance, 
so that every corner becomes a latrine and soil pollution is ubiquitous. Not 
only does the average ryot fail to aiiprenaie Ihe loss to bis land involved in 
the use of cowdung as fuel, but he is, with few’ exceptions, entirely opposed 
to the idea of utilising night-soil as a manure. As a consequence his fields 
become poverty-stricken, and he himself suffers from hookworm and other 
infections. An attempt has recently been made to constitute ** model 
villages ” in certain taluks on which any available Local Board funds may be 
spent on improvements. These are meant to sot an examine to others in the 
district, but it will be long before this effort bears fruit. 
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29. Sanitation in the real sense of the temi, therefore, simply does not 
exist in rural areas. tJnder the Local Boards Act, the subject is one which 
falls under the province of the local bodies themselves; but it is really as 
much the concern of Government. A definite programme of rural sanitation 
is required, if human health, human efficiency and human happiness is to be 
the peoples’ lot. From the public health standpoint therefore agricultural 
prosperity depends on the following: — 

(?) Improved and protected watcr-supplie.s. 

(?i) The introduction of conservancy arrangements by which soil polIiN 
tion may ba reduced. 

(Hi) Improved housing conditions. 

dr) A wide extension of medical relief, particularly with reference to 
diseases like hookworm and malaria, where specific treatment 
can l>e given; medical inspection of school children. 

(r) Tn relation to (ir), the expansion of a public liealth laboratory 
service is urgently nece.ssary. 

(vi) Education with special reference to the principles of hygiene and 
civic rc^sponsibility in relation to public health. 

(ni) A wide campaign in health propaganda, special attention being 
devoted to school children. 

iilii) Extended provision for maternity relief and child welfare. 

Af vinaiLUKhnn o??- the Vuinrr I)fV('lop?nents of the Pnhlir Health Serdcc. 

^Suhraiiicd to the Govciutnc?tt of Machaf^A 

1. Early in 11123, when the Govermnent completed the schem*' of placing 
a traine<l Health Officer in every district of the Presidency, an advance was 
made which, in most countries, and certainly in mo.vt Provinces of India, has 
not yet been accomplished. Tt has been very generally recognised that such 
a scheme is one of the essentials in building up a rural health service worthy 
of the name, as it is inipos.sible for the chief executive''of Government, i.c., 
the Director of Public Health and his Assistants, wdiose duties should be 
entirely advisory and supervisory, to attend to the multifarious administrative 
and technical details that arise daily in each district. 

During the last tivo years fortunately there has been no interference wuth 
the scheme, and generally speaking, the District Health Service has been 
allowed to consolidate its position and has proved of great use in many difier- 
ent directions. Indeed many of those who originally opposed its introduction 
have come to rc^ogni^e its value and have U'.ked for its ext^msion. 

2. A complete District Health Service, however, necessarily consists of 
more than a Health Officer and a few Health Inspectors, and the questions 
may be asked, “ Is the full value of the District Health Service being obtained 
now?,” and if not, ” How can full value for the expenditure be obtained? ” 
My reply to the first question is in the negative: This memorandum has been 
prepared in order to lay before Government a reasoned reply to the second, 

3. It is obvious that the Office of Director of Public Health must bo 
exjianded sooner or later to accommodate a numlior of additional bureaus 
dealing writh such subjects as (1) Tuberculosis, (2) Venereal Diseases, (3) 
Malaria, (4) Medical Trspeorion of schools and school children, (5) Medical 
Entomology, <6) Health Propaganda, (7) Rural Wauitation and (8) Child \Vel* 
fare and Maternity Relief: with possible further extensions in coniiectiou 
with Industrial Hygiene, Port Hygiene, and Food Control. It is not ex¬ 
pected, nor wTmld it b<* rea.sonable to expect, that all these expansions will 
be carried out even within the next lew years, but nevertheless they must be 
kept in view if the ideal scheme ib eventually to be evolved, 

4. Tt is not possible for an officer, houxiver well trained, to go into a district 
and accomplish definite results without first having definite plans and the 
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organisation through which the necessary measures for the improvement and 
protection of the public health may be conducted in logical sequence and in 
proper relation one to the other. Public Health matters cannot be dealt 
with properly by attacking one phase of the problem without considering the 
possible relation it may have to the problem as a whole, and the sooner it 
is gonerallj" recognised that no special line of health work is complete within 
itself, that the whole problem of health and disease is so inter-related and 
complex that it is impossible to make satisfactory progress along one line 
unless it is conducted in a definite relation w'ith all others, the sooner will 
waste of time, effort and money be avoided. 

5. To illustrate this general thesis, it may be remarked that, since its 
introduction, most of the time and energies of the District Health Service 
have been devoted to the control of epidemics, for example, cholera, plague, 
small-pox and relapsing fever. Obviously the more logical process should be 
the prevention of such diseases, and it is along that line that the future general 
development of the Public Health Department must be made. Isolated efforts 
conducted with no definite object in view except, say, the prevention of further 
cholera deaths in an infected village, will result in little that is of permanent 
value. As long as the general health of the public is constantly menaced, as 
a result of complete lack of conservancy or even of improper conservancy, 
and as long as w^ator-supplies remain impure, it is mere building on sand ” 
to atiein])t general improvement in public health. \Miat is wanted is not 
only a definite programme for general rural sanitation, but a clear indication 
of the part to bo played respectivt^ly by Government and by local bodies. That 
Government lias definite obligation.s to meet in the development and mainten¬ 
ance of Local Health Services, there can bo no question. It is the duty of 
Government, for instau(;e, to contribute towards the salary of the District 
Health Officer an amount sufficient to compensate for such services as he is 
required to perform for the Government Public Health Department. Govern¬ 
ment should also contribute towards the supjiort of loi'al health measures the 
proportionate share uhich the State owe.s the district foi its work in the 
prevention of the inter-distnet spread of disease. The former obligation has 
been recognised in that Government now jiay 76 per cent, of the salaries of 
all Health Officers. Were Government to admit its resiionsibility as regards 
the latter, there is no doubt but that much more could he done in connection 
with the control of e])idomic disease, 

6. It is probably correct to say that nothing in the Presidency is more 
urgently required than safe and adequate rural water-supplies. Only then 
can diseases like cholera and the dysenteries and diarrhoeas be tackled in real 
earnest. The Public Health Department has during recent years devoted 
considerable time and thought to the investigation of foci of infection m 
regards water-borne disease, and the information now available would be of 
immense use, if Government and local bodies could set apart, year by year, 
definite sums for the improvement and ijrotection of water-supplies at these 
foci and along the usual known routes of spread of infection. The question 
is not of parochial interest; it is, on the other hand, one which intimately 
affects the wh Die Presidency. For example, the provision of good drinking 
water at such centres as Palni and Tadpatri municipalities ought to he dealt 
with from the Presidency point of view, and the schemes liberally subsidised 
from Government funds, if indeed, the Government do not bear the whole 
cost. Moreover, all expenditure on rural water-supplies, especially when 
supplemented with Government grants such as have been made this year, 
should be controlled in the light of the knowledge at the disposal of the Public 
Health Department, so that the most urgent works from the point of view 
of water-borne disease may be taken up first. The improved water-supplies 
<o be established, nnd the order in which they should be taken up, depend 
intiT^iy upon local (conditions, and can best be determined by the Public 
Health Department in consultation with the local District Health Officers. 

7. During the last few years the International Health Board of the Bock- 
feller Foundation have, in this Presidency, conducted a campaign against 
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hookworm, and, in addition to general surveys made in different districts, 
have carried on intensive propaganda in certain areas* The Government no 
doubt have supported this campaign with money grants, but there is a 
danger of the policy of the International Health Board being lost sight of. 
Their work is intended to educate the people among whom they labour to see 
the necessity of introducing.a system of rural sanitation. It is with the hope 
that an impulse may be created among the peox)les of this country towards 
the abolition of present insanitai-y conditions that the International Health 
Board stands ready to give assistance. The avowed x>urpose of that organisa¬ 
tion, The well-being of mankind throughout the world,” can be 

initiated in no better way in jilaces like India, where such a large {iroportion 
of the population is without any knowledge of hygiene, and where conse¬ 
quently there can be no sentiirieni in favour of preventive medicine, than 
through the medium of hookworm demonstrations. In the case of hookworm 
disease, the parasite, its life cycle, the process of infection and its effect on 
the individual can be easily demonstrated to the most ignorant individual, 
and, as enteric fever, cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea all result from the 
same insanitary practices, the teaching of the principle of hookworm infectioi: 
teaches at the same time the principles involved in the prevention of all 
other diseases that arise as a result of improi)er disposal of human excreta. 
But ail this is merely a means to an end. So far as Madras Presidency is 
concerned, the hookworm campaign has so far not resulted in any permanent 
iniproi emeut, because there has been no jiractieal response to the repeated 
warnings as to the danger ol soil pollution, and the necessity for the con¬ 
struction and proper use of suitable f)rivate and f)ublic latrines. This is not 
wholly the fault of local bodies, but whatever the cause, the time has now 
come foi‘ making a move, and it is suggested that the move ought to be ini¬ 
tiated by Government setting aside a sum of money yearly for this purpose 
In several instances District and I'aluk Boards have already sanctioned vary¬ 
ing amounts in their amnia) budgets lor rural conservancy, so that the need 
Ini' such <‘\))enditlire is ht'gmniug to b(‘ recognised. Mr. Foidkos, President, 
District Board, Madura, before whom the suggested scheme has been laid, has 
agreed to provide Bs. 20,IKK).—provided Government give a grant of equal 
amount.—lor the jirovisioii of suitable latrines in stdected villages and unions 
in his district. 

To start with, a small group ol two to three districts might be selected, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, and if the hookw^onn campaign were 
<X)iK;eiitrated there, and Government assistance were given in the form of half 
grants, the advantages of a hygenic* system of night-soil disposal and the bene¬ 
fits to health whicli accrue therefrom would he brought to the direct notice of 
the rural population. Not only would the districts eoucerned benefit but 
others would quickly see the advantages. In any case, something practical 
tow^ards a general scheme of improved rural sanitation would be initiated, and 
the International Health Board would be encouraged to carry on in the Presi¬ 
dency and possibly expand their programme of work. 

The scheme deals only wdth a very jiriinitive health measure, but one must 
start with pniiiitive measurch in a t>opulatioii w^hose knowdedge of public* 
health is primitive. At the same time, although primitive, it is none the 
less fundamental in the eoiistruetion of any xniblic health scheme. Later on, 
larger schemes can be develojicd. Only too often has it been the tendency to 
start with the larger schemes and neglect the simpler measures,—a tendency 
which has frequently defeated the object in view. 

It must be remembered, of course, that construction and ma'intcnauce of 
latrines means a permanent staff of some kind, but local bodies, if they were 
assisted in the construction expenditure, would probably be willing to face 
the expenditure on staff. The District Health Officers and their staff would 
also have here something tangible to work at, and the general effect on the 
whole department would bo not only stimulating but lasting. The suggestion 
is also made that in many casf*s the villagers might be willing and able to 
build these latrines themselves, and where this w^as found impracticable, small 
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local contractors could possibly be got to do the work cheaply. The Registrar* 
General of Paiichayats would very probably 1^ able to advise regarding the 
introduction of the scheme in areas where panchayats have been constituted. 
Further grants from Government would be necessary for further extensions 
of such a system. The point to be emphasised, however, is the early allotment 
of a grant in order that a start may be made during the present financial year. 

8. Decentralisation was a popular topic amongst politicians in England in 
the second half of last century and the idea seems to have spread to this 
Presidency only in 1908 when a Decentralisation Committee made a report. 
The recommendations made by this Committee, however, with regard to 
vaccination, public health and sanitation were only embodied in the Local 
Boards Act of 3920 and by that time, it had been proved that decentralisation 
could be carried much too far. In 1872, the Public Health Act in England 
established as many as 1,857 local sanitary authorities, and experience in 
health administration and otlier forms of governance have proved the grave 
disadvantages of small units of Local Oovernmont and the trend has been to 
enlarge them. The following paragraph is taken from the Presidential Address 
friven in July 1925 to the Sanitary Congress by Sir George Newman, K.C.B., 
Chief Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health: — 

“ The Poor Lavr Amendment Act of 1834 reduced the units of poor law 
administration from 10,500 to 060; the Education Act of 3902 reduced the 
unit of education administration from 2,469 school boards to 318 local edu¬ 
cation authorities; the new Rating and Valuation Bill would reduce the units 
of local rating from 12,882 to 648. These reductions iin(iuestionably make 
for efficiency and economy. The next stop, and of its iirgency there is general 
agreement, is to reduce the 1,900 local health authorities in a similnr drastic 
way, co-ordinating the duties of the smaller ones with those of the larger ones. 
We must not forget that the present scheme of local sanitary authorities (now 
50 years old) has rendered great pioneer service and has given sanitation an 
invaluable local setting. But under modorn conditions the disadvantages are 
overwhelming. In the smaller bodies there is all too often incompeterey^ 
both of personnel and officers, combined with inadequacy of remuneration of 
the officers; there is duplication of officer's and institutions leading to extra¬ 
vagances, waste and confusion; local and personal considerations predominate, 
with the result that self-interest is cultivated, vested interest created, and 
public interest neglected; and there is lack of uniformity and equality in the 
administration of Sanitary Law common to the whole State. Yet epidemic 
disease spreads through large communities rather than small and is not con¬ 
fined by parochial boundaries, e.g., it is impossible to grapple with small-pox 
or typhoid fevor if one small ai*ea differs from another in the practice or 
neglect of essential methods. Water-supply, sewerage, river pollution, and 
hospital provision must also be dealt with on a general, and not a particular 
scale. It is true, of course, that these features are characteristic of some of 
the smaller authorities only, but these smaller authorities are upwards of 1,000 
in number, and their disabilities are injuriously affecting the entire public 
health service of the nation. 

9. These sentences might well be applied to taluk boards in this Presidency 
and are deliberately quoted as a strong argument in favour of removing the 
subjects of “Public Health and Sanitation*’ from taluk board control and 
bringing then) once more under district boards. It has been found in practice 
that, with a district health officer under the president of the district board, 
with health inspectors distributed one to each taluk and vaccinators 
appi lilted and paid for by the taluk boards, effective control by the district 
health officer is ])racticnlly impossible. The dual control in this branch is 
the main reason why greater improveme.it in vaccination work has not been 
forthcoming, and so long as this anomalous position continues, so long will 
district health officers be unable to obtain proper co-ordination of the work 
in ^ho district. Moreover, practically every proposal made to these small local 
bodies by the Public Health Department is met with the reply that no funds 
are available, or that the board does not agree with the opinion of the Director 
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Health. If tjie change to district board control could be carried out. 
these dimculties would be greatly minimi'ied, dual control would disappear and 
the district health officer could, without delay, concentrate the whole or part 
of his district staff in any particular arsa in an emergency. The difficulties 
raised by this proposal are not insurmountable. If an Act is found defective 
it can always be amended. 

10. In the absence of a Public Health Act for India, the administration 
of public health labours under grave disabilities and it is high tune that such 
an Act, embodying the Public Health Regulations now distributed through’a 
number of minor Statutes, was added to the Laws in force in this country. 
In this cojiuection it may be remarked that the sections in the present Local 
Self-Govrenment Acts dealing with public health give local bodies much too 
free a hand in questions which affect not only the area included within their 
owji boundaries, but it may be the whole Presidency. The Public Health 
Department has purely advisory functions, but when its advice is rejected 
without reason, the department or the Governnieat should have statutory 
powers to compel recalcitrant local bodi»*s to take at least reasonable pre¬ 
cautions against infectious disease. It ought to be possible to compel a local 
body to carry out measures, which on th^ advice of the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment, Government consider necessary for the safety and welfare of the 
community. Moreover all local hoodies should be compelled by law to set aside 
yearly definite sums, or definite perceniages of income for the development 
of public health measures. TJie budgets ot district boards, municipalities, and 
of taluk hoards (if their existence is to be continued) should show exactly what 
percentage of the total income is being set aside for those pjirposes. The Acts 
in force require amendment in those directions. 

11. The writer, along with Mr. Gopa'aswami Ayyangar, spent many weeks 
during 1922 in preparing a %mluine of model by-laws dealing with practically 
every iiublic health section of the Local Self-Government Acts of 1920. He 
has yet to learn that these by-laws are being worked effectively or even that 
they have been adopted by more than a small minority of the local bodies of 
the Presidency. These by-laws were drawn up in accordance with present 
law, permission was granted to local bodies to modify them in accordance with 
local requirements, and, if they were applied properly, would be a tremendous 
lever in tlie hands of those anxious to improve local iasanitary conditions. 
The fact is that they are more or less of a dead letter, and it is subinitted that 
Government should compel local bodies to adopt a more active attitude in their 
application. Laws, rules, regulations and by-laws on paper are totally ineffect¬ 
ive without a vis a terjo compelling their piaetical application. The Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health should be a strongly centralised jmwerful organisation* ; 
the sanitary code upon >vhich its authority rests, should be modern in every 
particular. This Code should be incorporated, as already suggost‘-d, in an 
up-to-date Public Health Act. With the j.dvice of a Central Board of Health, 
nominated by the Government, the Direc tor of l^ublic Health should be em¬ 
powered to promulgate new* regulations, a*? they are deemed necessary\ and 
should have authority to insist on all pubMc health regulations being carried 
out by local bodies as strictly as is compatible wdth their financial position. 

12. In no instance perhaps is there more *Mack oi uniformity and equality 
in the administration of sanitary law common to the State,” than in connec¬ 
tion with the control of small-pcx. Go'^xinment has already been addressed 
on several occasions regarding the difficulticr ejqieriencod by the Public Health 
Department in connection wdth this disease owdug to the faid that “ ou€> small 
area differs from another in the practicx^ or neglect of essential methods.” 

IB. The problem of Malaria in the Presidency has so far been practically 
untouched, although one or two district health officers have made interesting 
and useful reports on the subject. With the help of the Indian Research 
Fund Association, it is hoped to carry out during the next year a general 

* Vide reply to question 14375 on page 508. 
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survey and to prepare maps showing the main danger zones. In various parts 
of the world reliance is placed upon quininisation for the control of malaria 
in endemic areas, and one or two district boards have made tentative efforts 
in this direction, but \he whole question is an immense one and will require 
very considerable expenditure if effective progress is to be made in stamping 
out this disease. So far it has been possible to obtain sanction only for one 
Malaria Unit, attached to the King institute. The inexpensive organisation 
has been in constant demand and further units urgently demand sanction. 
Moreover detailed investigations in ev^iy malarious area in the Presidency 
must be made in order to discover the Ivpes of malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
prevalent, because the different varieties of mosquito require different preven¬ 
tive measures. For this work the whole-time sendees of a trained Entomologist 
are necessary. There does not seem to he much doubt that malaria causes 
many deaths and a tremendous amount of sickness, and hy devitalisation of 
the individual lays him open lo attneks fitm other more insidious forms of 
disease such as tiiherculosis. 

14. Mention of this last disease leads o)'-o to ask if any worth-while results 
'ian be accomplished in the prevention of tnlierculosis. unless in the first place 
conditions affecting the spread of all the communicable diseases which lower 
the vitality and render the individual an easy victim to the tubercle bacillus 
are controlled. Safe milk supplies must be assured. Satisfactory methods 
of sewage disposal must be installed. Infants must bo properly reared in 
decent houses. Personal and school hygiene must he observed. Medical 
examination of school children must be made and defects and abnormalities 
corrected. Tn short, the control of tuberculosis is not a problem by itself. 
Rather is it a corollary to a large number of other Public Health problems, 
and will depend on all the varying activities which go to make up a well- 
balanced Public Health Department. It cannot be taken uj), in any case, 
until public sentiment demands it, and the factors such as defective drainage, 
defective ventilation and defective conservancy, which ensure a continuance of 
tuberculosis infection, are first eliminated. This does not moan that the 
treatment of persons suffering from tuberculosis should not be encouraged. 
The present Memorandum does not deal with the individual, but rather with 
what Carr Saunders calls the ^*herd,^’ by which ho means the “mass” of 
the population. 

35. In the same way the protection of the health of mothers and infants 
lies mainly in control of communicable disease^j, the provision of decent houses, 
safe w^ater and milk supplies, adequate methods of sewage disposal and a 
generally healthy environment. The money now being spent on Child Welfare 
Centres is perhaps useful as a method of education in the principles ol 
hygiene; it cannot be considered as money well spent so long as the infants 
and their mothers continue to live in slums without w'ater, wdthout drainage, 
without fresh air, and often without sufficient nourishment. 

16. This leads to another development of the Public Health Department 
which demands immediate extension. During the last few years more and 
more attention has been devoted to the education of the people in hygiene. 
** One thing is quite certain. We have reached a stage in the evolution of 
the Public Health when it is a necessity of further progress that we should 
create an enlightened opinion and carry it with us. This is necessary liccause 
there is a need of an ‘ impulse ' behind sanitary legislation and effective 
administration of it, and secondly because the public health is dependent upon 
personal hygiene and the day by day individual practice of the principles of 
Preventive Medicine. We must do more ourselves. 

17 There is no doubt that educational health work is one of the most 
effective and far-reaching forms of general education. If general edu^cation 
is an affair of the State, so much the more is education in matters of health, 
for the education of the people in the value of public health measures is the 
surest way to stimulate interest in this subject and to gam the financial 
support necessary to carry out modern sanitary measures. For three years 
pswt the Madras Health Council lias been struggling along with a scanty 
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budget Raided by the Red Crass Society) to do what it could in this direction, 
and it is surprising what has been done with the few thousands of rupees 
available. During the present year the Government sanctioned a recurring 
grant of Rs. 8,000 (Rs. 3,000 of which was earmarked especially for Health 
and Baby Week). It can be better imagined than described how far this 
sum will go in financing any adecjuate educational campaign for a population 
comprising nearly 43 millions of people and using at least half a doaen different 
tongues. It is now suggested that Government should establish as an integral 
part of the office of the Director of Public Health a Health Propaganda 
Section jn charge of a suitably qualified officer, taking over if necessary all 
the propc'rty and material in the hands of the Madras Health Council and 
giving i\ liberal grant for a wide OKpausion of the work now being done by 
the Health Council. As a matter of fact, apart from the enthusiastic help 
received from the two Chairmen, Sir Alexander McDoiigall and Dewan Baha¬ 
dur S. Bavanandam Pillai, and from Colonel Cunningham and some of his 
staff in the King Institute, the whole of the burden of work has fallen on 
the shoulders of members of the Public Health Department executive and 
they have given fieely ajid willingly of their leisure hours to carry out what 
has been done. It is neither fair nor right that this all-important branch of 
Public Health work—one which is now universally recognised as a necessity 
in all Public IlCsahh Departments—should be carried out by means of voluntary 
workers. No doubt as Sir George Newman states in the address from which 
quotations have already been made—it is the local authorities who should 
be mainly responsible for undertaking systematic educational health work 
suitable to the own districts, circumstances and needs/^ but in the 6})sence at 
of proper reeotjttifion of tlie importancte of this work by either taluk 
hoards or municipalities, it ih the duty of the Government to give the lead. 
This had nuh'cil hemi already iveognised by more tlinn one Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in India, and it ivS to he hoped that Madras—which has for so many 
years given the lead to the whole of India in mutiers sanitary—will not now 
fall behind. As the information afforded in this siddeet should be appro¬ 
priate, timely and correct,’^ it seems best that the propaganda material used 
should he ])repared under th(‘ direct supeiwision of those who are the expert 
advisers 1o Government on all Public Health questions. An additional point 
worth noting is tliat the material must be not only scientfically correct, but 
must he in sucli a form as to strike the imagination of those among whom it 
is intended to he used. The preparation of health propaganda is no simple 
task and the offictn* in charge requires particular qualifications which an* not 
easy to define. Tnereasod Government grants under this head are inevitable 
if the health propaganda campaign is to be effwtively carierd on and effectively 
extended. 

18. Finally, it lias already been proposed to Government ihat changes and 
improvements in the ionching of Hygiene are urgently called for. It is not 
proposed to enlarge further on this subject here. But it will not ho out of 
place to remark ih.at fclie Oalcuttn School of Tropical Medicine should he made 
use of for the further training of members of the District Health Service. 
Many of the officers in the service are young and keen, and a course such as is 
given there would he a great stimulus and would moreover be far less costly 
than periods of study spent in England. 

19. Judicious selection of the men best fitted for further study would have 
to be made, and these officers would then be capable of carodiig out the local 
cpidorniologicul and other enquiries which are so essential in connection with 
a number of diseases- It has been possible in a small way to stimulate a few 
of the present District Health Officers to efforts in this dir€>ction by personal 
visits and instructions, but this is hardly enough. A number of Health 
Officers should be specially trained, e,g,, in Vital Statistics, in Epidemiology, 
etc., so that they may be capable of carrying out special investigations in 
these and other subjects. Tf one was given a sound training in Entomology, 
for instance, he could take up the Entomological Surveys already referred to 
ill the paragraphs dealing with the Malaria problem* It is understood that 
if Government adopted the above suggestion, the International Health Board 
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would be prepared to consider a 60-~'50 grant in aid of the training. More* 
over it is also necessary to keep in mind that the International Health Board 
is willing to award yearly a number of scholarships in order to enable Health 
Officers in Government employ, or men guaranteed employment by Government 
on their return, to proceed to America or England to undergo a course of post¬ 
graduate stud 3 ’’ for one or more years. This is an opportunity for Indians 
which ought not to be lost, and it is proposed to put up the names of two 
or three young officers of the department in 192(1—27 whom the Government 
might UHefiilly recommend to the Government of India and the International 
Health }3oard for scholarships. The training thus obtained would be invalu¬ 
able, not o]ily to the individual officers themselves, but to the whole Public 
Health Department. If the Department is to make continued progress, it 
requires additional specialised workers, and these can host be obiainecl by 
recruitment from the present cadre of Health Officers. There are so many 
special problems awaiting investigation in the Presidency! 

20. The fundamental need for the Presidency is not the devcloi>ment of 
numerous specialities to ho introducjod into local communities or groups in- 
dependeiitl.v but for the establishment of an efficient district health service 
through which the public health activities of the district may Ijc conducted 
in logical sequence and with proper relation to each other. TUitil the advant¬ 
age of a single definite j)rogramme of health-work between Govornnient and 
the district is generally rt'cognisod, the isolated efforts which have so far been 
the cerniiion pradice will result in little of permanent value. Some of the 
more keen of the District Health Officers have already recognised the limit¬ 
ations now imposed on them by circumstances, and have expressed regret 
that so little permanent good comes of the efforts they have made. This is an 
attitude w’hieh is not only deplorable but one which the Government and the 
executive head of the Public Health Department must try to correct and at 
all costs at the earliest opportunity. It seems that the last two years have 
been long enough to ])ormit of the solidification of the foundations on which 
the new District Health Service was laid, and the time has now come for 
further building. If Government willingly or unwillingly postpone that fur¬ 
ther building, not only tvill the District Health Service become dislieartened 
and stale, but local bodies will lack confidence in the department and conti¬ 
nue to withhold .supjiort, and the g€*ueral public will remain confused and 
sceptical. 

21. It is hoped that what has been written above demonstrates with suffi¬ 
cient clearness some of the directions in which further development is possible 
and desirable. They cannot of course be all taken up at once, but for the 
convenience of Government the following brief snmmar.y has been prepared. 
Under A are included those schemes which should be taken up urgently 
and under B those which might reasonably be taken up as and when 
funds permit. 

22. S^lm/mary. — A. (?) The scheme outlined in paragraph 7 in connection 
with Iiural Sanitation is one which demands serious consideration and early 
sanction. It is probably the key to most of the other schemes. 

A. (iii) The suggestion made in paragraphs 5 and 6 for the provision of 
w^ater-supplies in towns and villages known to be foci for the spread of cholera 
should be favourably considered by Government in so far as grants are avail¬ 
able. Grants such as those made during the present year should be given 
only on the conditions laid down in these paragraphs. 

A. (Hi) Next in importance is the scheme described in paragraphs 18 and 
19 for the training of selected Health Officers either at Calcutta or in America, 
or in England. 

A. (iv) Almost equally important with the last is the provision of adequate 
funds for extension of the health propaganda work (paragraphs 16 and 17). 

A, (v) The provision of a Public Health Act for India or for the Presidency 
<paragraphs 10 and 11) and the amendment of the present Local -Self Govern¬ 
ment Acts (paragraphs 8 and 9) are allied subjects of great importance. 
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B ,—Extensions outlined in paragrapH 3 and the subjects briefly discussed 
in paragraphs 13, 14 and 15 are closely^ inter-related. In order, however, that 
the more important issues might not be lost sight of, no attempt has been made 
in the present memorandum to deal with those questions in any detail. When 
occasion arises, details will be provided. 

[T/if action propo^^ed to he taken hy the Governmeni of Madras on this 
Memorandum is stated in G, 0. No, 10S5-P. H., dated 18th June 1926, vide 
Appendix,'} 
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APPENDIX. 

0. 0. No, lOSOy V,ll,^ ilatPif IHfh Junf 1920. 

The Government have read with interest the memorandum submitted by 
the Director of Public Health on * the future develo]>ment of the Public 
Health Department * and generally approve the views of the I>irector as 
expressed in the memorandum. The problem in regard to the expansion of 
the activities of the Public Health Department is however as with other 
departments one of finance and the Government wish it to be understood 
that their general approval of the Director’s views do not in any way commit 
them to further financial obligations. Each proposal outlined by the Director 
in his memorandum w^heii submitted in a. detailed form will have to be 
subjected to a critical examination on its merits with due reference to the 
resources of the Presidency at the time, the other claims upon them, and the 
existing commitments of the Government. 

2. In the concluding paragraph of the memorandum, the Director has given 
a brief summary of tlic subjects wdiich he wishes to lay specificallv before the 
Government. He divides these into two classes • 

A. Those to wdiich he considers very early consideration should be given. 

B. Those with whicli he has at present purpasely made no attempt to 
deal in any detail in order that the more important issues should not be 
lost sight of in a mass of details of lesser importance. These pi’f>ceedi>igK 
therefore deal only with the points which the Director has included in 
Class A. 

The Government propose to state briefly the action wliich they have already 
taken or propose to take to give effect to the Director’s rccormneudations 
in regard to these. 

3. ii) Improvement of mmtaiion in villages by the construction of sanitary 
latrines—{paragraph 7 of the memorandum). —I’he Director of the Ankylosto¬ 
miasis Campaign has suggested that an intensive campaign should be (*,arried 
on in a few districts to educate people in the use of sanitary latrines, latrines 
being provided in sufficient numbers to meet the neerls of the population 
of the area selected. The point w^hich he wishes to emphasise is that the 
curative work of his party is not an end in itself. He states that, unless 
conditions are radically altered, people who have been cured of the hookworm 
disease will soon become re-infected and no permanent improvement in the 
public health will result. He considers that the object of his work is not 
merely to cure individuals but to effect a permanent improvement in sani¬ 
tation throughout the Presidency and this in his opinion can only be effected 
by inducing the people to adopt the habit of using sanitary latrines. Dr. 
Kendrick’s proposal w€ib placed before the Local and Municupul and Public 
Health Advisory Committees at a meeting held in December 1925, The mem¬ 
bers realised the desirability of making an attempt in the direction indicated 
by Dr. Kendrick, but at the same time recognised the immense difficulty of 
effecting a revolution in habits which have persisted for so long. The Com¬ 
mittees considered that no beneficial results w^ould accrue, unless the experi¬ 
ment was restricted in the first instance to a very small area and they 
were of opinion that the proper course was for the Director of Ankylostomiasis 
Campaign with the aid of the Director of Public Health, the President of a 
District Board and the Begistrar General of Panchayais to try to p6rsiia<le 
the people of one or two villages to adopt the latrine system, the scheme 
being worked by the panchayat or panenayats concerned and the District 
Board meeting the cost of the latrines and the sweepers. The Committees 
having recommended that the scheme should be tried in the Madura district, 
the President of the Madura District Board was requested to place the pro¬ 
posal before the District Board for consideration. The District Board has now 
agreed to give the scheme a trial and has allotted a sum of Rs. 20,000 for 
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the purpose. The area where the experiment should be tried has been selected 
and the District Board is making arrangements for the construction of latrines 
in the area. 

4. (h‘) Provision of protected wc^igr-supply in places known to be foci of 
cholera—{paragraph 6 of the memorandum ),—^The Government agree with the 
Director of Public Health that the provision of a protected water-supply in 
places such as Palni and Tadpatri which the investigations of the Public 
Health Department have shown to be the foci of cholera epidemics for all 
neighbouring districts is not a question of merely parochial interest but one 
affecting the health of large portions of the Presidency. As regards a water- 
supply scheme for Palni, the Government have therefore addressed the 
District Boards of Madura, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Ramnad, Tri- 
chinopoly and Malabar and have inquired whether they would he willing to 
contribute Rs. 10,000 each towards the capital cost of a water-supply scheme 
for the Municipality. They have also addressed a similar inquiry in regard 
to Tadpatri to the District Boards of Anantapur and the adjacent districts. 

5. (iii) Training of selected Health Officers in the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine or in America or England .—^The Government have already 
accepted the proposal of the Director of Public Health that the Health 
Officers should be given a course of post-graduate training in the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, and have provided funds in the Civil Budget 
Estimate for 1926-27 for the training of three officers. Certain medical officers 
have also been recommended by this Government for the award of the Rock- 
feller I’oundation Scholarships this year, so that they may undergo specrialised 
training in public health matters in America. 

6. iic) Extension of health propaganda work—{paragraph 17 of the mcw-o- 
randum ).—The Director of Public Health is being requested to furnish the 
Government with detailed information to show the immediate and ultimate 
tjost involved in his proposal to establish a Health Propaganda Section in 
his offict*. 

7. (o) Enactment of a Public Health Act fSr the Presidency^iparagraph.^ 
li) and 11 of the memorandum ),—^The question of the enactment of a Public 
Health Act for the Presidency and the amendment of the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Acts was placed before a joint meeting of the Lo<^al and Municipal 
and Public Health Advisory Committees held in February last. The joint 
meeting was in favour of the enactment of a Public Health Act and the 
consequent amendment of the Local Self-Government Acts, but they con¬ 
sidered tliat if the oiuctinent of such a measure threw any extra burden upon 
local bodies, they should receive the requisite financial assistance from the 
Government. The Government are not prepared to accept the I'ommitment 
irrjplied in tlie Committee’s resolution, but at the same time wdll be glad to 
have the Director s detailed proposals for the drafting of an Act. 

order of the Government^. Ministry of Local Self-Government.) 
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Replies to ttie Questionnaire. 

Question 23 ,— General Education, —time has now come when the sub¬ 
ject of Hygiene should be included in the curriculum of all schools and colleges. 
The subject should not be optional but should be made compulsory. This 
question has been ref€>rred to in paragraph 20 on page 477 of the memorandum 
already submitted, where it has been ])ointed out that if general education 
is an affair of the State, so much the more is education in matters of health.’* 
The old belief that Public Health deals only with drains ” and ** bad 
sinells is not yet dead, and is ev^en to-day one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to all advance in its development. The Education Department should 
recognise that its efforts to educate will be largely frustrated, if those they 
desire to educate are devitalised by infection and so prone to sickness that they 
are frequently absent from school or college. School children ought to have laid 
before them the elements of the principles of healthy living and be compelled,— 
at least in school hours, to practise these principles. This implies that 
school and college teachers should themselves understand what is meant by 
Modern Hygiene. The subject must, therefore, bo included in the curriculum 
for all training colleges for teachers, and must be taught in such a way as ta 
indicate its very close association with the daily life of the individual, the 
family and the community. With teachers so trained, the children might be 
expected to learn sufficient fact.s about life, health and sickness as to convince 
them of the advantages of practising healthy living. Their knowledge would 
also almost certainly be carried to their homes. The Education Department 
has at present sanitary rules in force compellhig all aided schools, for example, 
to provide and maintain suitable latrines, but it is rather the exception tlian 
the rule to find these. As a result the children never realise the dangers of 
soil pollution and the benefits to lie derived from docent sanitary conditions. 
If the teaching of hygiene were made compulsory, a beginning would be made, 
and the next generation would realise the consequences of the present indiffe¬ 
rence to, and neglect of, hygienic living. 

In the same connection may be urged the necessity for a new outlook on 
the subject of Hygiene as met with in the curriculum of Medical Colleges and 
Medical Schools. The medical student at present is taught in ivator-tight 
compartments and especially is this so in connection with the subject of“ Public 
Health.” In the words of the General Medical CounciFs resolution of January 
1923, it is necessary that throughout the whole period of study the attention 
of the student should be directed by his teachers to the importance of the 
preventive aspects of medicine.” Every student must be made to see the inter¬ 
relationship and close correlation l>etwoen the healthy man and healthy life 
on the one hand, and biology, physiology, pathology, medicine, midwifery and 
surgery on the other. These subjects should be so presented as to impress on 
the student the importance of keeping people healthy, of recognising early 
symptoms of disease and of instructing his patients how to avoid future invali¬ 
dism and disease. With a medical profession trained to take this new outlook, 
the ‘‘prescription” and the “bottle of medicine” would be ymsbed into the 
back-ground, and the medical practitioner’s time would T>e largely spent in 
teaching people how to maintain health and how to practise healthy living. 
By educating future medical practitioners on these lines it is reasonable to 
hope that the gospel of health would be preached by real disciples of the 
faith and that this gospel would be accepted by the mass of the people. 

Question 25.—iVelfarc of Itural Population .—This question has been dealt 
with in the memorandum already submitted, but to the subjects already men¬ 
tioned there may be added that of Nutrition and Deficiency Diseases. The 
importance of Nutrition has no doubt l>een laid before the Commission by 
Colonel McCarrison, but special emphasis should be laid on the desirability of 
widely-conducted investigations in connection with deficiency diseases which 
are so commonly met with in this Presidency, Large numbers of people suffer 
from diseases such as bori-bori and keratomalacia. The high sickness and 
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death ra^s from what are called Intestinal Diseases are largely caused by 
deficiencies of one kind or another in regard to food and nutrition. It has 
now been proved that a high incidence of malaria, and particularly epidemic 
malaria, is intimately associated with defective nutrition. Recent opinion 
has also stressed the importance of faulty nutrition as a predisposing cause of 
leprosy, another widely prevalent disease. Finally there is no doubt that a 
large proportion oi infantile deaths hav^e malnutrition as their root cause. 

These, and other isolated facts at present available, point so definitely to 
the close relationship which defective nutrition and deficiency have with 
disease, and the subject is ho intimately connected with food production and 
agricultural research, that investigation of these matters would seem to be of 
urgent injportaneo in connection with the welfare of rural populations in 
India, 

What is requi/ed is a Nutritional Institute, with a Superintendent in 
charge, and several highly trained assistants, so that both laboratory investi¬ 
gations and field work may be conducted simultaneously. The population of 
this Presidentty is so near the asymptotic maximum and is increasing so much 
more rapidly than the available food grain supplies that iii my opinion it would 
be much more advantageous to finance a Nutritional Department than to 
spcuid huge sums on new irrigation schemes. 

The Ninritional rnstitiite would have for its objects: — 

(1) The study of nutrition. 

(2) The study of deficiency diseases. 

(0) The study of illHlefined pathological .states »far more numerous, of 
greater importance and less understood than typical deficiency 
dis'^'i-A's) clue to iu^ufficieuev of an|L food con.stituenfc. These are 
at jiresent all vaguely labelled malnutrition.'^ 

The study of the relation between malnutrition and susceptibility 
to intectinn. 

(o) The >tudy of substitute foods and their preparation in palatable 
form—C.J 7 ., during times oi faniiiio. 

(d) The iaisue of literature—simple and convincing,—on wdiat to eat, 
how to eat, and method.s of cooking. 

With reference to ]>aragraph 29 (r) on page 481 of the memorandum already 
submitted, further details are perhaps desirable. One of the most difficult 
health problems in India is the prevalence of intestinal diseases. A certain 
amount of research work has been done within the last 3-4 years in this Presi¬ 
dency in connection with the “ Epidemiology of Cholera/’ but qualified 
workers are few and far between, and routine duties occujiy so much of the time 
of those who are 'sufficiently intere.sted to attempt investigation, that progress 
is painfully slow'. Wliat is wanted in Madras i.s a number of Public Health 
laboratories dotted over the Presidency staffed with workers who would under¬ 
take field surveys in addition to their ordinary duties. We want to enquire 
into the etology of parasitic infections and carry out continued research into 
the problems asswiated with cholera, the enteric fevers, the dysenteries, and 
diarrhoeas, all of which cause a large iiuml>er of deaths annually. The King 
Institute, founded over 20 years ago, is unable to cope with the work, and 
even w'ith increased staff, it would be impossible for one central institution to 
do so. The investigation units sanctioned by Goveumient 2-3 years ago have 
shown the amount of investigation ready to hand, and the demand for their 
services has steadily increased. The time has come w^hen the Presidency should 
have a number of Public Health laboratory centres, say one for each group of 
4-5 districts to commence with. The officers in charge would have to be well- 
trained medical research w'^orkers, if suceessftil results were to be obtained. 
These central laboratories would he of the greatest assistance not only to the 
w'hole Public Health Department and to such local bodies as were sufficiently 
interested in effecting improvements in the health of the people, but would be 
able to render valuable aid to other Government departments. 
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Oral Evidanoe. 

14208. The Chairman: Major Russell, you are Director of Public Health 
ill the Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

14200, You have ])Ut in a note of tlie evidence which you wisli to give 
and nay colleagues and T have had before us for some time a memorandum, 
one of the series sent by this Presidency, which I think you prepared?— 
Yes. 

14210. Do you wish to make any general statement now, or shall 1 pro¬ 
ceed to ask you a few questions P—1 do not think I have anything to add to 
this memorandum,* plus my enclosuro+, plus the answers to the Questionnaire 
which I sent in on Saturday. 

14211. You point out on page 490 of your answer fo the Questionnaire that 
in your view the time has now einiu' when the subject of Hygiene sfiould 
be included in the curriculum of all schools colleges. Is it at the ])resent 
moment included in the curriculum of any schools or colleges?—Not that T am 
aware of. 

14212. Is nothing being done to teach the elementary aspects of hygiene 
to children in the public schools?—I believe that in vocational schools where 
it is an optional subject hygiene may be taught in a haijhasaard way, but 
thlsre is nothing done in the way I should like it to be done. 

14213. Do you know' at all whether any readers or text-books are used, 
dealing with the subject?—A certain number of text-books on simple hygiene 
have been prepared by different iveoplo in this Presidency and Macmillan & 
Co. have produced one or two written by different authors, but they are 
not used as a general rule; there is no compulsion about it. 

14214. Is there anything in the vernacular?—Yes; these text-hooks that 
I am referring to are in the vernacular. 

14215. The 3 ^ are all vernacular?—Most of them iuw 

14216. Do you happen to know wdiethor in the instructions to teachers 
there is any section or paragraph dealing with the question of hygiene?-* 
That I am not aware of; I do not think so. 

14217. Have 3^011 formed any vieiv in 3 'our own mind as to how many 
hours a week or month w'ould be required to deal sulficientl 3 " wuth this ques¬ 
tion in schools.^—T think, to start with, if certain lessons in the different 
readc^rs w’^erc introduced on subjects connected with hygiene, that w^ould be 
a start, without laying down any particular hours w^oek that might he 
devoted to the subject; that is what has bt.>en done in the Presidency. In 
the last two books that were produced (I had something to do with theii 
production) that was the method adopted. The readers were produced, 
accepted by the Department of Education, and in the readers there w’^ere a 
number of lessons on hygiene, without calling it a reader on hygiene, 

14218. Have you any personal experience of the effect of such teaching 
upon school children in this Presidency?—We have a certain amount of 
experience in this connection. During the last three years we have had 
what is known as ‘ The Health and Bah 3 » Week *; we have had a groat deal 
of help from the Education Department in connection with the celebration 
of that week, and the children have taken an enormous amount of interest in 
the lessons and in the tamashas, if T may call them, that were arranged during 
that week; that is all that I know that has been done. 

14219. But you have formed the view that teaching in this direction w'^ould 
be received by the children with interest and attention, and that a forward 
move not merely amongst the children but throughout the population might 
be achieved by such means?—Of course, I think that h 3 »giene is the 
most interesting subject in the world, and that all children" wdll be inter- 

* See pages 472-481. 
t See pages 481-489. 
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estedj the subject could be presented to them in an intensely interesting 
form. 

14220. My own experience oC hygiene at that age was that it consisted 
of not allowing me to eat the things which I wanted to eatj is that your 
idea of hygiene?—^The old idea of public health was that it dealt with drains 
and bad smells; that idea is long past, although it still exists even among 
various Government Departments, I am sorry to say. 

1422!. On page 490, you deseribe a situation according to which not 
merely is no hygiene being taught, but even the rules of hygiene are being 
disregarded in these schools!^—Yes, that is so. 

14222. And suitable and cleanly latrines are not being provided?—They 
are not, in a large number of cases. 

14223. What inspection is there to ensure that there is such provision?— 
The District Educational Officer inspects the schools, and he is not supposed 
to give a grant-in-aid unless the rules are carried out. 

14224. Would you like to see that inspection put into the hands of your 
department.—Wc have the power of inspecting schools now. 

14225. Do you use it?—Yes; for instance, the district and municipal health 
ofiicors have the power to inspect schools in their respective areas and send 
in reports. 

J4226. What active steps has your department taken in this particular 
matter during the past 18 months?—We have repeatedly drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the Education Department to this lack of latrines even in schools 
which arc aided by Government. It is quite different with schools maintained 
by local bodies; the rules do not apply to these schools, but, at the same 
time, we inspect these schools and recommend that these things should he 
provided, but the recommendations in many cases are not carried out, in 
most cases in fact. 

14227. That is asS regards schools under the District Boards?—Govern¬ 
ment aidtd schools hav€' got these sanitary rules; we (am re(‘ommend to the 
Rducation Department that the rules should he curried out. 

14228. I thought .you were (‘omparing one class of schools with another 
—In regard to the schools which are run by municipalities, or by local hoards 
which do not get any Government aid, we also advise them that latrines 
should be provided, but there is no rule compelling them to do so. 

14229. Which group do you find inost responsive to your suggestions?— 
Both are equally bad. 

11230. On the same page >ou sa\, “ In the same connection may 
he urged the necessity fqr a new outlook on the subject of Hygiene as met 
with ill the ( urriciiluni of Medical Colleges and Medical Schools.” In whoso 
control does the direction of that curriculum lie?—Tlu^ Medical Colleges of 
course are affiliated to the University. 

14231. And the Board of Studie.s?-—The Board of Studies has various 
medical members on it, and they make changes in the curriculiiin as ad¬ 
vances are made. 

14232. Is this defect in the orientation of the courses of the Universities 
world wide, do you think?—Absolutely. 

14233. Are you in a position to make any representations on questions of 
that sort to the University authorities?—During tlie organisation of the 
teaching of hygiene which T suggested to the Surgeon-General only a year 
ago, I made definite recommendations and most of these recommendations 
have already been carried out with regard to the teaching of hygiene. 
Up till last year, for instance, there w^as only one part time Professor of 
Hygiene and he was supposed to teach the whole of the subject; w^e have, 
I think, 13 teachers now, each teaching his own special subject. 
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y234. On page 490 under the head of 'Welfare of Rural Population, you 
refer to the question of nutrition and its counterpart, deficiency diseases4 
Are you familiar with the work being carried on by Col, McCarrisou?— 
Yes, I see his work regularly and we very often talk and write to each 
other about this work. 

14235. Do you agree with the tendency of Col. McCarrison's conclusions, 
not with any particular experiment but generally P —1 do not think there is 
any doubt that he is correi‘t. 

11236. On page 491, you say The population of this l*residency is so near 
the asymptotic maximum and is increasing so much more rapidly than the 
available food grain supplies that in my opinion it would be much more 
advantageous to finance a Nutritional Department than to spend huge 
bUruN on new irrigation scheme^.” When you talk about the asymptotic 
maximum there what curve is it that is exactly being approached P —That 
is a curve starting from minus infinity and going to plus infinity. You 
use the census figures available for estimating or extrapolating the curve tor 
future years and it is just possible now, with the figures available, to esti¬ 
mate lor 10 or perhaps 15 years. £ii the paper that 1 read before the Science 
Congress last year 1 showed that the population of this Presidency was very 
near the upper limit, which is the maximum we can have and if it goes about 
that, and there is no reason to doubt that it will go above that, the chances 
are that violent epidemics or famines or something of tliat sort will pull it 
down again. 

14237. The la^t census figure in 1921 was 424 millions roughly speaking 
and the jirevioub cembus figure!^—About 40 millions, because the Infiucnzu 
epidemic in 1918 killed a larger number and the expected increase did not 
lake place. 

14238. What was the census immediately previous to that of 1921 P —1911. 
The figure ■was 38 millions or thereabouts. This ib, T may say, a question 
on which there is a great deal of difference of oiiiuion. 

14239. Would you as clearly as possible describ'i the converse viewP—The 
converse view is that although our mathematical curve may describe condi¬ 
tions theoretically it cannot jmssibly describe things practically. Of course 
there is the proviso which must alwjiys be given to this curve and that is 
that coijciitioiib renniin the biunc* as to food supplies, cultivation and so 
on. Immediately you change these conditions or immediately you change 
the ijopulation from an agricultural one into an industrial one, which in 
this case does not apply, you would have to fit a new curve. That happened 
in Germany. AVhen Germany changed from an agricultural population to 
an industrial population there was another large increase of population and 
you had to fit a second rise to the cui’ve. 

14240. Quite apart from that there Is such a thing as a physiological 
-over-draft just as there is a financial over-draft F—^In my opinion the condi¬ 
tions in this Presidency are not likely to change so rapidly as to affect the 
thesis that I now present. 

14241. Have yon considered such emigration as takes place in relation 
to this problem?—Emigration in India is a negligible factor in my opinion. 

14242. You know in fact what the emigration figures year by year are?— 
Yon will find them in my reports. T think last year, if I remember rightly, 
the total emigrants were about 60,000. I am not quite sure of that figure, 
but you will find it in the first pages of my report. 

14243. I wanted to know whether you attach any importance to this at 
all?—No; it is a negligible factor, 

14244. Have you observed yourself whether there has been, under the 
stress of life, migration from the non-irrigated tracts towards the deltaic 
tracts or whether rise in population has been mainly brought about bv an 
increase in the birth rate?—do not think the rise in population is due to an 
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increase in the birth rate, because the birth rate in India has always b^n very 
high. The published hgtires in the annual reports of the Sanita^ Ooimniasioners 
have been absolutely wrong. They give a totally erroneous idea of the birth 
rate For instance, I can prove that by what we have done during the 
last four years. We have had an organisation in every district during the 
last 4 years and during these 4 years I have paid particular attention and 
I have insisted on particular attention being paid to vital statistics work, 
that is, the registration of births and deaths, and in my annual report for 
the last year 1 showed that the birth rate of this Presidency, that is, the 
registered birth rate had increased by no less than 8 per thousand in the 
last 4 years. This is simply due to the fact that a better organisation was 
in existence foi the collection of these figures. There is no reason to be¬ 
lieve that the birth rate of the Madras Presidency has increased by 8 per 
1,000 in 4 years. It is simply due to the fact that in previous years, the 
complete figures were not registered. With regard to the question of 
migration of population to areas that are laid under irrigation I also have 
rather definite views on the subject of irrigation. If you irrigate new large 
tracts of this Presidency the population of that area will increase so rapidly 
on account of the better supplies of food and the easier way in which it 
is got that in 20 years you will be exactly in the same position as you were 
before. That is with regard to the proportion of food supplies available per 
head of the population. 

14245. You are staving off the evil day.^^—That is all; you must come to 
an end some time, 

14246. Are you quite definite in your view that the birth rate is not 
rising?—I think so. 

14247. Wliat are the factors that make for tlie increase in the population,. 
when further food supplies are made available?—It is an economic factor. 

14248. How does it act? The birth rate does not rise; does the death 
rate drop?—In the irrigated areas, the birth rate rises at once, lu the areas 
that are now irrigated lands you'get a very large increase in population and 
the result is that, in 20 years or so, you v;ill be in the same condition as 
before. 

14249. So that it is the population that enjoys the increased food-supply 
as a result of irrigation that responds and you get an immediate local rise 
in the birth rate?—That always happens; an«l that has been proved in other 
parts of the w’orld as well. That is why 1 say that it is more advantageous 
to finance a Nutritional Department than to spend huge sums on new irriga¬ 
tion fioheines. 

14250. Turning to the difference in birth rate which you describe as l>e- 
ing due to the faulty statistics that existed, is it the case that it is impossible 
to sny whether there has been an increase or not in the birth rate?—You 
mean in irrigated areas? 

14251, If the figures upon which you would form a view are proved to be 
incorrect is it not difficult to say what exactly is the position?—If you 
examine the vital statistics for a long period of years you eliminate the error. 
That is what we have been doing in our epidemiological investigations. 

14252. 8o that broadly speaking you think the figures at your disposal 
will give you an accurate indication of the changes in the population of 
this Presidency?—Yes, allowing for the error that we know exists. 

14253. Do you think that the question as to how far standards of living 
depend upon the growing of money crops as compared with food crops has a 
bearing on this problem?—I do not think that I am prepared to answer 
that question, 

14254. You present us with a picture of growing difficulty in this matter. 
Have you any solution to offer?—I think the first thing is to spread educa¬ 
tion in hygiene. I am not going to mention * birth control’ because that 
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wotild be impossible in a country like this. If you educate people in ways 
of healthy living that result will inevitably follow. In one group of the 
city of Madras it has followed already. 1 examined the birth rate figures 
for Madras city in 1924 and 1925 and to my amazement found that the birth 
rate among the Brahmins of the city was practically equal to the birth rate 
among the Europeans. The birth rate of other communities gradually rises 
as one goes down the social scale until you get to the lowest class of all where 
it is practically double that of Brahmin birth rate; so that I think that if 
you could get education in hygiene spread among the whole population the 
question of over-population would not arise. 

14255. Now may I take you to the original memorandum, a very interest¬ 
ing document, for which iny colleagues and 1 are greatly obliged to you?—In 
Table II on page 473 you give the expectation of life at certain ages. How far 
do these tables, comparing expectations of life in Europe with expectations of 
life in India, require to be corrected on account of the earlier maturity in 
India? Is that an iniportnut factor?—J do not think that that is a very 
important factor. 

14256. You do not think that even under ideal conditions the expectation 
of life in India would inevitably be somewhat shorter than the expectation 
of life amongst Europeans?—I do not think so, because in certain areas in 
the tropics which have been cleaned up, the expectation of life has increased 
enormously, and I do not see any reason why that should no€ follow in India 
if we had decent conditions of living. 

14257. On page 474 you are talking about the hookworm parasite, aud 
you point to the good work that has been done in this matter by owners and 
managers of certain tea and coffee plantations; where are those plantations 
situated?—^Jn Wynaad; in the High Range, in Travancore and in the Nil- 
giris 

14258. Have most of the plantations followed this lead?—A very consider¬ 
able number of them have and they have been very glad to continue it be- 
cause it has made the labourers very much more efficient. 

14259. How far would it be possible, if you had the means, to carry out a 
campaign against liookworni iti a ryotwari district amongst typical small 
cultivators?—Well, the really practical way, again, is to teach the popula¬ 
tion how to avoid infection. We are trying to do that as much as possible, 
and possibly during the next year we are going to have a scheme for the 
actual treatment with hookworm medicine of every person who comes as an 
out-patient in every dispensary and hospital in the Presidency. That is 
an educational method as well but it will only reach a very small proportion 
of the population to start with. 

14260. Without diagnosis?—To every patient who comes in we will give 
hookworm medicine. 

14261. And I presume he will be re-infected within a short period?—Pro¬ 
bably. The effect of his infection disappears for about a year, and he 
recognises or ought to recognise during that time the benefit he has derived. 
We are going to distribute leaflets and literature on the subject at the same 
time. 

14262. The best prophylactic measure would be universal foot wear?—^That 
is a most impractical measure in India. 

14263. What methods do you suggest?—We have started a small scheme 
in one district already for rural sanitation by building a large number of 
latrines in certain centres and leaving there the Assistant Director of the 
Ankylostomiasis Bureau to conduct a campaign for two or three months to 
teacn the people the use of these conveniences, to* tell them the reasons for 
using them and so on; that scheme, although it has been in force only for 
the last three or four months, has given very satisfactory results. Of course 
it is a scheme which cannot possibly be exb?nded by Government to every 
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area in the Presidency and it is not a scheme that can be extended to every 
village even by a District Board; but, unless we get a certain number of 
centres of the kind by which we can spread knowledge on these matters, I 
do not think there is any other way in which we can get ahead. This centre 
has certainly done a great deal of good already; it has given very satisfac¬ 
tory and very good results, 

14264. How long would it take to free the soil of the parasite if your 
measures are successful P—In an area which is not re-infected the parasite 
dies out in few months. But what happens now is that thesS' people go 
morning after morning to the same spot, tread on infected ground and 
get re-infected every day practically; that is what it comes to. 

14265. Can the parasite live on dry soil?—Yes; it lives for a certain time 
even in sandy soil, although not so long as in wet soil, because yod will notice 
that in wet districts about 80 to 100 per cent, of the people are infected 
whereas in dry tracts like Bellary and the other Ceded Districts, the propor¬ 
tion is from 2C to 30 per cent. 

14266. The wet is the ideal condition for the parasite?—^Yes. 

14267. Now, when this practice of relieving nature in the open is indulged 
in under dry conditions, do the parasites and germs of diseases survive the 
hot rays of the sun pouring down on the substance?—There is a certain 
amount of doubt about that, but T can perhaps say this, that in the Ceded 
Districts where the area is dry and where you would expect parasites of 
infectious diseases like cholera to die out at once under the hot sun, when 
the monsoon breaks (that is, the South-West Monsoon) cholera starts at 
once That moans that the infection from the surface of the ground is 
washed by the first discharge into the wells and tanks that are used for 
drinking water, and you get cholera at once, ive know that now and we 
base our preventive measures on that knowledge. That is in Bellary, Kur- 
nool, Anantapur and other Ceded Districts; it is quite different in the other 
districts. 

14268. So that it looks as if the effect of the rays of the sun might be 
exaggerated?—Well, it might be put that way; but of course there are shady 
nooks and corners and bushes where the parasite might live longer because 
the sun does not get into direct touch with it. But there is no doubt about 
the facts. 

14269. In your view, it is possible to devise a type of latrine which would 
be satisfactory under Indian conditions and which would not demand more 
attention than can conceivably he given under ideal conditions?—^That is 
the greatest difficulty we are up against. We are trying to invent latrines 
which would not require maintenance or which would require the minimum 
of maintenance; but that is the difficulty that every sanitary engineer for 
the last 150 years has striven to overcome. You provide a latrine, and it 
is not maintained properly. Naturally I do not blame even the ordinary ryot 
for not going into a latrine which is kept in a bad condition; he has got 
sufficient self-respect to stay out. The point is that it is difficult to main¬ 
tain them in a <;lean condition, and so far we have been unable to evolve a 
type of latrine which does not require some attention. 

14270. Is there any hope that a latrine requiring attention could by any 
organisation of the village receive that attention?—T think that is w^hat we 
are attempting in this centre in Madura district. We have built these 
latrines and we have put them in charge of local inhabitants (not officials); 
we have tried to stimulate interest in keeping them clean among the leading 
membervs of the population, and we constantly reiterate the idea of keeping 
thorn clean. We have had a certain amount of success there, but whether it 
will be a success in otJier areas I am not prepared to say. So far it has been 
promising. 

14271. Do vou have periodical inspections?—Yes. The whole of this money 
has been provided by the President of the District Board, who is intensely in 
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terested in the subject. Naturally of course he built these under our advice 
The Sanitary Engineer, the Director, Ankylostomiasis Bureau and myself, 
all go every week or two in turn and see that they carry on as they ought to. 
I think it is necessary for officers of our class to do that to maintain interest. 
Whether it would be possible to leave them wholly in charge of individuals in 
the village concerned is another matter; 1 do not think it would be just yet. 

14272. Epicic-mic diseases cost the Presidency a great deal every year, do 
they not?—Lakhs, erores, in fact. 

14273. Do you think it would he a good }>ohcy to encourage the mainteii- 
ance of latrines once supplied hy the grant of some small pecuniary en¬ 
couragement to the people who can look after them?—No; I do not think 
so. 

14274. Would that be a mistake?—I think they ought to be taught to 
look after these themselves. 

14275. Havj you a vaccination law here?—Yes. 

14276. What does it amount to?—In all Municipalities vaccination is 
compulsory ; and in large tracts of rural areas it is also compulsory, but we 
have now to ask the President of the District Board to certify vaccination 
as compulsory in additional areas. 

14277. That is for proclaiming a district during an epidemic?—Not 

during an epidemic; if we proclaim a district we proclaim it once for all. 

14278. But how do you proclaim during an epidemic?—The people are 
quite willing to be vaccinated during an epidemic. 

14279. What are the grounds of their objection to vaccination?—Tiidiffer-- 
ence, 

14280. Not superstition?—Well, there is a certain amount of superstition, 
of course. They look upon all diseases as a visitation of God. But they are 
now accustomed to the Vaccination Department. The Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment has been in existence for very many ;iears, and T do not think there is 
any objection to it on principle; it is simply indifference. 

14281. You make an important statement about malaria. Apparently in 
your view the problem of malaria has never been seriously tackled in this 
Presidency?—Well, if you look at the number of deaths from fevers (Table TTJ, 
on page 473) it is 2,700,(XX); most of these were from malaria. T think that 
answers the question, 

14282. Is it possible in your view, to protect a population engaged in 
growing rice from malaria?—Yes. In the Tanjore district, w^hich is perhaps 
the most typical district in the Presidency for rice-cultivation, there is no 
malaria. 

14283. How has that been achieved?—It has been achieved because 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes are not found in that rice-growing area; we get 
there non-malaria-carrying mosquitoes, such as anopheles rossli. 

14284. What is the malaria carrier?— Anopheles eulicifacies is one. 
Conditions vary enormously in different districts and in different Provinces 
of India. Tn this Presidency rice-cultivation does not produce malaria to any 
extent.* We want to know* wdiy. But we La\e not got the staff to find out. 

14285. You have not got the staff?—We may get it this year. 1 under¬ 
stand the Finance Member, I may be giving out a secret, has agreed to give 
it, 

14286. To have a malaria officer appointed?—Yes. 

14287. On the question of quinine, what does the cultivator pay for his 
quinine?—^He does not pay anything; because he does not buy. 

14288. If he did buy, what w’ould he pay for it? Do you know the exact 
amount?—1 am not prepared to quote the price, but it is much too high, 

14289. That is what w^e want to know’. In your view’ the price is much too 
high:—^Yes; it is ridiculously high. 
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14290. Can you account at ail for tho spread of tuberculosis and parti¬ 
cularly phthisis in recent years ?—When I came to India^ about 20 years ago, 
I was told that there was no tuberculosis in India. I did not believe it; I 
think that tuberculosis has been in India for many, many years before that; 
but T do think that in municipal areas at least (I am not prepared to say in 
rural areas) the incidence ol tuberculosis is iiicreasinijc very much. Of course 
you have practically the same conditions of over-crowding in the large rural 
villages and the small towns, where these ryots live, and I have no reason to 
doubt that the conditions are exactly the same there, 

14291. 'Perhaps your machinery for diagonising and recording cases is 
more efficient than it w*asP—That may be, but even now we have got 
to depend for our diagnosis on village officers, who are not medical people 
and who take very little interest in the registration of vital statistics. They 
put down everything, malaria, tubercle, typhoid fever, dysentery, as fever. 
I am only giving you my impression. 

14292. fn paragraph 12, on page 475 of your memorandum, you say, 
‘‘ Prior to the introduction of the District Health Bchenio in 1922 and 1923 ” ; 
is that scheme founded on any statuteF—No, except that, under the Lot^al 
Hoards Art, each district has to provide a District Health Officer. 

14293. You have nothing in the nature of a Public Health Act?—I am 
now drafting it. 

14294. FrofdfHor GamjnJee: But the Local Self-Oovcrnmeiit Act came into 
existence long before this date, did it not?—The 1920 Act provided for a 
Health Officer in each district. 

14295. Tho amciKlcd Act:-—The new Act of 1920 provided for a District 
Health Officer; before that there was no provision at all; it was only intro¬ 
duced in 1922 vhen Government provided District Health Officers. 

1429C. The Ghairwan: You are describing the situation since this dis¬ 
trict public health scheme was inaugurated. You say, “The three Assist¬ 
ant Directors of Public Health were each placed in charge of a bureau in 
the office of the Director of Public Health^’, wliat grade were these officers 
in?—Assistant Surgeons. 

142!)7. You say, “ A trained Health Officer was appointed to each dis¬ 
trict ’’; what grade would he be?—^Assistant Surgeon; I may say that I am 
the only European in the department. 

14298. You say further, “ at least one Health Inspector works under 
the immediate supervision and control of the District Health Officer What 
is the training of the Health Inspector?—He has got 6 months’ training in 
hygiene, phyf-iology and minor sanitary engineering in tho Medical Colleg-3 
before he sits for his Government examination, w’hich gives him a certificate 
as Sanitary Inspector. 

14299. That sounds a pretty good deal for C months; is that course suc¬ 
cessful?—It is. 

14300. They can cover that ground in 6 months?—^W'^hat they are given 
they can cover, and they come up every 5 years for a fresh course for 2 
months. 

14301. You are satisfied with the arrangement?—I am more or less satis¬ 
fied with it. The men that are taken into tho Sanitary Inspectors’ Class 
are usually people who have spent 1 to 3 years as Vaccinators, and they are 
iioquainted with the administration of vaccination at least. Of course, I 
am not satisfied with the number of Health Inspectors we have got; there 
is one for each taluk, and a taluk has got an area of anything up to 2,000 
square miles, and to ask one Health Inspector to supervise the hygiene and 
health conditions of 2,000 square miles is ridiculous. But, on the other 
hand, five years ago, we had not even that; we have made an enormous 
amount of progress during the last 4 3 ^ears, and T have been able to get 
practically everything I have asked for from ^he Minister 
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14802, You are still not satisfied with the existin^z; conditions?—Na,tural- 

ly. 

I should be astonished if you were satisfied with any of tlie existing con¬ 
ditions; you are much too enthusiastic an offi(*cr for that. 

14808. You say on page 477 “ In the Ooverninent Budget for 1926-26, a 
sum of Rs, 6^ lakhs was provided for the improveiiient of rural water-supplies 
and village roads',” I should like you to develop a little before the Commis¬ 
sion this problem of the rural water-supply. First of all, have you any statis¬ 
tical proof tending to show that the incidence of water-borne disease is in close 
relationship with the i)rovision of good water-supplies?—Yes, because in 
those municipal areas which have been provided with protected water-sup¬ 
plies you have practically abolished cholera. Even in Municipalities in the 
centre of constantly infected cholera tracts, cholera is introduced no doubt 
occasionally, but you do not get any sweeping epidemic such as y<m used to 
get. 

14304. Can you check the introduction n ore easily when it takes place?— 
Only if cholerii is introduced by a man coming in from outside with infection; 
in that case it can be stopped at once, becaused he does not spread the in¬ 
fection to the w'ater-supply. We know' a great deal about cholera in this 
Presidency; w'e have been studying its epidemiology for 3 or 4 years, and 
in certain areas I can forecast when cholera will arrive to a day. For in¬ 
stance, you have the (yaiivery river and the Bhavani river; we know' that 
whenever freshets of water come down in the monsoon (it starts up in the 
hills and comes down the irrigation channels) we arc going to get cholera. 
It starts at the Grand Anicut at Trichinopoly, and we can work out to an 
exact time table that there will be outbreaks at such and such plact‘8. This 
take^ place every year, so that we provide what w'e can do in ihe way of 
preventive measures accordingly. 

14306. Have you tested how long the organism can live outside the human 
body?—The single organism does not live very long, li- is by repeated in¬ 
fection that we get more and more organismvS added to the w'ater. What 
happens in these irrigated tracts is that Imshets of water come down the 
irrigation channels and the people bathe, drink, w'ash, defsocate and urinate in 
the same channel; you have got of course large numbers of cholera carriers 
among your population ; they are chronic carriers. With conditions such as 
you get through the monsoon period, these carriers begin to excrete cholera 
bacilli; they are deposited in the irrigation channel and within the following 
week people are infected there; the same thing occurs at each place, and the 
infection travels clown stre**!!!!. To control cholera in an irrigated tract 
is almost impossible. 1 am sorry the f|uestion of protected water-su]>ply does 
not receive in this country as much attention as it should. 

14300. You are not within sight of an administrative machine wdiich will 
help you to deal with cholera?—There is no hope of it; we have got hundreds 
of thousands cf carriers in the Presidency. But if we can provide protected 
w^ater-supplies, then the carrier is no danger at all. 

14307. Leaving out the question of urban areas altogether, and leaving 
out also the question of the irrigated districts, 1 want the Commission to 
have the benefit of your views as to the possibility of providing a better 
water-supply where the well is the source of drinking water. Have you any 
proposals on that point?—Yes, in large areas in this Presidency the type of 
well is a bad one. For instance, in the Ceded Districts, you get large 
numbers of step-wells, and step-wells are an abomination to any health 
officer as far as public health is concerned. Not only do they cause a lai'ge 
amount of cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea and diseases of that kind, but 
in these districts you also get a large amount of infection from guinea-worm. 
Practically every individual in certain villages in these districts has got 
guinea-worm, simply due to the fact that he wades into the water when he 
wants to fill his pot. 
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14308. Eliminatiug the Ktep-well and coming to the well from which 
water is extracted by means of dipping a bucket into it, do you think it is 
important whether the villager dips the bucket attached to the well or uses 
his own vessel?—^There ought to be a single bucket for drawing water, but 
there again you are up against difficulties at once because one community 
will not allow persons of another community to draw water from the same 
well or with the same bucket. But there is a way of escape from that; you 
can provide wells for different fiommunities. 

14309. I understand another difficulty is that the bucket which is public 
property to-day might disappear to-morrow?—Quite probably; I have used 
the words * communal spirit ’ in this memorandum; if there were any in¬ 
crease in the communal spirit, surely that would disappear; that is again, 
in my opinion, a matter of education. 

14310. Now, turning to the construction of the well itself, do you think 
well«» are polluted by surface water splashing about the well and draining 
back through the sub-soil?—In very many cases it takes place; there ought 
to be, of course, a parapet or platform to drain away the spill water, and 
people should not be allowed to wash their clothes and bathe anywhere near 
the wells, hut there again it is a matter of education; the wells that are con- 
stTU(‘tod uiuler the advice of my department and constructed by the Local 
Boards will be different, and the wells that will be constructed out of the 
amount of Bs. lakhs (most of it will he spent on wells) will he built in the 
way we should like thejn to he built. 

J4311. Have you estimated at all the cost of putting into order the 
avetage village well?—That is rather a matter for the Sanitary Engineer. 

14312. I wanted to know if you had the figure?—I do not think I can 
give the figure. 

14313. Have you any experience of villages obtaining their drinking water 
from illh(*-wells —Yes. 

14314. What do you think of tube-wells from a sanitary point of view?— 
On occasions, they are useful. For instance in 1921, T think, we had a 
huge festival at Kuiiihakonnm called the Mahamuham, a festival which lakhs 
of ]H‘Jgrims attend. The whole of them we provided with water from tube- 
wells, and whether as a result of that or not,—I will not give any emphatic 
opinion about it,—there was no epidemic of cholera. 

14316. It is rather unusual?—Tt is very unusual. Now-a-days, in all 
festivals, our District Health Officers and Health Inspectors have got a 
definite form in which they have to make recommendations before the festi¬ 
val, and another form in which they report after the festival, so that we 
know whether anything has happened. In several instances the Agricul¬ 
tural Department have lent oil-engine pumps and private companies have 
lent oil-engine pumps as an advertisement; we have put up a fence round 
the only water supply for the pilgrims, and pumped up the water to a tank, 
and distributed it by moans of taps. As a result of such arrangements 
epidemics have been avoided. It can ho done with organisation and with 
money. Those local bodies in charge of festivals, the Taluk Local Boards, 
have the administration of public health in their hands, and they regularly, 
in fact almost universally, spend as little as they can, and therefore we do 
not get all that we would like to get. At the same time, the District Health 
Officers have a considerable amount of influence with the Taluk Board Presi¬ 
dents; as a result we get more done than we used to get, and I think the 
position is quite favourable. As far as the control of cholera in these fe)i;ti- 
vals is concerned, we have one instance of how to stop infectious disease Hy 
providing a reasonably protected water-supply. 

14316. Is the practice of raising water from a well and pumping it into 
a gravity tank sound from the hygienic standpoint in this country?—We 
have large schemes run on that method. 
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14317. I wondered whether the temperature to which the water would rise 
during the day made it unpopular K—^^"e have provided those in many 
cases; even some Municipalities'have now schemes like that. 

14318. Have you ever heard any suggestion ior the use of wind mill for 
that purpose on the coastal zones?—^Yes; but 1 have never seen it tried> 
except, 1 think, in one instance; I had my attention drawn to the fact that a 
Kite pump had provided ivater for some zamindar or other for many years; 
that is the onl>’ instance I am aware of; i do not see any reason why it 
should not be useful; I am not familiar wdth it. 

14319. If you could persuade the wind to do the work, you irvould have 
got over hall the difficulty, would you not? Pumping by hand is not a 
popular pastime?—Xo; but for the larger village I do not think it would be 
necessary to by hand; you could j)imip wdth a small oil-engine. I 

saw one the other day w'hich discharged 500 gallons n minute and it costs 
only Rs. 400; it was constructed on the principle of a motor bicycle and it 
gave a large flow of water from the pump, which Avould be quite sufficient 
lor a fair sized village. 

14320. Once you get to the stage of having a sufficiently large tank above 
the level of the highest part of the village, you are not very far from the 
point where you could run on half inch jiipes straight down?—I do not think 
that is a development that we could anticipate for a long time; it is one 
which I think is unnecessary in most cases. 

14321. Time is not a sufficiently valuable thing?—iTie w^oineii are 
accuptoined to go for water to a distance and if you provide taps thej^ w'ould 
be quite willing to go half a mile and even more. In some of the Ceded 
Districts they travel five miles for water in the hot w’^eather. 

14322. On this problem of water-supply which seems to me at any rate 
one of the most urgent problems in India at the moment, do you think it 
has ever been envisaged not only by this Government but by other Provincial 
Governments in India in its relation to public health, to agricultural effi¬ 
ciency, to the enormous incidence of diseases?—1 think you w'lll find it en¬ 
visaged in Public Health Reports published all over India; but T do not 
know whether you find it envisaged in anything else. 1 am not prepared to 
discuss other departments of the Government of India in this connection. 

14323. I am sure you will realise from >oiir long experience that some 
things which are highly desirable are unattainable. You have no doubt 
pondered this problem and T think the Commission will greatly value your 
Views as to whether, wuthin the financial capacity of India to-day, some 
broad general schemes ibr iiu]u*ovemeiit of rural water-supply might bo 
undertaken?—T think that in non-irrigutod areas you could certainly im¬ 
prove the present type of well. That would be a great improvement and 
W’ould certainly prevent a considerable amount of disease that exists at the 
present time. But in irrigated areas the people prefer the irrigation wmler. 
They prefer going to an irrigation channel to n.sing a well and T think you 
would have to go very slowly in spending money in irrigated areas as long 
as that jireference existed. We try to prevent people during festivals and 
during cholera seasons from taking water from irrigation channels, but it is 
practically impossible. 1 can tell you an incident tliat happened the other 
day. An ilssistant- Surgeon, wdio is not a Health Officer but w’ho is very 
interc-ted in preventing cholpr.a in a certain village, found that the only W’ay 
in w'hicli he could stop the people, in spite of w%atchmen and policemen, from 
trddng w^ater from the irrigation channel was to throw'- a dead dog into it; 
then they stopped: otherwise they preferred that wmter to the w^ell which 
was In the village. 

14324. So that in any important ex])enditure yon incur, yon would have 
to go row carefully w'hen you are considering wdicther it W’ould be W'orth- 
whilo? Is ibnt your view*?—1 think so. 
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14325. Wkat are thetee health dramas which have been, according to 
your note, so well presented?—We get Tamil pandits and Assistant Surgeons 
who are of a poetical turn of mind, and people of that kind help us by writing 
shoit scenes, allegorical scenes, with characters representing disease, death, 
life and so on. These are remarkably attractive in many waysj many of 
them attract enormous audiences. Of course the ordinary Indian audience 
dees not mind sitting 8, 10 or 14 hours to see the end of a drama; some of 
them go on that length of time. Even the few scones that I have seen my¬ 
self are extraordinarily good and, I am quite sure, are written by people 
who themselves know the facts of public health; they are a great factor as 
far as the advancement of knowledge in hygiene is concerned. 

14326. Do they require financing?—Yes, they require hnaiK^ing; but the 
authors very seldom ask any fees for writing. Tn fact I do not think T have 
heard of any one who wanted to sell his drama. Most of them are quite 
pleased if I or one of my officers write a foreword to them commending the 
poetical style, and so on. They are cpiite pleased to have them used. 
Generally some leading citizen at the place where it is enacted, presents the 
author with a gold medal or some thing like that, and ho is quite satisfied. 

14327. Prof OanguJeti: Are these - dramas enreted mostly in villages?— 
Yos: they are oiiaotod in villages particularly in FJealfh and Baby Week, 
Tho Health Inspectors arrange them in village areas. 

i432S. The Chairman: W’ill you toll the Commission a little more of your 
experience with the issue of leafiets in the vernacular? Are they read, do 
you think, once they are distributed?—suppose a certain prox^ortion of 
them are thrown away, but T should think a fair proportion of them are 
rend, because, tor instance, even in Madras city during the last Health and 
Baby A\%*ck. we actually ^nld about J00.(W)0 of them and people are not going 
to buy things to throw away Altliongh T am talking of Madras city, the 
Health and Baby Week is held during the Pongal holidays when there are 
a large number of visitors to Madras h*om the inofussil and T have no doubt 
that a proportion of those leaflets at any rate were bought by people from 
the mofnssil, that is the rural population, 

14329. So that it is the considered view of your department that in 
matters of health, leaflets in the vernacular, if they arc good enough and 
broadcast in sufficient numbers, produce a very definite effect.*^—Yes; but 
leaflets and literature dealing with health matters must be got up in an 
attractive manner otherwise they are a v/aste of money. The difficulty is 
of course to find some one with medical knowledge and the journalistic and 
advertising instinct to produce them in the proper form. That has been 
my difficulty, to get an officer or officers who have a combination of these 
qualities. We have produced a certain amount of stuff which is reasonably 
attractive, but my own criticism of a good deal of the material that we produce 
is that it is not attractive enough. 

14330. Do you look forward to a day when you will have a definite publi¬ 
city office?—T have put that u]> to Government and T believe they are accept¬ 
ing it for next year. 

14331. Still you are not satisfied with the existing conditions?— No, be¬ 
cause the Madras Health Council is a non-official body. During the last 
thive years the Madras Plealtli Conncil. a non-official body, has tried to cope 
with this question and of course what has happened is that myself and my 
two assist,ants and vhe Health Offi<’cr of Madras, who are on this Health 
Council, have done the whole work. The other workers were voluntary workers; 
that is, all the work was done by us. Tlie Government on my recommendation 
gave the Madras Health Council Bs. 8,0(Kh so that 1 thonglit that, if we were 
doing the whole work, we ought to have the whole section under our control 
and the wdiole of the work under our control. Tn 1927-2’^ we intend to have 
a propaganda section in my office. T consider that this propaganda work is 
of extreme importance. 
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1433^* Are you going to attempt tiie production of cinema films P—^Well, 
if we can get the money I do not see why it should not be done. We have 
got a malaria film from the International Health Board at present which 
we use and which is quite reasonably good for the purposes of the country, 
because it was prepared in the Southern States of America and the condi¬ 
tions there apparently more or less correspond to the conditions that we 
hnd in rural areas here. We exhibit it as it is and the people take an 
intense interest in it. I do not see any reason why cinema films should not 
be produced. 

14333. You are talking about medical inspection. What about the teeth 
of the rural population?—From tho figures that are available, diseases of 
the teeth are very common among children. The Medical Inspection Re¬ 
ports that we get show that there is a good deal of minor disease in the 
young population of the Presidency which could easily be corrected if it 
were taken in hand. 

14334. Is there a lime deficiency in the diet?—The carbo-hydrate diet 
which the ordinary individual takes in this Presidency is I should think 
very deficient in calcium. 

14335. In paragraph 24, on page 478, you are asking the lo<^al bodies who are 
getting a grent deal of service from you to come forward with funds in connec¬ 
tion with propaganda work. Can they afford to pay for what they are gett¬ 
ing?—Yes; they can. I might say that I tried the alternative which I 
mentioned there. 1 say in paragraph 24 that ‘ local bodies may legitimately 
be asked to acknowledge tlun'r inciebtcHlneRs for tho success of their health week 
celebrations'. I wu*ote round to all District Boards and Municipalities and 
asked them if they would give grants to the Health C-ouncil as a last effort 
to maintain tho financial life of the Health Council. During the last few 
months I have been able to get, I think, 14 District Boards and 20 Munici¬ 
palities to give grants of varying amounts as a voluntary gift; but that, 1 
am afraid, was a personal appeal and certainly T would not got it a .second 
year in succession. But local bodies raise quite large sums of money for 
celebrating the Health and Baby Week and the balances left over at the end 
of the week have been used for buying the stuff that we prepare. 

14336. in paragraph 27, page 4S0, you refer to u scheme of subsidising 
medical practitioners on condition that they settle down in rural areas. 
What does it cost you to i^ersuade a medical practRioner to settle down in 
a rural district?—The Madras Government have attempted it by offering 
Ks, 400 to Hs. 6fX) a year according to qualifications. 

14337. Prof Gangulee: Are these medical practitioners passed from your 
College?—If they are L. M. Ps. they are fron. th? Medical School. 

14338. What is L. M. P, ?—Sub-Assistant Surgeon. I do not think any 
medical graduate has accepted this offer. I think the last figure shows there 
were 183 who had started in the Presidency. 

14339. Paragraph 28, page 480, dealt with dwelling houses. Do you think 
that any experiments or research work might he done on this problem of 
housing to devise a better type of house which is within the ryoCs means?— 
Yes, I think it would he a very good thing to try experiments. You might 
devise a type, but whether you can get them to adopt it is another matter, 
because each area in the Presidency has a different type. Even adjoining 
districts have different types, so that you would have to evolve plans, modi¬ 
fied according to hygienic principles, on the type which is in use in the 
districts by the ryots themselves. The only way yon could get them to 
accept them would be by modifying their own type, 

14340. Have you any other proposals for improving housing?—-1 do not 
think it is possihV to suggest that the houses should all he built with damp- 
])roof floors and things like that, because I do not think they will do it; 
but at the same time you can provide a damp-proof floor quite easily by 
building a plinth of dry stone; it is quite a satisfactory damp-proof floor, 
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and if that ware used you would prevent, I think^ a very great deal of the 
respiratory diseases which are now so common all over the Presidency, 

14341. Have you ever considered the practicability of recommending the 
raising of houses above the level of damp land by constructing the houses 
on piles?—I think you would attain the same end by providing them 
with a high plinth of stone; but then of course in large tracts 
of this Presidency, foi instance in the deltaic areas, you will find it very 
difficult to provide stone. The District Boards there find the laying of 
metal on the roads an enormously expensive item because they have to cart 
every load from other districts. 

14342. Probably wood would offer the same difficulty?—Wood would not 
be any good, because it would simply rot ac once or be eaten by white ants. 

14343. In paragraph 28, page 480, you say, “ An attempt has recently been 
made to constitute n.odel villages.” Is that a concentration of means on a 
few villages?—Yes; I tried to induce the Presidents of Taluk Boards, with 
the help of the district authorities, to select one or two villages in typical 
areas in their taluk and to spend all the money they had available for 
general sanitation on the one village and not to do what they have been 
doing up to date. Ft they have, say, a thousand rupees iu their budget for 
general sanitation they scatter it about, a few annas here and a few rupees 
there, and no permanent good is effected. I suggested that they should 
spend all that money on one or two villages for two or three years and show 
wliat could be done with judicious expenditure. That ha.s been done in 
certain areas; of course 1 cannot say how it is going to develop, because it 
has been only very icoently introduced; but T think that is one of the ways 
in which we might be able to educate a certain ()roportion of the rural popula¬ 
tion. at least, in bedier hygienic methods of living. 

14344. Do you think there is room for research by some All-Tndia body 
on some of these fundamental problems; .say malaria?—T think the Govern¬ 
ment ot India have an All-India malaria organisation. 

14345. Do you feel there is room for more active research by that body?— 
Very much more. T have suggested to Colonel Christophers, and he has 
accepted it, that if T got a malariologist, he should link up with the All- 
India organisation; but one officer for 44 millions of people in the area we 
have got here is playing with the problem. 

14346. I suppose this disease is causing more misery and more monetary 
Joss than any other?—Yes. 

14347. T suppose the memorandum on the future development of the Pub¬ 
lic Health Service was a document w'hich you have presented to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras; was it not?—Yes; it was presented in October 1925. 

14348. You say, in paragraph 6, on page 482, ” The Public Health Depart¬ 
ment has during recent years devoted considerable time and though to the 
investigation of foci of infection as regards water-borne disease, and the 
information now available would be of iinmenso use, if Government and loOal 
bodies could set apart, year by year, definite sums for the improvement and 
protection of water-su]>plies at these foci and along the usual known routes 
of spread of infection ”?—Yes. that is really what I was talking about before, 

14349. Has this information been collated and arranged?—It has been 
published. I have been writing a series of articles on the epidemiology of 
cholera which have appeared within the last two years in the Indian Journal 
of Medical Research; and a great deal of information which does not appear 
in these papers is available in my office. 

14350. I thought 1 read there between the lines a suggestion that a great 
deal of information bad been collected which you had no moans of putting 
together; but I see I was wrong?—I have spent a considerable amount of 
my spare-time in writing up these )>apers. 
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14351. On page 484 you mention an ofiicer called the Registrar-General of 
Panchayats. In your experience are the panchayats helping in matters of 
hygiene?—Yes and no. Yes, they help us in carrying out our propaganda 
work. They are of assistance during the Health and Baby Week and when 
we arrange for lectures and demonstrations of that kind in panchayat areas; 
but most of these panchayats are still in an infantile stage of development 
and have not been able to provide the funds required for expenditure on 
public health measuies in their areas. I do not see any reason why that 
should not come in time. 

14352, Do you think the panchayat system gives hop© for the future?— 
Yes. 

14353. In your experience is it likely io grow and gain strength?—I 
think it will be a goo\l thing fco have a village organisation in every village. 

14354. In paragraph 10, page 4«5. yon say, 'Mn the absence of a Public 
Health Act for India.*’ Are you in favour of such an Act being passed?— 
I think it would be a good thing for each Provincial Government to have a 
Public Health Act; the ])ropo.sal is now before the Madras Goverinnent. 

143V). On page 480. paragrai»h J I, you say. “Safe milk supplies must 
be assured.” Take the urban districts'^ first, say Madras City; are there 
local rules or bye-laws here as to the sale of milk?—We have got an Adultera¬ 
tion of Food Act which was passed in 1918, but which has never been brought 
into operation, because of our lack of standards. Two and a half years ago 
a Public Analyst was brought out from England; he has now fixed the stand¬ 
ards lor milk, butter, and milk products gononilly. The Government 
have recently published rules laying down standards for these substances for 
Madras City, and I hope very shoitly in Madras City we shall have that Act 
in force. Of course it is a permissive Act, and Municipalities may adopt it 
or not as they like. The difficulty of course will be to got the Municipalities 
to adopt it. 

14356. Have you at the moment the right, as a health authority, to 
inspect the milk offered for sale in public places in Madras City?—No. 

14357, In your axperience, is milk a fertile source of infection in this 
Presidency?—Yes, unless you see the cow milked before your own eyes in no 
case will milk be nun^adulterated. The milkmen uso any water for adulter¬ 
ating milk; they do not care what they use. 

14358. But now tliat your standards are fixed, do you look forward to the 
regulation of the ?nilk supply as a feasible administrative operation?—Yes, 
if the Health Department of the City gets proper help from the magistracy, 
WTiat I mean is this • Several years ago the Health Officer brought up a 
series of eases before the Magistrate’s Court in connection with adulteration 
of food and drink. All the cases were dismissed because the Magistrate held 
that he had not proved his case. In fact there were no standards. If the 
magistracy would givc^ a certain amount of help to the Public Health De¬ 
partment, then we might make some progress. I may illustrate wffiat I 
mean from the subject of vaccination. Wc produce a parent before a 
Magistrate for failing to have his child vaccinated. The case will be post¬ 
poned once, twice, thrice, or a fourth tim^; it eventually comes before the 
Magistrate and he lines the parent two annas. Of course that does not pre¬ 
vent the parent from carrying on the same process for another six months. 
That is exactly what would happen in connection with food supplies and 
milk supplies if -he magistracy do not recognise the position; the punish¬ 
ments inflicted are far too small. 

14359. Are venerc«al diseases a serious problem in this Presidency?—They 
are very common, but T do not know whether you can call them a very 
serious problem. The average person who is infected does not w^orry about 

14300. Ts that so in the rural districts?—1 think the same thing holds 
good. We liave no exact figures for these diseases, but from our hospital 
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experience lire know tHey are very general, and of course, cause a consider¬ 
able number of infantile deaths, for instance. 

14061. Is there much blindness?—Well, most of the blindness is due to 
small-pos. 

14362. You do not attribute much of the blindness to venereal diseases?— 
I could not give you any figure which would be of any use. 

14363. Have you experience of the attitude of educated Indians in the 
Presidency towards sanitation and hygiene generally?—I did not quite fol¬ 
low the question. 

14364. I was going to ask you this wliether, amongst the class which pro¬ 
vides officers for the public sendee other than the medical, there is a real 
appreciation of the importance of these questions of hygiene in their bearing 
upon public health and public happiness?—J would like to reply to that in 
two different sentences. For instance, when this district health scheme and 
the additional organisation were introduced, there was a tremendous amount 
of opposition to it in the Legislative Council, but the llaja of Panagal, the 
Minister for Local Sell-Government, managed to put it through, and within 
18 months those who were most vehemently opposed to it were asking for its 
extension. 

143()5. What w^as the ground of their opposition?—I should think that 
probably it was political; I can think of no other reason, because in 18 
months they asked fo^ extension of the scheme, and the opposition died out 
completely. The second reply 1 w'onld put thus: In a certain Municipal¬ 
ity in this Presidency, the C3iairnian, who is a very well educated lawyer, 
was induced to employ for his Munici])ality a trained midwife, at my insti¬ 
gation. 1 said it was iiecessarv that the Municipality should have a trained 
midwife. He 'lingagotl one and paid her from the municipal funds, but wdien 
his eldest daughter was going to have a child, he sent for the dai, and did 
not employ the trained midwife; that is an illustration of the attitude of 
the educated classes. 

14366, Was that through disinclination to spend money?—No, I do not 
think no; probably it w’as feminine influence; of course, the w’omen are the 
most conservative members of the family; the.\ do not like these new-fangled 
idea.s. 

14367. Prof. Gangulrr: T should like to ask you about this Government of 
India scheme for an All-Tndia anti-malarial c rganisation. Could you give 
us some more information about the All-India scheme? How does it link up 
with the Provinces?—I do not think it has got to that length y€*l. At the 
Hesoareli Workers’ Conference last year. Colonel Christophers, w’ho is in 
charge of the Malaria Bureau at Kasauli, elaborated his scheme and laid it 
before those present, Tt was accepted by tlum 1 am going up to Calcutta 
in 10 days for the next conference and w^e shall probably bo told what stage 
it ha.s reached; T am not aware whether the Gevernment of India has accei>ted 
it or lias extended it or not. 

] 136^. Oil page 480. yon are referring io the Madras Legislative^ Council 
as having ivcently passed a Nurses’ and Midw'ive^’ Begistration Bill. In 
the rural area.s, do you have quack doctors, like barbers and so on, practis¬ 
ing medicine?—Well, I suppose the village practitioner is usually to be met 
with, the man wdio professes to know something about medicine, 

14369. Is there no provision for the registration of these quack doctor'-?— 
No; registration is for fully trained nurses and mid wives. 

14370 What is jour relationship w’itli tlu International Health Board 
that you refer to here?—The International Health Board oF America sends 
workers out to different countries on invitation. 

14371. Was there any invitation by the Government of India?—The in¬ 
vitation can bo sent by any Governineut, The Madras Government asked 
the International Health Board to send an officer over about 61 years ago. 
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and Madras is the only Province in India that has got an officer of the Inter¬ 
national Health Board. The Board has workers in 160 different countries 
of the world, 

14372. Do the Government of India make any contribution to that, work P 
—None at all. The Government of Madras pay half of the International 
Health Board’s expenditure in the Presidency, except the salary of the 
Director himself which is wholly met by the In beriiational Health Board. 

14373. Can they continue this work for any length of time?—^Wo are 
hoping that they will continue the work, but the policy of the International 
Health Board is to initiate and stimulate activity, and then withdraw in 
favour of the local Government. 

14374. Before they undertook the intensive propaganda that you refer to 
here, was there no intensive propaganda undertaken by the local Govern¬ 
ments?—There was no Health Department; that is what I would say; the 
Health Department is of very recent growth in this Presidency. There was 
a Sanitary Commissioner with an Assistant, but there was very little else. There 
was no organisation, not what 1 would call an organisation ; that has only 
developed within the last four years. 

14375. On page 4vS5 you say that the Department of Public Health should 
be a strongly centralised, powerful organisation. Could you amplify that and 
give us your reasons for holding that view ?—I was not referring 

to any executive function by executive officers of Government. Per¬ 
haps it is a little unfortunately worded and in fact I have 

withdrawn that sentence recently. What I mean is that there ought 
to be a centralised Public Health Act which the Government ought to 
he ill a position to enforce; that is what I mean by * centralised ’; the phraseo¬ 
logy is a little unfortunate. 

14376. Further on you say, “ udth the advice of a Central Board of Health.” 
I would like to get your idea about that?—^We have got a Public Health Board 
at present and all important questions are referred to that Public Health 
Board, and it advises the Minister. 

14377. That Board is not a Government of India Board?—No, a Provincial 
Board. 

14378. Mr, Calvert: 1 gather, from your replies to the Chairman and your 
memorandum, that you regard the improvement of the conditions of hygiene 
in the rural areas as very largely a inatter of adult education?—No, I would 
not agree with that; it is very largely a matter of child education. 

14379. But you have to wait a long time for the child to reach the adult 
age?—If you educate the school children, you are going to educate the next 
generation. 

14380. The evidence given before us has been that educating children is 
rather like pouring water down a well, nothing happens?—Well, 1 think the 
child’s mind is the most receptive mind. When you start to try to teach an 
adult to change his habits, you are up against an enormous problem. 

1438]. Would you teach hygiene in schools?—Ye.s, and in colleges. 

14382. Teaching hygiene in schools pre-supposes teachers who believe in 
what they are going to teach?—Yes. 

14383. Will they he available on the present salaries?—They would teach 
the subject on the same salary as other teachers teach other subjects. 

14384. But hygiene is rather a more difficult thing than teaching litera¬ 
ture?—1 do not agree with you; I think hygiene is not a difficult subject to 
teach. 

14385. Having got your population and taught them what to do, would it 
involve a large expenditure to maintain hygienic improvement?—Probably, 
it would. 

14386. Is this hygienic improvement in rural areas a practical proposition 
under existing conditions?—I think a very great deal could Be done with the 
expenditure of very little money if the people knew what to do. 
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14d&7. The Chairman: Who are the people?—^The nir*! populatioii. 

14388. Mr, Calvert: The people who are going to do it are the adnlte, not 
the children?—I say that yon are going to find the adults more difficult to 
educate, but if you teach the children, in the next generation you will have 
^tter-informed adults. 

14369. In your experience, do you find that the adult population is not 
amenable to education on new lines?—I think that is the general rule all over 
the world, 

14390. Has your policy of subsidising medical practitioners in rural areas 
met with success?—In certain areas I think it has been successful, but of course 
the scheme has only been working about 18 months and it is not possible to 
say what is going to be the final result. It depends to a great extent on the 
personality of the medical officer; if he has any grit and makes up his mind to 
be a success, 1 think that in many centres he would be a success. But so many 
of these people give it up at the end of 5 months and say there is nothing to 
be done; that is absolutely wrong. 

14391. You are finding difficulty in getting the right type of man?—Yes, 

14392, Of course, a very large part of any policy of improvement of hygiene 
would require finance. Would you suggest that this finance could be met by 
reducing the expenditure on the cure of disease, would you rather have more 
of prevention and less of cure?—That is exactly my attitude; I think there 
is far too much money spent on building fine hospitals and expensive buildings 
of that kind, and far too little spent on preventive medicine; India should fall 
into line with other countries and spend more on prevention. 

14393, Less should be spend on building hospitals?—Yes. 

14394. Do you think there is much hope of organising the rural population 
to undertake their own sanitary improvements.^—1 think it is a very difficult, 
problem to get them to do that sort of thing, but as 1 have already etaied ta 
the Chairman, we are carrying out an expeEriment which has shown a reasoiio 
able prospect of success; that is all that 1 can say; we have only iust started 
with our own experiment. 

14396. It is a question either of taxing thorn to pay somebody else to do 
it lor them, or teackii^ them to do it for themeelves?—In this country, you 
will not get the ordinary individual to do it fer himseli. 

14390, Not unless he is properly taught ami organised f—Yes. 

14397. I find some difficulty iu following you on the question of irrigation 
and population. I think you suggested Siat if you increase iriigaiioii you 
merely ger an increased population, and in 20 years things will be as bad aa 
they were before?—Yes. 

14398. I have got before me the figures for the last 6 census enumerations 
in the Punjab which do not bear you out at all. I find that in an irrigated 
area of 12 million acres the population is iucreasmg very slowly; there is no 
sign of any pro rata increase of population P—You have got to i^member that 
in 1918 you had a tremendous influenxa ejtidemic; you must also retnetnber 
that in l^e Punjab you have got intense n^aria all over the Province. My 
knowledge ot the Punjab is very slight, and I am not prepared to discuss the 
Punjab figures; what I stated w’ould reasonably apply to my own Province. 

14399 But the food<^upply is not the ovly check on population?—No. 

14400. Not by any means; under modern condjlions, it is by no means 
the important check which Malthus thought it was?—That is true. 

14401. Assuming that the population tends to increase, there must bo 
an effort to increase the food-supply?—Yes. 

14402. Therefore, would you advocate irrigation schemes in order to meet 
that increasing population?—^Yee, but I meet that by saying that in ^ years 
you are in the same position as you were before. 

14403* Our figures do not in the least bear you out there?—I have reason to 
believe that what I say is true in other countries. 
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14404. Looking at it from another of view, woiild not an increase 

of irrigation possibly supply the finance to help you in your hygienic im¬ 
provements—You mean by the sale of the grain? 

14405. No; increase of the wealth of the people. Greater wealth and 
higher education might go a fair way towards those improvements in dwel¬ 
lings and sanitary conditions?—start with, there might be a balance 
over, but not eventually, if my thesis is correct. 

144%. It is only a long spiral staircase leading to nowhere. You do not 
intend to" decry irrigation as some blind alley, which leads to nowhere?—No; 
I felt a little difhdent about introducing the subject at all, but having pub¬ 
lished one or two papers on the subject, I thought it was just as well that I 
should mention it, because I think it is just as well to present this opinion 
in contra>distinction to the one that you apparently hold, 

14407. If you were searching round for the best rural sanitary conditions 
in India would you not go straight to the Punjab Canal Colonies?—I am 
not aware of what the conditions are in the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

14408. Mr. Kamat: Could you give us an idea of the total cost to this 
Presidency at this new Health Scheme?—We have got 24 districts with a 
Health Officer, the average rate of pay being Ps. 440. We have got now 252 
Health Inspectors, the average pay being about Us. 90; that is practically 
the whole cost. 

14409. Was the opposition to the scheme in the Legislative Council which 
you referred to due to the finance of it or for any other reason?—Yes; Gov¬ 
ernment had been giving the districts a non-stafcutory grant for roads; they 
had been giving that grant for a series of years until some of the districts 
had got the belief that it was more or less a statutory grant, or at least it 
was a grant that was going to be given for ever.' In order to finance this 
scheme which I was very anxious to introduce, we locked round for funds 
even during a time of considerable financial stress; the Government finally 
decided that, under the Local Boards^ Act, they could order districts to 
provide funds for a Health Officer out of this non-statutory grant; so that 
it was really money already being paid to the districts, only it was to be set 
aside lor another purpose. 

14410. Have you got anything like a scheme here to train the indigenous 
dais as we call them in Bombay, that is the midwife class but untrained?— 
There have been various attempts made to introduce teaching and training of 
daiSf but I think I may say that every one of these schemes has failed. 

14411. So that even' this new scheme of yours leaves the question of train¬ 
ing maternity dais untouched?—^It is not touched. 1 think the Surgeon- 
General 16 coming before you on Friday and you might ask him about that 
because it is the Medical Department’s work. 

14412. Hao Bahadur Mnniswami Nayudu; You told us that a number of 
leaflets on public health matters are printed and circulated broadcast. Have 
jou collected all of them and issued them in book form?—No, 

14413. Do you consider it would do some good if you collected all of them? 
—'No; I think that the books that have been already published containing 
hygiene lessons probably contain all the substance of the leaflets that we 
have produced. 

14414. Then you have got about 262 Health Inspectors. You say they are 
not sufficient and you want more of them?—I only say that because it seems 
to me only to be reasonable to think that one Sanitary Inspector cannot look 
after the whole of a taluk area. 

14416. One of their duties is to carry on propaganda and give popular 
lectures in villages Yes. 

14410. And you consider a fairly good knowledge of the vernacular lan¬ 
guage IS necessary for that?—^Yes. 

14417. Are you satisfied with the distribution, according to language 
qualifications, of your Health Inspectors?—^The distribution of Health In¬ 
spectors is always primarily decided on language qualification. 
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14418. Do you think that of these 262 there is a fairly large proportion 

people who can deliver lectures in Telugu areas P—The difficulty has been 
up till recently to get a sufficient number of Telugu speaking Sanitary In- 
^Bpectors; but that difficulty is gradually being overoomei because both in 
the ca^e of Health Officers and of Sanitary Inspect'irs 1 have a good deal to 
do uilh the selection of candidates for training and I make that a point. 

14419. So you are trying to take more and more of people who know 
Telugu for training P—^Yes. 

14420. Sir Ganga Hum: Have you any system of Ued Cross or St. John’s 
Ambulance here?—Yes. 

14421. Do you not think that these boys had better be taught first-aid in 
n prclcrenoe to hygiene which they soon forget?—I think hrst-aid is very good, 
hut it is hardly what 1 would call the principles of hygiene. 

11422. ! do not substitute it necessarily but 1 say hi addition you might 
teach that as a more practical subject?—The question of training Sanitary 
Inspocton^ in first-aid is now under consideration; so if we train our Health 
Inspector in first-aid naturally he will be able to explain. 

14423. Have you any institution here such as we have at Kasauli for 
inocalation against rabies?—The Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

14424. Do they undertake this treatment?—Yes. 

14425. You mention that you would hare field surveys. What do yoti 
mean by field surveys?—In connection with public health laboratories I would 
like to have trained officers; they would he medical mchi, of course, trained 
research workers and they woultl not only do laboratory work as such but 
they would go out to the villages and make health surveys in whatever lines 
they were doing research work in. 

14426. With regard to rural water-supply, if the Chairman will allow 
me after the evidence is over, T will give you a sketch of a method of producing 
a perfect water-supply, that is, the system I have in my village, which the 
Commission will see. By tulie-wells, do you mean gravitation wells which 
they sink 20 feet deep, or tube-wells going to about 200 feet in depth?—The 
tube-wells we used only drew off the shallow water; but in one case they 
sank a well which apparently tapped an artesian source and they still have 
it; they use it for the town and it has been in ose for the last 12 years. 

14427. The Chairman: The hygienic virtue of a tube-well is, I take it, 
that the sides of the well for considerable distance are immune from pene¬ 
tration by water on the surface?—Yes. 

14428. Sir Thnnuxs Middleton: You have already expressed the view that 
more should be spent on public health relatively to the expenditure on 
hospitals. In Madras the expenditure on hospitals is about 64 lakhs per 
annum and on public health, about 40 lakhs. Would jou care to give preci- 
«ion to jour view by indicating in what proportion you would distribute the 
expenditure?—No; 1 do not think I can give you any figure at once as to 
the percentages. But what I say is that the proportion to be spent in future 
should be spent rather on preventive medicine than on expansion of the 
hospital sj'Etem. 

14429. If the present rate is 64 and 40 lakhs, would you like to say that 
in the near future you wwld have the proportions reversed?—I do; it is a 
* very excellent idea, 

14430. 1 just want to get some idea of the relationship which you had in 
-your mind?—I have already stated publicly in Madras about 18 months ago 
that I envisage a time which is not so very far away when there will not be 
any medical budget but the whole of that money will be allotted to public 
health. 

14431. Apart from the work being done by Col. McCarrison, have there 
been any dietary studies in this Presidency?—Not that 1 am aware of. 

14432. 3’hereforo any opinion that is expressed as to under-nourishment 
4 s to be based on general observation?—I think 1 have indicated in my reply 
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to the question that there are a certain number of facts with which we are 
fac:)d wiih at present. For instance, there are a largo number of people 
who suffer from beri-beri and other deiciency diseases. 

lUo3. 1 was not thinking for the moment of deficiency diseases, 1 waa 
thinking of general under-nutritionP—^You mean starvation? 

14484. Yes ?—1 think I already gave you an instance of that in my memo¬ 
randum. 

14485. You yourself think, no doubt, that among the agricultural i>opula- 
tion many are underfed at the present time?—I suppose that tvould cover the 
case. 

14436* Have you any doubt that the primary cause is poverty? Is it lack 
of knowledge or poverty, that is the cause?—I think both, because they do 
not know about the diet, how to regulate the diet, how to cook the diet, 
and they do not get the best out of the available food-supply. 

14437. Because of the lack of knowledge?—Lack of knowledge undoubtedly 
is an important factor. 

14488, But you would agree with me that the primary cause of under-nutri- 
tion is poverty?—^That is an economic question which I am not prepared to 
answer. 

14489. I ask you the question because you seem to put us on the horns of 
a dilemma by your statement about expenditure on irrigation and expenditure 
on nutrition. I bUppose the primary cause of malnutrition in the Presidency 
to be poverty?—I do not agree with that. Malnutrition is not primarily due to 
poverty; malnutrition is quite distinct from poverty. 

14440. Let us get away from the w'ord “ malnutrition let us sajy lack 
of food,’^ or “ starvation.'* If this is due to poverty does not irrigation offer 
the most obvious means of quickly increasing the supply of food and the 
resources of the agriculturist?—Yes, if it is made available for the poor ryot, 
but it is not. You put down an irrigation scheme and you produce, w^hatever 
it is, say, 2 million tons more of grains but the ryot w^ho growls it does not 
get it. 

14441. But the ryot who grows grain surely participates to some extent 
in the incieaeed output?—To a very small extent; that is my experience in 
Madras. Take the miras'iclxirs, I will give an actual case. During the year 
1922 there was a big epidemic of relapsing fever in the Tanjore district;, the 
first time we had relapsing fever in Madras. It killed about 80 per cent, of 
those who were infected. The 20 per cent who recovered underwent a 
prolonged convalescence. The convsdescence was so slow% these people were 
so weak imd their resources were so minute that many of them died of starva¬ 
tion because they weire unable to work. What was the reason of that? The 
reason was that the landlord or the miraMar took the whole of the grain and 
gave the cultivator only a dole, and if the cultivator did not work for that 
dole he did not get it. 

14442. I agree with you as to the necessity for nutrition work in this 
Presidency; but I would like you to explain a little more fully than you have 
already done the bearing of this note on the problem of poverty?—This note 
that 1 drew up, I drew up in consultsMoa with the Surgeon General who is 
also appearing before the Commission. I understand too, that Col. McCarrison 
is coming down to address the Commission and I would rather that you raise 
the whole question with these two gentlemen than with me. 

14443. I understand the position now. The Nutritional Institute which 
you had in view is in connection with the work now being earned on by 
Col. McCarrison; it is not a separate institution for the study of the food 
requirements of man?—Not necessarily; I do not think it is a study which is 
at all to be associated with what you call the poverty of the ryot; poverty is 
quite a separate subject altogether; that is a question with which of course 
I have very little to do. I am not prepared to discuss whether the ryot is 
poor or not; what I eay is that these investigations are necessary, because 
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£ know from my experience that h© suffers from a large number of deficiency 
diseases. Poverty may have an additional bearing but that is not for me to 
say. 

14444. It so happens that the general dietary of Madras lends itself to the 
development of these deficiency diseases?—Yes. 

14445. You are no doubt aware that in parallel studies which are being 
made in many parts of Europe at the present time, malnutrition is found to 
.be closely related with poverty?—Yes, I can see the conne<'tion. 

14446. T suppose you know of the work that is being done, for example, 
in Glasgow under Prof. Noel Paton?—Yes. 

1447. 1 was wondering whether in suggenting a Nutritional Institute here 
you had in mind doing for the masses in the Madras Presidency the kind 
of work being done among the poor in Glasgow by Prof. Noel Paton, and 
in other parts of Britain by special agents, under the Council for Medif^al Re¬ 
search?—What this Nutritional Institute would do would be by way of teaching 
the peorple how to use the grain which is available, what would be the best way 
K>f using the available resources; it would have nothing to do with the question 
of wdiat the ryot should do to earn more money or what proportion of the grain 
the landlord should give to the ryot for his work. That has nothing to do 
wuth nutrition as such or the Nutritional Institute; nor has it anything to do 
w’ith public health, except in so far as, if a person is starved, he is naturally 
more pre-disposed to disease. I should not like to confuse the question of 
poverty as such with malnutrition as such. 

14448. You agree that in general the two are very closely associated?— 
Well, naturally they are. 

14449. The position of Madras is rather exceptional?—In what vva\ ? 

14459, In the w'ay you suggest that the people are fed on paddy which in 
itself is a very likely thing to cause deficiencies. In areas where wdieat- 
eating prevails, the population is not subject to the same danger?—Quit© so, 
hut T do not see how you are going to get the Madras ryots to grow' w'heat any 
more than I can persuade the Madras population to leave off drinking bad 
water. 

14451. J think that, though possibly you and I attribute soniewhat different 
values to what w e call deficiencies, w'e might agree as to the importance of the 
total energy supply?—I think so. 

11452. Dr. Hyder: Would you like to have the preparation of these returns 
relating to vital statistics under yourself rather than under the revenue 
agency?—That question has been considered, but a public health agency does 
not exist in the ordinary revenue village, so that we have to depend on revenue 
officers to collect these statistics. 

14458. Is there occasionally a water famine in some of those dry districts? 
—In 1922 there w as a water famine in the Ceded Districts. 

14454. T .suj>pose \ou would agree with me that no Tublic Health Depart¬ 
ment could w’ork mirades if >ou have a district like Anantapur with a popu¬ 
lation of 1 million and a district like Madura with a population of 2 millions 
using quinine worth Ra. 5 in the one case and 8 lbs. in the other case per 
year?—Yes. 

14455. In regard to these fairs and festivals, I suppose legally the local 
bodies can impose charges to meet the cost of sanitary arrangements?—What 
they usually do is that occasionally they get permission to levy pilgrim taxes, 
but ordinarily they license temporary booths and shops and they charge so 
much per cari that comes into the festival, and in that way they usually raise 
enough to provide primitive sanitary arrangement or additional sanitary staff. 
Very often these festivals are associated with large temples, and of coume 
the temples derive a very considerable income from them. The question has 
•arisen as to w'hat proportion the temple trustees should pay for the sanitary 
•arrangements, and in a considerable number of cases we have been able to 
come to an agreement with the temple authorities, 
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14456. In regard to the interesting thesis on the question of population^ 
I think you would be supported by experts in economics; but I wonder whether 
you would look at the other question also. If you increase the food-supply, 
there is a tendency for the population to im^reose?—I say there would be 
rapid increase. 

14457. That is what the experts on the population question have said. If 
you improve the public health, 1 wonder what effect that would have on 
population?—^Well, if we do not have any big epidemic between now and 1961,- 
■we are going to have a large increase in population over 1021. Take the case 
of cholera. In 1918, there were 128,0(/) deaths from that alone in this Pre¬ 
sidency; in 1924-25, w^hen the next periodic epidemic was due and did occur, 
wo only had a total of 74,000 in two years, which means, if we go by 
the corresponding number of 1018, 50.0(X) lives were saved from one disease 
alone. That moans of course by the time 1901 comes, if we go on preventing 
these epidemics we are going to have a big increase in population, Ro that 
your Tanjore scheme is necessary. 

M458. Both irrigation and public health ’i\'ould graxhially have a tendent-y 
to increase the numbers, unless population wore consciously and deliberately * 
cxjntrolled?—1 think I (old the Chairman that in one community, (the educated 
community) there is control already. That control occurs only among odu(‘ated 
communities, and if you .spread education and public health among the general 
population it is bound to follow there also. 

14450. The Chairntan: And to such an extent that the control more than 
counter-balances the lower death rate as the result of better living?—Probably. 

14460. Dr, Hyder: You are aware that the French have a system of twrv 
children per family. Well, in regard to cholera epidemics, I understaTid that 
the research carried on has revealed two things, (1) that cholera follows the 
monsoon and (2) that every seventh year there is a violent outbreak of cholera? 
—In the northern areas of the Presidency you get an increa^^e in cJjoJera 
immediately following the monsoon, but not in the southern areas where it 
is quite different. It is a very big subject and J cannot go into details; 
but I have mentioned that in the nortliern areas the cholera immediately 
follows the monsoon. I also wish to correct the second statement that cholera 
comes every eeventli year. After a study of the periodicity of cholera in a 
large number of Provinces, 1 found a 72-month periodicity. But that is a 
difficult question to explain; it has happened during the last 35 years in 
practically every Province, but there is no reason why it should happen in the 
futui’e. It is an interesting fact, but I do not lay particular stress on it; 

I do not want to forecast what the future is going to be. We have not suffi¬ 
cient data. 

14461. Had this sixth year period any relation to the rainfall?—Sn- Leonard 
Rogers and myself have been working at the question separately during the 
last three years. Sir Leonard in his last paper says that a (*.ertain degree 
of humidity is associated with a ri^e in cholera, but lie and I are of a 
somewhat different opinion about that; it remains to he seen which of us is 
correct. 

14462. Would you like to have in the caijutal of this Presidency a Public 
Health Museum?—I have got that proposal on paper now. I want a Public 
Health Institute with a Public Health Museum and a big Public Health 
Laboratory. 

14463. Dewun Bahadur Jfiaghavayya: With reference to this question of the 
latrines in rural amas, you said you were experimenting and in one area some 
latrines have been put up and are working. May I know the type of latrine? 
It is not a cemented floor, it is an earthen floor, I suppose?—^W'e have got 
two or three types that we are experimenting with. We have got, for instance, 
the latrine built over a septic tank; we have got the latrine built over a 
pit on the ground; and we have got a latrine with a cemented floor with sand 
underneath, and with walls round about to keep the pigs out. We are experi¬ 
menting and trying to And o\it what is the latrine whicdi is most suitable 
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lor the population in that area, and the District Board is giving the funds to 
carry out the experiment. 

14464. Do you think a latrine on the dry earth system is at all suitable for 
your purpose?—You mean by that hand removal and one in which fresh earth 
is spread; one of the types we build is the dry sand latrine where the sand 
has to be renewed and the night-soil has to be removed by hand and buried. 

14455. I suppose that type will be more popular than the other types 
because it is more easy of operation in villages?—I 6nd the type for which 
we have provided a septic tank much more in favour, because there is no 
hand removal at all. 

14466. What is done with this stuff which is deposited in the latrines; is it 
used as manure?—In the septic tank, bacteriological action takes place, and 
it dissolves and disappears, 

14467. And no attempt is made to use this stuff os manure for the fields? 
—Not in tills type of latrine; but in the Madura Municipality, for instance, 
w'hich is the only place in the Presidency that does it to my knowledge, the 
municipal night-soil is carted 2 miles out of the town, and is dumped on to a 
dumping ground mixed w'ith the street rubbish, and sold to the ryot wdio 
bids for it up to Ks. 6 per cart; it is the only place in the Presidency in which 
I know the ryots use it; the curious thing is* tnat you get the ryot there to bid 
tor it up to as high ns Tl,s. 3 per cart, in other areas you cannot get them to 
at it. 

14468. Yotj do not think the ryots could be educated to appreciate its use 
:is n manure?—I think they could, but that of course is the duty of the 
. V g r leu It ural Department. 

14469. You think if the Agricultural Department could aivaken the interest 
of the ryot in night-soil as something of manurial value, it would facilitate 
your scheme considerably?—I do not recommend tne Madura scheme at all; 

1 think it is a most terribly disgusting scheme; in fact, the first time I 
visited , the area where the mixed stuff is dumped, the whole country-side 
seemed to me to be black, due to the enormous number of fiies that w'ere 
being produced in ttn's mixing area. 

11470. I do not refer particularly to that method?—I say that I would 
not recommend that method, but certainly the use of night-soil as manure is 
to be commended. 

14471. And the ryots might realise its benefits ?“~Y^e8. One of the reasons 
for experimenting with these latrines is to try and produce a material w^hich 
w^ould be of use to the cultivator as manure. 

14472. You said that the village panchayats could not function properly for 
want of funds; you are referring to the fact that village panchayats get no 
subsidies?—I do not know whether they get subsidies or not, but they are very 
poor. 

14473. They are not getting any subsidy from Government?—No. 

14474. Do you think that a system of subsidy would be a good tluug?— 
I should think, from the financial point of view\ it is an impossible scheme. 

14475. It is impossible?—You ought to have thousands of panchayats in 
the Presidency; I do not see any reasonable expectation of providing subsidies 
for thousands of panchayats. 1 thitik thei*e is far too much done by Govern- 
meut for the ordiruwy individual in India; everybody looks to Government 
for evei-ytbing. I am giving iny personal opinion now. I would like to see 
the ordinary villager do more for himself in the way of economic progress, do 
more for himself in the w'ay of sanitation, and do more for himself in the way 
of p'roriding a water-supply. There does not seem to be any reason why the 
ryots should not co-operate and dig a well for themselves. 

14476. You think the village panchayat could function in that direction?— 
That is one of the ways in which I hope that would be done. 

14477. Professor Ganonlee : Is there any shortage of quinine in the Presi¬ 
dency?—There is a shortage of supply in the world. 
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14478. Partictilarly in this Presidency?—No uaore than in any other part of 
the world. 

14479. Are you satisfied with the distributing agency?—I am not. 

14480. With regard to the cost, you said that it was prohibitive?—Yes. 

14481. And 1 find from the Government Cinchona Factory Report for 
1924-25 that this year they made a profit of Rs. 3,28 lakhs?—^Yes. 

14482. In what way is this profit being utilised?—Naturally the Government 
sell quinine at the market price, I do not know how the Cinchona Depart¬ 
ment sells its quinine; even in distributing quinine to another department, they 
would probably put it down at the market price, I should think; that is the 
only way in which they could keep accounts. 

14483. The Chairman: I forgot to ask you whether you assocuate the 
practice of keeping animals in the dwelling houses with the high incidence 
of diseases in the rural population?—That is bound to have a certain effect. 

14484. Do you think it is important?—I think in villages it is quite an 
important thing. If you crowd up the verandah of the hut or the house with 
cattle, naturally you are going to get far less fresh air in the house than if you 
had no cattle there. 

14485. Are you isatisfied that the process of fermentation in the case of 
night-soil is an absolute guarantee against the substance being a vehicle of 
disease?—^Various experiments have been carried out in connection with the 
hookworm parasite; 1 do not think that the hookworm parasite lives very 
long in well digested septic tank material but there is no doubt that in septic 
tank systems the cholera bacillus can pass through into the effluent. I mean 
you get the cholera bacillus in sewage; you put the sewage through the septic 
tank^ pass it through the percolating filters, but the Bacillus Coli and the 
cholera bacillus may be found still in the effluent. 

14486. To that extent the process is not perfect?—It is not perfect from 
the point of -view of prevention of cholera, but the effluent can safely be used 
for irrigating land, and then the thing is finished. What I deprecate in every 
case is the discharge of this effluent into a river. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission fhen adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday^ the 23rd 
November, 1926. 
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Tomday, November 23rd, 1026. 
MA£«AS. 


Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, LJj. (Chairman). 


Sir Henry Stavblby Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., LC.S. 

Sir Thomas Midhleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Bai Bahadur Sir Ganoa Ram, Kt., 
C.T.E., M.V.O, 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.l.E., 
I.C.S. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandr\ Gajapati 
Nabayana Dbo of Parlakimedi, 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyi>er. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

^ (Co-opted Mcmbert.) 


Dewan Bahadur T. Raghavayya 
Pantulu Garu. 

Rao Bahadur B. Muniswamt Nayuuu 
Garu, 


Mr. J, A. Mahan, I.C.S. ) ^joint Secretaries.) 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. > 


Mr. C. T. MULLINGS, Chief Engineer for Irrigation, Madras. 

Oral Eriifenoe. 

JI4487. The Chairman: Mr. Mullings, you are Chief Engineer for Irrigation 
for the Presidency of Madras?—Yes. 

14488. You have not put in, I think, any note of evidence whicli you wish 
to give?—No. I have recently been bark from furlough. 

14489. Would you like to make any statement of a generaJ character at this 
stage?' "No, I think not. The Secretary, Public W'orka Department, has put 
in a statement of every thing that has happened since the time of the Irriga¬ 
tion C’ommisHion. 

1449<\ That, I think, arrived last night, did it not?—I am not sure when 
it was sent. 

14491. I, at any rate, have not ha<l an opportunity yet of looking through 
it. Probably the ste]>s taken on the re(*ommendation of tliat Commission are 
too many and too detailed for you to give the Commission now some general 
indication, of what has occurred?—I think it is about 15 pages or more of 
detail.* 

14492. You divide your irrigation works in this Presidency, T take it, into 
two categories, productive and non-productive?—Yes. 

14498. You do not have an irrigation budget as a whole. Has it occurred 
to you that if you could take to your credit the income, the r£^sult of the 
productive schemes, then you might with that income be able to finance 
iinproduotive schemes to a greater extent than is at present f>o«sibie?—Yes, 
certainly. 

14494. Would you yourself be in favour of an arrangement of that nature? 
—Certainly. 

♦ Not printed. Note on action taken on the recommendation of the Irri* 
gation Commission (1901-03) C. 1851'—1854. 
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14495. Have you ever represeuised that to Government?—think we have 
done 80 for quite a number of years now, but they like each individual work 
to be productive on its own. 

14496. I do not know whether this has been dealt with in the memorandum 
that you put in, for, as I say, I have not yet had an opportunity of seeing 
it. But I understand that you have in your mind some scheme for large 
protec,tive works in connection with the Deccan rivers, possibly in collabora¬ 
tion with the Presidency of Bombay?—^Not in collaboration with Bombay at all. 

14497. Then I misunderstood that. Is it quite clear that there ig no 
question of combining with the Presidency of Bombay?—No, on no occasion. 

14498. Do you anticipate any conflict of interests between this Presidency 
and the Presidency of Bombay?—No, none at all. 

14499. Do you happen to know* whether these schemes have been dealt 
with in the memorandum?—Yes, they have been; they are mentioned. 

14500. How far have these projects proceeded?—^We have got out the 
detailed estimate for the Timgabadhra and Kistna projects, but both of them 
are almost blocked on account of the difficulties with the Nizam’s territory. 
‘We should submerge a fair number of villages in each project with a reservoir, 
and so far no way out has been found with regard to the Nizam's demand 
that he should get an equal territory for the area submerged, and the 
Suzerain power has not insisted on it yet. 

14501. Are negotiations proceeding with the Nizam's Government?—I do not 
think so. 

14502. What acreage would you command by these schemes?—The Kistna 
project would cover a little over half a million and the Timgabadhra well over a 
million. 

14508. So that these two schemes together would make a very important 
contribution to the wealth of the Presidency?—Yes. 

14504. Can you say off-hand how much land would in fact bo inundated 
by the schemes?—J could not say, but I should think that about 16 to 20 
villages of the Nizam’s territory must be submerged for each one. 

14505. What other schemes of first class import;ance have you in view?— 
The Bbavani Project is a big ono; there are alternative schemes for having 
a dry crop project and a wet crop project. The dry crop project of course 
would cover a very much larger acref^e; that is called the Upper Bbavani 
project; it would probably, irrigate about 300,000 acres or so. 

14506. Are there any other schemes of first class importance?—No, not 
besides those two. W^e have one just starting, the Cauvery-Mettur project 
which would irrigate 801,000 acres of new crops. 

14507. What is holding up those schemes?—Financial considerations more 
than anything else. I think it is because the Agricultural Department is advo¬ 
cating a dry crop scheme and the Kevenue Department is revising its figures 
in regard to revenue; that is the sort of thing. 

14508. You say the Agricultural Department is recommending a dry crop 
scheme?—Yes. 

14509. Would you be surprised to learn that the Director of Agriculture 
has not been consulted about the Bbavani project in any way at all?—I should 
certainly. 

14510. What steps were taken to consult the Agricultural Department in 
the matter of the Bbavani scheme ?—We do not really have any correspondence 
with the Agricultural Department, The Kevenue Department usually does that. 

14511. 80 that perhaps the Director of Agriculture w'as near the mark 
when he said that his department had not been consulted?—^It may be. The 
Bhavani project started about 80 years ago; it was before his time. 

14512. Is it your view that the touch between the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and 3 ^our own is sufficiently close?—We have nothing to do with the 
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revenue and the revenue people discuss that point with the Agricultural 
Department, I think. 

1451S. Do you think that is a good arrangement?—I think it could be. 

14614. Do you not think that the two technical departments had better 
consult each other?—Well, we could try but I think the revenue people would 
cut in. 

14515. The Bevenue Department is of course a spirit which pervades all 
other departments?—Yes. 

14616. But that is no particular reason why you should not, in technical 
matters, discuss these questions with the Agricultural Department, is it?—^No. 

14517. Have you ever in your recollection met the Agricultural Department 
round a table to discuss any scheme?—do not think so. 

14518. Would you agree with me that every irrigational project presents 
its agricultural problem?—Yes, certainly. 

14519. Are you in charge of tho hydro-electric development as well as the 
irrigation development?—I have just become so, when I came out from Home 
a fortnight ago; I am afraid I do not know very much about it yet. 

14520. Would you agree w’itb me that hydro-electric development is some¬ 
thing wduch requires very careful w’atching and direction lest an earlier 
scheme should prejudice ultimate development by the establishment of vested 
interest?—Yes. 

14521. Have you at your disposal the technical advice to which you are 
entitled, if you are to carry responsibility for hydro-electric development?-y 
We have our agents in England for the electrical side and we do the civil 
side ourselves. 

14522. Do you think the technical aspect of this matter can conveniently 
be dealt with from Great Britain?—So far it has got on. 1 think, as well 
as could be expected. We have not yet seen a report on the first of the 
projects, the Pykara one; I think one is due three weeks hence; I think it is 
leaving England this week. 

14523. I take it that that report is founded upon the hydro-electric survey 
already in existence?—Yes. 

14524. When was that survey carried out?—During the last two years. 

14525. Can you put before the Commission any estimate of the cost of 
your hydro-el€K*trie schemes?—We have got a very fair one now for the Pykara 
which will be about 5 crores. 

1452C. The Pykara achenie is the first one which you propose to tackle?— 
Yes, and it is the largest one. 

14527. What ^vas the original estimate for that scheme?—A very sketchy 
one was made out about a year ago for about 2f crores; that w^as before the 
electrical people had been able to study the details of their costs. 

14628. Was that made in consultation with your hydro-electric engineers in 
Great Britain?—Yes, by correspondence. 

14629. Tho 2J crores estimate?—^Yes. And they doubled the cost of the 
estimate in the transmission line in their second report. That adds nearly 
a crore straight away. 

14530. Would you be inclined to think that a difference of something like 
100 per cent between the tw^o estimates within two years is a good advertise¬ 
ment for the system of assessment?—We depended upon our technical advisers 
for the electrical side; it is that which has been altered; the civil part has 
not been altered very much. 

14581. Are you yourself skilled in hydro-electric matters?—No, not more 
than wdiat applies to the civil engineering side. 

14532. Do you think there is a hope that manufacturing concerns may take 
the current?—As far as we know the price will be too great near Madras; 
we ehall have to start the power system somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Salem, Coimbatore and places like that. 
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14533* That is what 1 expected; but do you not thiuk there is hope that 
factories may spring up in those district®?—I do not see what factories there 
can be; there is very little except cotton* 

14534* You do not see the prospect of the establishment of any industries 
founded on local raw material?—^No, I do not think so. 

14535. Have you considered the possibility of selling your power for the 
purpose of pumping water from tube-wells?—We do not have any tube-wells 
ill this Presidency. I think there are about three all told, 

14536, Of lifting water from ordinary wells or channels?—It is possible, 
but it will certainly not pay. 

14537* You are quite convinced of that?—Our Divi engine pumping scheme 
is one of the biggest in the world; it is only paying 2 per cent and irrigating 
about 38,000 acres. It has only a lift of about 12J feet maximum. The wells 
generally have a bigger lift. 

14538. You do not foresee any demand by groups of cultivators for power?— 
No, I do not think so. It is cheaper for them to use their cattle when not 
employed for ploughing, for baling water from w'ells. 

14539. At wdiat voltage are you going to supply the current?—I cannot 
I do not think it is defined yet. It will be known in about three weeks. 

14540. How long has the Pykara scheme been under consideration?—I 
should think seriously for about two years. 

14541. Now the other four proposals, the Kolab hydro-electric scheme in 
the Vizagapatam Agency and other schemes, are they formulated at all?— 
Yes, a certain amount of detail has been obtained, but not very much; Kolab 
is the only one possible for the development of industries that I know’ of- 

14542. Why?—They have got metals like bauxite and manganese and that 
Bort of thing. 

14643. Do you not foresee any demand for pow'er from ginning factories in 
your cotton districts?—Yes. 

14544. But you do not appear to be very hopeful about the financial aspects 
of the scheme?—Not vervs I do not think it will come in for irrigation at all. 

14545. Now’ are these four hydro-electric schemes entirely indof)endent of 
irrigation?—Yes. 

14540. So that your four irrigation schemes, the Caiivery-Mettur, the Pola- 
vararn, the Upper Bhavani and the Bellary, have no connection w’ith any 
hydru-eloctric plans?—No, none whatever. 

14547. A question or tw^o about each of these four. The Tauverj-Mettur 
Reservoir; when was that first suggestcvd?—A little over 80 years ago. 

14548. As a productive or unprocluctive scheme?—Productive. 

14540. So that 30 seasons hav’e passed and you are still examining the 
financial possibilities?—Oh no, that is finished; it will pay about 75 or 7i 
per cent and we are starting the work. 

14550, Thai is under w’ay?—Yes, that is under way, just started* 

14551. The Polavaram?—That is under way too. 

14552. The Upper lUiavani Project is still under (consideration, is it not?— 
That is under consideration I hope with the Agricultural Department, but I 
do not know'. 

14553. When do you expect a decision as to the Upper Bhavani Project?— 
Within a year. 

14554. Is that to be a productive scheme?—^Yes. 

14555. Is the Bellary West Canal Project to be a productive scheme?— 
It may be. 

14556. Has that been fully examined yet?—Yes, very nearly, T think. 1 
do not "know wdiether the Agricultural Department has been consulted about 
that' but it is only for wet crop irrigation on the Tungabhadra river. 
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14557. The total of these schemee win give ;^ou an estimated C/ommanded 
area of over 8 lakhs of acres?—Yes. 

14558. When do you expect the Cauvery-Mettur scheme to be completed?— 
I should think in 7J years from next March. 

14559. And the Polavaram Island project?—By the end of next year. 

14560. That^is a comparatively small scheme?—Yes, quite small. 

14561. And the Bellary scheme may, I suppose, be undertaken in the next 
few years?—^It might be; of course the cheapest way for Government would 
be to take the plant from the Cauvery-Mettur project and put it on to the 
Bhavani project which is quite near, and use the same construction plant 
or a portion of it. 

14502. So much for your schemes. You told the Commission that you 
have practically no tube-wells in the Presidency?—No tube-welis. 

14563. You have no geological conditions to call for it; is that the reason? 
—Yes. 

14564. Do you get artesian well water in the Presidency?—Very little; 
it is generally near the coast. 

14565. What borings have you carried out in land?—None. The Indiistiial 
Department has a special well-boring staff in Madras, which assists the small 
cultivator. The Engineers are not concerned with such small schemes. 

14566. Have you reason to suppose that there is no artesiiin water inland? 
—T rather think the railways have tried in a good number of cases. 

14567. You rely upon the Revenue Department for your agricultural infor¬ 
mation and the Railway Department for your information about artesian wells? 
—No, it is chiefly geological. 

14568. Do you tell the Commission that you have firm reason to suppose- 
that there are no artesian supplies where they would be useful to agriculture? 
—I should say none, 

14509. What are the typical geological conditions in which wells are dug 
in this Presidency?—There is a great variety, but in the l’>eccan where you 
want water most there is alw-ays granite underlying the soil at fairly reason¬ 
able depths and you very oft/en get brackish water. It is unsuitable for irriga¬ 
ting out of wells of that kind. 

14570. The wells there, I suppose, are the deeper wells?—Not very deep; 
80 feet would be rather a deep one. 

14571. With a bullock power lift?—Yes. 

14572. That is one kind of well and have you any wells blasted through 
rock only?—We very seldom get water; we have tried it often in vain. 

14573. Are there any other types that you can dqscribe?—The most common 
type of well here is only a shallow one in the ayavut (e.e., irrigable area) 
of a tank, wdiich is used at the end of the season when the tank goes dry, to 
finish the crop. 

14574. That is only an expedient for baling out the tank?—It is sub-soil 
percolation that would probably have been lost otherwise. 

14575* But that is what it amounts to?—^Yes. 

14576. Is your department concerned with assisting cultivators to make or 
to work wells?—No. 

14577. Is your department concerned with assisting cultivators to lift water 
from channels?—No; they use the ordinary picotfa without our advice. 

14578. You ore not concerned with the amount of charge. Have you any 
views to express as to the practicability of the volumetric basis of charge foi 
water?—^It would be a very difficult thing to manage; but it might he reason- 
i^Ie to charge more nearly the market value of w^ater in the form of a water 

rate* 

14579. But do you agree that the volumetric basis of charge is the ideal? 
—Yes, 
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14S80. Are there any experimente to record ?-~No; none at present. At 
present as far as we know w^et crops are about the only suitable kind of 
irrigation here. They are very expensive in water, of course. 

14581. How about the question of the amount of water required for culti¬ 
vation; have you discussed that with the Bevenue Department?—No, I do 
not think so. ^ 

1458|. What advice do you give to the cultivators in the matter of the 
quantity of water required for cultivation?—AVe do not give them any advice. 
In an anicut system, like Godavari, for insfcancte, we let out a certain amount 
of water which we know to be suitable for rice and they distribute it among 
the fields as they choose. 

14583. If a cultivator consulted you as to the amount of water required 
per acre for sugarcane, what would your advice be?—So far I have never been 
consulted; but we give them about a fifth or sixth of what is required for 
paddy. 

14584. And what would that be per acre?—Of course it is a ten months* 
orop; it would come to about half of what we give them for paddy. 

14585. What do you give them for paddy?—In a tank project we expect 
to irrigate 5 acres for every million cubic feet stored, i.c., one crop only. 
In a delta the average supply of water is about 1 million cubic feet to 6 acres 
of paddy. 

14586. But you have not in this Presidency come to the point where you 
have consulted the Agricultural Department as to the ideal ainoiint of vrater 
reqiiired for cailtivation in relation to the amount demanded by the cultivator? 
—They always demand more than they get. 

14587. That is perhaps because they have not had it explained to them that 
t)ver-irrigating crops is a vicious practice?—It may be. 

14588. Is your department responsible for drainage?—Yes. 

14589. In irrigated areas?—^Yes; only in irrigated areas. 

14500. Have you many instances of waterlogging?—No, very few really. 
We irrigate lands down to about 1 foot above mean sea level in the deltas and 
along the coast; those lands are of course always liable to waterlogging and 
nothing can be done to make certain that they will not be. They must be 
•subject to it. The only place that I know of is the Kurnool-Cuddappab Canal 
where we tried to irrigate black cotton soil; you get a bit of waterlogging 
there. I do not jrnow whether the Agricultural Department will ever fin3 a 
way to irrigate black cotton soil without waterlogging. 

14591. Have you any saline lands?—Near the sea a great number, and a 
few in the Deccan. 

14502. Is that the result of over-irrigation?—^It might be; I am not sure. 

14593, Or the irrigation of unsuitable land?—It might be. 

14594. But it is not a burning problem here?—Not at all. 

14595, Are you carrying out any irrigation research?—No. 

14596. Do you think there is a field for irrigation research?—I think there 
might be for the Agricultural Department, but not for engineers. 

14597. Have you any views as to whether the Government of India might 
well undertake research into fundamental problems of irrigation?—I have not 
considered it. 

14698. On a point of detail; T see that in the note provided by your 
department sometime ago, you are considering the possibility of instituting 
the kiari system. Is that in use in this Presidency at allP—^You mean the 
volumetric system? 

14599. Tt is on page 8, paragraph 7 “ Minor remedies—Kiaris Apart 
from the question of charging watercess by volume it may be considered 
whether some simple measures to minimise waste of water are feasible. . In 
the Ptinjab a system of kiaris is adopted * Do not tell us about this if you 
are not familiar with the point?—^No, I am not. The note was supplied*^by 
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the Revenue Department not by the Public Works Department, The first 
member of the Board of Revenue visited the Pimjah early this year and made 
these proposals. 

14600. Sir Henry Latvrence: Could you give us a general idea of th^ extent 
to which the Irrigation Department has improved the condition of th^ ryot in 
Madras? Your total irrigation capital expenditure is about 12 crores, is it 
not?—I think it is somewhere about that; I am not certain/, I can get i^ 

14601. And you have got four or five main systems have you notf—Yes. 
Godavari, Kistna, Cauvery, Pennar and Periyar. I should think they would be 
called the main ones. 

14602. Which is the most recent of theSe systems?—^The Periyar. 

14603. That was done 80 years ago?—It was finished just over 30 years 
ago, ♦ 

14604. What was the amount of land converted from dry crop to irrigated 
cultivation there?—The total area it now irrigates is approximately 140,000 
acres, but a great deal of that was under tanks, tanks with a very fluctuating 
supply ; I imagine tlie new area would be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000 acres. 

14605. That scheme pays well?—Yes, fairly well; about 7 per cent, I think. 

14606. And before that, the next latest scheme of yours was the Cauvery? 
—No, the Cauvery is the oldest one in the country. 

14607. The Godavari?—The Godavari was finished about 1855 or thereabouts, 
and the Kistna 1860. 

14608. So that there has not been any very great increwe in irrigation 
since the Irrigation Commission reported?—^No, since the Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion I should think only about a quarter of a million acres have been put 
under irrigation. 

14600. Has it been as much as that within the last thirty years?—Alx)iit 
that. That is including the Periyar. 

14610. But the Periyar was before the Irrigation Commission?—Yes, it was 
but the development of irrigation has been nearly all since. 

14611. An<l of the schemes that you carried out after and owing to the 
rci oni mend at ions of the Imgation Commission the area of land now irrigated 
is something under 2(X),000 acres?—Yes, something under that. 

14612. Perhaps not 100,000?—should think over a 100,000. 

146)13. And these other schemes have been under consideration for best 
part of 20 or 30 years?—^Yes. 

14614. So that it is quite time that some further move was made if it Ls 
practical?—Yes, I think the most practical is to charge nearer the market 
value for water. 

14615. Is there a large margin there available ?—Yevy large. I think, 
generally speaking, we have probably charged something less than a quarter 
of the value, and I suggest three-fifths would be more reasonable. 

14616. Would you put that into rupees?—For the whole Presidency, I sup¬ 
pose one might say the value of water is roughly Rs. 25 an acre. 

14617. And what are you charging?—The average for the Godavari delta 
is Rs. 4-4-0, for the whole delta, according to our Irrigation Report for last 
year. 

14618. And for the latest, the Periyar?—It is Rs. 5-9-0. 

14619. Then that leaves a margin of Rs. 20 an acre?—Yes, between the 
rate charged and the actual value. Of course you could not possibly charge 
the at*tual value, because there would then be no incentive to change from 
dry to wet. 

14620. You advocate charging another Rs, 10 an acre?—Somewhere about 
that. 
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X4621. On that basis all the schemes would be productive?—^Yes, very 
remunerative; the Godavari pays 20 per cent now. 

14622. Is there any legal obstacle to charging the rates which you think 
feasible?—I do not know of any; there may be. 

14623. There may be?—Yes, I do not know of any, 

14624. The matter has not been discussed to your knowledge on that basis? 

—No. 

14626. The decision to charge a lower rate is based on political grounds?*— 
Probably. 

14626. Take the Tiingabhadra project; where is the proposed site for the 
dam?—There is a place called Hospet, ^ miles west of Beliary. 

14627. Then, you would ^ake your irrigation through the Bellary and 
Kurnool districts?—Yes, into Anantapur, Ouddappah, smd eventually into 
Nellore. We had to exclude all the black cotton areas because it was believed 
that they were imirrigable when ve made this project 20 years ago. 

14628. Have tliey now been shown to be irrigable by any experiments of 

the Agricultural Department?—No, not that I know of. 

14629, Have you consulted them on that point?—No, because it wa«j laid 
-down in a Government Order issued somewhere about 1906 that it was im* 
irrigable. In reviewing the project Sir John Benton accepted that. 

14630. This site at Hospet would flood a certain number of Madras villages? 
—Yes. 

14631. And some in the Nizam’s Territory?—^All the area on the left 
bank lies in Nizam’s territory. The area submerged would be divided between 
Madras and Nizam’s territory. 

14632. It is the Kistna project regarding which there was an impasae with 
the Nizam’s Government?—Yes. It is much bigger than the Cauvery project. 
That is another reason why we took the Cauvery up first. The estimated rate 
in the Kistna project for water was Rs. 7-8-0 an acre, and it would have paid 
handsomely if the rate had been under 10 rupees. 

14633. What was your dam site for the Kistna?—^There are two; one is 
Sangameshwar near Kurnool; that ie a possible site; and another is about 10 
miles inside Hyderabad territory up from Bezwada. 

14634. Where would your Kistna irrigation go to?—Mostly in the Guntur 
.District; there are some very rich lands there. 

14635. At present dry crops?—Yes. at present dry crops, growing cotton, 
chillies and that sort of thing. 

14636. I suppose all the possible sites have been very fully surveyed in the 
course of these 30 years discnssion?—think there is hardly a site which 
has not been surveyed; we tried every place. 

14637. I am not very clear as to your system of assessment. You levy 
a considerable rate?—I believe that is the practice nowadays. 

14638. Whether the water is taken or not taken?—Yes; it always is taken. 

14639. Is there any doubt about that?—^As far ae I know, none. We have 
nothing to do with the revenue; we do not really know anything about it; 
we have not very much to do with the system of assessment. 

14040. Who will be able to tell us about that?—Mr. Maomichael. 

14641. So that it is not the case an far as you know that anybody is asked 
to pay for the water who does not in fact take it?—^No, I beHeve not. 

14642. Dewan Bahadur Raghavayya: That is in the case of lands registered 
as dry land?—am afraid that is a revenue question; I am afraid the engineers 
do not know about that. 

14643. Sir Henry Lawrence: Then these two big projects have been post- 
poned, and those are the projects which deal vtith the areas in this Presidency 
most subject to famine?—Yes. 
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14644. The project which you are now taking up is the Cauvery-Mettur 
project?-—Yes. 

14646. What districts does that touch?—^It would irrigate a small area in 
Trichinopoly, but most of the land we propose to irrigate is in Tanjore, 
because we can iriigate a large block there at a very much cheaper rate than 
In any other district; we pass through Coimbatore, Salem and Trichinopoly; 
it is possible to irrigate all those. 

14646. Where is your dam site?—^At a place called Mettur, nearly 40 miles 
upstream from Erode station on the broad gauge. 

14647. You carry the water through Salem?—^We just turn it into the river 
and pick it up again at a place between Trichm<^oly and Tanjore, called the 
•Grand Anicut. 

14648. That area in Trichinopoly and Tanjore is not liable to famine?— 
T^o. 

14649. In regard to this hydro-electric scheme, what distance is the current 
io be taken before it is used; what will be the transmission line?—From 
Pykara, which is one of the biggest sources of the power, it is going to be 
brought to Mfiulras, partially for the electrification of the South Indian Kailway, 
and partly for sale to the Municipality. 

14650. What is the transmifision line?—It is 260 miles or something like 
that, 

14651. Is it through inhabited area, or through forest or desert area?—^The 
first 80 miles are in the hills in the Nilgiris; the rest is fairly open country, 
some is very open. 

14662. You are not likely to be able to dispose of any current in the first 
100 miles or so?—Coimbatore is a big cotton centre. 

14658. Is it to touch Coimbatore?—^It could, yes. It is quite near Coim¬ 
batore, Erode and Salem. 

14654. I heard at Coimbatore that they \vere going to be (uit out of it?— 
I do not know. It ie very close to them; but they could have their own 
acheme. 

14655. Sir Ganga Ram: Are you Chief Engineer for running canals as well 
as for the new projects?—Y'es. 

14666. The new' projects are also run by you?—Yes, for the moment; 
there will be a Chief Engineer for the Cauvery-Mettur project, I suppose, 
very shortly. 

14657. That would be put under a separate Chief Engineer?—Yes, that 
will be. 

14668. The Caiivery project is designed for how many ousecs running?— 
801,000 acres. 

14659. How' many cuvsecs?—am not sure; it varies from month to month. 

14660. At the take-off, how many cusecs?—^Somewhere about 12,000. 

14661. With 12,000 cusecs you will only do 300,000 acres?—^No, w'e have 
got to supply water for Trichinopoly for irrigation, with some taking-off 
In South Arcot. 

14662. How much wull you do with 12,000 cusecs?—It will be about 
1,400,000 acres, roughly.* 

14663. Have you any principle in lihese delta areas as to how much quantity 
of water you should give?—^We can tell that perfectly well in the case of the 
Godavari and Kisina systems, but the Cauvery system has been developed 
for hundreds of years, we turn the water into the local rivers, and it is picked 
up in the sluices in the bank and thereafter distributed entirely by the ryots; 
they have the sluices in their chaarge. 

* The maximum discharge for irrigation from the proposed reRer\^oir is 20,000 
cusecs. Tributaries coming in below the reservoir add to the flow. The total 
irrigation from the Cauvery below the dam will eventually be 1*4 million acres 
of which 0*3 million acres will be new irrigation. 
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14664, In the Godavari delta, how much water do you use; is there any 
principle by which the quantity of water is estimated for gross irrigated area?* 
Yes, wo know these figures, but I cannot give tlieni off-hand. 

14665. Have you not got a regular formula for it?“~Yes, 

14666. So mucli gross area for so many cuseos?—We supply that to a duty 
of 66. 

14667. 66 in tabi or kharif7 —66 is for the transplantation period in July- 
August. 

14668. After the rains?—^We do not have much rains at that time. 

14669. You have got this big scheme of 124 ^ feet lift; what quantity do< 
3 ^ou lift?—^We lift enough water for this duty of 66, roughly. 

14670. What quantity?—^86,000 acres are being irrigated now. 

14671. I only nsk you what quantity you lift; after all you cannot lift as 
much as you like; you will have to lift only a certain quantity?—Yes, I 
cannot carry these figures in my head, but if you want them I will give them 
to you. 

Thank you; will you please do so? 

14672. What is the cost of lifting?—All these figures are given in the Irri¬ 
gation Administration Beport. 

14673. You say it is only paying 2 per cent?—It only pays 2 per cent, 
with an average water rate of 6J rupees. 

14674. For that you charge only 6^ rupees?—6^ rupees is being charged 
there on an average, and it pays 2 per cent. 

14676. Why should the cost of lifting be so great?—W^e have to carry 
the oil from Madras; it is not on the railway. We have some Diesel engines 
there that cost us Be. 6 lakhs. 

14676. Could you not convert it into steam?—No, it is not nearly as 
cheap. 

14677. Have you not got any falls there?—No, none at all; it is close 
to the sea; the pumping station is about 18 feet above sea level. 

14678, Witnesses have stated before us that you charge a consolidated rate 
of Bs. 16 on the Godavari delta. Is that right?—I do not know; you will 
have to ask the Beveuue Department. I do not know anything about the 
Bevenue Department: we have nothing to do with it in this Presidency. 

14679. In vour irrigation scheme do you not keep a capital account sepa¬ 
rately?—Yes. 

34680. How much out of the Bs. 15 goes to your department and how 
much to the Bevenue Department?—That is given in the Annual Irrigation 
Administration Beport every year, and the water rates are put down on page 
111. You can see there what portion is charged to irrigation. 

11681. Where are these hydro-electric schemes?—The Kolab one ij, right 
up in the Agency district of Vizagapatam. 

14682. Is it from storage tanks, or what?—^There will be a reservoir there. 

14683. A reservoir?—^Yes, 

14684. How much is the fall?—I do not know at all; I have only just 
taken charge of this about a fortnight ago. I have not had time to read 
ihe papers yet: 1 do not know anything about it. 

14685. You are going to take some water from the Cauvery river?—Yes. 

14686, The Cauvery passes through Mysore?—Yes. 

14687. Has the Mysore State agreed to it?—The agreement was signed in 
April 1924. 

14688, Then hereafter they cannot take any more w^ater from the Cauvery? 
_^Thev have to give us compensation, if they take more water for irrigation, 

14689. But they art upstream, are they not?—Yes. 
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14690. Could you give me more information about these hydro-electric 
schemes, what their position is and what fall you are calculating on?--'Pykara 
is about 11 miles to the West of Ootacamund. 

14691. What is the fall?—I am not sure; it is well over 2,000 feet. 

14602. Do you propose to bring that power down to Madras?—It is possible, 
yes. 

14608. I may tell you that the best use of that fall is for lift irrigation?— 
Very possibly of course it will not pay Government to put up a scheme of 
that kind. 

14604. Why not? You will bring dry land under irrigation; will not that 
pay?—Where is the water coming from, then? 

14605. Is the bead work under this Mettur project a reservoir or a weir 
or what?—It is a big reservoir; it will be the biggest dam in the world. 

14696. Have you a weir there? Have you ever seen the Punjab canals?— 
No, never. 

14697. We generally dam it, protect the banks, and put a weir, so that 
the Hood water passes over the weir. Is that the system?—^No. There will 
be 2 weirs at Mettur. 

14698. But nothing will pass over the dam?—No. 

14699. Then it is not a weir, it is a dam. From what level at the top of 
the dam do you take the water?—We can take the whole of it if we like; 
we have a series of sluices right the way down. 

1-1700. What is the minimum from which you take the water?—^We take 
the whole of the watet. 

14701. What is the height?—It will be about 160 feet of water. 

14702. lire total depth will be 160 feet?—Yes. 

14703. You can create a hydro-electric scheme out of that?—Yes; but then 
sometimes there would bo no head w^hen the reservoir is nearly empty. And 
you must have a constant flow of water for a hydro-electric scheme. 

14704, You want a constant flow for lighting power but not for irrigation? 
—For power of course; you cannot sell power for a few weeks here and there. 
But for irrigation we can. 

14705. You say that the market value of the water is Be. 25?—On the 
average, 1 should think, throughout the whole Presidency. 

14706. Do you charge fluctuating rates on the acreage grown?—I shall 
have to refer you to the Bevenue Department for that; we do not have 
anything to do with it. 

14707. You do not make out the bill for irrigation charges?—No. 

1 may tfdl you that this question of the legality of charging more than 
what they have been privileged to pay was legally tested in the Punjab, and 
it was found that the vested interests would preclude any change in it; 
however, I cannot give you the exact information. 

14708. You say there will be a hvdro-electric scheme in Coimbatore?— 
Yes. 

14709. That will be used for power?—Only for power, 

14710. Power for ginning and pressing?—For anything that we can sell 
it for. 

,14711. Not for lifting water from vrells?—It was not considered; I think 
we have thought about it, but I am quite sure it is impracticable financially; 
whether it is wori^h doing at a loss, I do not know. 

14712. You have no system as to how much water you should give per 
gross area; you say 66?—66 is the utmost quantity we give. 

14718. What I mean to say is, supposing one man pays for a duty of 66, 
do you see that yon do not usurp other people’s rights by giving him too n\uch 
water?—No, because in these places near the delta, there is far more water 
than we can use. 
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14714. Can you noi send it somewhere else?—That is what we eye trying 
to do with these Tungabhadra and Kistaia projects. 

14715. Barring this Pivi project, there has not been any attempt made at 
lift irrigation?—^No, 

14716. None?—^None, except little ones belonging to private owners; there 
may be about 200 or 300 of them. 

14717. Some of the land-owners at Coimbatore told me that they could be 
connected with the Mettur project if they pay Ks. 80 per acre?—It is quite 
possible. 

14718. Is it right that they have to pay Rs. 30 an ac^re?—It is possible,, 
yes. 

14719. Was Bs. 30 an acre demanded from them?—No, it is only a sugges* 
ticoi; but when we can sell water in Tanjore at Rs. 15 and still have a profit,, 
it seems rather absurd to 8)i)end very much more money in order to have to 
charge Bs. 30 in Coimbatore. 

14720. I saw in the papers the other day, I think in the Madras Mailr 
these figures, that the Upper Bhavani was going to irrigate 60,000 acres of 
first crop and 260,000 ac^re^ of second crop. Are these figures correct?—I 
think very probably yes. That ig the dry crop project. 

14721, And it is going to cost 488 lakhs, is that so?—I think so. 

14722. That would not pay more than Rs. 15 an acre?—I do not suppose so^ 

14723. And the other scheme, Bellary West Canal proje<'t will irrigate* 
67,000 acres and will cost 90 lakhs? Is that right?—I expect so. I cannot 
tell you off-hand. 

14724. Sir Thomas Middleton: You expressed the view that research as to 
the amount of water required by crops should be made by the Agritailtural 
Department?—I think if anybody does that, it should be done by that depart¬ 
ment. 

14725. You indicated that the amount of water you would be pre¬ 

pared to allow' for sugarc.ane w^as 250,000 cubic feet?—A good deal less, I 
think. 

14726. If it were 250,000 that would be about 70 inches of water. It so 
happens that in another Presidency where both the Irrigation and the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments have conducted researches into this question, the Irriga¬ 
tion Department fixed a figure of 75 inches, but the Agricultural Department 
fixed it at 120. The question I ask you now is that if the Agriciilturar 
Department were to demand 100 inches instead of 70, as a result of their 
investigations you would be prepared to accept the agricultural figure?—I 
suppose we should have to. 

Then I agree that the research should be conducted by the Agricultural 
Department. 

14727. You expreias the view that it would not be possible to use electric 
pow'er for pumping purposes. Your view is no doubt based upon the cost of 
transforming for small areas?—^Yes. 

14728. In passing from the source of the power at Pykara to Madras, you 
have about 220 miles of cable?—More than that, I think. 

14729. You could supply considerable towns Kkq Coimbatore or Vellore?^— 
Yes. 

14730. Have you made any actual estimate of the demand of current which 
Would be necessary in order to tap the main current and transform down for 
pumping purposes in particular areas?—^Yes, we have taken a preliminary 
feiirvey as to the probable demands and the probable growth of demands but 
I cannot tell you anything more. Tn about three weeks more, we expect to 
get the final report. 

14731. As a result of the preliminary survey you are satisfied that the 
country districts, apart from the urban districts, would not be able to pay 
for current?—^Bo far as we know, they could not. 
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147S2. Dr. Ryder: On these projects, are you going to keep the charge for 
water separate from the land revenue assessment?—I must ask you to refer 
to the Bevenue Department all questions of revenue. We have nothing to dcr 
with it in Madras. 

14783. With regard to the hydro-electric power scheme, do you not think 
there would be wide scope in this Presidency for the inst^ation of small plantS' 
for supplying power to the small saw-mills, cottage industries, ginning presses, 
etc.?—^1 think very probably Government will be willing to give some con¬ 
cessions, 

14734. What 'A^ere the objectionable features of the Irrigation Bill which 
has been reser\^ed by His Excellency the Governor?—I have never read it; 1 
am afraid I do not know anything about it. 

14785. Did it not concern your department?—Yes, it did; but we had' 
nothing to do with it. It has been sent to the Irrigation Department, but 
I have not seen it myself personally. 

14786. How’ are these Irrigation Advisory Boards working, the boards which 
have been set up in some of these deltaic areas?—I believe they are working* 
very well. We know they are working without any hitc;h. 

14787. The Ra^a cf Parlakimedi: Have panchayats been of my help to 
your department m tne distribution of water?—Well, people are much more- 
satisfied where there are panchayats; but I do not think it makes very much 
difference with regard to the water distribution. Everybody seems* to be 
satisfied tliai he has a finger in the water distribution; but the result is more 
or less the same. 

14788, So, they have been of some help to your department?—It prevents 
other people from complaining. That is the chief reason why we like them. 

14789. Tn times of water scarcity have you enlisted the services of the 
village servants for the proper distribirtion or have you held them entirely 
responvsible?—In tanks the water regulation is entirely done by the villagers,. 

14740, Whom do you hold responsible?—We do not take any reaponsi^^ 
bility for the distribution of water from the tanks. 

14741. Suppose they take too much water?—That is their own concern. 

347*12. You do not reserve any w’ater for the second crop or do any such 
thing?—No. 

14743. Then for irrigation schemes for dry areas, whether paying or not 
paying, do you not give those your first consideration?—Dry schemes? There 
has not been one until we got the Upper Bhavani project. Generally, paddy 
cultivation is done in tliis part of India. 

14744. My question is, would such areas have preference over others?— 
I should think it would be so, because they use less water. 

14745. Is it going to help very many ryots in areas where rainfall 
Scarce?—Yes. 

14746. Sit James MacKenna: Your evidence seems to suggest a consider¬ 
able lack of co-ordination between yourself and the Reventie and Agricultural 
Departments. As the inter-aepartmental conference does not seem to be 
working on a voluntary basis, do you think it would be better to have a* 
development advisory committee, purely advisory, meeting at fairly regular 
intervals, consisting, in so far as you are concerned, of the Member of the 
Board of Revenue in charge of Revenue, yourself as the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation and the Diiector of Agriculture, with a view to discussing points 
on which consultation is necessary, such as complying with anything that agri¬ 
culture requires, I mean a round table discussion at regular intervals to see 
which side has been doing what work?—^Yes. We are quite ready to comply 
with anything that the Agricultural Department requires. We merely want 
the information. 

14747. Ptofeenor Ganguli: Following Sir James MacKenna’s question, T’ 
should like to know what the function of the Irrigation Advisory Board 's?— 
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There are some in every delta, and really their function is to keep peace in 

(place. 

14748. Who are the members of these Irrigation Advisory Boards?—^They 
are villagers. They live in the ayacut or have lands in it, 

14749. You have an Irrigation Advisory Board of which the Member of the 
Board of Kevenue is a Member. The report simply refers to the Irrigation 
Advisory Board, but it does not give us any information as to its function. 
It says “ Irrigation Advisory Board consisting of five naembers, . land¬ 

holders ” and 80 on. But I do not find any details of this particular Board?—- 
I am not quite sure which Board is being spoken of. There are any number of 
them in the delta. 

14750. You have no Central Provincial Board of that nature?—^No, 

14751. Are you carrying on any research on the engineering side of 
Irrigation? I know you do not carry on any on the agricultural side? I 
do not think there is any subject on wdiich there is any research at present. 

14752. In this note that has been submitted to us, it is said that the ulti¬ 
mate solution of the problem of using water to the best advantage will be 
found only in the system of charging for water by volume. Are you carrying 
on any definite experiments to get some solution?—We tried to get some 
sort of result in certain areas, say in the Mopad project. 

14758. So you arc carrying on a certain amount of investigation? Yes. 

14754. Is that a productive project or a non-productive one?—It is a non¬ 
productive one, in the Nellore district. 

14755. In answering the question put by Sir Henry Lawrence, you said 
that your last irrigation scheme was put into practice really 80 years ago, 
did you not?—The investigation was started for the Upper Bhavani project 
more than 80 years ago, I think. 

14756. It is the last Irrigation Scheme which you have put into practice? 
—We have the Cauvery-Mettur Scheme and the Periyar Scheme also. 

14757. 80 years ago?—^Yes, 80 years ago. 

14758. Long before the date of the Irrigation Commission?—Yes. 

14759. Therefore, since the recommendations of the Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion, no new scheme has been put into operation?—Quite a good number. 
The Bivi pumping project, the Polavaram project, the Nagavalli, the Toludiir, 
iihe Cauvery-Mettur, etc., all these were started. 

14760. Up to say 1925, since the date of the Irrigation Commission which 
w^as 1901, you have not started new projects? Y’ou started the 
Mettur, the* Polavaram. the Upper Bhavani, etc., only in 1925? All these 25 
years no new scheme has been put into operation? Yes, some were started; 
the I>ivi, the Nagavalli, are some of the bigger ones. 

14761, With regard to the sywtem of water distribution prevailing in the 
Godavari and Kistna villages, could you give us some idea as to how that 
system works?—We get figures for a large number of years and work up the 
quantity required for any particular month. We fix it in proportion to tlic 
level of water and the water is let into the head sluices in that proportion. 
'The maximum quantity of water provided is, roughly one cnaec to 66 acres. 

14762. Is this supply intermittent or continuous?—It is continuous in the 
deltas, 

14768. You aim afc a continuous flow?—Yes. 

14764. That is your object?—Yes. 

14765. To what extent have you succeeded in realising that object? 

In Godavari and Kistna deltas it is continuous. 

14766. There is no interference or anything of the kind with your system 
of continuous flow?—It is not possible. The automatic 
Kistna anicut were altered from 3 feet to 6 feet height in 1925. Slight fluc¬ 
tuation occurred in the Kistna delta before that and it has now ceased. 
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14767. As regards the Irrigation Panchayats, you say they are not uaeful 
to the administration. We have had information that the Forest Panchayats 
are helpful to the Forest Department; I wonder why the Irrigation Panchayats 
should not be similarly helpful to the Irrigation Department ?—We do- 
not find any real difficulty. The ryots think over their difficulties and by 
putting them before the Panchayat each man explains to the other his own 
views and peace geneially reigns. 

14768. Apart fron such advantages, you would agree with me that the- 
Irrigation Panchayat sjystem has a great deal of educational value?—Yes, 

14769. Can you give us an idea of the acreage under the tank irrigation?^ 
—I cannot, off-hand. I think it is something like 3 million acres. 

14770. I think you have a scheme for tank restoration. How is that 
Hcliexne working?—Tlisre are a very large number of tanks in this Presidency 
in charge of the Kevenue Department. Generally speaking, we take charge 
of those that irrigate 200 acres and more. 

14771. The tank irngation scheme is not under you?—^No; the irrigation 
under tanks is not under ua at all. Tank restoration parties w^ork under the 
Public Works Department. At the 1923 retrenchment the parties were cut 
down, but there is still Jtli of the Presidency in which work remains to be done. 
The work has been in hand for over 80 years. 

14772. It is under the Bevenue Department?—I suppose so; but really 
under the villagers. 

14773. Beally undei* the villagers, under the administration of local bodies? 
«—• Yes. 

14774. Who finances the local bodies?—^We repair the tsmks for the Bevenue 
Department for minor works and the Public Works Department for major 
works, 

14775. Under your supervision?—^Yes. 

14776. Mr. Calvert: When we read that the Bevenue aspects of a certain 
project are under examination, under whose examination is it?—Generally 
speaking the Bevenue Department. 

14777. The financial aspect is examined by them and not by you?—No,, 
not by us. We make certain recommendations, but that is all. 

14778. The assessment and collection is done by the Bevenue Department 
w'ho also deal ^vith tl e question of remission? You have no voice in that?— 
No. 

14779. Do you not think there is some loss of revenue arising from the 
fat't that the assessment is not done by the agency responsible for the finan¬ 
cial aspect?—alw'a.^s hold that w^e have not charged nearly enough for water 

14780. But if the as.sessment were done by your department which is- 
responsible for the fijiancial success, would you not exercise greater care in 
getting the revenue in.^—I should think it is possible; T do not know anything 
about the system in the Punjab. 

14781. We are told that leading landholders are put on the Irrigation 
Advisory Boards. Do the landholders who lead in agriculture also lead in the 
economic use of w^ator?—I do not remember what Advisory Boards are referred 
to; there are some special ones. 

14782. In the villages?—I imagine they lead in the area irrigated really. 

14783, They do not lead from your point of view?—Not necessarily. 

14784. In this Presidency the charge for water is levied out of the profits 
of ownership and the occupier of the land, the man who uses the waier, pays 
notliing for it. Does that strike voii as a logical way of doing things?- I 
do not know; it is a revenue question; 1 have never considered it. 

14786. Do you not think that the man who uses the water should pay for 
it?—It sounds well. 
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14786, You will probably get a higher revenue if the man who uses the 
'water pays for it and if he paye for it he will f-robably make a better use 
^of it?—Yes, 

14787. What is t}>e objection to making the actual user of the water pay 
ior it?—I do not know how the Kevenue Department arranges these matters; 
we have nothing to do wdth them; w'e only do the engineering. 

14788. The figures supplied» speaking roughly, suggest that the old pro- 
•ductive works work out at a capital cost of Ks. 19 per acre irrigated?—Some of 
•them, yes; that is about the price of the Godavari delta. 

14789. And for these new schemes which have been discussed the capital 
cost win work out at Bs. 100 to 180 per acre irrigated?—Some unfortunate 
'Ones cost Bs. 667 an acre and pay a return of 0*16 per cent. 

14790. Then the revenue works out roughly at about Bs. 5 to 6 per acre 
on the figures supplied? And the cost of maintenance of the staff is about 
1*5 per acre?—Yes, somewhere about that. 

14791. When we are told that productive works yield 11 per cent, does 
♦that 11 per cent, include or exclude interest charges?—It includes them. 

14792. Out of that 11 per cent the interest charges have to be first met 
before you get anytliing under profit?—Yes. 

14793. So this difference between the capital cost per acre irrigated by new 
and old works will involve a very big difference in the interest charges per 
acre?—Yes. 

14794. The old works come to about Bs. 19 and the new ones to Bs. 100 
•or Bs. 180 or even more, so that the interest charges on the capital cost per 
acre irrigated will bo higher in the new schemes?—^Yes. 

14795. The Chairman: "What do you estimate as the increa>e in the cost of 
construction of these new w^orks?—75 per cent, 

14796. Mr. Calvert: You told us that you estimated the value of the w'ater 
at about Bs, 26 per acre. Have you worked out the cost of irrigation 
from wells per acre?—No, we have nothing to do with that. The Beveniie 
Department look after that. 

14797. You have no rough idea as to what the cultivator has to pay?— 
No. The biggest we have is the Divi pumping project and we only get 1 to 
2 per cent. The smaller schemes must be paying far less. 

14798. About Bs. 25 an acre?—Yes; it might be. 

14799. On your unproductive works are the interest charges accumulated 
and debited to the work and not written off to famine funds?—Yes; all the 
accounts figures are to be found in the annual Administration Report of the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department; you will find them in 
that Report, page 73, the total sum charged and so on. 

14800. You told one of my colleagues that you are carrying on no research 
into the water question?—^Practically nothing; no. 

14801. Does that mean that the Irrigation Department is not interested 
in such questions as the movements of w'ater in sub-soil by leakage?—You 
get very little of that in this Presidency as compared wdth the Punjab. There 
is hardly any leakage. 

14802. Practically no wastage?—Hardly any; the sub-soil water table is 

BO high. 

14803. It Is not a very burning question?—No; it never has been a question 
here. 

14804. Mr. Kamat: With regard to the minimum quantity of water 
required for growing sugarcane, you say that you have found in this Presidency 
70 inches to be the average?—^I do not know really; we do not meauinn It at 
ah: it is only mc-re cr less a guess from what I know of the facte. 
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14805. So it was purely a guess and no experimente have been made?— 
No experiments have been made in the Public Works Department.* 

14806. Were any experiments made by the Agricultural Department?—do 
not know. I believe they made lots of experiments on cotton and sugarcane 
in connection with the quantity, but I do not know much about it. 

14807, Did they ever write to your department about the minimum quan¬ 
tity of water required for growing sugarcane?—I do not remember havinj? got 
the information; I do not know. 

14808. Sir Henru Lawrence: What do you consider a reasonable capital 
outlay per acre of irrigated area?—should say if vou charged somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of fis. 15 per acre for water, Ks. 200 to 250 an acvvj \\oiild 
not be unreasonable. 

14809, Mr. Calvert: Capital cost of the improvement?—Capital cost of the 
new works. 

14810. Sir Henri) Lawrence: That is assuming you get Bs. 15 per acre?— 
Yes. 

14811. But the amount ordinarily charged now does not exceed this on 
the new projects?—No. We are putting Rs. 15 on the Cauvery project; that 
is the first time we have put anything approaching the value of water as an 
aejsessment. 

14812. And has there been any enquiry made whether the ryots would pay 
Rs. 15?—Wherever I liave asked them they said they would pay up to Rs. 20 
and were willing to i'a;s- 

14818. You half* made enquiries?—Yes, in the Kistna project a long while 
before the War. The actual asseHsmeni put in for the project was Rs. T-8-0 
and it did not quite pay. 

14814. Where is this darn on tho Kistna? At Sangameswaram?—That is 
one of tliem; the othei* one is about 55 miles upstream from Bezwada. 

14815. Sangameswaram is the dam above the junction of Tungabhadra 
and Kistna?—! think so; I was on the other project, on the lower one; so I 
know all about that one. 

14816. Is there any doubt whether the m ater available for these two projects 
would be sufficient ior both?—The Tungabhadra and the Kistna. 

14817. The water supply for the Tungabhadra would not cut off the water 
supply for the Kistna project?—No. 

14818. That is quite certain?—It is entirely independent. 

14819. You mentioned that 20 years ago the Government of Madras came 
to the conclusion tl at black soil could not be irrigated. That was one of the 
reasons for abandoning some of the projects?—We did not actually abandon 
the Tungabhadra. We tried to bring it through lands that were iaot black; 
that concerned only two-fifths of the area. 

14820. That was tlie decision taken in 1906?—Somewhere about that time. 

14821. At that time was the Agricultural Department functioning?—I do 
not know; it W'as net functioning very obviously, I think. 

14B22. Would you be surprised to hear that the Agricultural Department 
considers that black soil land can be irrigated?—Quite. 

14823. You would be surprised?—^Yes. 

14824. I am told that they are prepared, on the results of iheir recent 
experiments, to show you that it is possible to work that same land, so that the 
objection to the Tungabhadra project would disappear?—Then we can probably 
reduce its cost by about 50 per cent; it will take the canals through hundreds 
of miles of fertile land. _ 

*A field of sugarcane is only an Incident in a surrounding of paddy land 
and would not have its supply specially measured. There are no large "blocks 
of sugarcane crop where measurements would be possible. 
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14825. Do you not think it will be recaonable to consult the Agricultural 
Department now on ita further experience?—-There is much waterlogging on 
black soil in Kurnool and Cuddappah. 

14826.' I think it would be a good thing to consult the department?—Yes. 

14827. The Baja of ParlaMmedi: Can you tell the Commission what is the 
area under second crop irrigated by canals and tanks?—No; I am afraid not. 
You may 6nd it probably in the revenue reports. 

14828. What are tho irrigation charges levied under first class sources?— 
It varies according to the soil. The Eevenue Department is concerned with it; 
we do not have anything to do with the revenue. 

14829. You do not fix the rates at all?—Not at all. 

14680. How do you prepare a scheme?—^We have a revenue officer on si>ecial 
duty to advise the rates that should be put on when we draw up the estimates. 

14831. Sir Ganqa Ram: Who is the final authority to pass these projects 
technically? Are you the final authority?—There is the Inspector General of 
Irrigation at Delhi. 

14832. Who passes the technical side of these projects costing crores?—I do 
not know. 

14888. Do you know whether the Secretary of State asks any Consulting 
Engineer about it?—No, they could not give any useful infoimation. 

14884. Have they abolished that system?—I do not know’ if ever there 
was one. In the case of the Kistna and Tungabhadra projects no Engineers 
in London were consulted. 

14885. Barring Mr. Harris, no one was consulted.^—Sir John Benton came 
down here and he was consulted. 

14836. How much w^ater do you lose from the canal bead to the field by 
absorption and evaporetion?—In the delta irrigation not more than 5 per cent. 
In the Punjab it is somewhere about 60 and 70 per cent. 

14887, It is 60 per cent?—^We do not get any such loss. 

14838. The Chairman: The humidity of the air prevents evaporation?—Yos. 

14839. Sir Oanga Ram: That is only evaporation. In the tanks how much 
do you lose?—^Between 6 and 7 feet a year, by evaporation. 

14840. Our experience is one-eighth of an inch per day. Have you made 
anv research as to w'hat proportion of water is required for each crop, cholam, 
paddy, etc.?—We grovr paddy, w’e have only wet crops; no cholam is grown 
in the delta. 

14841. No other crops?—There are other crops but they are insigiiificaut 
when compared with paddy. 

14842. Have you carried on any research as to what proportion is required 
for each crop?—know what is required for paddy. 

14843. That is all you know’^; you know nothing about other crops?—No, 
because there is practically no other crop. 

14844. Frofesaor Qangulee: Do you undertake soil surveys of the area which 
you propose to serve by a project?—^The soil survey is undertaken by the 
feevenue Department. 

14845. Not by you?—Not by the engineers. 

14846. Sir Ganga Ram: Could you give us the cost of the Divi scheme; 
what would it cost you to dam the water?—^The capital cost is 23 lakhs of 
rupees; maintenance is Be. 5 an acre. 

14847. I only want to know the recurring cost?—Maintenance is Bs. 5 an 
acre; I think there are about 86,000 acres. 

I want to know why it is so expensive; it is nothing like that in the 
Punjab. 

. 14848. The Chairman: Is evaporation an important source of loss in your 
canals?—Not in tho canals; in the tanks of course it is very great. 
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14849. Does rate of evaporation vary with the humidity of the air?-— 
We do not know that, but we do know that it is a little over 6 feet in the 
year. 

14850. You do not regard evaporation as a fixed quantity?—It is very 
nearly fixed. It is between 0 and 7 feet anywhere in this Presidency. 

14851. Have vou arxy experience of co-operative clearing of silt from the 
minor channels by ryofs?—^No; I think not. 

14852. You do not know of anv co.operative ovffanisatiou directed to clear¬ 
ing silt?—No. 

14853. The Raja of Parlakimedi: is it done entirely by the department?— 
We have a short elopure of channels, and we cannot leave it to persons who 
iingbt be keen on a profit. 

14854. They have to depend entirely on Government?—Yes. 

li8o5. The Chairman: You call the Upper Bhavani scheme a dry scheme? 
—The Upper Bbavsiii schenje is a dry scheme. 

llSfif) la it the first dry scheme that you have had in the Presidency?—Yec. 

14857. Have you or any officer of your department investigated dry schemes 
elsewhere in India?—1 believe the senior member at the Board of Beveriue 
w'eiit to I he Punjab especially for the purpr^se. 

HtS58, Not to e'.ariiine the technical side?—No; the financial side. 

14859. What aboc. the technical side?—No one has been sent yet. 

14860. Would it not be \iseful for them to send one?—1 think it micht 
be done. ^ 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Dr. P. SUBBARAYAN, M. L. C, Zamindar of Kumaramangaluit 

Madras. 

fispllis to tlis Qimtionnaire. 

Qvestiox 1.—Research.—( a) I think there ought to be a Central Researdi 
Bureau under the control of the Government of India which would deal with 
crops which are common to all Provinces, as that would go to conservation ol 
energy, and will also be cheaper than having research in each Province. But 
with regard to crops which are special to each Province the research ought to 
be by provincial experts as under such circumstances it will be impossible for 
the central body to apply itself to such matter. 

The condition of the Indian farmer is such that I think there ought to be 
an attempt into finding the value of traditional methods of agriculture and 
of the advantages of indigenous theories. The Indian farmer as is the case 
with farmers of all countries is extremely conservative, and even more so than 
in other countries and is slow to assimilate new methods, and so if some method 
which would combine both the modern scientific and the indigenous method 
could be found it will be a great advantage to the progress of agriculture. 

(h) I do not think there has been sufficient progress in the matter of intro¬ 
duction of improved cotton such as Cambodia, and 1 think an attempt ought 
to be made to educate the ordinary farmer about the advantages of this variety 
of cotton over the indigenous variety. I know attempts have been made to do 
this, but 1 think there ought to be a greater stimulus given to this. 

(c) T do not think the Agricultural Department has paid sufficient attention 
to lift irrigation which is what the farmer in my parts greatly depends upon, 
and T think an investigation which would go to make it more scientific will be 
of great advantage. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. — (i) T do not think that enough 
institutions or teachers for agricultural education exist at present. But this 
is really due to the apathy of the farmers themselves who owing to lack of 
education are not able to take advant(ige of agricultural education. The 
present schools and the College at Coimbatore draw their pupils from the 
middle classes lind the pupils of these .schools and college are after the com¬ 
pletion of their education largely drafted into Government service. 

(n) From what I have said above it will be seen there is no such necessity 
till the farmer classes have at least become acquainted with the three R’s. 

(Hi) 1 think it would be best for them to be drawn from the agricultural 
classes because they would be able to really understand the ivants and enter 
into the psychology of the class they come from. 

(iv) This question has been partly answered by my answer to the first 
question. In the present circumstances, 1 think the attendance is as satis¬ 
factory as can be got because the pupils really look to being Demonstrators 
under Government employ. 

(v) As stated above the main incentive in this Province to study agriculture 
is Government employment, and pupils who enter agricultural schools are 
those who have been failures in other walks of life. 

(vi) As far as I know the pupils are not drawn from the agricultural classes, 
but from the urban classes whose main object is Government employment. 

(viii) (a) There has been an improvement in this i*espeet and I find that 
nature study is made a compulsory subject now in elementary classes, and 
geaerally pupils are taught to observe for themselves which is as it should be, 

(h) As far as I know there is no such system by which pupils in schools 
have plots of their own for learning elementary principles of agriculture. I 
think it would be a very good thing to have such a system of plots as it would 
give an agricultural bias to elementary education which will be a very good 
thing in a country like India which is mainly dependent on agriculture. 
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(c) I do not think this will be a very good thing, as I think a good elemen¬ 
tary ednoation is necessary l^efore a boy could be taught advanced methods of 
agi'ieulture, and school farms will only he necessary for that purpose, so 
while advocating school plots I am against nchool farms. 

(ix) As I have said above majority of the students who have studied agri¬ 
culture in this Province are absorbed into Government service. 

(.f) 1 think it will be best if middle class students who pass out of Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges of agriculture are encouraged to take up farming as 
their profession. This could be clone if Goverjiment will give them da Mad 
of lands, and landholders also encourage them by giving gift of waste lands 
at nominal rents to begin with. 

{xi) As far as I am aware there has been no attempt in this Province in 
this direction. 

(jcii) This as I have said before is a great want and I think a system of 
part-time scjhools, and night schools might solve this problem. It really 
requires a band of educated youths who will devote their time for this purpose, 
of real social amelioration. 

(,riH) (a) I think it is time that a system of compulsory education was 
introduced, because as 1 have said above, if the farmer is to gain any advant¬ 
age from modern methods of agriculture he must first of all be educatcKl, and 
this can only be done by compulsion. The Elementary Education Act in this 
Province empov.ors local bodies to levy a ce.ss, and to introduce compulsion 
but it has been a dead letter few local bodies have adopted compulsion. 
The Provijico is so vast, and the population being di^trihuterl in small villages 
it is not an easy proposition to introduce compulsion but I think the time has 
come when sonie attempt ought to be made, and this can I think only be done 
by (lovernment agencj, as local l>odies are apathetic. People in this country 
have become accustomed to l)e spoon-fed on all matters by the Government and 
BO in this matter the initiative must come from the Government. 

(h) In the matter of finance, the Government as I have said above, already 
possess the power to levy an education cess and I think it is but right that the 
Government should spend more money on rural education as most of the pro¬ 
vincial revenue arises out of taxes paid by the rural population which has too 
Ipiig been applied to the benefit of the urban population, and it is time the 
Government thought a little of the rural folk. 

QrRSTioN 3.— IIkmonstration and Propaganda. —(a) In this Province 
demonstrations by Agricultural T)ei)artment employees have been .successful 
in instilling into the tanners, the advantages of improved methods of culti¬ 
vation, The denioiiKtration farms of the Government have not been so much 
of a suc(‘ess because there are too few of them, and besides the cultivators have 
not the capital to copy methods which have proved successful in these farms. 

(?>) 1 think there ought to be more Demonstrators who could go round and 
influence the* ryots by personal talks, and by showing them the practical 
effects of adopting improved methods. It will be better if the Demonstrators 
are drawn from the class to which the cultivators belong. 

(c) As T liave suggested above if the Demonstrators come of the class to 
which the cultivators belong 1 think it will instil more confidence in them and 
they may be inducted to adopt methods suggested by such Demonstrators. 

(d) In this Province the single seedling system of paddy cultivation has 
been successful and many ryots have adopted the system because it has been 
demonstrated to them that the yield is greater when this system is followed. 
The use of improved ploughs on the other hand has not caught on with the 
ryots, because they have not understood the advantages conferred by the use 
of such ploughs, nor have they the capital to use them liecause such ploughs 
requite biggor draft cattle, and the cultivators have not the wherewithal to 
purchase such cattle. 

Question 4.—Administration. —(a) As I have stated in my answer to 
question 1, I think there ought to be a Central Besearch Bureau, which would 
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be able to undertake exj^riments in matters that are common to all ProTiiioes 
and thereby avoid duplication of work. I know there is a Central Board of 
Agriculture, but I think the Provinces are suspicioiiB of interference by the 
Central Government as there is gradually growing a feeling of provincialism 
in India which has been accelerated by the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 
Inspite of this I think the Provinces realise the importance of a Central Insti- 
tute like the one at Pusa and the one for veterinary research at Muktesar, 
and these institutions are certainly being taken advantage of for training 
advanced students of this Province. I think there ought to be frequent 
meetings of the provincial heads of the departments concerned with the Agri¬ 
cultural Adviser of the Central Government which would certainly facilitate 
co-ordination of work. 

(h) Yes, I think it would be cheaper and better if there be a central staff 
of experts under the Government ol India who would l>e able to work out 
problems that are common to all Provinces. I think such is the idea behind 
the Institutes at Pusa and at Muktesar. T think such staff of experts could 
be lent to the Provinces for carrying out any special experiments that may 
be of })ecijliar interest to a Province and not of all-Jndia interest. To give 
an example, improved irrigational facilities is a matter which is necessarily 
a subject common to all India, and it will he best if the staff of experts in this 
matter is an all-India one who could go round to Provinces who require their 
help and advise the Provincial Government about the bist way in which the 
natural waters that are in existence may be harnessed to the advantage of the 
agricultural population of the Province. Such experts must bo naturally 
under the control of the Central Government, but when their services are 
lent to a Province as suggested above they ought then to act under the direct 
supervision of the Head of the department of the Provincial Government con¬ 
cerned with the experiment. 

(c) (i) As things stand at present 1 think the servit^es concerned are doing 
their best to be of use to the cultivators but 1 think there ought to be an in¬ 
creased staff in both departments if they are to prove useful to the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in the Province. 

(ii) I am not sufficiently acquainted with transport lacilities to effectively 
answer this question, but I know the existing railways are not enough for the 
transport of agricultural produce, as they serve urban commercial interests 
rather than rural agricultural interests. India l>eing a vast country with a 
narrow sea belt, except for purposes of exiiort, 1 do not think steamers play 
an important part in the matter of transport. 

(in) In the matter of roads, although the rural classes pay a large amount 
of cess to local bodies, I do not think that facilities to the advantage of the 
agricultural classes are being afforded in sufficient compensation to the cess 
th^ey pay, and from experience of roads in my own district I think a snstaiued 
effort ought to be made to give every village in the Province a road which 
will connect with the trunk road. I think there otight to be a Road Board 
as in England which will see that effective communications are provided to 
servo the interests of the rural population. 

(iv) I do not think the Metoorologiral De])artmont is of any use to the 
agriculturist not because of its defect, but because fcbe agriculturist is not 
educated enough to take advantage of the information given by the depart¬ 
ment, and its usefulness to the agriculturist will grow with the increase of 
facilities of education. 

(v) Here again the Postal Department is not of much uso to the agricul¬ 
turist, because he is not able to write himself, but through the village scribe. 
More use is being made of this department by the villagers who are thus 
coming into touch with the outside world. 

(i?i) Telegraphs and wireless I am afraid are not of much use to the rural 
population, and it is looked on by them as a wonderful thing to be used only 
by the rich, though with the growth of education they will begin to see the 
use of these for the marketing of their produce. 
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Question 6 . —^Finance. —(a) I am afraid at presemt as far as this Province 
is concerned cultivators are^very much in the hands of moneylenders and from 
my personal knowledge I can state that in the case of some of the ryots most 
of their crop yield goes to pay merely the interest on the advances they have 
taken from such moneylenders. So there ought to }>e a system by which easy 
credit could be obtained for purposes of agriculture. I think this can only 
be done by means of co-operative credit. A system which will be analogous 
to the methods followed by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society will be 
the best thing for this Province for both short and long term credits. 

(b) At present the system of taccavi is a source of corruption among the 
subordinate officials. Some of these extract more than 25 per cent, of the 
advances. To get rid of this corruption I suggest that the advances ought to 
be paid direct to the borrowers by the Revenue Divisional Officers. 

In respect of advances for well sinking the estimates are generally prepared 
according to the schedule of rates anaintained in offices. The estimated amount 
according to su(di schedule comes very high and generally the applications are 
rejected on the ground that the security offered is not sufficient for the 
advance. It will be better if the estimates are prepared according to rates 
prevalent in the neighbourhood. I also suggest that there should be a com¬ 
mittee of non-officials to fix the value of lands to bo improved, as they would 
have n better knowledge of the saleable value of the lands to be improved. 

At present the advances are paj'able in two or more instalments wrhich 
makes the farmers generally decline to have recourse to taccavi loans. 1 think 
there is no reason why the full amount .should not be paid at once, when the 
officers are satisfied that the security offered is sufficient. 

Question 6.—Acricultural Inuebtedness. —(a) (i) Usually in the villages 
in this Province the main cause of borrowing by cultivator is for the purposes 
of marriages and feasts at which the agriculturist is apt to spend more than 
he can afford. But he also borrows for the purposes of buying seed, draught 
cattle and agricultural implements. 

(ii) The usual source of credit is the village moneylender whose rate of 
interest is abuornially high. With the growth of co-operative credit, the vil¬ 
lagers are slowdy learning that they could borrow at a cheaper rate of interest 
from such Hocdeties, 

(Hi) The cultivator finds it liard to pay because he hass borrowed more than 
he can afford to borrow for economical purposes, and also from rapacious 
moneylenders whose rate of interest is such that the income is hardly enough 
to pay ii: beside ho is so poor, and his margin of saving is so limited that he 
never saves enough to be able to repay any portion of the capital. 

(b) I think it best that a law ought to be passed by which the rate of interest 
could be kept clown ajid the measure ought to be of a more stringent character 
than the present Usurious Loans Act. I think thewe ought also to be a measure 
by which the farmer could redeem mortgages and for this purpose co-operative 
credit will again be useful, 

(c) It would be a very good thing if the free right of alienation could be 
taken aivay from farmers as then the temptation to borrow^ for purposes of 
marriage, etc., will be less. He ought certainly he restrained from mortgaging 
or selling his property for uneconomic purposes, such as borrowing for mar¬ 
riages and feasts. I think the system of non-terminable mortgages ought cer¬ 
tainly be prohibilecl because that does not really conduce to the advancement 
of agriculture. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of HonpiNGs.— (a) I think a legislative 
measure ought to be adopted by which division of landed property could he 
stopped. It certainly does detract from applying improved methods of agri¬ 
culture,as it would be w^ell-nigh impossible to adopt new methods in very 
small holdings. The objection may be that this suggestion cuts against the 
Hindu Law of succession, but some system ought to be devised by which the 
income and not the land could be divided. Co-operative holding of land might 
prevent excessive sub-division of land. 
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(h) The tendency of partition among small farmers is very great, and gene* 
rally after the death of a father his sons prefer to divide and live separately 
each having his small holding. Rarely if ever is there a tendency to combine 
holdings. This can only be overcoihe by co-operative method of farming by 
which profits and not land need be divided. 

(c) I think legislation is necessary to deal with the property of minors, so 
that their guardians might borrow in order that their lands could be put to 
proper use during their minority and improvements effected. The same faci¬ 
lities of borrowing for purposes of improvement ought also be given to w'idows 
with life interests, and to persons in charge of property belonging to persons 
legally incapable. 1 think it will be best if disputes with regard to division 
among brothers could be kept out of court and settled by means of arbitration 
as this method does lead to a lot of waste of money which often results in the 
loss of the holding itself. Generally I would advocate the method of arbitra¬ 
tion in all such disputes as in a poor country like India litigation is too costly 
and the land will be better if it could be freed from the gamble of litigation, 
and money be saved to the fanner, which would be well applied to improve the 
methods of cultivation and the holding itself. 

Question 8.— Ibrioation. —(a) T would suggest that the district of Salem 
ought to be brought under the Mt^ttur project, as originally the district waa 
included under the scheme and though 1 am not an expert I have been assured 
by experts that it is possible for Salem to benefit by the scheme, and as the 
district is known for its bad seasons it will be a great boon if the water of 
the Cauvery which runs through part of the district could be harnessed for 
the benefit of the people. 

(i) Yes, The Mettur scheme will lead to a perennial canal. 

{ii) There are quite a number ot tanks in the district, but they depend so 
much upon the rainfall which has been a failure during the last five years. 

{Hi) The same remarks in the answer above applies to this system of irri* 
gation, because here again the sufficiency of water in the wells depends so much 
on the rains. When the rainfall has been normal in the Salem district both 
tank and well irrigation has been of immense value lo the cultivator, but in 
seasons of scarcity this source of irrigation fails. Some system ought to be 
devised by which at least well irrigation could be made independent by deepen¬ 
ing of wells, which might make the springs more active, and for this ilnancial 
assistance will be necessary. 

(b) 1 think there ought to be co-operation between the Agricultural and 
Irrigation Departments in the matter of supply of canal w'ater: because then 
alone can a cultivator get sufficient water for liis crop. J am not acquainted 
with canal irrigation to make any suggestions under other heads. 

Question 9.— Soils. — (c) There are large tracts of land covered with pricklj’ 
pears and these lands can be given to tenants assessment free so that they 
could clear it of prickly pears and so reclaim the land and make it useful for 
agricultural purposes. 

Question 10.— FehthjIsers. —(a) On the whole 1 think the Indian cultivator 
is sufficiently acquaiu^ with the use of natural manures, but he has hardly 
any knowledge of artificial fertilisers. 1 think there ought to be demonstra¬ 
tions showing* the value of applications of artificial manures. I do not think 
sufficient attempts have been made in this direction. 

(r) I do not think there has been sufficient investigations on these heads in 
our Province. 

(/) Cowdung is a good natural manure and the cultivator knows it very 
well, but it is largely used a.s fuel in towns. T think this ought to ^ prevented 
by making it penal to use cowduug as fuel. Tf that is not possible then 
Agricultural Department ought to make the people understand what a valuable 
manure cowdung is and other substitutes for cowdung as fuel ought to be made 
easily available so that the temptation to use cowdung as fuel could avoided. 

Question 14.-— Implements.— (a) I think an attempt ought to be made to 
devise agricultural implements of an improved type which w^ill be accessible to 
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the farmer at a price cheaper than what he can get them at. To give an» 
example, no farmer in my district uses an improved plou^ because he tella 
me that the price is beyond what he can pay. The holdings are so small “^at 
they cannot use machinery like steam ploughs, threshers, etc. If holdings 
could be consolidated and run on co-operative basis, then it would be possible 
for such societies to buy and use improved and new machinery for the purpose 
of cultivation. 

(b) As I have said above it will only be possible for the cultivator to use 
machinery and improved implements, when the holdings have been consolidated! 
and agriculture is run on co-operative lines, or when some system is devised 
by which fragmentation of holding is stopped and land is kept in large plots 
in one hand then it will be a paying proposition to the holder to use machinery 
and improved implements. 

(( ) I know of no such difficulties. 

Qubstiox 15.— Veterinaey.— ( a ) I think it should be independent but there 
ought to be some system of co-ordination between the two departments. 

(h) it) 1 think here dispensaries are under local bodies, and I think on the 
whole they are doing their work effectively. 

(ii) Dispensaries are only established in places where they get a special 
Government grant, and as far as I know the Government in recent years havo 
done all they can to increase the number of dispensaries. 

(Hi) I think it will be better if these dispensaries are transferred to the- 
Provincial Government: as 1 feel as they finance most of them they must 
possess a real control over them. 

(♦') (/) T do not think the agriculturists make as much use of the dispensaries 
as they ought to and this is really due to want of education. When that is 
remedied they will then be in a position to take advantage of such dispensaries. 

(it) The remarks to (i) above appply with equal force. 

(d) I am afraid the fanners understiind very little about contagion. I 
think legislation on the question of notification, segregation and destruction 
of carcasses is very necessary if diseases are to be prevented from spreading 
by means of contagion. Existing conditions I think can be improved if the 
farmer by means of lectures and cinemas be taught the dangers that are 
prevalent by the spread of contagion. 

(g) Yom. I think there is room for research into further diseases as affect¬ 
ing cattle, 

(f) and (li) T think this ought to be done by the expansion of the Muktesar 
Institute as that would conduce to conservation of energy rather than by 
provincial agency. 

(h) (i) and (it) J think special researches should be conducted by the 
officers of the Mtiktesar Institute. 

ii) I am in favour of the appointment of a special Veterinary Officer with 
the Govc'rimient of India, as he will be useful in co-ordinating provincial work. 

Question 16. — Animal Husbandby.— (a) (i) 1 think there ought to be a 
more sustained effort at the improvement of the breeds of livestock as I feel 
the efforts so far made have not met with great success, and neither have the 
ordinary breeders been made acquainted with the advantages of possessing 
improved cattle. 1 know in the case of the Paftagar of Palayakottai that he 
has done the best in this Province towards the improvement of livestock. Even 
he felt it very difficult to maintain his cattle last year own'ng to the scarcity 
of fodder and so it is l>est that some system ought to be found by which ipodder 
could he made plenty in times of distress. 

iii) In this Province there is no dairying industry worth the name although 
I think there is a large scope for it. The Government of this Province I know 
have an intention of making dairying popular, by having a extensive dairying 
business in their farm at Hosur and supplying milk to all hospitals at Madras. 

I do not know how far this experiment has been advanced. Here again the* 
Patfagar mentioned above has tried his hard but not with much success. 
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{iii) I think people must be taught to get rid of cattle that have had their 
use. The stock would certainly become better if useless cattle were destroyed. 

(c) In the Salem district there m generally a fodder shortage in the months 
of July, August, September and October. But for the last three years owing 
to the failure of rain there has been a fodder shortage for a much longer time. 
The cattle because of this prolonged shortage have almost ceased to exist and 
farmers are selling them at present at very nominal prices. 

(c) I think if cattle-breeding is popularised, and the larger landholders come 
to realise what a i>rofitable concern that would be, it would act as a stimulus 
towards getting a better stock of cattle and when they take interest in this 
they would naturally try to solve the problem of fodder as well. 

Question 17.— Aouicultural Inditstiuks. —(a) I think on an average in my 
district a cultivator has work in his land for about 9 months in the year. As 
there are some ginning factories iioar by some of them seek employment in 
them during the slack season, hut the majority of them are idle and do nothing 
for most of the time. Some of them use their cattle which are now not used 
for agricultural operations to ply carts for hire carrying their own produce 
which has been bought by merchants, to the nearest railway station. 

(b) I think it will be a very good thing if any subsidiary industry is found 
which could be easily run hand in hand with the main industry of agriculture 
as it would go to add to the prosperity of the cultivator who would become 
thereby able to apply more capital to his land. I think hand-spinning is an 
industry which could easily be made a subsidiary industry because the agri¬ 
culturists in my part of the world did follow this as subsidiary occupation in 
the old days, and it only disappeared with the coming of mill yarn. But now 
this has been revived in a village three miles from me and the people are 
taking to it with avidity and it has been a means of keeping the cultivators 
from emigrating because of the unfavourable season, and the yarn so made 
by the people round has been woven into cloth by the weavers round about the 
village itself who are also part-time cultivators. Some of the agriculttirists 
themselves have been taught to weave the yarn nmde by their women folk into 
cloth, I think this form of industry ought to be widely encouraged by the 
Government as it gives a real subsidiary oiuployment to the women folk. 

(c) There is not much scope for l)ee-keeping in India, but poultry-rearing 
is certainly an occupation which will be of tise to the farmer, but the breed of 
poultry ought to be improved before it becomes a paying proposition. Fruit¬ 
growing might also be tried, specially mango, which will he a paying proposi¬ 
tion in my district. There is a large trade in bananas, and in the Namakkal 
taluk of my district there is a particular class of agriculturists who devote 
their time wholly to the cultivation of bananas. T think there ought to be a 
more widespread experiment in the matter of fruit growing. Hope-making 
and basket-making is being followed as a subsidiary industry in my district, 
but is not as widespread as it ought to be. There is not much scope for seri¬ 
culture in my Province, but in the Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore district 
there is quite an amount of work in this direction. J think pisciculture will 
be an industry in places where there are large tanks, but where we have to 
depend on rainfall as in my district it will not l)e a great success. There is no 
scope for pisciculture in my district, 

(d) I think it will be to the advantage of the small farmer if the Govern¬ 
ment should establish industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption on a small scale. Suitable ones will be cotton-gin¬ 
ning and oil-pressing in my district which has a good area both under cotton 
and ground-nut. 

(c) I am not in favour of encouraging the removal of industrial concerns to 
rural areas, as it is not right to draw the agricultural labour into large scale 
industries, and there is really no scope in this Province for the establishment 
of such industries. I am more in favour of establishment of industries referred 
to in (d) above on a small scale, which will give employment to the cultivator 
in his spare time. 
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(/) I think the Industrial Department ought to make an intensive study 
of these matters so that improved methods may make things more happy for 
the cultivator. 

ig) I think most of the things that will be of help to the rural population 
has been touched upon in answer to this question. 

(h) On the whole the villager has a very crude notion about health and 
sanitary arrangements. It will be a very good thing if by popular lectures and 
cinemas he is taught the advantages of health and sanitation and he himself 
is made to take an interest in such affairs so that of his own accord he might 
use some of his spare time for this purpose. 

Questiok 18.— AcmictiLTUiiAL Labour, — (o) {i) Indian labour is not as 
inuuobile as it was sometime ago, because there has been quite a number of 
people from my district who have emigrated to Ceylon and the Malay States, 
and if only there is sufficient propaganda, and attractive terms offered, they 
will (jertainly prefer to stay at home. But in my own district I have never 
heard of any shortage of labour. 

(ii) As far as I know there is very little uncultivated lands in my district 
but here again propaganda and attractive terms such as allotment of such 
uncultivated land will certainly attract labour. 

(/») As fnr as my experience of the Salem district goes there is no such 
shortage of labour. 

(c) As 1 have said in answer to (a) (i) above, I think free allotment of land^ 
will go to tli<‘ settlement of landless labourers on such land, and I think when 
sTicii alioimoni of land i.-» ma<Ic. it ought to be revenue-ire? for some time at 
least till it begins to yield. 

Question 22. — Co-<»rERATioN. — (a) (?) T think the Government have tried to 
do all that they can for the growth of co-operative credit, and in some vvays it 
has been a boon to the cultivator, but the cultivators themselves have not 
understood the advantages of co-operative credit and I think a more intensive 
propaganda is necessary to bring home to them the advantages of such credit. 
There has been very little attention paid by Government in the matter of 
distributive co-operative societies, and in the matter of co-operative societies 
for production. I think the Government ought to try and push these Iwo 
kinds of societies from now. 

(ii) In tins country because of the general poverty of the people, they have 
become too prone to roly on Government help, and it is well nigh imiiossible 
for non-official societies to make any progress without Cover ament 4 aid, but I 
think in tlie matter of distrilmtive societies, and societies for production non- 
offionil agencies like district co-operatii e asswiatioiis might be able to give a 
lead by opening model societies which would prove the advantage of co-opera¬ 
tion. 

{h) ii) C'redit societies are the ones that are in existence in this Province, 
and on the whole they have worked well. But they need too much Government 
supeiTision and are too much spoon-fed. But where such Government control 
h relaxed it has been my experience that such societies have soon got into 
trouble. Though co-operative credit is understood and is recognised as a great 
boon, the jieople who are in control of such societies have not understood the 
responsibility they have to their depositors. 

(ii) Ti)ere are no purchase societies I know of in this Province, except 
those which are in existence merely for purposes of distribution like the Tri- 
plicane Urban Co-operative Society. J think if the cultivators themselves 
could be encouraged to form such societies which will facilitate the marketing 
of their produce, it will be a great advantage. 

(iii) There are no such societie^s in this Province and this again will prove 
of great advantage specially in cases where the farmer has a large stock and 
does not know how to get rid of it. 

(tv) The advantage of co-o|>erative societies for effecting improvements is 
not prevalent in my district and 1 think a widespread propaganda to show the 
advantages of such societies is necessary. 
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(v) This is a matter which I suggested under answer to the question on 
‘.fragmentation of holdings. Here again education alone can solve the problem. 

(vi) The same remarks as to (v) applies with equal force, 

(vii) Joint farming is to my knowledge followed by very few farmers in my 
^iistrict although I know of one or two instances, but co-operative farming will 
certainly be a great solution of tlie fragmentation of holdings. 

(viu) There has been no attempt in this Province for formation of cattle 
breeding societies, but here again propaganda in favour of such societies will 
»do an immense good, 

(ix) Co-operation as 1 have said abo\e inspite of there having been a well- 
'organised department is still in its infancy in this Province with the exception 
of application oi' co-operation to the purpose of credit, and a great leeway 
’has to be made before the people uouUl take advantage of it as is implied in 
this question. 

(cl It is not a (piestion of small minority being not willing to join in the 
manner of the subjects suggested, hut there is no such idea pre\’alent among 
the majority of the agriculturists. I think at present there is no necessity for 
such legislation. 

(rf) I have very little knowledge of large societies, but the practical expe¬ 
rience I have had of a society in my village is not to its advantage as 1 fc)und 
the society was careless, and lent money to moneylenders who again lent it to 
the farmers which really defeated the very object of co-operation. 1 think 
that has been the case in .societies of which some of my friends have spoken to 
me. 

Question 23.— General Education. —(a) (i) Tn the case of collegiate educa¬ 
tion, here I think there can he no special feature, but 1 would advocate that 
the Universities in the Province should give special facilities for agricultural 
education, by making courses attractive and award special scholarships to 
students who show ability in the matter of research which will go to improve 
-agricultural methods and which will go to increase productive capacity of the 
land. 

(i?) Even in the case of middle school I think this kind of education again 
ought to be imparted in such a nay as does not interfere with the boy’s 
;apprenticeship in his father’s trade. 

(Hi) T am afraid the existing system of education was designed for the 
manufacture of efficient Government servants, and therefore necessarily has no 
bearing on the agricultural efficiency of the people. I am of opinion that the 
time has (‘omo whcni the whole educational method ought to be revolutionised. 

T am of opinion in a general scheme of education the o(‘cupation of the ]>areuts 
is the best for children. Keeping this in view, I am of opinion that elementary 
school education for the rural population should not make such education 
interfere with the family apprenticeship of the boys in the trade and occu¬ 
pation of the parents. Part-time .schooling wherein the boys will have an 
•elastic and voluntary time-table is best suited for the ryot population. 

(h) (i) As I have said above if a method could lie devised for not taking 
away the boys from their father’s trade a great sUqi will have been taken 
^towards the direction of keeping men on the land. 

(ii) As I have said in my answer before, ] am afraid the approach towards a 
system of compulsory education has been a very tardy one, and no effective 
criticism of the method can be made at present. 

(Hi) The reason is, the l>oys are wanted by their parents for work on their 
own farm, and unles.s a system of part-time education is introduced you can 
never attract boys beyond the 3rd class. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital.—( a) Unless agriculture is made a more 
paying proposition you will not attract men of capital and enterprise to it. 
Besides the lure of commerce and industry is too great for a capitalist to be 
•Attracted towards agriculture. 
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(b) I can only speak as a landlord governed by the Estates Land Act 
Under the Act generally a landlord is left with a small proportion of land on 
his estate which he can call his own, and it does not pay him to effect any 
improvement because usually the land he holds is so small. He cannot in¬ 
crease his holding because the Act forbids his purchase of his tenant’s land, 
because once he lets, that land goes into a lessee’s hand and such a person can 
claim occupancy. Again fragmentation of holding prevent experiments on a 
large scale. There are not enough credit facilities in existence for a land¬ 
owner to make improvements on a large scale. Again the landholders as a 
class have not had a good general education to think of effecting improvements 
and keep themselves in touch with modern scientific farming. 

Qxtkstxon 25.— ^Wbi/FAHS of Kubai< Population. —(a) I think the drink evil 
among the rural population with whom I am in touch has got to such a bad 
state, that it will be in the interest of the farmer if the Government could 
devise methods by which it could be checked. The Government policy of 
maximum of revenue and minimum of consumption has not led in any way 
to diminish drink. So some method to stop it ought to be devised. 

(b) I think it will be to the advantage of the rural population if economic 
surveys of typical villages could be conducted by the Government as was done 
in Poona under the guidance of Dr. Harold Mann. Mr. Jack’s The Econo¬ 
mic Life of a Bengal District,” is an instructive book in this respect, and such 
aurveys will tend to show what are the hardships of the rural population which 
the Government can easily alleviate. 
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Orftt f viitonoe. 

14861. The Chairman: Dr. Subbarayan, you are samindar of Kumara- 
mangalam F—^Yes. 

14862. And you are a Member of the Madras Legislative Council?—^Yes. 

1486S. You have provided the Royal Commission with a very complete and 
carefully prepared note of the evidence which you wish to give. Do you desire 
to say anything in amplification of this note at this moment^ or shall 1 pro- 
ceed to ask you one or two questions?—I would prefer that you should ask 
me questions; and I shall say anything T may wish to say afterwards. 

14864. May I take you to page 536 of the text of your note. In answer to 
our question 1 (h) you say “ 1 do not think there has been sufficient progress 
in the matter of introduction of improved cotton.’’ Do you mean to say 
sufficient progress, in recommending jjarticular varietie.s or in discovering 
better varieties by research?—Not that; as a matter of fact the indigenous 
cotton which is gi'own in this Province is what is called short staple cotton; 
the variety J talk about, Cambodia cotton, is a long staple variety' and it 
brings more profit to the farmer. 

14865. Is it your view that in thoir propaganda they could do more?— 
That is my opinion. 

14866. Then 1 see in siih-section (r) you are inclined to think that a good 
deal more might be done by lift irrigation in this Presidency?—Yes. 

148G7. Do you mean lift-irrigation by machine ])ower or hy bullock jiower? 

Mostly in my district it is done by oullock ]>ower; a lot of bullock power 
is wasted, some economical method should be found by which that power 
might be conserved and the men may have more water with the help of cattle. 

148G8. You want an efficient cattle-lift, you are not suggesting a power- 
lift? No; the holdings are such that it would be impossible for the men 
to buy a power-lift. 

14809. Would it not be possible to group the liolders together?—The ten¬ 
dency is to separate and not to group; that is my experience of my ]>art of 
the Presidency. 

14870. I do not know whether my own experience in a very different 
country differs very much; the farmers are very independent people. Are 
they not?—Very very independent people. 

14871. J see that on page 537, sub-section (xii) you think that a band of 
educated yoyths who will devote their time to the public weal would be tlie 
best agency for bringing about real social amelioration?—Tlmt is my opinion. 

1^72. Do you see any signs of a movement in that direction?—I am 
afraid I see no signs at present. There was a littio society formed in Madras 
for bringing this about, but it died out; they could not get enough people 
who were willing to do the work. 

14873. Do you think there is any sympathy with the cultivator or interest 
in his work among the so-called intelligentsia?—I am afraid as far as my 
experience goes, at present the intelligentsia are not verv much interested in 
the uplift of the agricultural population, 

14874. You say: ** It is time a system of compulsory education is intro- 
duc‘ed.” Do you mean a system of comi>ulsion throughout the Province? 
The present position is that the districts are able to adopt compulsion if they 
so desire.^—Yes; that is what the Elemental^' Education Act has provided. 

14875. Do you want to go further than that?—3 do. I feel that the Ele^ 
meiitary Education Act has failed in its object, and only a few of the local 
bodies have taken advantage of the Section giving them power to compel. 

14876, On page 587, in answer to question 3, you are talking about 
Agricultural Demonstrators: I want to ask you whether in your experience 
the Demonstrators of the Agricultural Department fail to some extent in that 
they have no commercial or managerial knowledge and their knowledge is 
purely technical?—^My experience is that these Demonstrators mostly come 
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from a class to which the agrictilturists do not belong. As I have said, they 
do not understand the psychology of the agricultural population, neither have 
they the sympathy that is needed in order to bring the agriculturists to under¬ 
stand what they are driving at, 

14877. Do you think that if they had a knowledge of farm management 
and of the commercial side of farming, they would be in more sympathetic 
touch with the cultivators?—I think it would be very much better; they 
would be able to understand what is really needed by the cultivator. 

14878. And they might be able to help him in his marketing?—Yes; I 
think so. 

14879. On page 538, in answer to question 4, 5 ’^ou point to the growing 
spirit of provincialism. You probably agrea witJj me that local patriotism 
is the foundation of a wider patriotism?—Yes; I* entirely agree with you. 
The present tendency in the Province is to get very jealous of being inter¬ 
fered with by the Imperial Government. 

14880. Would you agree with me that India’s future is as an Empire and 
not as a group of iiKlej>cndent Provinces?—I am in entire agreement with 
you. 

14881. That does not mean that either of us wishes to interfere with the 
provincialisation of any particular subject such as agriculture?—No. 

14882. I see you place the leakage between the pocket of the Government 
and the pocket of the borrower in the matter of faccavi loans as high as 25 
per cent?—I was talking of a personal experience; I will not mention names, 
A particular village headman of mine wanted money for sinking a well. 

14883. How much?—Rs. 500 was sanctioned, and by the time it got into 
his hands it had become Rs. 400. 

14884. By percolation and evaporation?—Yes, quite so. 

14885. On page 539, you say, ** Usually in the villages in this Province the 
main cause of borrowing by the cultivator is for the purposes of marriages 
and feasts.” It is difficult to get accurate information on this qiiestion?— 
Here again, I am talking from my personal experience; I am in the habit of 
lending money at cheap rates of interest to the tenants of my holding. 

14886. Would you mind telling us the actual rates of interest? If you do 
not want to, I will not press you?—Between 6 and 9 per cent., never more 
than 9 and never less than 6 per cent. I generally ask them what they want 
the money for, when they come round to ask the money, and the general 
reply is ” My daughter’s marriage is coming on, and I have got no money to 
celebrate that marriage; I want Rs. 500 for that.” I generally discourage 
giving loans for that purpose; I only give loans if they want to buy cattle 
or seed, or anything necessai*y for agricultural operations. Of course, f 
feel that the relation between the landlord and the tenant should be such 
that you should as far as possible sympathise with him; and, as far as possible 
1 oblige him in the matter of loans for marriage feasts, but warning him that 
it is n bad thing for him to do this. If he insists and says that he is too poor 
and cannot afford it, 1 lend him the money for that purpose. The general 
tendency among small landholders is that they are inclined to spend more 
than they can economically afford on this sort of thing, 

14887. 3 want you to give us very accurate information in this matter, 
if you can. Take the typical cultivator that you are thinking of; what would 
his net annual income be, approximately.^—^Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. 

14888. His net annual income would be Rs. 60?—^Yes. 

14889. On that he has got to keep himself and his famil 3 ^P—Yes, and 
generally, on an average, I should put it at 5 persons to the family. 

14890. That is the typical cultivator?—Yes, that means he will have Rs. 5 
a month. 

14891, What, do you think, is the ty|)ical marriage expenditure in that 
class of life?—He generally spends Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 on a marriage, which 
is more than 6 times his income. 
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14892. Ymi think that is a careful and accurate estimate of the aTerage 
expense?—^Yes^ as far as my experience goes in the villages. 

14893. Can you cite any instances where cultivators of that standard of 
living have spent a great deal more than the figure you have mentioned?— 
As far as I know, I cannot. Of course, among the people of my caste they 
have a system by which, when a marriage is celebrated, the caste people come 
round and pay a certain proportion of money to the bride and bridegroom > 
they call it Mot in Tamil, and that amounts to Rs.^ 200 or Rs. 250; in that 
way, a man is able to pay back the debt. But it is really different in this 
sense, that if there is a marriage at the house of his next door neighbour, he 
has got to pay back the amount and a littk more, if he goes to attend the 
marriage of his neighbour. 

14894. Are you quite satisfied that you wish to limit by statute the rate 
of interest to be charged?—^Yes, I am quite satisfied on that account, and 
in my personal experience (I am talking of tenants who have borrowed money> 
there have been cases where the interest has been as much as 160 per cent. 

14895. That is compound interest?—^Yes. 

14896. And you are also satisfied that the free right of alienation might 
well be taken away from the farmers?—^Yes. 

^ 14897. You do not think that that would limit their credit?—Even if it 
did, it would be a very good thing in the end; it would go to conserve their 
energy and property. 

14898. On the other hand, you think it would be a good thing if the 
managers of minors* properties were allowed by the law to borrow on the 
property?—^Yes; I am thinking more of what is called the Settled Land Acfc 
in England, by which the live estate holder is allowed to raise money on his 
estate in order to improve the estate. 

14899. On page 542, with regard to the improvement of livestock you say: 
“ I think if cattle-breeding is popularised, and the larger landholders come 
to realise what a profitable concern that could be, it would act as a stimulus 
towards getting a better stock of cattle.” Are you taking any steps yourself 
hi that direction?—have got very little land of what we call home farm; 
I have not got a large enough holding to try any experiment of that kind. 

14900. The Baja of Parlakimedi : Grazing is limited I suppose?—^Yes. 

14901. The Chairman: Do you know of any large landholder who haa 
pedigree herds of stock?—I have mentioned one name in answer to question 
16 (a), that of the Pattagar of Palayakottai. He has a large herd of cattle,, 
and his experiments have been successful; he has got the Kangayam cattle,, 
which are supposed in this part of the Province to be the best breed. 

14902. Do you know whether the experiment has been remunerative?—It 
has been very remunerative, because he has a large area of land for fodder, 
and he has a large number of cattle which people from all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency go to buy. 

14903. It is the case, 1 suppose, that many large landholders in this Presi¬ 
dency have no large home farms or tracts in their own hands?—No, because, 
as I have said in answer to a further question, the Estates Land Act prohibits 
them from having a large portion of land, and if they were to buy land from 
a tenant and let it out, they lose it; it goes back as ryoti land, under the 
Estates Land Act. 

14904. That makes the holding, and the cultivating in your own hands, 
of sufficient lands for the purpose of experiment or cattle-breeding rather 
a self-sacrificing operation?—Yes, quite true. 

14906. You have a certain amount of experience of co-operative societies 
and particularly of credit societies, have you not?—am talking about small 
credit societies in my own village. 

14906. You talk to your friends about your experiences?—^Yes. 

14907. I do not gather from the general trend of your remarks in this 
connection that you are too confident about the soundness of this credit mov^ 
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nMntP—^Wh»t I h»T6 found is, generally these credit societies in the end get 
crowded with moneylenders who also give money to the society, and what 
happens is that they take back the money themselves and begin lending it at 
exorbitant rates of interest to the farmers round about. 

14908. How many cases are there where that has actually developed?— 
I know of some cases in my own village. 

14909. I find a little difficulty in following your argument on page 543, 
you say, Credit societies are the ones that are in existence in this Province, 
and on the whole they have worked well. But they need too much Government 
supervision and are too much spoon-fed. But where such Government control 
is relaxed it has been my experience that such societies have soon got into 
trouble.** If they get into trouble when the spoon-feeding is stopped, why 
do you recommend the cessation of the support?—Evidently, there has been a 
misapprehension; I do not recommend the cessation of support. What I mean 
is that some method ought to be found by which the societies ought to be 
educated to think of their responsibility more. 

14910. Probably it is a case of expecting villagers in charge of societies 
to learn in six months what they may take 10 years to learn, by removing 
the expert supervision at too early a stage?—I do not recommend that. 

14911. You want expert supervision to be left until they can manage their 
own affairs?—^Yes. 

14912. You say on page 544, co-operative farming will certainly be a 
great solution of the fragmentation of holdings.** Do you think that joint 
farming is really likely to be a success?—When the holdings are small, as they 
happen to be in this Province, I think it would be a success if some system 
could be devised by whicli they could be held co-operatively and the profits 
divided between the owners. 

14913. I should have thought that, human nature being what it is, it 
would be very difficult to keep the peace with one ryot in charge. They must 
have one outside person as manager?—^Yes, and I think it could be only done 
by legislation. 

14914. You are going to have legislation directed to what end?—Towards 
consolidating the holding; 1 believe there has been an attempt made in this 
direction in Bombay. 

14916. But not under the co-operative system; not under joint systems of 
farming?—No; to limit the holding. They did not want to go further. 

14916. On page 544, in answer to our question 23, section (6), sub-section 
(m), you say: The reason is, the boys are w^anted by their parents for work 
on their own farm, and unless a system of part-time education is introduced 
you can never attract boys beyond the 3rd class.** That has to account for 
the leakage in the elementary schools?—Yes; after about 3 standards, you 
generally find the boys go back because they are then just about 12 years old, 
and they are wanted then by their parents to work on the farms. 

14917. You say, part-time education; would part-season education he the 
same?—I do not mean part-season education; the boy should go to school 
sometime in the morning when he is not wanted on the land. He would still 
be under the apprenticeship of the parent, so that he w^ould not lose touch 
with the land either. 

14918. Is your slack season one daring which he can do longer hours?—Yes; 
about 4 months in the year from July to November. 

14919. Has any attempt been made to study school hours and curriculum? 
—No. 

14920. It is a rigid system?—^The Education Department have a rigid 
system which is followed all over the Province in the same way. 

14921. If the boy cannot keep the school hours, he just drops away from 
school altogether?—He just drops away. 
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14922. On page 546, in answer to question 24 (h) you say: There are not 
enough credit facilities in esistenoe for a landowner to make improvements 
on a large scale.’* Supposing a landowner wants to borrow money, where 
does he go as a rule?—He has usually to go to the banks, and the banks do 
not give loans except on securities, and not on landed security but only on 
what they call floating security like Government Promissory Notes or shares 
in mills w’hich are marketable easily, and on the signature of two peoi>le of 
whom they approve. 

14923. Or on mortgage?—No, you cannot get a loan from a bank by mort¬ 
gage of land. 

14924. That is the case?—That is the case in this Province. 

14925. So that the proprietor cannot raise a loan by mortgaging his land 
with a bank?—If he wants to raise money by a mortgage, he has to go to a 
moneylender, and then the rate of interest may vary from 18 to 86 per cent. 

14926. Ain I right in thinking that such a landowner has no source of 
credit on which he could borrow money from the banks?— Very rarely he has, 
unless he owns large holdings and Government Promissory Notes. 

14927. On page 645, in answer to question No. 25, you say: I think the 
drink evil among the rural population with whom I am in touch has got to 
such a bad state that it will be in the interests of the farmer if the Government 
could devise methods by which it could be checked.” You are thinking there 
of the small cultivator?—Yes, and the farm labourer. 

14928. Are they both drinking?—^They are both drinking. Generally toddy 
shops are crowded. My own experience is that they crowd there after about 
five o’clock in the evening till about seven. 

14929. When do they open the shops?—^They are open all day. 

14930. Br. Hyder: There are certain hours, are there not?—Yes, but they 
somehow get round them. 

14931. The Chairman : By the back door as well as by the front door?— 
Yes. 

14932. You are in an irrigated district and not in a dry area?—No; it is 
a dry area. 

14933. Can you give us any indication of the amount of money spent by 
the cultivator on drink?—T take the ordinary labourer who is working on 
agricultural land. Generally, the rate of wages in my part of the country 
is 4 to 5 annas a day. At the end of the day, he goes out to take toddy and 
generally .spends 2 annas on it. He has really got only half the sum left to 
keep his wife, children and himself beyond want, 

14934. Would you tell me how much a glass of toddy costs?—About an anna 
a pot; 1 do not know what they call it. They give it in a little mud pot which 
will contain about a quarter of a measure; and it costs about an anna. 

34935. Is it an intoxicating spirit?—^Yes, if taken in sufficient quantity. 

14936, What is a sufficiently large quantity?—About three or four of 
these pots that I mentioned will be enough to intoxicate a man. If you go to 
the village at about 6 o’clock in the evening, you will see them come out of 
the toddy shop and you can certainly see whether they are intoxicated or not; 
I should say that the general state of the people who come out of the toddy 
shop is one of complete intoxication. 

J4937. And it costs them about 3 annas to enjoy the earlier stages of intoxi¬ 
cation?—Yes. Very often they spend even more than that, some of them at 
any rate do. 

14938. Is that seriously affecting their lives, do you think?—It seriously 
affects the peace in the district, I know, because it leads to murder and 
riot. If you take statistics, you will find that Salem heads the list almost, 
in the matter of crimes. 
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14939. But do you think yourself the health of the cultivators and labourer 
in your district is not so good as it used to beP—1 think so; their health is 
much worse now. 

14940, Due to drink P —^Yes, because the people are taking to drink. 

14941. Do you mean to say it leads to deterioration P —cannot account for 
it otherwise. In spite of the policy of the Government ** maximum of re¬ 
venue and minimum of consumption/’ it has become a maximum of revenue 
and a maximum of consumption. 

14942. Do you know the figures of toddy consumption for your Province P' 
—^No; I am only talking from personal experience. 

14943. Has the standard of living of cultivators and labourers in your 
district risen in your opinion?—I think it has risen by about 25 per cent. 

14944. Does that increase account for the increase in drink ?—-Having no 
other recreation the farmer perhaps thinks this is one recreation he can 
indulge in. 

14945. J want to ask you about soil fertility. Yours is a typical irrigated 
area, is it?—No. It is a dry area. It has very little facilities for irrigation 
except well and tank irrigation which depends very much on the seasonal 
rains. 

1494G. Even your wells doP—Yes. 

14947, You have no deep wells?—^We have very deep wells* but we have had 
no rain for the last four or five years; they have gone down; there is very 
little water; there is only 3 or 4 feet of water in ivells going down 50 to 60 
feet. 

14948. To what extent has the water table sunk during the last few years P 
—It has sunk to 25 or 30 feet. 

14919. Are these wells dug at the landowners’ expense or at the culti¬ 
vators’ ('xi)ense ?—They are mostly dug at the cultivators’ expense; I am speak 
ing of the lands on my estate, because there the tenants have what is calle^i 
the occupancy right. 

14951). How many crops are your tenants getting off their land?—^lu well-' 
irrigated areas they generally get two crops; if the wells are full they have a 
paddy crop at first and after that they have a ragi crop. 

14951. Both irrigated from the well?—Yes, both irrigated from the well; 
ragi require.s less water than paddy; that is why they are able to raise a 
se<‘oiid crop of ragi. 

14952. In your experience, has the productivity of the soil increased or 
declined during your life time?—1 think it has on the whole increased, because 
the farmer in my part of the world is quite a shrewd fellow; he knows all 
about fertilisers, natural fertilisers, T mean. For instance, he pens his sheep 
on the farm and takes them round day aft^ day. He pens sheep on on-e 
field for about six days, the next week he removes them. 

14953. Are those sheep fed?—^Yes, on fodder cumbu and cholaniy not the 
crop but the hay of it, what we call in Tamil ‘‘ ihaituJ^ 

14954. Do you think the technique of agriculture has improved in your 
experience during your life time?—1 think it has to a certain extent. 

14955. And that the yield per acre has risen?—Yes. 

1495C. Do the cultivators find it reasonably easy to get the manure they 
require at current prices?—^As a matter of fact the small cultivators hardly 
ever, buy manure. They get on with cowdung and the sheep penning which 
I mentioned; the manure that they buy is mostly leaf manure from the forest 
areas. 

14957. Is it your opinion that they could profitably use artificial fertilisers? 
—I am not sufficiently acquainted with that matter to give an opinion. 

14968. As regards the dry cultivation not under well-irrigation, do you 
think that the Agricultural .Department both by research and through its 
demonstration staff has made any contribution to the various problems of your 
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cultivatoi^sF—^To a certain extent I think they have, but not to the extent 
they could have. 

14959. In what direction do you suggest they have failed?—For instance, 
the Demonstrators go round as I said before, but I do not think they exactly 
understand the needs of the cultivator. 

14960. In this matter of fodder for sheep and oxen is there any attempt 
to preserve fodder through the season?—Yes, the cultivatw in my part of the 
world does preserve fodder. He stacks it up and keeps it for seasons of 
scarcity; hut as I have said during the last five years the rains have been 
such a failure that even that has gone; usually he does preserve fodder. 

14961. Is he growing any fodder crop at all?—^Yes, he grows things like 
cwmbu or cholam the straw of which is very good for fodder. 

14962. Has any attempt been made to introduce preservation of fodder 
by means of the silage method?—No, I do not think he knows that method. 

14963. Do the Agricultural Demonstrators tell him anything about silage?— 
I do not think there has been any attempt in that direction in my part of the 
countiy. 

14964. With regard to the cultivation of lands not irrigated by wells, are 
such lands not irrigated by wells because wells cannot be dug, or is it merdy 
because they have not been dug?—^Well, there are cases where you cannot dig 
wells; they have tried borings but have not succeeded; they have really to 
depend on the rains very much; they grow dry crops like cumhu with seasonal 
rains. 

14965. Such cultivation depends a great deal for its efficiency upon the 
ploughing that is carried out?—Yes, and the amount of rainfall also. 

14966. But with a given amount of rainfall, good cultivation will show a 
very much larger return than poor cultivation, will it not?—Yes, certainly. 

14967. Making the most of the available rainfall?—Yes; as I have said 
in the matter of ploughing he has got to use his time-honored plough because 
he has not got the money to buy heavier draught cattle which will be necessary 
if he uses the improved plough. 

14968. These are cultivators on dry land without wells. How many times 
do they plough as a rule?—^Tiiey plough only twice; and mostly the ordinary 
plough is of such a nature that it only turns the top soil and does nothing 
more. 

14969. The Baja of Parlakimedi: But that depends entirely upon the crop 
they grow?—Yes; they grow dry crops, like cumbu and cholam and ground-nut. 

14970. The Chairman : Do you think the Agricultural Department has 
made any contribution towards that particular kind of cultivation?—^Yes, 
they have tried to introduce the improved plough but it is no use to the culti¬ 
vator because he has not got the wherewithal to buy the necessary cattle; 
the ordinary draught animal which you find in my district is very small. 

14971. Would you agree that an improvement in the size and the vitality 
of the draught animal would make a very great contribution towards better 
cultivation ? — Yes. 

14972. Are there any really good bulls available for service P—There are 
one oj* two bulls bought from Kangayam which I keep in my own farm and 
which are used for service; but they say it is not successful for the simple 
reason that the Kangayam l)ulls are of a heavier variety, with the result that 
the COW'S which have been served by these bulls generally die after the first 
or second calf. 

14973. Do you think they are right in that view?—That is what they 
say; 1 have no personal experience. But the cattle I have on the farm are 
all Kangayam cattle, 

14974. But, assuming they are right, it looks as though you had got the 
wrong bulls, does it not?—Yes. But the Kangayam bull is itself a real im¬ 
provement on the kind of cattle that are to be found in my part of the 
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ernniry* 1 thix^ the people really have not taken advantage of it; they are 
too ooneervative. 

14975. How much do you charge for the service of the bull?—have charged 
nothing so far. 

14976. Do they pay any attention to the welfare and proper feeding of 
their cows?—^Yes. Most of the farmers do pay a great deal of attention to 
their cows. 

14977. So that there is not the too common half starving of the cows which 
one meets with?—do not think ’so except perhaps during the past five years 
when the fodder failed; as I have said in my written answer, they have been 
trying to get rid of their cattle for that reason. Some of them will even give 
them away for nothing now. 

14978. What do they do afterwards?—Would they buy working bulls just 
before the ploughing season ?—^Yes, they are more necessary for them then. 

14979. And sell them again at the end of the working season; is that the 
idea?—^No; some of them ply carts for hire after the ploughing season is 
over, and these bulls are kept for that purpose. It is really for marketing 
their own produce. 

14980. Have you had any authoritative expression of opinion from the 
Meteorological Department as to whether the rainfall conditions over the last 
fifty years show any definite tendency towards change in your district?—No, 
1 have not had anything. 

14981. It is a very serious matter for your district, is it not?—Yes, it has 
been a very serious matter. 

14982. From your experience and from what you have heard from othera 
older than yourself, do you think that the rainfall is definitely diminishing? 
—During the last five years it has certainly diminished a great deal; in 1920 
we had a very good rainfall after about four years of scarcity. 

14983. Sir James MacKeniia: When was the Estates Land Act passed?— 
In 1908. 

14984. What was its object, do you know?—The object was to protect the 
tenants, because the Government felt at that time that they were being 
evicted. 

14985. I thought that was the probable object, but, as you point out, it is 
a serious restriction on a large landowner like yourself who might have a home 
farm that you might develop on scientific lines?—Yes. 

14986. How much is left to you actually of your home farm?—My whole 
estate is 39,385 acres; but my home farm only amounts to 156 acres. 

14987. Then it cannot be more than a hobby. That of course happened 
before you succeeded to the estate?—Yes; the estate was under the Court of 
Wards at the time. 

14988. Was much of it alienated during the period when it was under the 
Court of Wards?—No; the 156 acres were practically what we had before. 

14989, Would you mind telling us what the rent is on your estate ?—We 
have got three kinds of land, the dry, the garden and the wet. The dry 
rate on my estate is Rs. 1-lCW per acre on an average; the garden rate is 
Rs. 4-12-0 and the wet rate, Rs. 6-12-0. 

14990. Is that paid in money or in kind?—In money. 

14991. Do you pay the revenue?—^Yes. 

14992. Do you give the tenants anything else by way of cattle or seed or 
anything like that?—-No. 

14993. That is a flat rent?—^Yes. 

14994. Can you tell us what the average outturn of these lands is, the dry 
onltivation and the wet?—^The man who pays Re. 1-10-0 per acre gets a net 
income of about Rs. 20 per acre. 
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14995. I was not thinking so much about the value of his outturn; 1 was 
Tather anxious to know the outturn of crops that he grows per acre? What 
-docs he cultivate on the dry land?—Mostly cumhu and ground-nut, 

1499(5, The Baja of Parlahimedi: Is not tobacco grown in your parts?— 
No. 

14997. Sir James MacKemm : What is the average outturn of rice on your 
wet land.f^—About Rs. 50 an acre. 

14998. How many lbs. of rice?—1 cannot give accurate information on 
that. 

14999. Are the cultivators indebted to you to any great extent? You 
were pleased of course to tell us that they borrow for marriages and other 
-expenses?—Yes; in the estate now there are sums owing by my tenants to the 
•extent of about Rs. 15,000. 

150(X), That is on ,‘58,(XK) acres?—Yes. I am afraid there is also a lot of 
outside debt which would have been borrowed at exorbitant rates of interest 
from moneylenders. 

15001 . Would you say that they are heavily indebted as a class, the whole 
il)opu]ation on your estate?—Yes, I think they are very heavily indebted at 
present because I find there are lots of money decrees against them; they are 
selling their land and these moneylenders really become holdc^rs under them 
instead of the tenants whose lands they have bought up. 

15(K):^. You are lather in an awkward po.sition. You cannot buy the land 
yourself and you have to take in an outsider whom you probably do not 
w ant ?—Yes. 

15(X)8. Js there any emigration from your estate to Burma?—There has 
been emigration, generally to Ceylon and the Malay States. 

15004. To Burma?—No. 

15005. Do these young men come back and settle on the estate again?— 
'Some of them come back, but generally after a very long time. 

15006. They bring a good deal of money back, I .suppose?—In my experi¬ 
ence they do not bring as much as they expect to bring when they go. 

15007. Probably the drink (juestioii again? Can you do anything in 
i-he villages to improve the social conditions? Have you done anything in 
that way?—I am afraid at present nothing can done until their standard 
•of living and their education are raised. They really do not understand 
these modern methods of sanitation; they think that you are interfering with 
their time immemorial customs. 

15008, You think that is a very serious obstacle?—Yes. 

15009. What is the nearest Government farm to your estate?—The nearest 
one i,s the Coimbatore farm. 

15010. Do you ever take a party of your tenants there?—No; the farm is 
87 miles away. 

15011. Professor Gangvlee : Do you give loans to your tenants?—Yes, 

15012. Have you attempted to form a co-operative society?—There was an 
4itteinpt made by me to begin with when first I took over charge of my estate^ 
but I found that it did not do much good, because it meant putting in my 
own money, 

15013. Did you try to form a society under your own guidance?—Yes. 

15014. And you failed —Yes, 1 failed for the simple reason that most of 
the money for the credit had to be provided by me; so I preferred to do it by 
myself instead of having a co-operative society. 

15015. Do your^ tenants depend solely on agriculture or have they any 
subsidiary industries?—No; they are solely dependent on agriculture. 

16016. Is there no weaving?—There are weavers but they are not tenants; 
they are part-time cultivators; when the weaving season is over they cultivate; 
they are labourers on the soil. 

15017. None of your tenants weave?—^No. 
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15018. None of your tenants carry on the silk weaving industry?— 
nothing of the sort. 

15019. They depend solely on agriculture?—^Yes. 

15020. Have you given any thought to the possibility of introducing any 
such subsidiary industries?—^As a matter of fact I have helped Mr. Baja* 
gopalachariar to a certain extent but the money has mostly come from the 
Congress funds for starting a spinning industry three miles away from my 
estate. 

15021. You have a number of weavers called iHitnooh ?—That is not in my 
part; it is in Salem town. 

1-5022, And a certain amount of silk weaving is going on in Salem town?— 
That is by the patnools, 

16023. They get silk from outside, from Mysore territory?—^Yes. 

15024. Your chief food crop is paddy?—No; in my part of the world there 
is very little paddy. The main crops are cutnhUf cholam and ragi. 

15025, Are there any money crops except ground-nut?—Cotton. 

15026. What is the proportion of the money crop to the total crop? Do 
you hnd a tendency to incre«nse the area under money crops?—Yes, there has 
been a tendency especially during the last 15 years; they have been turning 
the rum hit land into grouiul-nut, because it pays much better to grow ground¬ 
nut than cuwbu. 

15027. Do you consider that to be a very healthy tendency?—I rather wish 
they would grow (umhu because it gives fodder for the cattle and food for 
the people. 

15028. But ground-nut gives more money?—Yes and they prefer to have 
the money, naturally. 

1-5020. Have you an agricultural officer to look after your tenants, to gi\'e 
them advice in agricultural matters?—No. 

15()«‘10. Have you any waste land in your estate?—No; as a matter of fact 
about 84 per cent, of my land is cultivable and held under ryoii tenure; they 
have got occupancy rights. 

15031. With regard to demonstration, do you know if Agricultural De¬ 
monstrators visit your tenants?—No; J do not think they do; there has been 
uo visit by any Agricultural Demonstrator to the villages that I hold. 

15032. No Demonstrator has ever been to your locality?—No; they come 
very near my estate, to the Government village next to mine. 

15033. What do you mean by a Government village?—^A village held under 
ryotwari tenure, in contradistinction to a village under zamindari tenure as 
held by me. 

15034. Did you make any attempt to invite any of these Demonstrators 
to come?—Yes, they have been a.sked to come but the tenants themselves 
think they are going to get no good out of them. 

15035. 1 follow that, but did you yourself send an invitation to the De¬ 
monstrators asking them to visit your tenants?—No, * 

15036. Are there any facilities for marketing? How do your tenants sell 
their commodities?—As far as my part of the world is concerned, we have a 
weekly shandy and round about there are 3 or 4 shandies, which means they 
have shandies for four days in the week and they sell their stuff there. 

16037. Have you studied the marketing conditions, the process by which 
they sell their conunodities ?—No. 

16038. Have you any omnibus service from Salem to youi estate?—^Yes, 
there is a service from Salem to Tiruchengode. 

15039. That is very close to your estate?—Tiruchengode is in my estate. 

15040. Since when has this omnibus service been introduced?—During the 
last 7 years; but it has been very irregular; three or four companies have 
tried it; the one we have now has been running for the last 3 or 4 years. 
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15041. Has this improred omnibus senride made any significant change in 
he village?—I do not think it has, because the omnibus service carries only 
passengers; it has done nothing towards carrying any goods. 

15042. You do not think the better transport facilities have had any effect 
on the village as a whole?—No. 

15043. With regard to toddy drinking, do you know of an experiment 
being made by the Excise Department in your district, in Atur taluk?—^No; 
that is far away from me. 

15044. Do you know of any proposal for the closing of toddy shops for 3 
years from the Ist of April 1924 in certain taluks ?—^No, I have no experience 
of it; I know nothing about it. 

15045. Mr. Calvert ; Apart from yourself as a benevolent landlord, is there 
any custom in this Presidency whereby landlords lend money to tenants with 
the ultimate hope of keeping them in their grip?—I have no experience of 
landlords of that type; 1 cannot give you any answer to that question. 

15046. On this question of indebtedness, you say the cultivator finds it 
hard to pay, because he has borrowed more than he can afford. Ts it the 
principal sum or the interest which forms the burden?—think the interest 
is the burden. 

15047. Do the moneylenders here keep accurate accounts?—I do not think 
they do. As a matter of fact what happens in my personal experience is they 
simply go out and get hold of the crop as soon as the crop is ready; they say 
that is interest; the interest sometimes works out at 150 per cent. even. 

15048. Is complaint made here against dishonest account keeping of the 
moneylenders?—There has been a great complaint among my tenants. 

15049. Our experience is that dishonest account keeping is a bigger burden 
than the interest. Is that your experience?—I think I can corroborate that 
statement because my complaint is that they do not even account. For iii~ 
stance they take away as much as 35 or 40 per cent, as interest and when the 
time comes the poor cultivator has not enough knowledge to know how much 
has been taken from him. Very often he finds there has been no account of 
the sums taken from him. 

15050. Would you like to have something more stringent than the Usurious 
Loans Act?—Yes. 

15051. Is the Usurious Loans Act made use of in your neighbourhood?— 
It has been made use of by tenants when they go to court; it depends very 
much on the Munsif who happens to be sitting; some of the District Munsifs 
have been sympathetic and applied it very stringently, while on the other hand 
some have not cared to apply the Act at all. 

15052. Do you think that that Act has served to raise the rate of interest 
against the cultivator?—I think in a way it has. What the moneylender now 
does is that before he lends the money he deducts the interest.^ That is not 
found in the accounts at all or in any documents that can be produced before 
the court. Supposing he lends Es. 100 and the interest is 24 per cent., he 
takes Es. 24 and gives the cultivator Es. 76. 

15053. There is a proposal to amend that Act to enable the mortgagor to 
have his account examined by the court with a view to redemption. Would 
you favour that?—I do not understand the question. 

15054. Under the proposed amendment the mortgagor can go to the court 
for a statement of accounts; if the Munsif finds that the mortgagor has paid 
the principal and a fair amount of interest, the Munsif can order the redemp¬ 
tion of the land?—^Yes; I would favour an amendment of that type. 

15055. There is no special Act in this Presidency to facilitate redemption 
of mortgages?—^No, there is no special Act, 

15056. Have you any idea of the proportion between secured and unsecured 
debt?—^Most of the debts that I have lent myself are secured debts. Of 
course as 1 have explained to the Chairman the security is not good, because 
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1;he ie^riiy is on land held under ryot tenure by my own tenants; they cannot 
be ejected; the debt goes to the next man who buys the land from him. 

15057. Normally the ryot keeps a kind of shop account with the money¬ 
lender f—^Yes. 

15058. When that shop account gets high the moneylender demands mort¬ 
gage security?—^Yes, that has been my experience. 

15059. The mortgage debt of the Presidency is estimated at 90 crores. 
<3ould you say what is the proportion of that to the unsecured debt?—^No. 

15060. Is it your experience that these mortgages are incurred for produc¬ 
tive or for unproductive purposes?—^As 1 said^ sometimes it may be for un- 
prroductive purposes; money may*be borrowed for purposes of marriage. 

15061. You have not investigated to find out how much is productive and 
how much is unproductive?—^No. I cannot give a definite figure. 

15062. Are there any social or religious restrictions on the mortgaging of 
ancestral lands in this Presidency?—^There is no such restriction on the ordi¬ 
nary ryotwari landholder. 

15063. If he mortgages his ancestral lands his relations cannot interfere? 
—No; they cannot. 

15064. You would advocate the method of arbitration for disputes in villa¬ 
ges. You know of course that under the civil law of the land every person 
has the right to go to a civil court, and he is unable to contract out of that 
generally?—Yes, that is so. 

15065. To enable him to contract out for specific objects, would you favour 
an amendment permitting village arbitration societies to be formed to which 
they would agree to refer all their disputes for arbitration?—I would favour 
that, because, as I said, litigation very often leads to loss of holdings in the 
end. 

15066. In theory of course that is an infringement of the basic right of 
the citizen, but in practice it is beneficial?—^Yes; I think in practice it will 
be very beneficial. 

15067. I gathered from some answers you gave that you would be in favour 
of a special staff purely to educate the people in co-operation and in village 
economics ?—Yes. 

15068. Something on the Punjab lines?—^Yes; I am very interested in Mr. 
Darling’s book ** The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and in Debt.” Some 
system devised on those lines would be very useful in this Presidency. 

15069. Has there been any similar investigation into debt in this Province ? 
—I do not think there has been so far as my experience goes. 

15070. Your co-operative societies do actually teach thrift to some extent? 
—They are merely co-operative credit societies. 

16071. There is a thrift side to them?—^Yes, in the sense that they might 
keep a man from going to the moneylender and paying exorbitant rates of 
interest. 

15072. But the ultimate ideal held before them is self-help and self-manage¬ 
ment, is it not?—Yes. 

15073. And that ideal could be promoted by a special staff for educating 
them in co-operative principles and rural economics?—Yes. 

15074. In answer to Professor Gangulee you stated that you had tried to 
etart co-operative credit societies on your estate; I do not quite understand 
your difficulty there?—^The difficulty is if you try to start a co-operative credit 
society you have to get so many people to put their money into the society. 
What happened was nobody ever came forward to pay in the money. 

16076. But you already give a certain amount of assistance to your ten¬ 
ants?—*Yes. What I wanted was that they should themselves gather together 
some credit of their own and lend it out among themselves in small societies 
composed of three or four villages.; buit it did not succeed. 
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15076. But if you start a society originally^ with money provided by your¬ 
self, would they not in a number of years, say 16 years, collect shares?—They 
did not do it. I tried it for 10 years but nothing happened; my money re¬ 
mained; they were taking it out and bringing it back again; they did not 
raise any money by themselves. 

15077, Did you get powers from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to* 
control your society?—No; I did not; it was only a private society. 

15078. Mr, Kamat: When your tenants borrowed for marriage purposes,, 
marriage was the immediate cause of borrowing, was it?—Yes. 

16070. Have you tried to trace the remote cause? You said their annual 
income is only Rs. 50 or Rs. 60, Would that leave them a saving for any 
marriage expenses or for sickness or old age?—No; as 1 said the income is 
hardly enough for a square meal a day. 

15080. So that it comes to this; the real cause of their borrowing is the 
unrerauiierative character of their agriculture?—Yes, you may put it that 
way. 

15081. It has been stated that big zainindnrs do not improve their estates; 
you have given some account of the Estates Land Act; do you think this Act 
comes in the way of improvement of agriculture.?^—I should say in a way it 
does, because it takes away the land from the zamindar and gives the right of 
occupancy to the tenant entirely; so that it is not in the interest of the 
zamindar to improve the land; as long as the zamindar gets his rent he is 
satisfied and there is no incentive for him to improve the land. 

15082. It is not in the interest of agriculture at all?—^No, because the 
Estates Land Act is so strict that the zamindar has hardly any power to raise 
the rent above what it is at present. 

15083. Have you tried to form a business association of big zamindars to* 
discuss your disabilities?—^Yes. There is the Madras Landholders’ Associa¬ 
tion here, but from the knowledge J have of it, 1 am afraid the landholders 
have not organised sufficiently to fight for their own rights. 

15084. Have they ever discussed possible lines of amending the Act? 
—If somebody takes up the question, for the time being they get excited and 
run about, but once the legislation is passed they seem to go under. That is 
my personal experience, 

15085. With regard to Fragmentation of Holdings, you said you were in 
favour of legislative measures. I should like to know something more about 
this from you. An attempt was made at one time in the Bombay Presidency 
to have something like a permissive measure, and another attempt will per¬ 
haps shortly be made in a different quarter. Are you in favour of permissive 
legislation? That is to say, if there are four or five brothers in a family 
holding a certain estate, and a majority of them come forward to Government 
w’itli a request to register that ©state as impartible, then only should Govern¬ 
ment interfere, not otherwise. Are you in favour of such permissive legisla¬ 
tion, or is it your idea that it should be compulsory?—I should rather be iii< 
favour of compulsory legislation, 

15086. You are out and out for compulsion?—Yes. 

15087. I am very glad to hear it. Then about cattle, you say on page 542, 
“ 1 think people must be taught to get rid of cattle that have had their use. 
The stock would certainly become better if useless cattle are destroyed.^’ In 
what w'ay should the people be educated?—I think the great hindrance to the- 
destruction of cattle now^ is the great reverence that the Hindu pays to the cow. 

15088. We know that; but what would be your method of educating the 
people; how would you go about it?—^I think they ought to be gradually 
taught that it is no use keeping all these cattle, that it only uses up the 
fodder which they might give to better cattle, so that useless cattle had better 
be destroyed than kept. 

16089. Who should do it; non-official persons or the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—I think it ought to be done by both. If the Agricultural Depart*- 
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ment^does it the people mipsht think that Geremment are carrying on a 
crusade against this great religious sentiment. Non-official agencies will be 
useful. 

15090. If the Agricultural Department did it, do you not think that the 
Department would become unpopular?—Yes, it would, that is why I say 
there should be co-opted non-officials to help them in the matter. 

15091. The Chairman : Mr. Kamat asked you a further question about 
expenditure at the time of marriage. My own sympathy is entirely with the 
man who spends more than he has got?—Most of us do, I am afraid. 

15092. But it is necessary to get at the facts. I want you to describe from 
your experience how this Rs. 250, I think that was the figure, is spent; it is im¬ 
portant to know whether it is in fact spent on the bride’s trousseau ; that 
really is the issue?—It is really spent on feasting the people who come round 
to the marriage. 1 am talking about the Non-Brahmin classes, not of the 
Brahmins among whom there is a system of buying a husband. They have 
to i>ay a dowry before they can get a bridegroom. 

15093. What about the trousseau; what amount is spent on it?—They 
go in for a luimb.w of clotlies, but a large amount is not spent on clothes; 
they cannot afford it. 

15094. Still to that extent the money is not entirely wasted?—Tt is wasted 
to this extent that the trousseau is entirely an economic waste. The wi 
which is bought at great expense is worn on very few occasions, 

15095. Professor (rangulre : What about ornaments and utensils?—The> 
are also of the same nature. 

15(»90. The Chairman : Those arc assets?—^Yes. 

1*5097. Have you any idea what proportion of the money is spent on feast¬ 
ing?—1 should say more than half the amount goes to feasting. 

15098. Ts it customary to provide alcoholic refreshment on those occa¬ 
sions?—No; it is not. As a matter of fact it is forbidden. 

15099. By whom?—By social custom; at a marriage you will never see 
alcliolic drink given round. 

15100. Jiao 1iah(Mli(r Mvnistrami You told the romniissicm that 

under the K^tatC's Land Aet you are not given freedom to cultivate the land 
and ha\e no inducement to improve the land, because once you give it to a 
tenant, th(‘ tenant gets occupancy right?—Yes. 

15101. There is nothing in the Act to prevent you from cultivating your 
land by means of farm labourers?—No. 

15102. It is only when you try to reduce yourself to a rent collector that 
occupancy right is given to the tenant?—I should like you to make your point 
clear. 

15103. When you give laud to a jierson asking him to cultivate it, and 
remunerate him for Ins labour and you take the produce, that person does not 
get the right of occupancy but when you give it to him and say You culti¬ 
vate it, but pay me a certain amount ” then alone be gets occupancy right — 
Yes. 

15104. Are you cultivating your lands through farm labourers, or do you 
cultivate them through tenants?—Except my home farm, which amounts to 
156 acres, all the rest is ryofi land. 

15105. Nout> of those labourers whom you employ on your home farm gets 
occupancy rights?—They can have no right on that land under the Act. 

15106. With regard to improvements, tip to ten years they do not get any 
occupancy right. But after twelve years they do. Therefore, if any land¬ 
holder chooses to have his land improved and cultivated by his farm labourers 
and servants, there is no danger?—It is difficult to keep up the extent of the 
lands under you. You will take one portion in one year and another in 
another year. Once you let the land go, occupancy sights accrue* 
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15107. With regard to actual cultiTation by the cultivators^ occupancy 
right under this Act corresponds to the right ol &e pattadar in a Government 
area P—^Yes. 

15108. He invests all money required for improvements, he takes the 
full produce, but he is liable to pay the rent?—^Yes. 

15109. He takes all the risks, whether the land yields or does not yield a 
crop ?—Yes. 

15110. He does not get any remission even in respect ol the lands where 
the crops have failed P—It depends on the landholder. 

15111. He may give it or he may not give it at his good grace and mercy P 
—^Yes, 

15112. You say that, in spite of the Elementary Education Act, few looali 
bodies have taken advantage of introducing compulsion P-^-Yes. 

15113. Under the Elementary Education Act the right is given to the local 
bodies to levy a certain cessP—^Yes, the education cess. 

15114. Have you knowledge of any local body in your district which has 
done soP—As a matter of fact, one Taluk Board did levy an education cess; 
I am paying it myself; but there has been no improvement in the number 
of schools in that area, or any increased facilities for education; 1 would go 
even to this extent that there has not been even an increase of the pay of 
teachers in spite of their collecting the cess. 

15115. Have you considered the question of what is the income that local 
bodies were able to get, and whether that income will enable them, apart 
from providing better facilities for the teachers by giving higher pay and 
other things, to introduce compulsion? Have you considered the aspect of 
the question whether they had sufficient funds from the cess to introduce 
compulsory elementary education?—If they have not, then they ought not to* 
have levied that cess, that is my complaint. If they thought that they did 
not have sufficient funds to do it they had no right to collect the cess from 
me and apply it for other purposes. 

16116. Are you satisfied that they applied it for other purposes?—Yes, I 
am quite satisfied of that. 

15117. Did you make any complaint about it to the President or to the 
Government?—I did not. 

15118. Have you investigated their budget at all?—I have, to a certain 
extent. 

15119. And you are satisfied that it has been applied for other purposes?— 
Yes, even for the travelling allowance of‘members of the Taluk Board. 

16120. That is the sort of misuse that you complain of?—^Yes. 

15121. May I tell you that, so far as I know, no travelling allowance is 
paid to members out of the education fund?—That may be your own experi¬ 
ence of your own District Board; I am talking of my experience of my own 
Taluk Board. 

15122. I hope you will correct your ideas when you call for information. 
I am trying to ascertain from you whether in spite of the best will on the 
part of the local bodies to levy the full statutory cess, they are not in a 
position to find the funds for introducing compulsory education?—^I have 
said so; that Government ought to come to their help and apply more of the 
money that they collect from the rural population to educating the rural 
classes. 

15123. Do you think the people are ready for further taxation to provide 
the funds for introducing compulsory education?—I think that Government 
ought to find the funds, because I say that the rural population is already 
taxed high enough. There need not be two Universities as Government have 
done at present; they might have a single University and apply the money 
for the other University to primary education. 

15124. Any measure for further taxation would be very unpopular?^ 
Yes, I think it would. 
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15125. Are ycm a believer in legislating to correct the habits of people?— 
Yes. 1 think so. 

15126. Do you believe that any legislation for the purpose of preventiagi 
cowdung being used otherwise than for manure would receive popular su^ 
port?—It may be unpopular, but if it is really economically sound, I think it 
ought to be tried. 

15127. Sir Henry Lawrence: Does your district come under the projecs. 
proposed for irrigation from the Oauvery river?—Originally it was put under 
the Mettur project; for the present, as far as I know, I believe it has been 
taken out of it, because Government have found that the field levels are 
all against it, though 1 have been assured by other irrigation experts that 
the levels are all favourable. 

15128. Which district are you referring to?—Salem. 

15122. You come under the Oauvery-Mettur project?—^Yes. 

15130. Is that now a dry crop district?—^There is one particular taluk, 
where there is irrigation from the Cauvery, carried on under old methods 
of irrigation which Mr. Mullings talked about when he was before you; it 
has been in existence for more than 100 years; even before the British rule 
came they had been using the water. 

15131. Was there a dam across the Cauvery irrigation channel?—^They 
have got what they call the ** Korambu ” system, by which they dam the river 
a little and take away the water in small channels to a large reservoir, 

15132. There were no large reservoirs in those days?—^No. 

15133. What irrigation rates would the ryots consider reasonable?—As- 
a matter of fact, on this Mettur project, I was asked to find out what rate, 
of water tax the ryots would be prepared to pay; I did investigate this matter, 
and they said they were prepared to pay as high a rate as even Rs. 25 per. 
acre, provided they got the water. 

15134. What, do you say, is the rate on which the project has been found- 
ed?—The figure was worked out by the Engineer in charge of the Mettur 
project; he said it would not pay to give a canal to the Salem side of this- 
project, unless they were prepar^ to pay Rs. 28-3 per acre. 

15135. So you are not going to get this irrigation, is that the idea?—It is 
not yet decided; tnere is a difference of opinion; however, a committee is 
sitting on the question; and they have come to no conclusions on this point;, 
but the rate that is settled for the Mettur project is Rs. 16 per acre in the 
Tanjore district; most of the water is going to be given to that district. 

15136. And yet, it is as high as the ryots can pay in that area?—^Yes. 
They do not want to pay more than that. As a matter of fact, one of the 
suggestions I made was that the whole thing ought to be pooled, that thei^ 
water rate ought to be an average one spread over the districts of Salem, 
Coimbatore and Tanjore, which this project will serve; but the Tanjore re-* 
presentative on the committee was not agreeable to it at all; he said that, 
if the Salem people did want it, they ought to pay what it would cost 
Government to give them the water, and Tanjore ought to be left to pay 
Rs. 15, which is the original rate that was decided upon for them. 

15137. How is it that the people in Salem would be willing to pay Rs. 25, 
and not those in Tanjore?—I have not got the figures, but in Tanjore they 
have got more than 60 per cent, of the land on the Cauvery delta already 
irrigated; in Salem we have only about 6 per cent, irrigated land; naturally, 
the ryots in Salem want water if they can get it; they feel that if they couW * 
get the water it would be a paying proposition, and they could pay as much 
as Es. 25 per acre. 

15138. You mentioned this landlord, the Pattagar of Palayakottai who 
was improving his livestock. What breed does he work with?—^They are 
called Kangayam cattle, but he has tried experiments with Ayrshire bulls,, 
English cattle. 
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15139. Have those experiments been successful?—Borne of them have been 
'successful, but soma of them have not, because the animals that have been 
brought out here have not been able to stand the climate. 

15140. How many bulls has he experimented with?—He originally brought 
two; one of them died after 2 or 3 months. 

15141. For how long has the other one been working?—For oyer 2 years; 
but he has really improved the indigenous stock by crossing with Sindhi cattle; 
he has brought some Sindhi cattle, because he finds they are good milkers 
usually; he has cross-bred them with cattle of his own breed, and that has 
been more successful than importing of foreign cattle. 

15142. Is milk an important subject there?—As I have said, he has tried 
•dairying, but without much success. 

15143. Do the ryots want to improve their milk supply?—^Yes, I think 
they do; round about him they understand it would be a very good thing, 
because he stands as an example to thein. 

15144. When he has brought in the Sindhi bulls, he gets cross-bred stock; 
'does ho breed with the cross-bred bulls?—Yes. 

15145. Do they give any good results?—I believe the quantity of milk 
•given by the crossbred cattle has been on the increase, more than wdiat the 
indigenous cattle in the locality of Coimbatore would give. 

15146. For how many generations has he tried this experiment?—1 think 
they have been carrying it on for 3 generations now. 

15147. Docs he continue to import fresh Sindhi bulls or does he prefer to 
‘go on with the cross-breeds*'^—He got some about 2 years ago; he has done 
nothing for the last year or two, because there has been a scarcity of fodder, 
and he has found it very hard to keep the cattle. He has gone as far as 
Hosur to get fodder for his rattle and even further; he has to take all his 
fodder by train, which is very expensive. 

15148. But the experiment is still going on?—^Yes. 

15149. He is the only man that you know of who is trying it on a large 
scale?—Yes,'there is nobody else who is doing it. 

15150. For the average Salem ryot, would you consider it a feasible pro¬ 
position to breed his own cattle?—I do not think so, because be has not got 
the capital; for th-e ryot with a small holding it will not be profitable; he 
will have to buy his cattle all the time, unless there can be some co-operative 
-organisation for a joint cattle farm. 

15151. There are parts in India, are there not, where the ryots maintain 
two or three heads oi cjattle and breed?—^They do it in my part, but not 
successfully; generally the breed deteriorates; that is my experience. 

15152. Do they try to give their cows to good bulls?—They do, if they 
know they can get them near by. 

15153, That is the only case you know of where Ayrshire imported stock 
lias been used?—It has been used on the Government farm here; they had at 
Government House two such bulls. 

15154. There is no other zamindar who is doing it?—There is no other case 
that I know of. 

15165. Is there any emigration from your district?—^Yes, I have said there 
has been einigration to Malaya and to Ceylon. 

15156, Do these men come back?—Yes, some of them do come back. 

16157. Are they low caste or depressed class men?—^No, even the caste 
people go to Ceylon and Malay States. 

15158. Do they come baclv with an improved or with a worse standard of 
life?—I think they come back with an improved standard of life; but, as I 
said to the Chairman, a lot of them are responsible for spreading the drink 
«vil. 

15159, Do they learn to drink abroad?—Yes. 
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15160. Is it toddy they drink abroad?—No, they drink arrack, which ia 
much worse than toddy. 

15161. So that the simple ryot who is accustomed to drink toddy is taught 
to drink arrack?—^Yes. 

15162. Sir Ganga Bam : What is arrack?—It is country spirit, 

15163. Is it made of jaggery?—No; it is made of rice. 

15164. Sir Henn/ Lawrence : Is there much illicit distillation?—I think 
there is quite a lot of illicit distillation going on under the eyes of the Excise 
Department itself. 

15165. Is that connived at?—^Yes, I think the subordinate staff of the Ex¬ 
cise Department (it is a hard thing to say, but from personal experience T 
say it) do connive at it. 

15166. There is a certain amount of corruption among these lower paid* 
subordinates, is there?—Yes; I will give a particular instance; there is a shop 
in my area; there were formerly no other shops for about 5 miles round, but 
now they are havir g shops in all those places. What they do is to start a 
small shop and toddy or arrack is taken round to that shop and sold. For 
that T know as much as Rs. 200 to Rs. 3(K) is paid to the subordinate staff of 
the Excise Department, so that they wink at it. 

15167. Are theco men insufficiently paid; is that the reason—I think 
some of the subordinates are quite sufficiently paid, but the lure of money 
is great, and they think they can easily make it; they always make it. 

35165^. Is the pay of Government subordinates in these lower grades equal 
to the standard of wages of private labour?—I think it is more. 

15169. Government pay their staff welll^—That is my opinion. 

15170. Would yju suggest that they pay them too generously?—T do not 
say tiiey pay too generously; they are just generous enough. 

15171. In higher ranks Government pay less on the standard of private 
employment, do they not?—I suppose in the lower ranks they have more* 
sym])athy perhaps than in the higher ranks, though I do not agree with your 
proposition that they pay less in the higher ranks. 

15172. The lower ranks have more sympathy with whom or from whom?— 
The Government hive sympathy with the lower ranks and they pay them an 
adequate wage. 

15173. Have not wages risen recently? There was a committee of investi¬ 
gation, 1 think?—Yes, they have been raised to a certain extent. 

15174, 20 per cent, or 50 i>er cent, or what?—I cannot give the exact per¬ 
centage. 

15175. Since the prices went up?—Yes, since the prices went up, 

15176, But have you any idea as to whether it was 200 per cent, or 20 per 
cent.?—No, T have no idea. 

15177. Is the salt question an important matter in your district? Is there^ 
much difficulty in getting salt?—No, there is not much difficulty, 

15178. Is the price of salt higher now than it was before?—The price of 
salt, I think, is a little bit higher now than it was. 

15179. Which years are you comparing?—I am comparing the pre-war 
price with what it is to-day. 

15180. The pri^'e of salt to-day is higher than it was before the War?— 
Yes. 

15181. That is lo say, since the tax was reduced by 50 per cent. The price 
is still higher than it ivas when the tax was higher?—Yes. I cannot give 
accurate figures, and 1 cannot say that I am certain about it. 

15182. Do you find that women and children also drink, as well as the 
ment?—No. T think it is only the men who drink; it has not gone down to 
women and children yet. 
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15183. Are women and children allowed to buy liquor?—^Yos, women are 
allowed to buy liquor, but you do not see women and children round the toddy 
ahops in my districc. 

15184. You think that the expenditure of Government is too largely direct¬ 
ed to the benefit of the urban population rather than to the beneht of the 
rural population P—Yes, 

15185. Have you compared the expenditure on these two heads?—^No, 1 
Jhave made no comparison; 1 am only talking from general knowledge. 

16186. What is the expenditure you hare in view that is directed more 
to the urban population than to the rural population?—For instance, take 
University education; they pay a great deal of attention to secondary and 
University education which benefits really the urban population. 

16187. What is the proportion of the revenue that is spent on secondary 
and University education compared to that spent on primary?—I cannot give 
.any figures because 1 have not worked out figures. 

15188. Will it be about four times as much on primary education as on 
University and higher education?—Of course if you take the proportion, 
perhaps more is spent on primary education, but I think the proportion is 
not enough. 

15189. You would cut down higher education by 2 or 3 per cent, of the 
total ?—I would cut it down by 6 per cent. 

15190. Even that will not give you a very large sum?—^It would be some¬ 
thing any way. 

15191. Then you suggest that borrowing for purposes of marriage, etc., 
should be made illegal. By etc.,’* do you mean for other uneconomic pur- 
j)Oses?—^Yes. 

15192. Do you think it will be possible to enforce a law like that?—I do 
not know whether it would be possible, but it would be a good thing if it 
♦could be enforced. 

15193. Do you know of any country where borrowing for uneconomic 
purposes is made illegal?—^No, I do not know of any such country. 

15194. Sir Ganga Earn : I want to understand clearly w^hat you mean 
when you talk of irrigation projects paying 15 per cent. Is that for water 
or is it a consolidated amount for water as well as land assessment?—As a 
matter of fact, I was talking not of 15 per cent., but of Rs. 16 per acre. 

15195. Consolidated rent or what?—^Water rate under the Mettur project. 

15196. And supposing the land rate is also levied. In other Provinces you 
know the net land rate will go up immensely. Supposing these two are 
-decentralised, I mean divided off?—do not quite understand the purport 
♦of your question. 

15197, In other Provinces, land revenue is distinct from water rate; but 
although in the land revenue they charge water rate when settling the land 
revenue, they consider whether the land is wet or dry or canal irrigated or 
what?—That is done in this Province also. They do take those things into 
sconsideration. 

15198. But here they fix a consolidated rate for land revenue as well as 
for water when considering the Tunghbhadra project or any other project?— 

I have no experience of irrigation projects. 

15199. You said Rs. 15 was as much as you would be able to pay?—I was 
.talking of the Mettur project. 

16200. Rs. 16?—^Under the Mettur project the Government have said that 
they could economically give water to the lands in the Tanjore district at 
Bs. 15 per acre. 

15201. Including land revenue or what?—^It is water rate alone. The 
land revenue is of course what they are collecting already. 

1520Si. The land revenue will go up as well?—Under the Settlement 
Manual, lands, as soon as they become wet, will have a different rate. 
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15liK)8. So th^ are prepared to pa^r Es. 15 for water^ plus land revenue? 
Is that right?—^yes^ that is right. 

15204. And the Bellary people are willing to pay Es. 26?—^Bellary does 
not come under the Mettur project. Salem and Coimbatore only come under 
the Mettur project. Salem people are prepared to pay as much as Es. 25 
per acre plus land revenue that is already being paid. 

15205. Is that in writing, or did every one verbally express it?—^They 
verbally expressed it. Government said ^ey would charge Es. 28-^ per acre 
if water was given to the Salem district. 

15206. You said you possess something like 39,000 acres of land in one 
district?—^Yes, in Salem district. 

15207. In one block?—^Yes, you may say it is one block because the villages 
are near each other, all the 83 villages. 

15208. What is your income, may I ask, from these 39,000 acres?— 

I get Es. 80,211 out of these 39,000 acres, including wet lands, garden and dry. 

16209. Sir Thomas Middleton : Would you mind giving us the area of wet, 
dry and garden lands?—^Dry lands are 34,962 acres, garden 3,138 and wet 
1,285. 

16210, Nearly all the lands are dry lands. Is it a light soil district?—T 
am not acquainted with soils. 

16211. It grows cumhu and ground-nut?—^Yes. 

15212. They are willing to pay Es. 25 for water?—I was not talking of 
my estate at all. Very little of the Mettur project comes into my estate. I 
was talking of the Salem district. 

15213. You told us that you introduced for the use of your tenants certain 
bulls of good quality, but that they were not appreciated?—The tenants did 
not come for their service very much. 

15214. You told us that the progeny died?—^Yes; that was their complaint. 

15215. Do you know at what age they died?—I cannot give accurate in¬ 
formation. After six or eight months they died. 

15216. You told us also that the tenants depend entirely on dry fodder 
for the feeding of their cattle?—Yes, that is cumhu hay. 

15217, Although you have 3,000 acres ol wet cultivation, you do not grow 
any green fodder ?—They grow one crop of paddy and another one of rapt. 

16218. And the other 1,200 acres?—^That is paddy land. 

15219. So that no attempt is made to grow green fodder for the cattle?— 
No attempt is made. 

15220. You advocate compulsory education. For how many years would 
you require attendance at the school ?—^Four years. 

15221. Do you think that if compulsory education were enforced by law, 
you could also enforce attendance?—^Yes, I think we could. 

15222. You have considered that question?—Yes. 

15223. Have you studied the experiments which have been made in other 
parts of India on the subject?—^No, I have not studied them. 

15224. You suggest that the students who pass their agricultural college 
course, etc., might be given special facilities as are given in the Punjab. 
What is your idea? Is it your idea that the students should work on the 
land themselves or that they should get enough to let out to tenants?—I 
think they should work on it themselves. There is no use in letting it tc 
tenants. 

15225. How many acres could the students work by themselves?—^I cannot 
give any accurate information. 

15226. Can you estimate how much is the income they would make?— 
They could get labour to help them. 
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15227. I understood that you wanted them to get first hand experience by 
working themselves.®—^But of course the student would direct the labourer 
and he would work himself also. 

15228. Have you made any attempt to work out the income that he is 
likely to earn?—No, 

15229. Do you not think he may find Government employment a good deal 
more profitable?—He does, I think. That is why he goes in for it. 

15230. Dr. Hyder: In answering a question put by the Chairman (I do not 
know' whether I understood you correctly), you said the income of an ordinary 
cultivator was roughly Rs. <50. Did you refer to the gross income or the net 
income?—^The net income. 

15231. That is to say, after deducting the cultivation expenses?—^Yes. 

15232. That w’ould be about Rs. 5 per mensem?—Yes. 

15233. And you took a family of 5 persons?—Yes. 

15234. Rs. 5 for a month wrould be Rs. 60 per annum; that would be about 
2 annas and 8 pies per day?—^Yes. 

15235. Half of that for one meal would be 1 anna 4 pies. Is that so?— 
I think they hardly get one meal a day. 

15236. I want to make things clear. It comes to 1 anna 4 pies. Can you 
tell me what is the price of cumhu or cholam ?—^You can get about 7 to 8 
measures of ragi, 

15237. Can you give it in Imperial seers?—I cannot do that. T am not 
sure what a measure is in terms of pounds, but ] think it is 1^ seers or 3 lbs. 

16238. But how much could they buy for 1 anna 4 pies?—I shall have to 
work that out. They could buy about 40 measures for Rs. 5. 

15239. That is to say, 8 Madras measures per rupee? And a measure 
means lit seers?—^'fhat is what 1 think. 

15240. That is, 12 seers per rupee?—Yes. 

15241. Is that what your people use?—The indigenous classes in my dis¬ 
trict use cumhu and cholam, 

15242. They cannot buy very much for 1 anna 4 pies?—No. 

15243. How do they manage to live?—Somehow they manage to eke out 
a living. If you w^ent to a village and saw a specimen of the physique you 
will come to know how hard put they are to make both ends meet. 

15244. Are there any industries in your district?—They go out, as I said, 
during the slack season to the ginning factories. 

15245. Your district is Salem?—Yes. 

15246. 1 find from the table of occupations of your district that about 
one-third, about a million and a half, of your people are agriculturists and 
205,(XX) are engaged in industries; and 1 find there is a goocl deal of mining 
in your district; is that so?—^Not in ray part of the district, 

15247. What is the name of your sub-division?—Tiruchengode taluk. 

15248. Is not the value of land in Tiruchengode Rs. 2,000 per acre?— 
It depends on the quality of the land. As a matter of fact the rate for dry 
lands is Rs. 1,000 per acre. 

15249. And if it is river-bed land?—Ti' it is garden land it is more. 1 
know of garden lands which are sold at Rs. 2,500 an acre; and for wret lands 
under the Cauveri river irrigation in the Erode taluk, 1 know as much as 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 have been paid per acre; if you calculate the rate you 
will find it is hardly 2} per cent, on the capital outlay, 

15250. This matter requires looking into: the income of a family per diem 
is Re. 0-2-8; surely there must he something left out?—1 think Rs. 6 is the 
income of the average family per month. 

15251. I want to know about marriage expenses. You know there is a 
good dpal of expenditure on feastings and things of that kind; but is not the 
man reimbursed by his caste fellows?—I said in reply to a question put by 
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the Chairman that they give in the shape of Moi and he generally returns the 
loan in course of time in wedding presents. 

15252. So it is a sort of mutual benefit system?—^Yes. 

15253. With regard to water rates, I understand your people are prenared 
to pay the value of the water and the Tanjore people are not?— 1 did not say 
that. Tanjore people are prepared to pay Rs. 15 per acre and people in my 
district Rs. 25 per acre. What I suggested before to the Commission was 
that the whole scheme should he worked out by the Government to see what 
would be the productive rate and that rate should be charged all round. 

15254. Even allowing for local circumstances, does the value of the water 
vary vei'y much between Tanjore and Salem, even allowing for the fact- that 
your district is a dry district —T think being a dry district people wiii con¬ 
sider water more v aluable, because this district is accustomed to grow cotton. 
Irrigated cotton here is more valuable than irrigated paddy in Tanjore. 

15255. But the value reflects itself in the price of paddy. Your man who 
grows curnbu- or chnhim or nnji realises the same pri<‘e as the man in Tanjore 
realises for his paddy?—No; you get more for paddy than for cholani. 

1525G. Suppose you put your land under paddy. Would you get the same 
price in Madras as the man growing paddy in Tanjore?—^No; paddy land is 
more valuable. 

15257. I am talking about the price of rice?—Rice is more valuable; you 
get 4 measures of rice per rupee, w’hereas you get 8 measures of ragi or 
i'holatn per ruiK»e, Madras measures. 

15258. The price of paddy is the same in both the places?—Yes. 

15259. There is no reason why they should not pay the same anumnt to the 
Government for irrigation?—They have got to pay a larger amount. They 
w'ant Rs. 28 per acre for Salem as compared with Rs. 15 in the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict. Salem is prepared to pay Rs. 25. 

15260, You say that the Government should do more for starting these 
co-operative soeic?tie.s for production?—Yes. 

15261. Could you tell me, as you have some experience of the w’orking of 
the co-operative credit societies, if it is not a much more difficult affair than 
the simple arrangOijiont of co-op{wative credit societies?—^Yes, the society for 
production is a uioie diffidill: affair. 

15262. What do yon want for the success of such a society?—You liave to 
educate the peoi)le tow’ards the advantages of r co-operative society for pro¬ 
duction. 

15263. Would you agree with me that if you have got a really good 
manager, a man who is interested in the business of manufacture and also in 
the business of selling, then that would be one factor of success? Another 
factor is that they should have a very good Chairman for the Society?—^Yes. 

15264. The third requisite is that they should not sink too much of their 
money in the erecaion of expensive building'^.?—Yes. 

15265. They must have a rapid turnover?—^Yes. 

15266. Would you agree with me that they must have a quick settlement of 
accounts?—^Yes; they ought to. 

15267. Bewan Bahadur Baghavayya: 1 believe you know that there ore 
some types of improved lifts w^orked by cattle power on the East Coast, in the 
South Arcot district for instance, which do not involve so much strain on the 
bullocks, the bulls w^alk on the level ground and so on.®*—Yes; in my district 
they work on an incline. 

16268. That is the old w^ay of lifting the w'ater. Wliy has not this lift 
been introduced in your district?—I do not know why; I have not tried it 
anyself. 

15269. The lift has not been demonstrated in your district,®*—No; it has 
not been demonstrated. 

15270. You suggest joint farming, failing consolidation of holdings?—Yes, 
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15271. I believe in your experience you must here heard of the ineffioienoy 
of the joint family system in Malabar and tibie great dissatisfaction that pre¬ 
vails in Malabar families wh^e property is held in the name of one jcnnt 
family and the manager looks after the whole property? You think that is a 
proper solution of the question P—think it is a matter of opinion. I do not 
know if the joint family system has failed in Malabar. 

15272. I have dve years’ experience in Travancore where the conditions 
are very similar to those in Malabar and the dissatisfaction became so great 
in Travancore that we had to change the law in Travancore, introducing 
inheritance by individual partition?—Yes. 

15273. I gather from what you said that there are dry areas in your dis¬ 
trict which admit of a number of wells, where increase of wells would be 
desirable in.the interests of cultivation?—Yes. 

15274. Under the Estates Land Act, talking of zamindari areas, if the 
proprietor effects sn improvement at his own cost, he can raise the rent?— 
Yes, 

15275. Have you undertaken the sinking of wells in the dry area which 
admits of well sinking? You can raise your rate of rent, perhaps the dry 
rate, from Rs. 1-10-0 and the garden rate from Rs. 4-1^0?—I have tried 
sinking of wells in three or four cases and generally they are not willing to 
payj now 1 do not sink wells. 

15276. But if you do that the Act enables you to get a higher rent?—^Then 
I will have to go to the court to collect the rent and so far I have avoided 
going to court. 

15277. The Act allows it?—^Yes. 

15278. Mr. Calvert: You mentioned that you have read Mr. Barling’s 
book on the Punjab. Would you think that the conditions which he described 
there, speaking very broadly, would be applicable in Madras?—Yes; I think 
it will be very useful to apply it. 

15279. Do you think it would be an advantage to your Province if you 
had a man like Mr. Darling in your Province, an expert in rural economics? 
—1 think so. 

15280. The Chairman : 1 want your experience about roads. Do you think 
your roads under the local authorities are worse than they used to be?—^That 
is my opinion. Since the non-official agency took over charge of the roads 
I find in my district the roads are worse than they used to be when the Collec¬ 
tor used to be the President of the District Board. 

15281. Is there any pressure by local electors, that is to say, the rural 
population?—I am afraid the rural population understand very little of these 
things. They get excited during the election time and they forget everything 
afterwards. 

15282. One question on your estimate of the net income of the ordinary 
cultivator. I think you put that figure at Rs. 60?—^Yes. 

15283. 'Was that in addition to the grain reserved by the cultivator for 
nis year’s consumption, if he does reserve grain?—^Yes; in some cases in addi¬ 
tion to what he reserves. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rm BAmiwe C V. & NARASIMHARAJU* M.LC, LaiidDiold«r, 
Viiagapatam, Madras* 

Rtplfst to flio Qusstionnairo. 

Qusstzon 1.— ^Bbsbaboh. —(c) No research work is undertaken at present 
in fruit culture and millets except rapt and cholam. The research work done 
by the department regarding ground-nut and jute is not at all appreciable. 

Question 2.— AoBiouuTuitAn Education. —(i) The number of institutions 
are insufficient. There is only one Agricultural College for the whole Presi¬ 
dency. There ought to have been one for the Telugu districts. 

(ii) There are no teaching facilities in any of the Telug^ districts at pre¬ 
sent except in the Vizagapatam district, and another that is being started in 
Chittoor district. 

(Hi) The teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from the 
agricultural classes. 

(iv) The attendance at existing institutions is not numerous, the reasons 
being (1) distance of the institutions, (2) want of sufficient publicity and (3) 
want of useful career thereafter. 

(v) There are no incentives which induce lads to study agriculture at pre¬ 
sent. The whole educational system is to be revised so as to give an entire 
agricultural bent from the beginning. Certificates, Diplomas and University 
Degrees in Agriculture shall be adopted along with the general education and 
shall form part of it so that lads receiving education may have a general 
grounding in agriculture and may have useful careers opened for them. 

(vi) The pupils at present are not mainly drawn from agricultural classes. 

(vii) The old system of Madras of 2 years course in agriculture may be re¬ 
introduced in several districts. 

(viii) At present in rural schools practically no work is being done in (o) 
nature study, (h) school plots and (c) school farms. The teachers employed 
in rural schools have no sufficient grounding to undertake this sort of work. 
If persons that studied in agricultural middle schools and colleges are employ¬ 
ed as teachers in rural schools better work can be expected to be turned out 
by them in this direction. All the training schools for teachers of elementary 
schools, may be attached to the existing demonstration farms and the teachers 
under training may be made to work in those farms. 

(ix) Most of the students who have studied agriculture are seeking Gov¬ 
ernment employment on account of the attractive pay they receive. A rule 
may be adopted that after 10 years* service every one who studied agriculture 
shall be retired compulsorily so that he may take to agriculture after retire¬ 
ment. 

(xii) The adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by adopting a 
system of capitation grants to adxilts receiving general education. 

(xlii) The administration of rural education may be left in the hands of 
the local bodies as at present: These local bodies have not got financial re¬ 
sources to provide better educational facilities in rural areas. The Provin¬ 
cial Governments have to provide the entire cost of elementary education. 

Question 3.— ^Dbmonstbation and Pbopaganda. —(o) Propaganda work is 
successful in influencing and improving the practice of cultivators. The 
agricultural propagandists employed by the Government are coming in con¬ 
tact with cultivators and are influencing them to adopt improved methods of 
agriculture. But the number of such propagandists is not sufficient. 

^h) and (c) Cultivators may be induced by agricultural propagandists to 
cultivate a portion of their fields as per instructions given by the propagand¬ 
ists or Demonstrators and some prizes may be award^ to the cultivators that 
adopt improved methods of agriculture. There are, 1 think, in certain dis- 
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tricts institutions called a^^ricultural advisory boards who give a certain amount, 
of encouragement to people who take up agriculture under improved methods. 

(d) I am acquainted with the success of demonstration work done in Sar- 
vasidhi taluk, Vizagapatam district, in the matter of sugarcane cultivation. 
This is the result of the active work done by the Demonstrator. ^ 

Qukstion 5.—Finance.— (a) For want of funds the cultivator is handi¬ 
capped in his agricultural operations. Co-operative societies are not able to* 
meet even the demand for short-term loans. Agricultural land mortgage 
banks may satisfy the demand for long-term credit loans. 

ib) Government taccavi loans may be given in the shape of agricultural 
seeds and manures through the Agricultural Department and such loans may 
be made a charge on the land and its products by legislation. 

Question 6. —Agricultuiul Indebtedness. —(a) (i) The main ^causes of 
borrowing are (1) failure of crops, (2) social requirements such as marriages, 
etc., (3) construction of buildings, (4> capital expenditure for agricultural 
operations such as purchase of cattle, etc. 

iii) The source of credit is the value of the holding of the ryot to a large 
extent and he is dependent upon village moneylender. 

(Hi) Failure of crops. 

(h) Special measures are to be taken to start agricultural land mortgage 
banks under Government agency for lightening the agriculturist's burden of 
debt. There are not many instances of rural insolvency. The application of 
the Usurious Loans Act may work hardship to the (‘iiltivator unless land 
mortgage banks are started. 

(/•) No measures should be taken to restrict or control the credit of cultj- 
vators. There is no practice of non-terrain able mortgages to my knowledge. 
Question 7. —Fragmentation of Holdings. —(o) Though it is desirable in 
the interests of agricultural efficiency to reduce the excessive sub-division of 
holdings it cannot be affected having regard to the Law of Inheritance exist¬ 
ing in the country. 

(h) It may be possible by l(‘gisIatiou to provide for exchange and compen¬ 
sation or for exchange for a definite period in order to consolidate holdings. 

Question 8.— Irkigation. —(a) New irrigation schemes are necessary in 
Vizagapatam district by way (»i constructing reservoirs and improving exist¬ 
ing irrigation works. The main obstacle is want of legislation regarding 
irrigation. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) The agricultural efficiency of the 
people is not effected by want of education but improvement in agricultural 
Iiractices and research work is greatly handicapped for want of higher 
education. 
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Oral Evlffanee. 

15284. The Ckairmmi: Rao Bahadur Narasimharaju, you are a landholder 
in VizagapatamP—^Yes. 

152B5. You have been good enough to provide the Commission with a note 
of the evidence which you wish to give, and my colleagues and 1 have read it 
through with much interest. Wotild you like to make a statement of a gene¬ 
ral character before I ask you one or two questions?—^No; I think my note 
covers all I wished to say. 

15286. We are obliged to you for coming before us to-day in spite of respon¬ 
sibilities with which this Commission is not at all concerned. On page 569 you 
say: No research is undertaken at present in fruit culture and millets 

except ragi and cholam.^' Now, with regard to fruit culture, do you think 
there is considerable ground for fruit culture?—There is in my district, for 
tropical fruits, such as, mango. 

15287. Tropical fruits?—Yes, tropical. 

15288. Is that in your view a direction in which some progress might be 
made?—Certainly. For instance, mangoes and limes are exported from this 
Presidency in large quantities to various parts of India, but no attention is 
paid to these fruits. 

15289. Do you think that preserving these fruits might be developed?— 
Yes; it might be developed. Of course some attempt is being made in Coonoor 
by Government, but even that is not a great success as far as my knowledge 
goes. 

15290. The Commission has heard in evidence that among Indians there is 
very little demand for jams and fruit preserves; do you concur with that?— 
Yes, but sometimes a taste and a market for a particular commodity have to 
be created, 

15291. And you think by judicious propaganda and advertisement a demand 
might be created?—^Yes. 

15292. There is nothing inherent in the dietetic customs of the country to 
prevent the extension of the use of fruit preserves P—I do not think so; there 
is an indigenous system of preserving fruits in some form or another. 

15293. Is that capable of expansion on a commercial basis?—Yes. 

15294. That is merely drying in the sun?—No; there is a system of putting 
it in honey and sugar preservatives. 

15295. Under Agricultural Education on page 569, beginning with the lower 
grades of education, would you subscribe to the view that in the matter of ele¬ 
mentary education literacy is the main objective rather than vocational train¬ 
ing?—Certainly, as it is at present. 

15296, Have you any views about the possibility of instituting vocational 
vernacular niitlclle schools? Do you think there is a demand for sikIj schools? 
—There is a demand but the system is purely of a literary nature and no 
attention is paid at present to any vocational training as such, 

15297. No doubt there is in your mind the difficulty of providing an educa¬ 
tion which is at once technical and vo<‘ational in its nature and which does 
not at the same time bar the road to higher education in the Universities. 
Is that not one of the difficulties.'^—At present we have not got really any 
vocational institutions of that sort; but a giystem may be so devised that after 
finishing the middle school course, if the student is bright, he may go on to 
the higher education. 

15298. Government conducts no such concerns, but I think certain mis¬ 
sionary undertakings have made the experiment. You wisely say that if a 
boy shows himself to be brilliant he should be allowed to go forward?—Yes. 

15299. If the boy has not rocreived a training in English at a reasonably 
early stage in his school career, that is a great handicap to him on his way to 
the University.^—I expect very,soon the Universities will have the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction even in the high schools. That is how the 
Universities are now moving. Take for instance the Andhra University; we 
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have laid down that in that University the vernacular shall be the medium 
of instruction. 

15300. You would rather frame the lower stages of education in your 
scheme in the belief that the Universities will use the vernacular as a teaching 
mediumP—1 expect that; that is the present national feeling in the matter. 

15301. And would you expect to hnd the teaching in the agricultural 
colleges tending towards the vernaculars?—It must come, not just at present 
but in the very near future. 

15302. You said in the future?—^Yes. 

15303. On page 669, paragraph (ix), you point to the fact, and it is one on 
which the Commission has had ample evidence, that most of the students 
who have studied agriculture are seeking Government employment on account 
of the attractive pay they receive. Do you deplore that fact?—expect to 
see most of the students who receive education in the colleges go back to the 
land and cultivate it. The land does not pay them so highly as Government 
service; that is why they seek Government service. 

15304. Precisely; and it is your view that human nature being what it is, 
as long as Government service offers more remuneration, that is the direction 
in which the majority of students in the agricultural colleges will look ?—^Yes. 

15305. Would it be your ambition to endeavour to discover a system of 
instruction at the agricultural colleges which might have the result of 
persuading, at any rate a portion of the graduates, to turn their minds to 
agriculture as a commercial venture?—^When we turn out a large number of 
agricultural graduates, and when they are not absorbed in Government service, 
naturally they must take to agriculture as a commercial venture. 

15306. Do you know whether there are any indications of that at this 
moment ?—I know of one or two instances, where graduates of the agricultural 
colleges are profitably employed in agriculture. 

15307. I wanted to ask you a question about the efficiency of the propa¬ 
ganda officers employed by the Agricultural Department; (see page 569 of your 
note). In your experience are these officers in sympathetic touch with the 
cultivators?—^Yes; as far as my knowledge goes regarding the work in my 
district I am quite certain that they are in close touch with the village popu¬ 
lation. 

15308. And reasonably popular with the ryots?—^Yes. 

15309. Do you think the fact that these Demonstrators lack experience in 
management, in marketing, and in the general commercial side of farming, 
somewhat detracts from their usefulness to the cultivator?—I do not think 
that question arises at all. That is not the kind of work they are doing. 
What they generally do is to popularise certain varieties of crop and certain 
methods of cultivation. The question whether they are acquainted with the 
marketing and other things does not arise. 

15310. It may not arise as part of the instruction which it is their duty 
to give, but it occurs to me that their ignorance of the commercial side of 
farming may shake the ryots’ faith in their technical advice?—I do not think 
they are attempting that aspect of the question. They are simply doing pro¬ 
paganda work as to the variety of crops to be grown, how they are to be grown, 
the system of manuring and to other things of that sort. 

15311. Are you personally familiar with the working of the co-operative 
societies?—No; 1 am not personally familiar with it, but I have a general 
knowledge of it. 

15312. You cannot speak from your own knowledge as regards any parti¬ 
cular society?—No. 

15313. Have you formed a general view that the majority of these co¬ 
operative credit societies are sound?—^They require a lot of supervision; at 
present my impression is that some of them are not very sound. 
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15814, So you look forward to a somewhat prolonged period of official^ 
or at any rate, expert, control and advice before these societies are able to* 
stand on their own legs. Is that your view P—It looks like that. 

15315. I observe on page 670 that you are definitely opposed to any proposal 
which might have the effect of limiting the right of the cultivator to mortgage 
his holding ?~^Yes. 

15316. You think that might restrict his credit?—Certainly. 

15317. And the restricting of his credit might have the effect of raising 
the rate of interest he has to pay?—Yes. 

16318. On page 670 under Fragmentation, you point out that under the 
existing conditions of the law of inheritance and traditional practice in these 
matters it is going to be very difficult to avoid sub-division at the time of 
inheritance ?—^Yes. 

16319. Do you think that sub-division as it is in practice performed some¬ 
times leads to unnecessary fragmentation ?—It does. 

15320. People have opinions as to the relative value of various plots of 
land, and they insist upon having a share of every single plot?—^The fact is 
this; conditions vary with regard to the various plots, and it is not possible to 
make an equal distribution among the sharers unless you resort to division 
of small areas. 

15321. The cultivable value varies?—^Yes. 

16322. Do you think that the economic disadvantage of fragmentation ia 
exaggerated, or do you think it is very important?—I think it is very 
important. 

15323. The time wasted between plot and plot, is that it?—Except in the 
case of intensive cultivation the time and the men employed are uneconomic. 

16324. The time wasted between plot and plot and to some extent, I sup¬ 
pose, fragmentation interferes even with the practice of tillage?—Certainly;- 
supposing the land requires ploughing, if it is not sufficient in area a man 
naturally cannot work his bullocks economically and he has to go about firom 
field to field. 

15325. He cannot work his bullocks economically if at all?—No. 

15326. Have you studied at all the experiments in consolidation of frag¬ 
mented holdings on co-operative lines, which have been successful in some^ 
parts of the Punjab?—I have studied them. 

15327. Do you think there is any hope of introducing that system into this- 
Presidency?—T do not think so; my impression is this, that the moment you 
introduce it, the next moment the lands may be sub-divided again by the sons. 

15328. You do not think, having experienced the enormous advantages of 
consolidation, the people might insist upon its perpetuation?—Suppose the 
land is to be sub-divided amongst 3 or 4 brothers, one taking the land and 
the others being compepated by money. It may be a desirable thing, but. 
the question is whether it can be effected, having regard to their conditions. 

15329. Under Irrigation, on page 570, would you mind telling me exactly 
what you mean when you say; ** The main obstacle is want of legislation* 
regarding irrigation ” ?—It was stated many times that many schemes were 
held up by Government for ivant of an irrigation law, a statute law on irriga¬ 
tion. At present, on account of the permanent settlement, Hie asamindars 
have already some vested rights in the water, and any big irrigation scheme^ 
interferes with the existing vested rights of the zamindars; the present law 
does not allow Government to interfere with such rights, and unless there is< 
some interference, these schemes cannot be executed. Many schemes that 
were investigated were held back for want of an irrigation law, then Govern¬ 
ment attempted to make such a law, but it was dropped. 

15330. Where are your own estates situated P—In the Vizagapatam district*. 

15331. On what size of holding do most of your tenants work?—In one of 
the villages which belongs to me there is sugarcane cultivation, and the hold- 
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ings are not less than 12 or 16 acres, because it requires rotation of crop; but 
in two other villages, of which one is a dry village, the extent of the holding is 
generally 2 acres to 4 acres, or something like that. 

16332. Professor Qangulee: Such a wide difference P—Yes. 

15333. The Chairman: Under your sugarcane cultivation, do you happen 
to know how much water your cultivators are using now per acre?—I cannot 
say. 

15334. Are those cultivators growing nothing but sugarcane?—The thing 
is that sugarcane is generally a rotation crop every 4 or 5 years. They prefer 
to have it once in 6 years hut in small holdings they have it once in 4 years, 
the remaining portion is cultivated with paddy and other crops. 

15336. It is a rotation between paddy and sugarcane?—Yes. 

15336. When was the sugarcane introduced into that district? Ts it a crop 
of long-standing?—Tt is of long-standing in two of the districts of the Presi¬ 
dency that produce the heaviest crop. 

15337. How about marketing? In your experience, are the marketing ar¬ 
rangements satisfactory from the cultivator’s point of view ?—The fact is that 
if he sells at the time of production, he realises a low price, but such of them 
as can store, do realise higher prices after six months; they take the jaggery 
to the nearest market, which is about 18 miles from the village. 

15338. And they take that themselves?—Yes, they take it themselves. 

15339. Do you mean to say that many of them have no capacity to hold 
the produce for a better market? Is that the situation?—To realise better 
prices. 

15340. For a better market. Are they in debt?—Some of them. 

15341. Where do they borrow, as a rule?—From the soxccar. 

15342. Ts it the custom for landholders in your district to lend?—1 do not 
think they generally do it. 

15343. 8ir Renry Lawrence: On the question of legislation in regard to 
irrigation, to what points do you consider that legislation should be directed? 
—(;rovernment have now no power to take the water and control its supply 
where vested rights exist. 

15344. Is that some new power—According to the existing law, as inter¬ 
preted by courts, Government have no right to interfere with vested rights, 
and if special damages are proved, Government are liable for damages. 

15345. In speaking of new irrigation schemes in answer to question 8, you 
say that new irrigation schemes are necessary in Vizagapatani; I am not quite 
clear what vested rights there can be in these villages?—Most of them are 
permanently settled; Government villages are very few in number, and Gov¬ 
ernment have no right of interference at present with vested interests; and 
unless Government interfere with the existing rights, they cannot construct 
any big irrigation schemes. 

15346, For that purpose, they require a special Irrigation Act, dealing 
with permanently settled areas; is that the point?—Government will have to 
legislate, taking power to interfere w’ith existing rights; where the existing 
rights are affected, Government will have to pay compensation, and where 
they are not affected, the zamindars may get the existing sui>ply of water. 

15347. Ts any Bill being drawn up?— A Bill was introduced and passed by 
the Legislative Council, but it was returned for consideration by the Council 
on certain points. 

15348. Was it returned by the Governor?—Yes, and at that stage the Bill 
was allowed to be dropped with the consent of the Government. 

15349. What you are urging is that that particular Bill should be rein¬ 
troduced?—1 think so; my imi^ression is that unless this Bill is introduced 
again. Government cannot proceed with any irrigation schemes. 

15350. In regard to Vizagapatam?—Not only that, they cannot proceed 
with apy schemes in the Presidency. 
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15351. Doe$ it apply to the Tungabhadra, tho Kistna and the Mettnr pro^^ 
jeots?—I know it does apply to the Mettur project. 

15352. As to the other 2 you are not certain?—1 have not studied the 
details. 

15353. It is the lack of that law which prevents Government from proceed¬ 
ing?—That is what they told us several times. 

15354. You make a suggestion that men in Government employment may 
be compulsorily retired after 10 years* service?—I am referring to those who* 
receive agricultural education. 

15355. Will that not have the effect of making such agricultural education 
unpopular amongst newcomers?—J do not like to waste public money simply 
on Gov'ernment servants only; education is intended for the benefit of the 
public, and not for getting Government servants. 

15350. You consider that, if there was such a rule, you would still be able 
to fill your agricultural colleges?—I expect more to come forward, because 
there will be rapid replacement and there will be scope for more men to be 
employed, and with sufficient experience on the Government farms they can 
go back to the land and cultivate. T expect them to have sufficient money to 
start their private agriculture. 

15357. So that the prospect of having 10 years in Government service 
would bo sufficient to induce the boys to take up this agricultural education? 
— J believe they will have sufficient money to start their agcricultural opera¬ 
tions. 

My point is a little different; will you get hoys to come into the 
AgricultTiral College on those terms?—That, 1 cannot say, 1 would like to make 
an experiment. 

15359. Sh Gamja Ham: Yours is a dry area?—It is both wet and dry. 

15300. Where do you get the irrigation from?—From small hill stream. 

15301. No irrigation project has been made for you?—The water from the 
river will he hatuhd up. 

15302. Are you allowed to bund up the water?—Yes. 

J5308. In the river?—Yes, 

15304. Sir Ifcnru fMivrenee: What river?—It is a small river, the Varaha. 

15305. Sir (ian<ja l(am: Do not the people helow object to it?—I have got 
an ostnhlished right. 

15300. Y^oii are in the pennanently settled area?—Yes. 

15.‘107. In a permanently settled area, it is a vested right of the zamiiidar 
to undertake new irrigation schemes?—has no such right. 

15308. Supposing a new scheme is made out, the Bill will be required to 
charge them something?—1 do not think you understood me correctly. Sup¬ 
pose there is a river and the zumindar has got the right to bund it up and 
gel a certain quantity of water. Noiv, the Government scheme proposes to 
bund up the whole river and construct a reservoir there Government have not 
got the power, under the existing law to do that, because it might interfere 
with the zamindar’s vested rights. Legislation is required empowering the 
Government to interfere with the right and bund up the river entirely and 
construct a reservoir. So far as my vested right is concerned they may 
give me compensation or give me the quantity of water which I am getting 
at present. 

15369. From the new^ scheme?—Yes, from the new scheme. 

16370, The Baja of ParWeimedi: Of course, they can bund up the river 
without prejudice to the supply further down?—That is w'hat I have said; they 
may give me the quantity of water which I am entitled to get. 

15371. Sir Ganga Bant: Are you entitled to bund up the river? Because 
you have been doing it?—^Y’es. 

15372. There is no other right?—It is a right; the law presumes a gi^ant 
in the past. 
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16373. Do you grow sugarcauo on well irrigation or canal irrigation f— 
Mine is not a perennial river; for about 8 months in the year there is water 
4n the river and I utilise that; for the remaining 4 months I utilise well 
irrigation. 

16374. Do you not pump the water from the river?—^The water flows into 
my fields. 

15375. For the remaining 4 months, can you not pump up?—^The river 
'dries up; it is not a perennial river. 

15376. Are wells sunk in the bed of the river?—They are sunk in the fields. 

16377. How far is the spring level from the ground?—About 11 feet. 

15378. Do you have circular wells or rectangular wells?—Circular. 

15379, How many acres of sugarcane can one well irrigate?—About one to 
two acres. 

15380. You do not know what discharge it gives?—^No. 

15381. How do you pump it, by what method?—By the piccotah system, 

15382. That is, they have it inclined?—No, that is not much in practice 
in my district. We have what is called the piccotah system, it is a sort of 
see-saw system. 

15383. Can it give suflicient water for the sugarcane ?—^Yes. 

15384. The Chairman: Would you mind describing the system you men¬ 
tioned now?—There is what is called a pivot first. That is about 6 ft. above 
the ground, and there is a bar of palmyra wood or something like that. It 
vrorks like a see-saw. 

15385. Sir Ganga Bam: Have you got a copy of the Bill that you say was 
‘dropped ? Can you give me a copy of it ?—The Madras Government can easily 
supply you. 

15386. Can you give the year ?—It was dropped last year; it was passed by 
the Council in December 1924 and it was dropped by the Government in 1926 
August or September. 

15387. It was passed by whom?—^By the Madras Legislative Council. 

15388. Dropped by whom?—By the Madras Government. It was allowed 
by the Madras Government to be dropped, to be more correct. 

15389. Sir Thomas Middleton: You express the view that it is not necessary 
^hat teachers in rural areas should be taken from the agricultural classes. I 
want first to ask you w^hat you have included within “ Agricultural Classes.*^ 
Do you include the land-owning classes, or are you thinking of the ryots?—I 
-am thinking only of the ryots. 

15390. What is the reason, why you think that it is not necessary?—I do 
not find any special advantage in confining them to a particular class. 

15391. You do not think the supply would be sufficiently good if you con¬ 
iine it?—Absolutely not because most of them do not go in for it, 

15392. That is the point I wanted to bring out in your answer. You say 
there are no incentives which would induce lads to study agriculture at pre*- 
sent. What kind of incentives would you like to see?—I expect if lots of agri¬ 
cultural students go back to the land and produce better crops, it will be an 
incentive. Human nature is to imitate, and at present there are not many 
examples of that sort. 

15393. What you mean is that there are no examples of successful culti¬ 
vation by passed students?—Yes. 

15394. You suggest that you should go back to the old plan of a two years’ 
college course in Madras. Was that course not abandon^ because the num- 
I'isr of students fell off ?—That is what I was told. 

15395. What made you so definitely recommend the reintroduction of the 
two years’ system ?—^The point is this; Most of the landlords’ sons are 
expected to take to some course after their School Final or Matriculation 
classes and that is the class that is recruited to the two years’ course. Now, 
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the College expeotB an Intermediate student to go to the Agricultural College 
for the B.Sc. Course. 

15396. Tour argument therefore is that the class of young men who are 
most likely to return to the land are not being provided forP—^Tes, and most 
of the young men who pass the Matriculation may give up their studies; if 
we have the agricultural schools of the two years^ course type, I expect a 
good number of men belonging to the agricultural classes may go and study. 
They used to study like that in the past. 

15397, When you say they used to study, are you referring to the old 
Saidapet Course, or to the Coimbatore Course P—Even in Coimbatore, till 192A 
I think they used to do it. 

16398. You expressed the view that the number of Demonstrators is not 
sufiGicient. Now taking your own district, could you give me some idea as to 
the increase you would like to see? Would you like to double the number?— 
No. At present one man is put in charge of a taluk consisting of about 150 
villages. 1 cannot expect him to be in touch with more than 10 or 15 villages. 
He is expected to visit a village at least once a week or say, at least once a 
fortnight, so that be may be in touch with the people and instruct them how 
to carry on their cultivation. 

15399. So, to meet your desire, we should have to increase the number from 
1 per taluk to about 15 or 20 per taluk?—Certainly, if you want to do really 
useful work for the cultivator. That is the surest way; at least put him in 
touch with the agricultural methods. 

15400. I am not quite clear as to your meaning, in the view you express on 
page 670, about general education but I think I understand what you mean. 
Your point is this that the actual technical efficiency of the existing agricul¬ 
turist is not affected by want of education; but he is unable to take advant¬ 
age of any improvements because he is not literate. That Is the point you 
wish to bring outP—^Yes. 

15401. You complain of the lack of teaching facilities in the Telugu dis¬ 
tricts ?—Agricultural teaching. 

15402. You indicate that there ought to be an agricultural college for the 
Telugu districts, in addition to the one existing. Are there any other teach¬ 
ing centres which you would desire to seeP—At present there is one agricul¬ 
tural middle school in the Telugu districts. I was told that the Government 
are starting one agricultural middle school in the Chittoor district. 

15403. In the districts to which you refer what do you think the number of 
schools should be if one were aiming at a complete scheme?—If you really 
want to introduce agricultural schools, say where you give a diploma course 
or something like that, I believe there will be sufficient material for one school 
for each district. 

15404. And when you are talking of Agricultural High Bchools, you are 
thinking of the sons of the landowning classes?—^Yes. 

15405. Dr. Hyder: You say on page 569 of your evidence that the Provincial 
Government have to provide the entire cost of elementary education. Out of 
what funds?—Out of the funds of the Provincial Cbvernment, as opposed to 
the funds of the local bodies. 

15406. You mean to say that the Government should increase the grant by 
another 50 per cent?—It is absolutely insufficient. Now the education c^ess 
that is levied by local bodies is not more than, say 18 lakhs or 20 lakhs. I 
expect at least 2 crores of rupees will be required for complete elementary 
education in the Presidency to provide at least one school for every village of 
500 or 400 of population. 

15407. Would you like the cess to be general and to be levied in all dis¬ 
tricts of the Presidency? What is your idea?—^I am not here to suggest how 
the Local Government is to find the money. If 1 had anything to do with the 
Government, I should certainly curtail other expenses. 
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1*5408, Should the Local Government give up some of its present activities?' 
—Not activities, but there is an encsrmous waste of money according to my 
view and the services are paid unnecessarily highly. 

15409. You make an interesting suggestion here that these people who are 
in agricultural service should retire after ten years. Would you give them 
pensions?—Yes, just enough to allow them to carry on agriculture. 

15410. Would you like to give them lands also if they have not got lands? 
—Certainly. 

15411. There is a District Educational Council m your district, Vizaga-^ 
patam. How is it working?—You mean the secondary or elementary educa¬ 
tion council instituted under the Madras Elementary Education Act of 1921 ? 

15412. Yes, constituted under that Act?—I was for nearly three years 
President of the Educational Council. I was not satisfied with its work. 

15413. It has not got enough resources ?—It is a mere agent of the Govern¬ 
ment. Government gives so much money and distributes the grant among 
various councils. 

15414. You would like the people to tax themselves and have the finances' 
in their own hands?—I would like to make it an autonomous body with its own 
financial resources. 1 have got my own theory of finding funds. 

15415. Would you like the State to be financially interested in land mort¬ 
gage banks also?—Yes. 

15416. You do not think they could be run by the people themselves.^—In 
the village there is not sufficient material to run these banks. 

15417. I am not speaking of management; hut the financial credit?—Just 
as co-operative banks are getting some deposits, they may get some deposits i 
but I am not too hopeful. 

15418. Is adequate use being made of iaccavi in your district?—I do not 
think so; it is a very circuitous method. The application has to be made in 
good time; there is much difference of time between the date of the application 
and the date of the grant. 

16419. The Chairma'n: Is there any difference between the sum allocated 
and the grant received? Is there leakage between one point and another 
point or does the ryot receive 106 per cent, of what has been sanctioned?— 
There is any amount ot corruption; but whether there is corru])tion in this 
particular department and in this particular system I cannot say. 

15420. JDr, Hycler: In the zamindari areaxS, do you think you have got a 
sufficient number of wells?—You mean wells dug by the cultivators? 

15421. Yes?—Yes. Even the zamindari ureas get loans under the Land 
Improvements Act. 

15422. You think you hav'e got a sufficient munher of wells in the zamindari 
areas —Not sufficient but 1 do not make much difference between the zamin- 
dari and the Government villages in that respect. 

15423. Vewan Bahadur Haghavayyu: As regards these colleges to which 
you have referred you say that you want one or two more agricultural col- 
legexS. Am 1 right in understanding that you w^ant scientific and technical 
education to be imparted in tlie vernacular in those colleges also?—Yes. 

15424. You think you have adequate scientific literature for that purpose? 
—^I can create it shortly. 

15425. Within w»hat time.?>—Two years are quite enough for creating a 
scientific literature in the vernacular. 

15426. Your idea is that this scientific education should be given all along 
the line in the vernacular?—Yes. I will make English only optional. 

15427. What is your reason for it ?—I expect the students to receive instruc¬ 
tion very easily and with great advantage in the vernacular instead of in the* 
foreign tongue. 

15428. That is your reason?—Yes. 
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15429. I suppose it is also your reason that it would make it mtich more 
•effective among the people. The effect would be much greater if it was in 
vernacular?—Yes, certainly. 

16430. You have one school in the Telugu country, a Municipal Agricul¬ 
tural School at Anakapalle. We are told that it has been a failure. Do you 
think it has been a failure ?—I find there is a fall in the number of students, 
but I have not investigated it sufficiently. 

16431. Do you not think it is worthwhile investigating the causes for the 
unpopularity of that school?—Certainly. 

15432. I understood you to say that in the case of these agricultural officers, 
Demonstrators and men above them, a knowledge of commercial aspects of 
agriculture, and of marketing is not necessary. Is that so?—I have not come 
across that aspect. 

15433. You have not considered that aspect?—J have not seen any Demon¬ 
strator doing that sort of work. 

15434. If a Demonstrator could explain the commercial aspect of agricul¬ 
ture and better methods of marketing, do you not think that he would enable 
the ryot to see that agriculture can be a much more paying proposition than 
it is now; in that way the effect of propaganda work could be enhanced?—I 
am not able to follow you when you say * better methods of marketing.’ What 
do you mean by that? 

15435. Jt means creation of associations or co-operative societies where 
advan(‘e8 could be taken on the security of the grain produced, so that it might 
be sold at the proper season and better prices obtained for it. You can also 
have l>etter means of communication and things like that?—I do not like to 
entrust that kind of work to the Demonstrator. If Government want to do 
that work, 1 think they can do it through the Co-ojierative Department 
Inspectors or somebody else. 

16436. You do not like the Agricultural Demonstrator doing it.^—I do not 
like to mix up both, because the Agricultural Demonstrator has now sufficient 
work in hand in instructing cultivators in the new methods of cultivation. 

15437. In regard to this irrigation law, is there any matter in the ryotwari 
areas in the Government taluks and districts in regard to which the enactment 
of any law has been considered necessary?—If it is purely a Government area, 
no law is necessary. 

15438. Then why do you say that the irrigation law has been considered 
necessary even in connection >vith the Cauvery-Mettur project?—^In regard to 
special assessment, Government has got a right of levying Rs. 6 as the water 
rate. 

15439. They are now levying it ?—Of course the Act says that Government 
may levy at its pleasure as much rate as the existing law provides. But if you 
take up the question of levying a rate of Rs. 16 or 20 and if the scheme is com¬ 
pleted and water is not taken, then Government will be put to an enormous 
JOSS. There is a special chapter in the new Bill, which provides a sort of way 
of ascertaining the wish of the people. That is, if two-thirds or more than 
half of the persons to be benefited consent to these higher rates, it will be a 
charge on the land to be paid for ever. 

15440. If the majority consent, the minority can be compelled to pay?—lies. 

15441. For that purpose the enactment of the law is necessary?—^We were 
told that the Mettur project vras not undertaken for want of an irrigation 
law and the Government of India insisted that there should be an irrigation 
law before the Mettur project was undertaken. 

15442. Sir Ganga Bam: Is it under consideration now?—I believe the 
Madras Government was entirely wrong in undertaking the project before the 
Irrigation Bill became law. As a Member of the Legislatiye Council, I did 
raise that question but it was shelved with some explanation. 

15443. Surely the Secretary of State must have sanctioned it?—I read the 
whole correspondence and 1 think the Secretary of State was misled in the 
matter. 
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15444. Dewan Bahadur EaghavayytK You talk of capitation grants being 
given to adults receiving general education* Is it not a large or%rf Would 
It be financially practicable ? Do you think it is a practical proposition P— ^It 
is worth trying, in some localities. 

25446. You say on page 670, “ It may be possible by le^slation to provide 
for exchange and compensation or for exchange for a definite period in order 
to consolidate holdings.You do not anticipate much opposition to tliat 
scheme?—^My idea is this: when an application is made for consolidation, 
the Board goes into the whole matter and, if the Board comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is to the advantage of agricultural efficiency that consolidation 
is necessary, they may resort either to a lease for a fixed number of years or 
to compensation. 

15446. You want to make the legislation permissive P—^Yes. 

15447. The Baja of Parlakimedi: On page 669, paragraph (ix), you suggest 
that officers in Government service with agricultural qualifications should be 
made to retire compulsorily after 10 years* service. Do you not think it will 
work as a hardship, unless they possess some land to go hack toP—I have 
answered that already, that if Government land is available it may be given. 

16448, Yes, but it is not available everywhere. You make a statement that 
there should be a sort of compulsory retirement?—After 10 years* service I 
expect the Government servant to find his own resources; I expect him to be 
very resourceful. 

16449. Do you think it is practicable that after ten years* service he will 
create land?—My idea is that if he is a i)oor man to start with, he will have 
laid by some money in 10 years, and T expect him to be resourceful enough to 
find some land and cultivate it. 

16460. But do you not think it is better if you modify the statement by 
adding * people possessing laiid * ?—^Then the man in service will certainly sell 
his land. 

15451. Why will he sell bis land?—Because otherwise he will be made to 
retire. I say 1 expect the man to be very resourceful and find the land for 
himself after ten years* service; if he does not cultivate that much ability 
during the ten years* service, then he is not fit to continue in the Government 
service. 

16452. Mr, Kainat: How much do you think he can save in Government 
service after ten years?—I cannot say that; I expect him to have sufficient 
money to start agricultural operations. 

16463. The Baja of Parlakimedi: It is simply your supposition, I think P— 
Yes. 

15454. Then on page 569, with regard to question 3 (b) and (c) you say; 

** There are, 1 think, in certain districts institutions called agricultural 
advisory boards who give a certain amount of encx>uragement to people who 
take up agriculture under improved methods.** Do you want your sugges¬ 
tion to be supplementary to that or to be adopted where there is no such 
board?—^The thing is this; the boards you speak of are non-official bodies that 
are in existence in some districts and the work turned out by them is not at 
all satisfactory. I was myself secretary of one sudh board for 6 or 6 years and 
such boards have no expert men employed by them; they did no propaganda 
work. Of course the Vixagapatam Agricultural Association did appoint two 
propagandists, but the finances they could command were not sufficient to 
maintain them. I cannot speak of other boards; I have no personal know¬ 
ledge of them. 

16465. In Ganjam it did work fairly successfully ?—I have no knowledge of 
that. 

15466. It depends upon the interest taken by the members forming such 
boards P—Certainly. 

16457. One last question under taceavi loan, Do you want seeds and 
maiiures to find a place under the loans or do you want seeds and manures to 
have preference over wells and other things?— Tacmvi does not provide for 
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well oonstructiou. Taccavi loans are always confined to the ptarohtm of aeed^ 
agridultnral implements and things of that sort. The constrnetion of wells 
comes under the Land Improvements Act. Taccavi is quite different ft?oin 
that. 

15458. The help is given for the improvement of irrigation P—I do not 
think you can classify it under taccavi loans. My impression is that it is for 
agricultural operations that taccavi loans are given. 

Dewan Bahadur Eaghavayya: They are given for both purposes. 

15459. Professor Qangulee: Have you a home farm ?—^Yes. 

15460. Are you depending on the income of the tenants for your livelihood 
or have you other sources of income?—^The income from the land is my main 
income or the chief income. 

15461. Have you had occasion to study the rural problems of your district 
yourself P —To some extent, yes. 

15462. Of your own constituency P I think you are returned to the Council 
from a rural constituency?—Yes. 

15463. Have you studied the rural problem of that particular constituency? 
—In what aspect? 

15464. In all its aspects?—T cannot boast of having studied it in all its 
aspects. 

15465. With regard to agriculture?—Yes, to some extent. 

15466. Among the cultivators of that particular constituency have you any 
idea as to how many are cultivating owners of land and how many are mere 
cultivators, that is tenants?—I cannot give you any exact information about 
that. My impression is that about 80 per cent, are owners and the rest culti¬ 
vate land on sub-lease. 

15647. 80 per cent, are owners?—In the sense that they are zamindari ryots 
and (Government ryots, they are owners of the land. 

15468. What are the principal food crops?—Paddy, m^t, cumbu. 

15469. Do you find any new money crop coming in of late?—^You mean 
industrial crops? 

15470. Yes?—Ground-nut and jute. 

15471. Which is making headway, ground-nut or jute?—I think ground¬ 
nut is making headway. 

15472. It is replacing some of the acreage under food crops?—Gertainly. 

J5473. Do you think that i.s a healthy symptom P—1 know that the ryot is 
getting more money into his pocket. 

15474. Do you not think it is desirable if it helps him to raise his standard 
of living?—^Yes. 

16475. Is there any agricultural farm in your taluk ? —In my district there 
is one at Anakapalle; not in my taluk. 

15476. Is it receiving the amount of attention and appreciation from ihe 
public which it deserves?—I cannot say. 

15477. Have you visited the place?—Yes, many times. 

15478. We were told by the Director of Agriculture that the school at 
Anakapalle was not a success. Have you been in touch with the Director of 
Agriculture to find how you can better the situation.^—I came to know onfy 
very recently that it was not thriving, 

15479. You have had no occasion to discuss the matter with the Director 
of Agriculture?—No. 

16480. I find from your precis that you attach a great deal of importance 
to demonstration and propaganda .p—Y es. 

15481. And you agree that if you could have more agricultural propaganda 
ists and more demonstration farms you <‘OuId gain lietter results?—Yes; I do 
not attach much importam^e to the demonstration farms under the Govern¬ 
ment ; 1 attach more impoi*tance to the Demonstrators themselves who go and 
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in^tnict the ciUtivators and ask them to set apart special plots and cultivate 
them on the latest methods. 

15482. You attach no importance to the demonstration farm where things 
could be shown?—My impression is they are not much resorted to by the 
cultivator. 

16483. The Chairman: You prefer demonstration on the ryot’s own hold¬ 
ing P—Yes. 

16484. Professor Gangulee : Do you want demonstration on agriculturists’ 
own holdings, or do you rely on descriptive lectures?—They are not giving 
descriptive lectures, but they are inducing the ryots to set apart certain plots 
of their holdings for cultivation on improved methods. 

16486. You approve of thal?—Yes. 

16486. Do you agree with me that propaganda for popularising hand¬ 
spinning and weaving has been carried on intensively in recent years in this 
country ?—Yes. 

15487. And it was done with the help of all the resources the politicians 
could command. Are you satisfied with the result of that propaganda?— 
There has been a very good effect, but I do not think it was carried on to the 
extent it could have been done; it was not sufficient. 

15488. Did that propaganda make an impression on the masses?—It had 
a lasting effect on the masses. 

15489. On the masses?—Yes. 

16490. Are you connected with any local bodies?—I was President of the 
District Board of Vizagapatam, and also President of one Taluk Board. 

15491, Do you think that local bodies have done their share in the task of 
rural betterment? It is a very general question, but 1 want your vievs on it? 
—Their main attention was given to improving communications and water- 
supply and to providing elementary education; those were the main branches 
of their work. 

16492. Of these let us take communications first?—With regard to com¬ 
munications, there is no perceptible improvement. 

15493. Water-supply?—There was improvement as long as the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment or the Government of India gave grants. 

16494. And with regard to education?—That is entirely dependent upon 
Government grants. 

16495. Have you trfken advantage of the permissive legislation on compul¬ 
sory education ?—Not in my district. 

16496. Are you still the Chairman of your District Board ?—No. 

15497. You take an active part in politics. Can you kindly tell the Com¬ 
mission whether the Legislative Council has shown an adequate interest in 
agricultural and rural que.stions generally?—^The fact is this. The represen¬ 
tatives of the people did take interest by moving resolutions for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, and rone of the Government’s demands for grants for 
agriculture were ever questioned. The tendency was to encourage demands 
for greater grants. 

16498. Do you envisage a time when the Agricultural Department of the 
country will not be subject to political changes and chances?—I do not think 
I understand the question. 

16499. Takinjg into consideration the general political trend of the coun¬ 
try, do you envisage a time when the agricultural policy of the country will 
not be subject to political changes and chances? Do you think it is desirable 
that such a time should come?—May I know what yoxi mean by ** agricultural 
policy”? 

16600. By **agricultural policy’^ I refer to rural reconstmetion, better 
agriculture, better food?—^1 do not think it will ever become a matter of 
difference in political views. 
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15501. Therefore you agree that any rural reconstruction policy should be 
immune from political infection?—I do not think that rural reconstruction 
will erer be an important factor of political cleavage. 

15502. 1 do not mean that. Supposing we have a resolution in the Council 
for rural reconstruction, will there ^ any walk*in and walk*out gestures with 
regard to these matters?—A walk-in and aalk-out policy was on account of 
the dissatisfaction a^inst the system of Government, it had nothing to do 
with agricultural policy. 

15503. Mr, Calvert: On the question of agricultural indebtedness, is the 
total of the debt increasing or decreasing in your opinion?— 1 cannot express 
an ox>mion. 

15504. Have the moneylenders in your parts any alternative method of 
investing their money?—They invest their money mostly in moneylending. 

15505. Is there no other opening except money-lending?—No. Of course 
some of them invest in trade and other things. 

15506. Are they taking to buying shares on the stock exchange?—Not at 
all. 

15507. What are the usual terms of mortgage in your part of the country? 
Is it generally with possession ?—^When the village so wear' lends money he 
geiieriilly doe« not take usufructuary mortgage; he* always lends on simple 
mortgage. 

15508. Have these got to be reduced to writing or are they just registered 
in the district records?—They are compulsorily registrable by law if the* 
amount exceeds Rs. 100. 

15509. What are the usual terms of redemption?—From five to ten years. 

15510. It is usually a f»xed term?—Yes. 

15511. At the end of that term the mortgagee has to pay the principal 
with interest ?—Ye.%. 

15512. Mr, Kamat: Your proposal is to penalise every man who has studied 
agriculture with compulsory retirement at the end o? 10 years j you assume he 
will have sufficient resources to buy land at the end of 10 years?—I do not call 
it penalising; 1 regard it as withdrawal of patronage by the State. 

15513. The Chairman: Is it your proposal to retire every man with an 
agricultural training or only some?—1 should like every man of the lower 
grades to retire. I should like to make a distinction between expert scient¬ 
ists and ordinary Demonstrators and others. 

15514. Your wording is: ** A rule may be adopted that after 10 years* ser¬ 
vice every one who studied agriculture shall be retired I am following 
your wording?—I should l;ke to make a distinction there. 1 do not want to 
be understood to propose that every one who receives agricultural education 
should be retired. Men who are employed entirely on the scientific side of 
agriculture may be assets to the State and should be allowed to continue their 
work; but men working as Demonstrators who do easy work of a routine 
nature should he retired. 

15515. So that you desire to modify your statement to that extent?—^Yes: 
I do. 

15516. Are you not proceeding on another assumption, then, tha.^ every 
one compulsorily retired according to your scheme will necessarily go back to 
agriculture?—I expect him to go back. 

15517. That is to say, he wdll either serve under Government or go back to 
agriculture?—^Because there is no other service available in the country. 

15518. Mr, Calvert: What about law?—^Unless he goes again to the Univer- 
aity and becomes a graduate he will not be allowed to get into the Law College. 

15519. Mr, Kamat: You have made another proposal to popularise adult 
education by a system of capitation graiits. Do you think the system is 
simple enough?—There was for sometime a system of capitation grants to 
teachers, and it was condemned by the educational authorities on account of 
various bauds likely to be committed and actually committed; they replaced 
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it by a system of iu&pection grants. These inspection grants are said to be 
not very satisfactory. I discnased this problem with some men concerned 
with education^ and they preferred a sort of grant to adults themselves^ so 
that the standard of instruction given might be tested. It may be given to 
the adult, and indirectly it wdl certainly flow into the pocket of the teacher, 

15520. How much would your grant be per month or per annum P—^About 
Rs. 7-8-0 per head per year in this Presidency. 

15521. You mean for primary education?—Yes. Any grant in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of it may be sufficient. 

15522. In other words you want to give Rs. 7 also to every adult?—^Yes. 

15523. Do you mean every adult teacher?—^Bvery adult that receives 
education. 

15524. You mean in night schools?—Yes. 

15525. What is the percentage of your illiterate population going to the 
night schools roughly speaking?—As far as my knowledge goes, there are cer¬ 
tain schools in my district where the number of adults that join is very satis¬ 
factory; but such schools arc very few in number at present. 

16526. As soon as they begin to get Rs. 7 a year, do you think they will 
begin to flock there?—^At least, that is the opinion held by some inspecting 
officers. 

15527. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudn^: You advocate the opening of an 
additional College of Agriculture in the Telugu districts. The Director of 
Agriculture has told us that the persons who are educated in the Agricultural 
College are mostly ]>erson8 who seek Government employment and not per¬ 
sons who go back to agriculture. Do you concur with that statement? When 
there are sufficient educated men left in the country not absorbed into Gov¬ 
ernment service, then naturally they will have to resort to agriculture as a 
profession. 

15528. The Director of Agriculture also said in reply to a question of mine, 
that if there are no careers open to such students by way of Government 
employment, probably no one will join the Agricultural College. Do you agree 
with that?—^No. 

15629. So that, whether there are chances or no chancres to enter Govern¬ 
ment service, you expect farmers’ sons to take the agricultural education in 
future years in larger numbers.—^Yes; I subscribe to that view. 

15530. And do you think if an Agricultural College is opened in Telugu 
districts, farmers’ sons in the Telugu districts will attend that college, in more 
numbers than they attend Coimbatore, and go back to agriculture rather than 
take up Government service?—^Yes. If you have a college at Bezwada, you 
will have sufficient material from Godavari, Kistna, and Nellore districts. 

15531. Is there anything now which prevents the people of those areas from 
going to Coimbatore to receive education in agriculture?—^The difficulty is 
mainly one of flnance, the cost involved and the distance. Moreover, the 
system of education is not at all popular. 

15532. You mean education in English?—^Yes. 

15533. You are therefore advocating the opening of another college, even 
at a large cost, in the Andhra districts?—^Yes. 

15534. Did you at any time visit the Agricultural Middle Hchool at 
Anakapalle?—Yes. 

35535. Did you notice whether the boys taken in there were sons of farmers, 
who were expected to go hack to the land ? —^Yes, most of them were, but the 
point is that they are recruited very early, when they are 13 years of age. 

15536. What is your proposal with regard to the recruitment of such boys ? 
What general education, do you think, they should have?—^Now they are 
having boys who have comple^ the higher elementaxy course, and they are 
being recruited at a very early age, 13 or 14 years; secondly, they have not got 
any scope for higher education after flnishing their education there in agri¬ 
culture. I believe it has not produced much impression the minds of the 
parents that it has any good effect on the boys. 
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15537. You are aware that there k a Village Paiichayat Act in this Presi-* 
deucy. What has been your experience as President of a District Board as to 
the success or otherwise of ^e village panchayats?—Not very many pan« 
chayats were started in my district. 

15538. How many panchayats were started in your district?—Very few 
while I was President. 

15539. Were all those few or a percentage of them successful ?—1 have not 
got any great impression of their success. 

15540. Can you tell why it is that, though there is an Act, you are not in 
a position to induce the people, or the people are not willing, to form village 
panchayats?—I have always held the view that the main principle of the \iU 
lage PancAayat Act is that they should tax themselves. I also hold the view 
that there must be some inducement by way of contribution from the District 
Board or Taluk Board or Government, even regarding the local taxes raised 
in the village. I think that is the main defect. 

15541. Did you consider the question, as President of a District Board, of 
subsidising the panchayats which were constituted to some exten^ and ^d 
you grant any subsidy?—As far as Union Boards were concerned, I did give 
large contributions from the District Board funds, but the number of pan- 
chayats were not appreciable enough, and I did not study that aspect of the 
question. 

15542. That is just the reason; because the panchayats were very few you 
could have given more, but you did not move in that direction?—I did notj 
r first moved in the direction of the Union Boards, and it took a long time 
for Government to pass orders permitting the District Boards to give grants. 
Two or three months after that T retired. 

15543. Have you any faith in the working of these panchayats?—I have 
got immense faith in them. 

15544. You think that, given sufficient encouragement by the District 
Boards and the other Local Boards, the panchayats will be a success?—1 think 
really local self-government must be taught there, and I am sure, if they are 
given good encouragement and proper guidance, they will have a very good 
start. 

15545. Do you think that the panchayats will shoulder the responsibility 
for maintaining a school or having a road constructed, partly by grants from 
outside and partly from local taxation?—In course of time, I would like to 
have all these matters entirely managed by village panchayats. 

15545. Do you think publics opinion is favourable in the villages to con¬ 
stitute village panchayats and shoulder the responsibility for raising the 
necessary funds by means of local taxation?—^In the past we were told You 
had better raise your own money and spend it;’* but we are not now return¬ 
ing to them the money raised in the villages, and that is the reason why it is 
unpopular. If you give them a portion of the taxes raised from them and 
ask them to spend it T am sure they will do it far more efficiently than we as 
a Taluk Board. 

15547. Provided they are given the funds?—do not call it giving them 
money; 1 call it returning the money which is raised in their village. 

15548. So that you would return a portion of the money raised in the vil¬ 
lage?—When Government issued their Order in 1916 regarding the formation 
of the panchayats, they promised to give them a portion of the land cess 
raised in the village, but that was not given effect to. If ^at is given effect 
to you cannot for a moment say that you are making a contribution to the 
village, it Is only returning the money which is raised in the village, wkich is 
their money and not the District Board’s. If you view the question in that 
light and return the money to them I am sure they will spend it With greater 
efficiency. 

15549. In respect of returning the money so far as the District Board is 
concerned, there was nothing to prevent your doing it; it was open to the 
District Board to have done that?—It requires Government sanction. 
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35550. Did you apply for any sanotion did apply for it in tho case of 
Union Boards, but 1 did not continue in office for a sufficiently long time 
after that. 

15551. There are two parties, the Union Boards and the panchayats; you 
can return the money in the case of the Union Boards but not in the case of 
the panchayats P —We can return the money to the panchayats with the sanc> 
tion of Government. 

15552, You know that schools are started by panchayats? On the promise 
of certain grants for meeting the expenditure on teachers?—Yes. 

155^. Do you think in your district, having reference to your district 
conditions, the Government or the District Board is willing to pay a portion 
of the expenditure on schools, if the other portion can be found by the vil¬ 
lagers?—That is taxing them again. 

15654. They will not be prepared to do that?—I do not think so. I always 
believe it is a subtle way of introducing new taxation which is most unpopular, 
because the people are not satisfied that the taxes collected from them are 
spent for their advantage. 

15565. One witness before us told us that the schools must be started by 
the panchayats and the whole of the expenditure must be borne by the vil¬ 
lages; do you think that is possible?—I am dead against any new taxation 
from villages. 

15556. Without any tax from the panchayats, have you got any definite 
proposals to offer?—I w-ish we could finance it without Government’s help. 

15557. You told ns that in Vizagapatam district, education was made com¬ 
pulsory under the Compulsory Elementary Education Act?—No, it is not made 
compulsory. 

15658. Can you tell us the reason why no step was taken in that direction P 
—I know the Vizagapatam Municipality said that without fresh taxation they 
could adjust their budget and have some money allotted and ask the Govern¬ 
ment to help; I do not know anything about the rural areas. 

15569. Sir Henry Lawrence: I understand that you are in favour of the 
expenditure of larger sums of money on rural improvement?—Yes. 

35560. You ha%^e stated that you would be able to find the funds in your 
own way?—Yes. 

35561. Would you be prepared to let xis know in what particular way you 
would find these funds?—By retrenchment in the services in the payment of 
salaries; that is my political view. 

15562. Retrenchment in salaries from top to bottom?—Yes, certainly. 1 
believe we can even effect a 25 per cent reduction. 

35563. Do you believe the Government services are over-paid?—They are 
undoubtedly over-paid a good deal, 

15564. Have you any idea of bow much retrenchment you could make?— 
I believe the Madras Government spends about 12 crores odd in the shape of 
salaries to all departments. 

15565. Do you think you might save 2 to 3 crores ?—^The increase in salaries 
was more than 3 crores within the last 6 years. 

15566. That was owing to the increase in prices, was it not?—The increases 
were too much; that is my impression. 

15567. All grades of the services have received too high increases?-—There 
was an increase, but it was too much; that is my impression. 

35568, In all grades ?-^Yes. 

The Chairman: I think it may be well if I read out a list of the headings 
under which moneys have been advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, 
No. 12 of 1884, which is the Taecavi Act: Purchase of seed grains, pur¬ 
chase of cattle, rebuilding of houses, sugarcane mills, purchase of fodder and 
other purposes. 
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15569. Are you satisfied with the condition of the roads which are under 
the local authorities?—Yes; as far as funds permit they are good. 

16570. fias there been any change in theit condition in your recollection? 
Are they better or worse, or the same as they used to be?—^They are the same 
as they used to be. ... 

15571. They are no worse in your judgment?—No. 

15572. In the discussion on the Mettur scheme, you mentioned that, in 
your view, the Secretary of State had acquiesced in that scheme under a mis¬ 
apprehension. I do not want to press you on the point at all, but the Com¬ 
mission is quite prepared to listen if you wish to say anything further on it? 
—In the despatch sent to the Secretary of State it was mentioned that high 
rates for irrigation can be raised, but the high rates can be raised only by 
legislation. At one time, it was thought that the high rates could be arrang¬ 
ed under covenants running with the land by mere consent of the owners. The 
Legal Adviser of the Government said that mere consent on the part of the 
provsent owner cannot be taken as being a covenant running with the land, and 
that it required legislation. 

15573. When was that advice given?—I cannot give you the date. 

15574. After the Secretary of State had been so advised or before — 
Before; before this despatch was sent. On account of such advice the special 
chapter in the Bill was drafted. After drafting the Bill the despatch was sent. 

15575. Sir Henry Lawrence: What was the error?—^They thought that the 
high rates in the Mettur project area could be levied, but in fact, without 
legislation they cannot be levied. 

15576. I am not quite clear yet. On what point was the Secretary of State 
misled?—As to the amount of revenue to be realised. 

15577. You think that amount cannot be realised?—No. 

The Chairman: Without further legislation. 

15578. Sir Ganga Ram: You anticipate opposition from the Legislative* 
Council. Do you think the Bill will not be passed if it is introduced ?—It was 
not opposed in the Council, but for reasons unknown to us Government con¬ 
sented to drop the Bill. 

15579. In that respect the Secretary of State was misled?—Yes, because, 
to say that the Government have got the power to raise the amount when in 
fact they have not that power, I say, is misleading. 

15580. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is that the same Bill as that to which you 
referred in regard to the Vizagapatam caseP—It is a Bill that is required for 
the progress of the whole of the Presidency. 

15581. Including the new projects for Vizagapatam?—For all. 

15582. The Chairman: It would be a Bill of general application?—^Yes. 

15583. Sir Qanga Bam: I have some private information that this estim¬ 
ate is likely to be increased?—I shall not be surprised if that be the fact. 

15584. What is your idea about the wages and other things?—I have not 
come across a single instance where the estimates are not increased. 

15585. Mr, Kamaf: Do I correctly understand you to say that you can 
scrape together 2 to 3 crores of rupees by retrenchment in the salaries of all 
grades of public servants, that is to say, from the school teacher up to the 
highest appointment?—Not only by reduction of salaries, but by reduction in 
the number of servants employed. 

15686. By reduction of the posts?—^Yes, 

15587, Was there not a Retrenchment Committee appointed in your Presi¬ 
dency to investigate all sources of retrenchment?—Yes, but I do not think aU 
its recommendations were given effect to by the Government; it was an 
advisory committee, and we know the fate of advisory committees. 

15583. It was constituted of members of the Legislative Council, the 
people’s representatives?—^Yes; it had official members as well as non-official 
hiembers on it. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. G. tEACHt LC.S*, CoU^cior of North Arcot> Madras, 
ftspliss to ttis Qusstiofmsiro. 

Question 7.— Fkagmentation of Holdinos.— The policy of Governineut 
is to obtain an exact registry of the owner of each bit of land. For this 
policy, there are two reasons, one being the desire to facilitate the collec¬ 
tion of the land revenue, and the second to enable each ryot to know exactly 
what he has to pay and so to check dishonesty on the part of the village 
offioers. It is also believed that the maintenance of a correct registry tends 
to keep disputes about the possession of land out of the Civil Court. 

The process of sub-division is always going on either on account of the 
partition of a joint family property or because A buys a portion of B*s land. 
In either case, the parties do not wish to remain as joint pattadars; each 
wants to hold his own share separately and to be registered as the sole 
owner of it. 

In registering minute sub-divisions, therefore, Government is undoubtedly 
following the wishes of the people. Nor would the mere administrative 
refusal to recognise sub-divisions do anything to mitigate the agricultural 
wastefulness of them. The parties would not co-operate by cultivating the 
whole field together and sharing the proceeds; each would cultivate his own 
plot and there would be constant disputes about the boundaries of the plots. 
At the same time, the amount of land revenue that each had to pay being 
uncertain, tlie village oflScers would take advantage of this to exac't too 
much from each. 

Another consideration which tends to the scattering of holdings is that a 
ryot likes to hold plots which give him a variety of crops that makes him 
self-sufficing; one area may be particularly suitable for rof//, another for 
ground-nut, a third for chillies, and many ryots aim at being able to 
supply as many as possible of their own need.s from their owii land 
without having to buy what they want elsewhere. 

Side by side, however, with these disintegrating tendencies there subsists 
a certain desire for consolidation which might be turned to useful pur¬ 
poses. A ryot likes adding field to field and a man who owns widely 
scattered plots often leaves some waste because of tlie trouble of looking after 
them all at once. 

A good deal might be done in the way of effecting exchanges of land with 
a view to make holdings more compact and fields larger if the initiative 
were taken by Government. It would be expensive but the experiment might 
be tried on a small scale, say in a single taluk. A special staff would be 
required and its operations would at first be slow but would l>e accelerated 
when once the suspicions of the people were dispelled, and they acquired 
confidence in the officers conducting the operations. An instance of what 
can be done in this way is, 1 believe, afforded by the settlement of intricate 
rights in palmyra trees which was made at the re-settlement of the Tinuevelly 
district, where the settlement was made without legidative sanction purely 
by persuading the people of the merits of the settlement. 

I am not acquainted with the legislation in other countries upon this topic 
and its results, and how far It might be suitable to conditions here. I think 
however, that a trial of purely administrative means should precede legis¬ 
lation. The effects of such means might not be enduring, and tibte special 
cases mentioned in sub-head (e) of the question w'ould limit the scope of the 
operations, but the operations would have a useful educative effect and pave 
t^ way for the smooth working of legislative measures, if the experience 
gained showed that legislation was desirable. 

Question 8.—^Ibbioatxon.— (a) I have no particular su^estion to make 
under this head, but it might be mentioned that the consideration of new 
irrigation schemes and the maintenance aiici hroroveixient of old nrorks is a 
constant part of the work of a district officer. Suggestions sometimes sound. 
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•omatimes alMnifd are frequently made by the ryots for the oouak'uotion of 
Aew tanks, and channels, etc. The obstacles to their being carried out are 
either their excessive cost or the opposition of other ryots on the ground 
that the scheme would interfere with existing rights, or the unwillingness of 
dissentients to agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in consequence^ of 
the improvements When a scheme gives a reasonable prospect of proving 
useful at a reasonable cost and when no one can complain that his rights 
are being interfered with and in cases where this is necessary when all 
the ryots agree to pay the higher rate the scheme is put through. The 
defects in the Irrigation Law of this Province remain unremedied because 
successive attempts at legislation have so far failed. If the legislature would 
pass measures for the compulsion of minorities and the exclusion of ini* 
gallon matters from Civil Courts, a considerable obstacle would be removed. 

To the extension of irrigation by wells, there is no limit except the 
ability of the ryot to obtain the money to sink them. A poor man has not 
this ability. Government does not at present construct irrigation wells; 
its efforts in that direction are limited to lending money for their construe- 
tioii. I do not think, however, that the obstacles to the sinking of irri¬ 
gation wells by direct Government agency are insuperable, and it would 
be particularly suitable in those areas where the ryots are too poor to be 
able to furnish security for a State loan or to obtain sufficient credit else¬ 
where. It would be useful particularly in the foundation of small colonies 
of depressed classes or others on areas of a few hundred acres (e.gf., where 
a bloc k of forest land is thrown open to cultivation). The business might be 
done on the hire purchase system: a well once sunk cannot of course 
be taken away, but Government would hold the first mortgage on all land 
which the well commanded. It is desirable that the State ^ould not retain 
possession of such wells permanently, as it docs of tanks and channels, for 
the direct control of a large number of scattered wells would be an excessive 
burden. There are difficulties, hut it would be possible to work out a fixed 
annua) rate to lie paid by the commanded lands until the well became 
the property by purchase of the landowners. 

Question 16.— Anihal Husbandhy. —Every village is overstocked with 
herds of wretched starveling cattle, which are kept alive by the scanty graz¬ 
ing that the common pastures afford. Their only use is to supply manure 
in limited quantities while they are alive and leather when they are dead. 
Much of the manure is wasted by being dropped about the pastures (com¬ 
munal grazing grounds or forests), much by being used as fuel, and much by 
being dropped about the roads and paths in and round the village to the 
detriment of the health of the inhabitants. The cows are so poorly nourished 
that they supply very little milk, and the bulls are too weak to work in 
the fields or pull a loaded cart. Mingling in the village grazing ground 
fosters the promiscuous propagation of a degenerate stock. 

One thing that is required is to reduce the number of these useless 
animals. 

The bettor class of animals are kept apart from the village herd and are 
tended w’ith some care by their owners. 

The village grazing grounds are open to all without fee: it is nobody’s 
business to look after them or to do anything to improve them. The pre¬ 
sent policy is gradually to abolish them, and to assign the land to indivi¬ 
duals for cultivation. The alternative is to entrust the management of them 
to the village panohayat in the hope that that body will do something to 
regulate to use of them c.p., by separating the sexes, closing portions from 
time to time to enable the grass to grow, planting trees for shade, charging 
a fee for admission, or refusing admission to an excessive number. There 
is much that might be done in this way, but very little that has been done 
or is likely to lie done. On the whole, therefore, I think the best way is to 
proceed with the gradual abolition of the grazing grounds. It may b^ 
objected that this inoreeses the pressure on the forests, but as a fee has to 
be paid tor grazing in the forests (and this includes foreste managed by a 
panohayat, not under the Forest Department) a man thinks twice before 
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he pays the fee for a useless auimal. The removal of all cominori grazing 
grounds might tend to induce the ryots to set apart a bit of tlieir own land 
for pasture: in some districts where the breed of cattle is better than usual 
field>s are sometimes grown with grass for the cattle. In many districts^ 
there are areas of land which are available for cultivation but are not t^Uen 
up by anybody, l)ecauBe they are too barren to yield a crop except in years 
of exceptional rainfall, and rather than pay a few annas each year to retain 
them in his possession permanently a ryot establishes a sort of claim to 
cultivate them in the occasional good years, but does nothing to improver 
them. If there were no communal lands available for the cattle, ryots 
might be driven to take such lands up and reserve them for their own 
cattle and try to improve them. 

The touring Veterinary Assistants used to do a good deal of castration 
work in villages. This was all to the good but I believe touring has now 
been abolished. 

The more general adoption of castration and the restriction of common 
grazing grounds fby making the keeping of profitless cattle a burden) would 
help to reduce the number of useless animals, and might assist towards 
the better feeding of the useful ones. 

Question 19.— Fokests. —I hare not met with any serious degree of 
erosion of agricultural lands owing to the denudation of hills. The effect 
of such denudation is shown rather in the silting up of the beds of irriga¬ 
tion tanks: the water coming down in a rii&b immediately after rain brings 
with it a large volume of sand which it finally deposits on the tank bed 
If the hill sides were more thickly covered with tree growth and vegeta¬ 
tion in such places, the precipitation of the water would be less rapid and 
the soil would be firmer and less liable to be washed away. 

The remedy is to reafforest the hillside but the co.st of this is so large* 
as to make it prohibitive. On some barren hillsides where everythir g that 
could l>e cut for fuel has been hacked away, regeneration is extremely 
slow (I have seen a reserved forest on a hillside where after 20 years’ sup¬ 
posed strict exclusion of grazing, there was practically nothing growing^ 
and planting is extremely costly owing to the difficulty of tending and 
watering. 

Here and there the panchayats to which tlie control of inferior scrab 
jungles, hitherto reserved under the Forest Department, has been handed 
over, have planted trees on the slopes, but nothing on a large scale has been 
undertaken. The pressure of demands for grazing will probably prevent 
any very marked success by these means, and the number of such panchayats 
which at present devotes any serious attention to improvements is small. 

Apart from the question of erosion, the need for increasing tlie supply 
of fire-wood in man.y rural areas is undoubtedly pressing. Here and there 
a well-to-do ryot, who can afford to wait for a return on his expenditure, 
plants a casuarina tope, but otherwise nothing is done, and the panchayats 
which plant trees plant fruit trees with a view to an early profit rather 
than fuel providing trees. Further progress might be made by giving 
grants to those Forest Panchayats and village panchayats, which have 
shown energy and initiative, for the purpose of planting casuarina and 
other fuel trees. 

Question 23.— General Education. —T do not think that the teaching 
of agriculture in the schools is a practical method of improving agricul¬ 
tural practice. An improvement in general education would make the agri¬ 
culturist more receptive of new ideas and more willing to put them in 
practice, and for the wide-spread dissemination of ideas, it is essential* 
that there should be a wide-spread ability to acquire knowledge by reading. 

It would suffice for the needs of the mass of the agricultural population 
to learn the three R’s. and to acquire some general knowledge of the world 
through geography and history in order to enable them to read books after 
leaving school, but the prospect of attaining even this is distant. There is 
no time nor need for the study of agriculture as a part of the ordinary 
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course of education, and no boy would learn enough in his school career 
“to be of any practical use to him afterwards. Nature study may be of 
ase in interesting some boys in the subject and in educating the faculty of 
observation, but I should hazard the guess that it is usually badly taught, 
makes very little impression upon the pupil, and is not connected with 
rnything out of school hours. 

For the ordinary small landowner, agriculture, like eating, is a practical 
business learnt in a practical way. The food expert lays down what we 
ought to eat and when we ought to eat it, and how we ought to cook it, 
and if we are able to read and understand his opinions, we may make 
practical experiments ourselves accordingly, though we have learnt nothing 
of food values or scientific cookery at school. Similarly, if a practical 
agriculturist is able to read and understand what the scientist in agriculture 
says, upon what to grow and when and how to grow it, he may be moved 
to test these views on his own land, especially if he has experienced some 
particular failure for tvhich the scientist suggests a remedy. In this con¬ 
nection what is of value to the agriculturist is not any smattering of agri¬ 
culture that he may have acquii-ed at school, but the power to understand 
and appreciate the teaching of the expert which he has acquired from his 
general education. 

This is not, of course, an argument against a special course of training 
in agriculture, but only against the idea that there is any use in attempt¬ 
ing to include agriculture as a subject of study in the ordinary school 
curriculum. 

The improvement of agriculture in India depends, I suppose, in the 
end upon research and experiment and upon the possibility of communica¬ 
ting to the agriculturist the result of such research and experiment and 
persuading him to adopt the methods advocated by the scientist. That 
means tliat research and experiment must be endow^^, and that the agri¬ 
culturist must be educated enough to be accessible to approach through 
the written word. It does not mean that one should aim at conciliating 
the agriculturist towards education by attempting to impart agricultural 
knowledge to his son at school. The special education of the few (research 
workers and others) and the general education of the many is wdiat is indi¬ 
cated as necessary to progress. The agriculturist at present is inclined 
to deny the utility of all education, unless in so far as it enables some 
people to earn higher wages than others in pursuits unconnected W'ith agri¬ 
culture. It would be idle to attempt to convert him by professing to 
teach agriculture, about which he is convinced nothing can be learnt except 
in the fields. 

Question 24.— Attkacting Capital. —There is no lack of capital for 
acquiring agricultural land. Numbers of persons who have made money 
in trade or law or elsew’here invest capital in the purchase of land; but it is 
usually regarded as a safe investment rather than a paying one, and the 
purchase is usually not follow'ed up by further investment in development. 
The land is let to a cultivator and the owmer contents himself with receiving 
a proportion of the produ<‘€ as rent, but otherwise takes little or no interest 
in the land. He is concerned rather wuth the safety of his capital than the 
earning of interest on it. For an income the relies on capital devoted to 
anoneylending. 

I do not know that any special inducement can be held out to wealthy 
people to take an interest in the improvement of the land, or that there 
are any special factors, other than personal, which discourage landowners 
in general from carrying out improvements. Those who belong to the agri¬ 
cultural class do take an interest in land and (within narrow limits) if 
they have the means to the improvement of it; those who are not of the 
agricultural class, with some exceptions, take no interest in it. The former 
are not progressive in their ideas, the latter are not prepared to devote 
time and trouble and money to agricultural matters. In general it may 
1^ said that the lack of knowledge and initiative prevents the wealthier 
landowners and the lack of knowledge, initiative and money the poorer, 
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from eifeoting improvemeuts. It i» possible that in some aamindaris (aa 
opposed to ryotwari land) the fact that the rent varies with the crop, and 
that the superior crops such as paddy, sugarcane, or betel are subject to 
a high rent to some extent weighs against improvement; hut I cannot 
name actual recent instances of this. 
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Oral Ivliiiitt* 

15589. The (Jhmrfiian: Mr, Leac^, you are Collector of North ArcotP--* 
Yes, 

15590, The note submitted by you is before us. Have you any general 
remarks which you want to make at this stage ?—i do not think I have 
any. 

15591. Under the heading * Fragmentation ’ you say that the policy of 
the Government is to obtain an exact registry of the owner of each bit of 
land. That is under the ordinary process of the land revenue?—^Yes. 

15592. Do you happen to know whether there is available any statement 
showing the number of holdings below 5 acres, the number of holdings 
^tween 5 and 10, the number between 10 and 15 and so on. Can you get 
it from the districts?—^Yes. I think there are statements for each district. 
There are certain resettlement lists of patiadars prepared showing pattas 
of certain values. I cannot say if they are prepared annually, but J think 
they are on record in each district.* 

15593. You describe the circumstances which make for the disintegration 
of holdings. But while there are such tendencies, there are others which 
are making for re-consolidation, so to speak. If there were not, fragmenta* 
tion would have proceeded inhnitely further than it has in fact proceeded; 
would it not?—Yes. The natural tendency of a man is to extend his land 
if he can by buying adjacent plots and so on. I suggested in reply to 
question 7 on page 588 that an experiment might be made. But I have since 
read Mr. Macmichael’s evidence where he said that the experiment has been 
tried and dropped some years ago, which I was not aware of. It seems the 
experiment that I have suggested was made in Trichinopoly. I do not quite 
know why it failed, but 1 think it was because the ryots did not take much 
interest in it. 

15594. Have you studied the experiments in co-operative consolidation that 
have been press^ with so much success in certain districts of the Punjab?— 
No, I have not seen anything of that. As far as T know it has not been 
done in this Presidency. 

15596. Do you think there is any hope that cultivators could be persuaded 
for a limited number of years to make the experiment of consolidation on 
the understanding that they could return to partition and fragmentation 
if they were not satisfied with the results and that certain of the more 
easily persuaded communities might take the plunge?—I think it is possible 
within very narrow limits. The difficulty is that the evil of small holdings 
is partkjularly marked in the case of wet lands, that is to say, irrigated 
lands. In many villages there are six^even or eight irrigation sources; 
the difficulty would be to induce a man who had land under one source to 
exchange his land for land irrigated from another source, which he might 
ct>nsider inferior. 1 should think some cash would have to pass with the 
transaction, and that would undoubtedly increase the difficulty of making 
ft settlement. 

15596. In your experience is fragmentation increasing in this Presidency? 
—Undoubtedly I should say. 

15697. But is that founded on the conviction that it must be increasing 
or on your experience of a particular district?—^No, on my experience of 
the number of sub-divisions that are being made. 

15598. I should like to ask you a question on your answer to question 
B, on Irrigation. Do you think that more mi^t be done to assist the 
ryot in sinking wells?—^I suggested that in some cases where 400 or 600 
acres of land are thrown open for cultivation, there may be no opportunity 
of irrigating it by direct flow, and tlie only means of irrigating it is to 
sink a well, ’^ere the land is not already privately owned, I think it 
would be possible for the State to sink wells and ^ retain the wells as 
their property until such time as the ryots had paid by instalments and 

*See Appendix T tor Mr. MacmichaeFs evidence on page 394. 
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bad bought out the Government ownership. Unfortunately, in such oases 
these lands are usually given to the poor classes and the question is whether 
they would be able to cultivate the lands sufficiently carefully to get a 
sufficient return to enable them to pay the fairly high rate which they 
would be required to pay. 

15599. They have not the skill in cultivation to get the advantage out 
of the water, is that it.*^—^Possibly not. 

15600. In view of your wide experience in the matter of animal husbandry 
and on the particular question of the quality of the draft oxen in the 
Presidency, I should like to ask you whether you think that there is any 
real appreciation on the part of the ryot of what a better draft animal 
would mean to him? Does he wish to improve his draft animal?—I think 
certainly not. I do not think he showvs any sign of trying to realise his 
ambition in any case. He may have seen better cattle, but he does nothing 
to improve his own. 

15601. Do you think the quality of the cattle in the Presidency is 
stationary or is declining or is improving?—I could not say at all. 

15602. You have not formed any impression ?— 'So, 

15603. Have you any experience of Forest Panchayats. so far as grazing 
is concerned?—Yes, I have seen something of them; I have a certain number 
in my district. 

15604. How do you think the forests are being managed by the 
Panchayat-s?—They are very much in their infancy; they have only been 
running for a year or two now and it is too early to judge. Tn some cases 
they are doing fairly useful %vork and I should say on the wbole the bulk 
of them are not doing any harm and some of them are doing good. There 
are some which plant trees, and construct ponds for the cattle to drink 
out of; some of them are fairly strict in levying fees, prosecuting people 

who fail to pay the fees, and so on. I think one can only say that they 

have made a fairly good start, hut it is impossibk* to say what the ultimate 
result will be. 

15605. In the matter of General Education, I observe that you are 
firm for the principle of literacy as the first objective of education. You 

say: I do not think that the teaching of agriculture in the schools is a 

practical method of improving agricultural practice. An improvement in 
general education w’ould make the agriculturist more receptive of new 
ideas etc.—Yes. 

15606. Have you studied the educational system personally?—No; I know 
vei-y little about it; I ara afraid tjps is purely a general note, not founded 
on any particular knowledge. 

15607. I w^ondered whether you would care to express any view as to the 
efficiency of the average teacher?—As a teacher of agriculture I should 
imagine he is hopeless. 

15608. I am speaking of general education?—I do not think T could give 
a general opinion. The general village elementary school toacher I should 
think is rather an inferior product; but I have nothing to say about the 
teacher of higher education. 

15609. Have you any personal experience of co-operative societies in the 
Presidency .P—No, practically none, 

15610. You have not seen them at work?—No, I have no special 
knowledge. 

15611. Has most of your experience been in irrigated tracts or in dry 
tracts?—Both inter-mingled. I have seen a good deal of irrigation ques¬ 
tions from time to time. 

15612. Have you formed an,v view as to the efficiency or the reverse 
with which the Agricultural Department first by its research activities and 
secondly by its Demonstrators serves the agriculturist in the Presidency?— 
I should think they do not reach to any large extent the ordinary run of 
cultivator. 
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15613. Yoy do not think they are quite getting ,down to -the cultivator® 
enough P —I should think probably not. In my district certainly not. It 
ao happens that there is one small demonstration farm, but I doubt if 
ryots even a few miles off know of its existence. 1 think there is only 
one Demonstrator in the district. 

15614. Do you know him by sight?—know him by sight. 

15615, Sir James MacKenna: With reference to the sinking of wells, 
you put forward an alternative scheme of finance. You say: ** To the 
extension of irrigation by wells, there is no limit except the ability of 
the ryot to obtain the money to sink them. A poor man has not this 
ability. Government does not at present construct irrigation wells.’’—That 
is the present position. I suggest the Government themselves should do the 
work. 

15616. Do the whole thing P— ^Yes. 

15617. People of course do not put much value on things for which they 
do not have to pay, do they? Would you not prefer a system of grants up 
to half the cost of construction, the other half being lent by Government?—I 
was thinking rather of cases where people owning land which could be irri¬ 
gated by the well are not able to put down anything. 

15618. In that case, you would be in favour of a scheme by which Govern¬ 
ment should do the whole thing?—Yes; and another thing would be that 
they would have difficulty in doing the work themselves because they would 
not possess the skill. 

15619. Yes, I understand you; you are dealing with the marginal limit 
of cultivation; I see you note with regret thet the touring veterinary 
assistaiit.s have been abolished. Which do you think is a better system of 
working in a district or Province; the stationary dispensary or the touring 
veterinary assistant, or a combination of both?—T •j.houhl think a combina¬ 
tion of both would be best. The stationary dispensary is certainly neces¬ 
sary, because it is then generally known where jou have to go to; but I 
a ho think that in order to popularise the work, touring assistants are 
equally necessary, 

15620, To deal with outbreaks?—I am not quite sure, but I understand 
the present system is that there is a touring assistant in each taluk, who 
goes out wlien there is an outbreak and deals with it. Otherwise, as far 
as f know, lie assists the station. 

15621. You prefer the touring assistant always touring, with definite- 
wor.k amongst the villagers, combined %vith the dispensary?—Yes. 

15622. One man stationary and the other moving about and instructing 
the people?—Yes. 

15623. How many years' service have you?—17 years, 

15624. Have you been in districts as Collector?—Yes, I have been 
Collector for about 3 years. 

15625. Hare you in the course of your service seen any indication of 
a growtli of public opinion in the direction of the improvement of rural 
conditions and uplift generally? Do you think public interest in the matter 
is more alive than it was when you joined the service or are things much 
as they were?—I should think that in the rural area it is pretty much the- 
same except wdiere there are educated men in the village.s, particularly 
those who know English; some of them are making an attempt to run a 
village panchayat. 

15626. The Chairman: Where does the English come in there?—I mean 
through their knowledge of English they get into touch wdth modern ideas 
of improvement. I did not mean that because they know' English they 
become sanitary, but only that knowledge of English means that they have 
been educated. They have ideas about modern methods of improvement, 

15627. Sir James MacKmna: So that on the whole there is perhaps a 
slight manifestation of improvement?—Yes, a slight manifestation of a desire 
for improvement but not backed by very much action. 
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15628. Village opinion, being oonaervatite, is very much against improve* 
znoniP —1 have been to a village which has a village panohayat at whieh 
its President announced that it was doing useful work; but I found iit the 
vdlage heaps of cowdung strewn at every place; prickly pear growing over 
all the paths, and so on. That desire is not always translated into action; 
their desire for action is not always effective. 

15629, Still some good may tome from a few seeds sown; perhaps by the 
lime you retire you may see an improvement?—Probably. 

15630. Professor Gangulee: How long did you say yon have been in this 
district?—18 months. 

15681. Were you in this Presidency before you came to this distri^P—1 
Was working in this Presidency, but not in the North Arcot district; I 
have been 18 months in the North Arcot district. 

15632. You have just said that you knew the Agricultural Demonstrator 
by sight and you have also explaine<i what little effort is being made for 
rural uplift by non-official agencies. Have you at any time felt the neces¬ 
sity of inviting any Agricultural Demonstrator to your district for demons¬ 
tration purposes?—No; T have not. 

15633. Are you in touch with the Director of Agriculture ?~-Not 
specially; X supply him with statistics occasionally and that sort of thing. 

15634. What sort of statistics?—Statistics about crops, crop areas and 
that sort of thing. 

15635. Your district is I think a ryotwori district?—Practically entirety. 


15636. No zammdari?—^Thore are two zamindaris. 


15637. Can you give us an idea of the condition of the ryots in the 
zamiudari tract as distinct from that in the ryotwari tract? Do yon find 
anv difference in the conditions?—One of the zamindaris is now being 
managed by the Court of Wards and I do not know very much about the 
internal condition of the other. J should not think there is any very marked 
difference. 

156*38. From your general impression you think that the conditions are 
practicallv the same?—I really do not know; as regards the other zammdari. 
it so happens that 1 have not toured in it extensively and I am not really 
well acquainted with it. It happens to be a particularly poor tract. 

15639. In the short time that you have been in this district you have 
come in contact with the panchayats, have you not? Yes, 

15640. What are the prospects of these panchayats? Do you think there 
is any prospect of their becoming a genuine organi^d part of our village 
life?—I think they might become so in course of time. 

15641. You see that tendency in these panchayats?—A start is being made. 
The village panchayat is very much in its infancy; but sonie of them 
are beginning to levy taxation though sometimes they drop it soon after 
owing to the objection of the villagers to paying. Anyhow, some sort ot 
effort is being made here and there. 

15642. You think it is a good beginning?—I should think so on the 

whole. 1 .* t * 

15643. In what way can Government assist this movement, this beginning.'^ 
*-I do not think Government should do very much; I think they should be 
left on the whole t-o work out their own salvation. 


15644. Can these panchayats expect some sort of help and impetus from 
the Collector of the districtP-I really do not know; I 5 U^<»e if they ca®e 
to me for advice I might give it. I do not know what other impetus I. 
could give them, , , . . 

15646. If you realised that they had m^e a go^ 

YOU would go to them with your m^eetions so ^^dari™ 

blunders and make mistakes?—I think they are bound to blunder and denre 
experience from their blunders. 
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15646. Mr. Calvert: Have you ever examined village apeoiEeally 

with a view to di soever the extent of fragmentation 

15647. You realfy cannot say whether fragmentation is a serious et^l 
or not in this districtP-—I should say it is in view of the fact that holdings 
are very small in many places. 

16648. 1 mean the fragmentation of the holding into different plots up 
and down the village areaP*—I see, I should think it is fairly considerable; 
but I could not give you any information; I have not actually made any 
enquiries of that kind. 

16649. According to the Statistical Atlas the average holding per pattah 
in your district is 2*98 or a little less than 3 acres, of which 2*26 is dry 
and the rest is w^et?—^Yes. 

16660, That is itself a very tiny holding, and it is practically all dry, 
so that any fragmentation of that holding would be a very serious matter P 
—Yes. 

16651. You have not really tried to get figures for any particular village p 
—No. 

15652. I do not quite understand why you say that this consolidation 
wotild not have an enduring effect ?—I meant that after this consolidation 
had been made a man might again sell bits of his holding, buy other bits, 
and 80 on. 

15653. Do you not tliink that the fact that a man owns a tiny plot a 
considerable distance from his main plot is itself an incentive to sell that 
tiny plot?—It IK undoubtedly. 

15654. If he had a consolidated holding that inclination to sell would 
be less, would it not?—Yes. 

15655. You suggest that an experiment might be expensive. In the 
Punjab it works out at Rs. 1-6-0 per acre. Would you call that expensive? 
You would not mind spending that amount on an experiment, would you?— 
It means Us. 2,0(X) to 3,000 a village. 

15656. That is not very great?—No. 

15657. As to sinking wells, your idea is that the Government shoukl 
levy a cess on the acreage irrigated until the principal sum with interesi 
had been repaid ?—Yes. 

15658. What is the obje<;tion to that?—The objection is that to get the 
debt liquidated within a reasonable term of years the rent would have to 
be rather high. 

16669. It would 1)6 no higher than the pattadar now has to pay when he 
borrows under the Land Improvements Act?—No; I should think so. 

In the Punjab there is a special local objection to that, but I do not 
understand the objection in Madras; you cannot give any special objection 
to the Government sinking a well and taking back the principal and inter 
est in instalments over a long series of years? 

16660. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: May it be the excessive cost of 
construction when undertaken by the Government?—Government would pay 
no doubt higher than a private owner would pay. 

15661. That probably is the objection?—^That would no doubt be an 
objection. 

15662. Mr. Calvert: On this question of capital, am 1 correct in assum*' 
ing from your note that while numbers of people are willing to invest money 
in the purchase of land, the investing of money in the improvement of 
land is less frequent?—^Yes. 

15663. Do these people who have made money in trade or law and have 
Ijought land, show any inclination to invest money in land improvement?— 
On the whole not. I have known of cases of people, retired officials and 
ao on, how did take up land and cultivate it themselves, looking after it 
themselves; but on the whole I think it is regarded as a way of putting 
money away and letting it sleep. 
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15664. Do you think the fact that the laud is rising in value has itself 
stimulated the purchase of landP Do they purchase land because laud is 
rising in value?—I should say not particularly. It is due to lack of other 
means of investing money which they consider safe. 

15665. They would hardly invest money in land if it were year by year 
declining in value would they?—^No. 

15666. Taking these 6gures for your district, the average holding of 29 
acres, that means that you must have a large number of your 374,(XK) 
pattadars well below tlve average. Can you in your most optimistic vein 
foresee any escape from poverty for those people hy reason of agricultural 
improvement alone?—^No, not for the average man. 

16667. I mean for these people with holdings of under 3 acres?—I do 
not know what proportion there are, but the small holder, a man who holds 
as small as that, cannot escape from poverty. 

15668. Can you yourself suggest any ideas whereby the poverty of these 
people could be relieved?—I should think it is iinpo-ssible for them without 
capital unless they can sink a well or something of that sort. 

15669. I am not very well acquainted with Madras conditions, but 
from the evidence put before us it seems that the only possible source of 
potential wealth is their spare labour. Apparently there is ample spare 
labour. Do you think they could he educated up to the point of employing 
their spare labour for the improvement of their local conditions?—In what 
way? 

15670. Instead of taxing them so much per head for village improvement, 
could they be induced to give their labour for village improvement, say 
for putting up proper houses, proper streets, wells, drains, etc. ?—It would 
be a matter of getting the wealthy villagers to pay the poorer ones to clear 
up the village generally. 

15671. You do not think there is much chance of co-operative organisations 
being brought about to help to give so many hours labour a week for village 
improvement?—1 suppose that is a sort of thing that some panchayats 
might aim at, but I have not actually heard of it being done in tliat way. 
To some extent the repair of roads and upkeep of channels is done by 
those methods. It is up to the whole village to contribute labour, and 
those who do not labour themselves send coolies. 

15672. Mr. Kamat: With regard to fragmentation of holdings, would 
you favour a proposal to give, by way of inducement to cultivators, an 
exemption from land revenue, say for three years, if they consolidate their 
fragments into larger holdings?—I do not think I should. 

15673. Would you be surprised if some other local Governments were 
prepared to go so far as that in order to popularise legislation in this 
respect?—I do not know that I should be surprised or otherwise. 

15674. Bao Bahadur Muniswami Nayndu: On page 689 of your note you 
refer to sinking wells at the cost of Government when lands from disforested 
areas are given to depressed classes. Have you got such lands available iu 
your district?—Yes. 

15675. Did you try that experiment at any .one place?—No, I am pro¬ 
posing to try it. As a matter of fact in some of the areas 1 have induced 
missionaries and other people to take up a settlement and jprovide the 
capital. There are still other areas where I propose to try this system if 
Government will accept it. 

15676. Are the lands given conditionally, i.e., without any right of 
alienation, or are they given with full rights of alienation?—^The lands 
given 1(3 the depressed classes are subject to the condition that they shall 
not be alienated. 

15677. And to the missionaries?—To missionaries they are alienated on 
a similar condition; they have to sign an agreement that the land will not 
he used for any purpose other than that for which it is given. 
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1^78. You hold iamahandis as Collector.—Yes. 

^66^9, You get a lot of ryots coining to you to state their grievances? 

Ir5680. What generally is the nature of the grievances which you hear 
from them?—They vary; repair of roads, repair of tanks, remission of 
charges for irrigation, requests for sub-division. 

15681. Let roe take the first, repairs of roads. Is there a general desire 
on the part of the %’illagers to have their means of communication repaired 
and put into order?—^Yes. 

15682. In answer ttj a question from Professor Gangulee as to what kind 
of help Government might give to panchayats to make them more effective 
and to induce them to take more interest, you said you would not advocate 
any Government help. Do you say from your knowledge of these panchayats 
that they are in a position to find the necessary funds to lay a new road 
or repair an existing road P—For repairing an existing road, I should think 
it is a matter of removing the prickly pear or putting down a few cart¬ 
loads of earth. For metalled roads it will be a different matter. 

15683. Putting a new road in a place where there is an irrigation 
channel and so on P—I think the panchayats could not do it; in that case, 
it would be the business of the Taluk Board to assist them. 

15684. Therefore, you would advocate some subsidy being given to them? 
—I say it is a matter for the Taluk Board to provide the funds and the 
engineering skill, 

15685, Are you a member of any local boards?—No. 

15686. Do you know whether the Taluk Boards have the funds necessary 
to open new roads or do you think that their funds are only just sufficient 
to maintain the roads already in existence?—The Taluk Boards. I should 
think, are mostly bankrupt, but they could presumably get money from the 
District Boards. 

15687. Or from the Government?—^Well, the Government deals with the 
District Board. 

15688. In the section on Animal Husbandry, you refer to the policy of 
Government to gradually abolish the common grazing grounds. Has that 
system gone on to a large extent in your district?—Not to a particularly 
large extent. It is a matter of nibbling at the edges; it is not being done 
on any systematic basis or on any particularly large scale. 

15689. You give two alternatives, either to abolish common grazing 
grounds or to assign lands for cultivation. Which of the two do you prefer? 
—I want to abolish them and to assign the land to individuals for cultiva¬ 
tion. 

15690. I am wrong. The alternative you suggest is to entrxist the 
management of them to the village panchayats. Wliich of the two you 
prefer?—That will depend on the circumstances of each particular case; 1 
should not like to make a general rule. 

15691. In cases of applications for assignment of these lands, do you 
try to find out whether the villagers themselves w^ould take the land and 
form a panchayat to control the grazing?—I do not think in most cases 
it would be worth while to form a panchayat for that special purpose; 
but in cases where there is a panchayat already, I think they would generally 
be consulted. 

16692. Supposing the villagers apply to you for the exclusive privilege 
of grazing, stating that they will form a panchayat to control the grazing 
land for the benefit of the population, would you give them the privilege 
they ask ?—Possibly, it would depend upon what the previous history of 
the land has been." In many cases the land is registered in our accounts 
as grazing ground, when in fact it has been under cultivation for a number 
of years without any particular objection by the villagers in general. In 
such cases I should leave it as cultivated land. 
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15(^93. iu question 2S —General liduoatton—^you make a suggestion Itot 
tke agriculturist must be given educaMon whidi will enable him to read and 
understand what the scientist in agriculture has to say. Are you in tou^ 
with the Agricultural Department P—I am not in particularly close touch with 
them. 

15694. Are you aware of any literature of the nature you refer to, which 
the Agricultural Department has published F—They publish any amount of 
literature, and a large number of bulletins. 

15695. Are those bulletins distributed in sufficiently large numbers F— 
I do not know. I do not know what the method of distribution is. I 
think the better method is one that was pursued in the Circars. You 
probably know in the Telugu country there was one D^uty Director who 
introduced agricultural maxims in the form of popular songs: he set them 
to the local village tunes and taught to the village choirs. 

16696. Sir Men'll Lawrence: Jn your paragraph on Irrigation on page 689 
you speak of some difficulties: The defects in the Irrigation law of tins 
Province remain unremedied because successive attempts at legislation have 
so far failed.** Can you give us any idea of what are the principal defects 
you refer toP—What I was thinking of was that now if a new scheme is 
suggested which affects existing rights in some way or necessitates special 
rates being charged it is a difficult matter to get an agreement all round 
with the landholders whom the project affects. We have no provision as 
they have in other provinces for bringing in an individual objector when 
the majority agree. 

16697. But you have carried out a very large iimnber of big projec^ts in 
this Presidency F—^Yes. 

15698. How were they carried out without the existence of this lawF—I 
do not know whether the work was put down and it was hoped that the 
ryot would take the water; but it has occurred in some cases that where 
a tank has been sunk more or less as a venture by Government, for some 
years it has been a dead loss, because the ryots did not take the water, 
and they were not liable to pay unless they took the water. 

15699. So that the object of the new Act is to increase the powers of 
Government to recover charges for irrigation provided whether the ryot 
wishes to take the water or not; is that the pointF—That was what I 
meant here. 

15700. A bill has been drafted, but has not yet been finally passed; 
is that itF—Yes. 

15701. If that bill were passed, would that remove these defects?—I 
think so; 1 am not quite sure what its form is likely to be or would be, 
but the general idea is that it would give Government greater power in 
handling irrigation schemes in general. 

16702. We have just been told by some witnesses of some very high 
prices of land which appears to return to the owner a very small percent^e 
of the price paid for it. What is the reason that these very high prices 
existP—^The high prices of the land? 

16703. You have heard of land which is valued at Rs. 2,000 an acre?— 
Yes. 

15704. And on that land the owner estimates he gets Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 
rental ?—^Yes. 

15705. Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 is not a very high return on Rs. 2,000 capital; 
can you explain the reason for this very high cost of land?—should thinx 
that if ho paid Rs. 2,000 for the land he would get more than Rs. 50 in 
the shape of produce from it. 

15706. Do you think that the return is under-estimated?—^Yes, I should 
say so undoubtedly. 

16707. Have you any idea as to what is the actual return from such 
land?—^No, I could not give the figure. 
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15708. Which districts are you chiefly acquainted with?—^North Arcot, 
but I am not particularly acquainted with the prices of land in North Aroot. 
Any Settlement Report would give figures about the price of land and the 
value of the outturn over a series of years. 

15709. In your opinion, are the conditions of the labourer class satis¬ 
factory P—They are certainly not satisfactory; and if the labourer belongs 
to the depressed classes, the pariah class, they are very bad indeed. 

15710. Has he any other alternative employment to agricultural labour? 
—He can get cooly work of all kinds, work on the roads, work on the 
railways and that sort of thing. 

16711. Is there a sufficiency of that employment available?—^Not always; 
I should say that during the cultivation season he can always get work 
on the land; at other times a certain number of them get work on railways, 
public works and so on. 

15712. The Chairnuin: Or by emigration?—Or by emigration; from North 
Areot a very large number go to the Straits Settlements. 

16713. iSfir Henry Lawrence: Is he tied to the land in any way or csaii 
he get away?—He is sometimes tied, but he does go, I think. He is some¬ 
times in hopeless debt to his employer, and that debt is passed on from 
father to son; he is more or less a slave, but he can escape. 

15714. He can go if other employment is available?—^Yes. 

15715. He travels as far as Burma and the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon?—^Yes, the Straits Settlements and Ceylon particularly, and occa¬ 
sionally to Assam. 

15716. Is it easy for him to get to those places?—Quite. 

15717. There are no restrictions or difficulties?—^There are restrictions, 
but 1 do not think they affect him very seriously. It has been going on 
for so long in this district that they know the conditions and they are 
more or less accustomed to them. 

15718. Wlien he goes abroad, does he return with any cash in hand?— 
Yes. 

15719. Or improvement in his status?—Usually he returns with cash in 
hand, if he returns, and he is possibly able to buy land or build a better 
house with his earnings. 

. 15720. Have you seen that process actually taking place?—No; as a 

matter of fact, I was thinking of the returned soldier; I have not come 
across any special case of the returned emigrant buying land with his 
savings but he does return with some savings anyhow. 

16721. Does he return a l>etter or a worse citizen?—I really do not 
know. 

15722. Is he more or less addicted to drink?—^I really do not know, 1 
could not say. 

16723. We have been told that they come back and spread the habit 
of drink among their innocent neighbours. Is that so?—I do not think 
his neighbours are so innocjent as all that. 

15724. Then you c*onsider that this outlet of emigration is an important 
factor in the economic condition of the depressed classes —Yes. 

15725. The last witness told us that it was advisable to spend a great 
deal of money on agricultural welfare and improvement, that he could find 
the money by reduction of salaries and also by reduction of the numbers 
of men employed. Do you think that that is a possible means by which 
to finance agricultural improvement?—I am one of the prospective victims, 
but I should say that there was no saving to be made in that way. 

15726. What about the general range of public officers? Have their 
salaries been increased?—^Yes, in all grades they have been increased 
throughout, 

15727. In a similar proportion in the lower grades and in the higher 
grades?—-I do not know; I do not know how the thing runs at all. 
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15728. You have no idea of the percentage of increases in the lower, 
middle and top grades?—I do not know how they compare at all. I should 
say that the increase of pay that my peon has got is commensurate with 
the increase of pay that I have got, but I do not know what the percentage- 
is. 

15729. Can you just illustrate that? What is your peon’s pay now, and 
what was it before?—It was 9 rupees. It is now Bs. 13 or Rs. 14. 

15730. Sir Ganoa Bam: How are these panchayats constituted, by nomi¬ 
nation or election?—By election. 

15731. By election?—Yes. 

35732. Is there no difficulty in the way of any depressed class man or 
untouchable coming in?—I do not think he does come in. 

15733. Supposing he were educated and stood for election?—It would be 
a matter of his being able to get enough people to support him. 

15734. If he did get in, w’ould there be any communal trouble or any¬ 
thing of that kind?—I should think probably there would; he W’ould not 
be allowed to sit along with the others. 

15735. He will not be allowed to sit with the other members?—I think, 
probably, he will not be allowe(.l to sit with them. 

-15736. Str Thomas Middleton: In the best rice growing districts which 
you know what do you consider is the smallest area of laud which a culti¬ 
vator should have, to keep him out of debt?—1 really do not know. 

15737. Would it be 2, 4, or 6 acres?—So much would depend on his 
family. 

15738. Let me put it in this way: In the districts with which you are 
acquainted, what is the ordinary size of holding of the best rice land"?— I do 
not know at all. 

15739. 1 was going to ask whether in the rice-growing tracts of this 
Province, it is sub-division which is the problem or fragmentation. Js it 
the small size of the holding or the scattered character of the holding 
that IS the chief economic trouble?—It is hard to distinguish; I should 
think both operate a great deal. 

15740. In some parts of India we have evidence that there is great 
economic waste arising from tlie fragmentation of the holding, on account 
of the waste of time iu going from place to place, but judging by the 
rice cultivation in Madras which 1 have seen, it seems to me that the 
difficulty arises not from the scattering of tiie pieces of laud, but from 
the small area available to each cultivator —They are small field.s. 

15741. You have indicated that in certain rice-growing areas in certain 
tracts, there may be advantages in fragmentation, in allowing the culti¬ 
vator to grow crops for his own subsistence such as chillies and so on?— 
Yes, but chillies would not be grown on irrigated land. 

15742. I thought your point ivas that there might be a part of the 
village land on which it might be possible for the x>addy grower to grow 
chillies, and he might want a small section of that land for his own use?— 
Yes. 1 think he would always want a well; that would be rather high 
and dry land with a well on it. 

15743. I am taking the point you make in your note on fragmentation 
as to the desirability of varying the crops of the self-supporting cultivator? 
—Yes. 

15744. Could you tell me what your impression is as to the relationship 
of sub-division to indebtedness? Is not sub-division or the small size of 
the holding the main cause of indebtedness in this Presidency? We have 
heard of a number of causes, drinking habits, extravagance, and so on; 
but is it not, after all, the difficulty of obtaining enough land to cultivate 
which is the main cause of indebtedness?—1 should say, not entirely. My 
general impression would he that the main cause of indebtedness arose 
outside agriculture. 
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15745» I have feome figures here, which I want to test by your local 
knowl^ge. Here are some figures relating to indebtedness in Tanjore 
district in 1922. Particulars were obtained with regard to 1,600 cultivators 
in a * wet ’ area. Of these, 706 were in debt, that is 44 per cent. The 
average holding was IJ acres. For the 896 who were free from debt the 
average holding is lOj acres? Now, in that area in which you have 706 
men attempting to live on IJ acres each, it is impossible for them to get 
out of debt?—Yes. 

16746. Does that state of affairs represent what might be a common 
experience in the Madras rice-growing area, about half of the cultivators 
with IJ, 2, and 3 acres of land and in debt, and the other half •with 
substantially larger holdings and free from debt?—I should not like to say 
whether the figures are correct or not, but I take it that the holder of 
rice land had also some dry land in addition to his wet holding. 

15747. I gather from this statement that the land is classed as delta 
land; it may be rice or some other crop. The statement shows IJ acres of 
delta land; they are the only figures on the subject of indebtedness in 
Madras which I have come across. My object was to get from you some 
indication as to whether the impression I derived from reading them is 
a correct impression, or wdiether this district of Tanjore may be quite 
exceptional?—In the ordinary holding, if a man has li acres of wet land, 
it is practically certain that lie would have 3 times as much dry land; that 
would not apply in the delta. 

15748. Dea'on Bahudur liaghavayya: From your experience as Collector, 
i believe you think that the officers of the Bevenue Department are in 
much more intimate touch with the people than the officers of the other 
departments. I mean they have greater opportunities of moving among 
the people than tlie officers of other departments?—Yes, in general 1 
should say it is so. 

15749, I suppose they could exercise a certain amount of influence for 
good over the peojile among whom they move?—Possibly yes, but their 
influence is as a Revenue Department; they are chiefly engaged in collect¬ 
ing revenue. 

1575(J. But they settle a number of disputes also in an informal way; 
for anstance, questions of sub-division, transfer, and so on. Your Revenue 
Inspector stays for two or three days in a village?—^Yes. 

15751. The Tahsildar is expected to stay in a village for tw'o or three 
days. Does he take any active interest in the welfare of the villages which 
he visits from the economic standpoint or from the agricultural standpoiut? 
—I think some of them undoubtedly give advice to the panchayats. They 
do not give agricultural advice, because they are not competent to give 
it. 

15752, Do you think that some knowledge of agricultural science and 
some knowledge ot rural economics would enhance their usefulness to the 
people among whom they w’ork?—I do not think that a smattering of 
agricultural science would be of the least good to the Tahsildar or the 
Revenue Inspector, 

15753. What are your reasons?—Simply that if he has only a smattering 
of scientific knowledge he is not competent to advise. The people w^ant a 
competent adviser W'ho must be able to justify his advice and give his 
reasons. 

15754. We have been told by the Director of Agriculture that an 
adequate knowledge of the science of agriculture could be imparted to a 
man of reasonable education within a short time, say within a year?—That 
IS, rather a large slice out of the time of a man who is going to become a 
Revenue Inspector if be is to be trained for a year at the co.st of Government. 

15766. Do you mean to say that you could not recruit your Revenue 
Inspectors from graduates in agriculture or from people who have under- 
gone a certain amount of training in agriculture and rural economics? 
Could you not get the existing staff of Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors 
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to undergo training in agriculture and rural economio^P They are ah mostly 
graduates?—^We can, but our Rerenue Inspectors and Tahsildars are already 
very fully employed. 

15756. But you have to take them on for training P—^Yee, but even when 
they are under training, ihefy have not enough time to go outside their 
own sphere. They have not got time to do this work along with their 
other work. 

15757. They have not got time to do this work along with their other 
work; that is your, opinion?— Yes, that is my opinion. 

I am afraid I must differ from you there, from my experience as a 
District Officer. 

15758. 8ir Thonuis Middleton: How many years does the Revenue 
Inspector serve?—80 years. 

16759. One year out of 30 might, I think, be well spent in getting some 
agricultural experience?—He does not serve 30 years as a Revenue Inspector. 
He serves three or four years as a Revenue Inspector after that he probably 
is a clerk in some kind of office for a good many years; then he becomes a 
Sub-Magistrate and does no revenue work or he becomes a Deputy Tahsildar. 

15760. I think the suggestion w'as not that he should get a smattering 
of agriculture, but that he should have some training in methods of agricul¬ 
tural enquiry and also agricultural practice?—I do not see why he should 
advise the ryots on agricultural practice. 

16761. Professor Gangulee: Is there any possibility of the development 
of any industries in your district? I see from this Statistical Atlas that you 
have 28 tanneries in your district. Is there any scope for the development 
of other industries which could absorb the population?—There are a good 
many tanneries as you say but most of them are not paying very well now. 
There is also the sandalwood-oil-making industry. There are various 
moribund matchmaking industries. 

15762. You do not think there is any scope for the extension of these 
industries which would absorb some of the population.^—do not know 
of any; there is a geological expert now looking for iron. Whether it 
c*an be developed or not I do not know. 

15763. The Chairman: Have you ever noticed the change over in any 
district from food crops to money crops?—It has happened in my district. 
In the case of the ground-nut there has been a tremendous increase in the 
last 15 years. Since 15 years ago, there has been a tremendous rise in the 
area under ground-nut cultivation. 

15764. Will you tell the Ckimmission what your view is as to the effect 
of such a change on the welfare of the rural population in the most general 
sense?—I am not very sure, but I should think that possibly the effect 
18 that it gives the ryot more money; but it is not so easy for him to get 
his food; I mean he Wys his food instead of growing it. 

15765. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is it (juite certain that he pays for food 
in proportion to the area which he ^ves up for ground-nut?—^It may 
happen that the substitution of ground-nut for cumhu improves the soil 
to some extent and thereby the subsequent erq;) of cumhu. He may reduce 
the acreage of cumhu but he may increase the crop* 

15766. The Chairman: By improvement due to rotation?—f understand 
so but I do not know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The CovimisHiffU then adjourned fill 10 a.m. on Wednesdayy the SJ^fh 

November 1926, 
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Rspliss to tlis QusttNNiiiairs, 

Question B. —Demonstration and Propaganda* —^There are 610,845 members 
in 9,617 co-operative credit societies and these are organised in 346 Supervising 
Unions. These Unions now act as agents for the district for the distribution 
of pamphlets and agricultural requisites. When it is considered that the bulk 
of the members of rural credit ai^yieties are dependent directly on agriculture 
for their livelihood and that thesh members almost certainly include all the 
most progressive of the ryots it stands to reason that the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion is the obvious channel for all propaganda. For this reason held demons¬ 
tration should be done at important centres of co-operative work. Demonstra¬ 
tion plots should be located there and whenever possible special societies on the 
lines of the Lalgudi society [question 22 (b) (,ix)] should be organised not only 
to demonstrate methods and produce but also to ascertain and publish hnanoial 
results. It appears to me necessary to bring home the hnancial beneht more 
clearly than can be done by quoting figures obtained on an experimental farm 
under departmental management. I think that such societies which are there 
to demonstrate the efficacy of the methods preached by the Agricultural 
Department should be guaranteed against loss from causes other than mis¬ 
management by the Government and that this guarantee should be a charge 
on the agricultural budget. 

Question 5.—Finance.—( a) 1 consider that the problem of providing short¬ 
term money to cultivators has been largely solved. It remains to develop fhe 
present system until there is a co-operafdve credit society in every village cmd 
Also to develop the crop loan system of granting loans on produce held in 6be 
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CJo-operative Loan Uniongodown4 This should give him ample short-tern 
credit for cultivation expenses which he is unable to meet from the proceeds 
of hie previous crops, to pay the Government kists which fall due at the harvest 
time and to carry on until a suitable time for selling his crops. 

Long-term credit is a very different problem. The clearance of uneco¬ 
nomical debts, or rather, their conversion into co-operative debts, and 
permanent improvements of all kinds require long-term loans for which special 
I>rovision is to be made. If the land mortgage banks now being started are a 
success there seems no necessity to look further for solution. 

(b) Where funds can be supplied on a co-operative basis I do not think it 
necessary to push faccavi loans. In favour of the taccavi loan is the low rate 
of interest and the long period but against this is the general belief that depart¬ 
mental subordinates take a preliminary toll of every loan. There is frequently 
much trouble with Tahsildars and clerks and Revenue Inspectors and village 
officers and delay in getting the loan. Though additional staff is put on when 
the loans transactions pass a certain figure the work is not popular with the 
revenue subordinate staff. The question of passing taccavi loans through co¬ 
operative societies has been examined more than once, A great difficulty arises 
from the question of rates. Taccavi loans cannot completely replace the co¬ 
operative loans but can only supplement them. They are given at a rate lower 
than the rates which are possible for co-operative loans. The co-operative 
societies cannot give loans to non-members and either non-members uould be 
able to get loans direct more cheaply than members or there would be a big 
differentiation in rates to members, some members getting cheap loans from 
the taccavi source others having to pay the higher rate from the co-operative 
source. The preferential rates of loans from taccavi source is likely to result in 
favouritism and heartburning. 

Question 6.—Agricultural indebtedness.—( a) (i) and (n). The main 
causes of borrowing are in addition to the reasons which involve men in debt 
in all communities—marriage of daughters, illness, improvidence, litigation and 
such things, vicissitudes of season and ignorance. There are a large number 
of ryots with small holdings able to carry on from year to year in average 
seasons but two or three bad seasons land them in difficulties from which a 
good season will not extricate them. They might repay their borrowings if 
they were straight debts with reasonable interest. In their ignorance or their 
extreme need, they frequently enter into transactions with the village soiccar 
which may look all right on the document but it is a common practice that 
the full amount specified as lent is not actually given. Only a portion of it is 
received and a further provision is made for repayment to be made in kind at 
the harvest at a specified very low rate and when it is further considered that 
the soivcar takes payment in grain according to his own measures it is obvious 
that the ryot will only get out of debt again with extreme difficulty. 

In many caees again the sowcar acts as banker and agent for many ryots in 
his village, most of them illiterate. He supplies them with cash, disposes of 
their produce, pays their kists for them and keeps a running account which is 
balanced at intervals. It is not to be assumed that every »owcar is dishonest 
or exorbitantly usurious but as a class they do not err on the side of undue 
generosity. Apart from the steady requirements of domestic life the ryot needs 
money at certain festivals and to pay his rent whether kists to the Government 
or rent to the landholder. If he has not got the money, he must borrow it and 
the eowcar is not the only source. In rural India when there is no market 
for investments, any one with money looks for someone to lend it to, on the 
security of land and in this way there is a considerable amount of inter-lending 
between the more prosperous and the poorer ryots. Such loans are not neces¬ 
sarily at high rates of interest and 12 per cent, is an ordinary rate for a good 
fiist mortgage. 

The reasons for not repaying are either that the ryot will not or cannot 
repay. Generally he is willing to repay but he cannot if the season is had or 
the terms exorbitant. 
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There is another class of debt on quite a different footing—remunerative' 
loans taken to buy more land or to improve or develop a holding. 

(c) In general, I do not think it desirable to attempt to control credit by 
limiting powers of alienation as this merely reduces the value of a ryot’s assets* 
without in any way helping him to meet the necessity to borrow when that 
necessity arises. It only has the effect of increasing the rate of interest he must 
pay to the banker to whom he is prohibited from hypothecating his land. But 
when lands are granted to members of co-operative societies the right of 
alienation may be restricted to the society itself, the society having full rights 
of alienation in the open market. The difficulty of making a general rule to 
this effect is that the members of an unlimited liability society cannot begfcom- 
pelled to admit any particular ryot or all ryots to membership. 

Question 17.—Aguicultural industries,—( a) I cannot give any estimate- 
but W'oiild observe that the slack season varies greatly from one locality to 
another depending on the nature and number of crops raised. It is very short 
when two wet crops and a green manure crop are raised and very long when a 
single dry crop is got. In the “ off ” season many ryots in the Ceded Districts 
weave coarse woollen blankets. The poorer tenants do cooly work or carting. 
On the other hand many weavers in the Carnatic are taking to agriculture as a 
fiuiisidiary industry. The better class of ryot will not do these things. The 
slack season is a period of rest and recreation. It is also the marriage season 
and the season for litigation. 

Question 22. —('o-operation.— (a) Stepi to encourafje growth, — The factors 
limiting doveloimient are 

I. Credit work — 

A. Finajicial Imitation, —The bulk of the funds are short-term deposits. 

The demand is at present largely for long-term loans. The possi* 
bility of complying with this demand is limited by the funds 
available for long-term loans while the loans on short-term is 
limited by the lack of demand. There are ample funds for short¬ 
term loans. The requirements are therefore; — 

(1) provision of long-term funds to meet large demand to clear off 

prior debts, mortgages, etc.; 

(2) fostering short-term demand to take money to meet cultivation 

charges, pay rents and kista and hold up crops for favourable 
market and to repay on sale of crops, 

B. Supervision, —The formation of societies could be pushed much more- 

rapidly than at present and there are practically enough men 
available to do the routine administrative work of a small co¬ 
operative society but for stability it is necessary to arrange for 
something more than this. We must be reasonably assured that 
the management of the society have some sense of responsibility 
and sufficient realisation of what they are about. Shortcomings 
here are balanced by supervision from outside to some extent but 
there must be some business capacity and a rough knowledge of 
co-operative principles and methods. Both the supervising 
machinery and this knowledge can only be developed gradually. 

II, Non^credit societies, —Much of this is new work and along several lines 
we are still only feeling our way. 

(1) A staff is required to make preliminary investigation, work out definite 
schemes with careful estimation or the prospects of success. The 
official staff available is very small, the non-offioial workers are 
generally already fully occupied. This work calls for men having 
a large knowledge of co-operative methods, of the details of the- 
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business to be taken up and of the men available to run the 
business, also sufficient judgment and common sense to form a 
sound estimate of the prospects of success and sufficient influence 
^to command confidence; 

(2) the successful conduct of nou-credit societies demands business know¬ 
ledge, energy and honesty. It is very difficult to find sufficient 
men in villages to run non-credit societies; 

(8) there is, in general, considerable difficulty in raising sufficient share 

^ capital for societies which require buildings and machinery. 

The steps to be taken therefore are— 

(T) By Government — 

(1) Elementary educatioji should include general instruction on the 

principles and methods of cx)-operation; 

(2) the provision of a larger official staff; 

(3) subsidising educational courses to train a supervising staff; 

(4) subsidising new developments which promise to be successful and 

beneficial but are yet only in the experimental stage until they are 
established. 

(II) By non’Off\.cial agencies — 

(1) Conducting educational courses for training of supervising staff; 

(2) development of non-official supervising agencies through unions and 

district councils and to make them fuller and more efficient; 

(8) development of institutions and libraries, affording facilities for the 
examination of problems which are capable of solution on co-opera¬ 
tive lines and generally encouraging study and progapanda with a 
view to the development of the co-operative movement on new 
lines. 

(b) (t) Credit societies .—The main problems are two in this Presidency and 
they are to some extent intermingled. 

A. Overdues are mounting. Under the Madras system a loan is given and 
definite dates are fixed for repayment. It is presumed that these dates and 
times of repayment are fixed by the primary society with a full knowledge of 
the probability that the borrower will be able to repay. If there are adequate 
reasons (e.p.,"very had hairvest, illness, etc.) he can get an extension. Any 
amount not paid on the due date is an arrear unless an extension of time has 
been granted. The advantage of this system is obvious and every society knows 
exactly what sums are due to it at future dates. There are various reasons why 
these overdues are increasing :— 

(1) Inadequacy of supervision; 

(2) lack of sense of responsibility and slackness in primary societies— 

supervision should of course check this; 

(8) irresponsibility in granting loans and fixing dates of repayment. 

The first two are to be dealt with gradually by improvements to supervision. 
The third is materially different. The fact seems to he that ryots want money 
to clear off prior debts or for other purposes, and the amounts they require are 
in many cases larger than can be repaid in the period for which the loan can 
he given. In other words, be takes a loan agreeing to repayments annually 
knowing that probably he will be unable to pay though a smaller loan would 
be of much less use. This is acgniesced in by the primary society and, possibly 
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to a loss extent, by the Supervising Union while the financing bank having a 
rsurplus of funds gives the loan to the society readily and in any case cannot 
control the loans by the society to its members. Arrears to the Central Bank 
are far less in proportion than those to primary credit societies. The remedy 
lies in arranging lor more long-term money and a development of short-term 
business by loans for cultivation and other expenses on the security of crops 
and produce in godowns; there is, I believe, ample scope for this without these 
illegitimate loans on a short-term basis for what are actually long-term require¬ 
ments. Land mortgage banks are being organized for this purpose of providing 
iong-teriu loans and there is another proposal still under examination for 
floating debentures by central banks secured on unlimited liability and specified 
mortgages. 

B. Money is coming into the financing banks at a faster rate than it can 
be utilised at present while there is an insistent demand for money for a per'od 
of years for which this supply cannot be safely utilised. 

Some of the financing banks demand a more rapid expansion by freer orga* 
nisation of co-operative societies but J cannot agree to a development of 
primary societies beyond the growth of supervision and efficient management; 
the proposal in fact verges on the reckless. The development of land mort¬ 
gage banks putting negotiable debentures on the market will probably absorb 
some of the funds now being put in for shrot-term deposits and having to he 
provided for by fluid resourcijs, while the development of loans on produce, 
whether standing crops or in godowns pending sale, should provide a larger 
;aiid safer outlet for genuine short-term money. 

(b) {ii) Purchase eocicticH. —A. Purchase of domestic requirements, i.e., 
what are ordinarily knou'n as co-operative stores. So far as agriculturists are 
concerned these must be confined to the villages and to deal only in minor 
requirements, staple food grains, comprising the bulk of his needs he grows 
himself or can purchase from tlie producer at rates compared with which no 
co-operative society or shop can offer him any advantage. A co-operative stores 
in a village might provide him with clothes, vegetables and various othey odds 
and ends. The cost of management would absorb any possible benefi^to the 
sryot and would merely absorb the livelihood of a few perfectly harmle^ petty 
shopkeepers who eke out a precarious livelihood at the village and in the weekly 
shandiffi. The development of rural co-operative stores appears neither desir¬ 
able nor economically possible. Societies of that sort to be run with any pros¬ 
pect of success must be confined to the larger towuis. 

B. Purchase of agricultural requirements, manure, seed, implements, cattle 
“food, etc. A society formed for this purpose requires a man of more business 
capacity than is required for an ordinary village credit society and a main 
difficulty in forming such ad hoc societies is to find the men to run them effi¬ 
ciently. It is on the one hand undersirable to multiply the functions of a 
society and on the other wdth the difficulty in finding people to look after them, 
iio multiply the number of societies in one place, (^^nsequently there are a 
few purchase societies and in many cases the work has been tacked on to 
existing societies. This multiplicity of functions in a single society is most 
nindesirable but must be accepted as unavoidable at the present stage of develop¬ 
ment, Unions have in many cases agreed to act as agents for the Ap’iculturai 
Department for the distribution of agricultural requirements supplied by or 
through the Agricultural Department Konkan plough, Meston plough, 

seed, seed drills and occasionally manure). In addition, it is provided in the by¬ 
laws of all credit societies that they may obtain their requirements on joint 
indents and this is to some extent being done. In addition societies have been 
especially formed for the manufacture, distribution of manures and some of 
1>hem have been successful financially, though in no case have their transactions 
reached a very large scale. 

The following statistics indicate the work that has been done since the 
inception of the movement in the way of (1) joint purchase of agricultural 
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requirements by rural credit societies and bcal Supervising Unions and (2> 
transactions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 


(1) Joint purchase of agrlouliural requirements by rural credit sooieties 
and local Supervising Unions. 


Year. 


Agricultural 
roquiait/Cs 
(mousoou 
plough.s and 
others). 

Manure. 

( 

! 

Cattle food 
and iniscel- 
larioous 
articles. 

Total. 

1904-1908 


Rh. 

lU, 

. ■ - - - —■ - 

Ks. 

Ks, 

Xil 

1908-1909 





25 

1909-12 . 





XiL 

1912-13 , 





420 

1913-14 . 





4f.4 

1914-15 . 





931 

1915-10 . 

. j 

.. 1 



! 502 

1910-17 . 


1 



' 12 

1917-18 . 





1.254 

1918-19 . 



37,059 1 


3,113 

1919-20 . 

’ 

1*2,055 


59.157 

, 1,(»9.771 

1920-21 . 


11,474 

40,009 ! 

.32.094^ 

1 90.233 

1021-22 . 


14,120 

12,853 ! 

44,710 

71,083 

1922-23 . 


3.309 

10.071 i 

70.980 

91.020 

1923.24 . 


10,121 

2t),022 j 

42.H19 

7.3,502 

1924-25 , 


27,890 

9,144 1 

12.<i30 

49.070 

1925-2() . 


U,8<SO 

18.:U3 i 

0,70S 

39.991 

Total 

• 


i 

! 


5,32.707 


(2) Transactions of agricultural purchase and purchase and sale societies. 






1 V'alue of 

Vuli5(‘ of goods 

Value of loiuiN 
j.dveu on the 
jiledge of 
jirodiicc. 


Year. 



, produce sold 

1 to the public'. 

; sold 
incnihers. 





R.. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1904-13 

1913-14 




f 

'l,983 


1914-35 





: 3,523 


1915-10 




1 

4.4«3 


1910-17 




2,33C. 

4,09(» 


1917-18 




i 704 

‘ 8,145 

• • 

191819 




i 3,80,079 

' 24.650 


1919-20 




1 24,233 

: ?,6«,023 


1020-21 




' 4:^,78l 

:l.73,313 


1921-22 




2,81,072 

2,77,293 

2.54,64« 


*922 23 




' 2,27,5«5 j 


1923-24 




3,92,481 

' 2,.60.(),3O 


1924-25 



' j 

1 4,33,892 

; 2,26.974 

4,49,915 

1925-20 




4,70,593 

1 1,83,981 1 

2,18,592 



Total 

i 

23,18,624 

! 

19,35,790 1 

0,68,507 
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(6) (Hi) SoctefieB formed for ihc sale of produde or afoeft.—-These must be 
classified tinder two heads :— 

A. those which provide for sale of agricultural produce; 

B. those which undertake various modifying or manufacturing operations 

of agricultural produce prior to sale. 

A. The condition of the agricultural population is at present such that the 
wholesale marketing of produce on a large scale can only be looked forward 
to as an ultimate aim to be diligently worked up to over a period of years. The 
more important items of produce pass through the hands of a long series of 
merchants and agents betw'een the cultivator and the consumer. Generally 
speaking, it is at the botlona of the chain that the biggest profits (per bag) are 
made and it must be our aim to organise the cultivator on a co-operative basis 
to secure to the cultivator as much of these profits as possible. Beyond a 
certain stage, the profits after providing lor expenditure, when divided among 
individual producers become negligible but seasonal fluctuation in the villages 
and local markets are considerable while the losses sustained by a cultivator 
being compelled to sell his crop in advance to the moneylender or merchants’ 
agent who has financed him are very heavy. 

The first stex> toAvards co-operative sale has been taken on this basis. Co¬ 
operative credit sc^cieties have provision in their by-laws to grant loans for culti¬ 
vation expenses as ordinary co-operative loans. They have power to lend on 
the secnrit.y of standing croi)s and further to grant loans or to extend existing 
loans on the security of produce harvested and held by the ryot pending sale. 
This does not materially assist the actual sale but it enables the ryot to keep his 
produce till the price has recovered from the harvest slump. 

One stage further has been reached by the formation of special grain godown 
societies or unions. These have their godowns and receive grains or other 
produce. They are financed by Central Banks and given short-term loans on 
the security of the produce held in the godowns to be repaid in full on the sale 
of the produce. The produce is sold at the godown by the individual ryot. 
There is as yet no joint sale ))ut the ryot is able to sell not to the agent or 
small merchant who comes round the villages but one stage further up to the 
merchant in the central place where the godovm is located. At present the 
business in these godowns is too small and the produce pledged too varied in 
kind and variety and quality to permit of its being grad^ and sold jointly. 

Independently of these societies which attempts are being made to multiply, 
there are a few established societies for the co-operative sale of particular 
products. arecanut and paddy in South Kanara and the transactions of 
these run now to a considerable figure. 


Societies for the sale of agricultural produce. 


District. 

1 

Name of the society. 

! 

Joint sale of 

1 raw material and 
agricultural pro¬ 
duce as agent«. 

Savings 
effected to 
members In 
1926-1026. 

Net proOt ! 
or loss. 

Remarks. 


' 

Bs. 

Es., 

Ks. 

Ks. 

South Ka- 
iiara. 

Gardeu Planters Co¬ 
operative wholesale 

society. 

3,04.647 

; 10,644 

—0,294 


i 

Putfcnr Agricultural Co¬ 
operative wholesale 

society. 

Bunts aim Nadavars 

Co-operative society. 

83,464 

1.03,910 

1,171 

1,463 

-f 4,385 

1 

—2,233 ' 

The sales 
►relate to 
arecanuts, 
rice and 

cardamoaie. 


j 

Pailkere Tobacco Growers 
C*o*operative society. 

*• 


—1,076 


Madura . 

Bodlnayakanoor Carda¬ 

mom Planters Bank. 

19,87,130 

3,07,196 

-f 6,908 1 

i 
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There are three main difficulties in deyelopbg this business :— 

(1) the shyness and suspicion of the ryots which can be gradually over¬ 

come by tile success of the societies as they develop, but it» 
existence renders it the more necessary to go cautiously and tc> 
take no avoidable risks of set back by failure on account of bad 
management or dishonesty; 

(2) the difficulty in finding suitable men to conduct the affairs of the 

society, particularly in the initial stages when there are neither 
funds to pay for administration, nor experience to inform the 
management; and 

(3) the lack of adequate godown accommodation. These should of 

course be provided for out of capital but in view of the reluctance 
of ryots to find capital they have had to be built from borrowed 
money and the Government have come to the rescue by granting 
long-term loans to a feiv of these societies. 

The Irausactions of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union show the advantages 
(ascertained by local enquiry) as follows :— 
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It is to be observed that to these figures must be added a material but 
unascertainable benefit resulting from correct weights and square dealing. 

B. Manufaciure and sole societies.— A. number of societies have been formed 
to undertake rice hulling, cotton ginning, ground-nut d^orticating, sugarcane 
jrushing and some of these have passed through many vicissitudes. Two have 
become moribund and one is flourishing. The main obstacles are common to 
all such non-credit societies—^requiring considerable share capital, difficulty in 
raising adequate capital and finding the men to manage them. The most 
euooossful of them has however launched out into various diverse fields* of co¬ 
operative activity including the stocking and distribution of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, popularising improved sugarcane, demonstrating improved agricultural 
methods, etc. There is ample room for development of business of this kind 
at suitable centres, e.flr., paddy hulling, ground-nut decorticating, cotton 
ginning and pressing, manufacture of oil-cake, etc., but progress must be 
slow for some years to come as so much depends on finding the right man in 
the right place* 
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(iv) Societies for improvements ,—^Practically progreSB is confined to toe 
formation of societies to undertake the clearance of silt from minor irrigation 
cliannele. Attempts to form a number of such aocietiefi for larger channels 
sui)pi.ying several villages and have them combined in a union to correlate and 
control the shares of work of each of them have met with little success and 
ryots at present often prefer to leave it to the Revenue Department and the 
Kudimaramat Act. 

The sinking of wells for irrigation requires long-term loans such as are 
given by Government as taccavi loans. It is to be remembered that in the 
dry upland areas where irrigation is most needed, the chance of striking rock 
at a very slight depth is considerable and the risk of failure to find water in 
paying quantities ^eat. These areas are generally somewhat more backward 
in matters of co-operation and education than the richer deltaic areas where 
there is less demand for well irrigation. The problems of finding management, 
of raising capital and of the technical investigation of any scheme put forward 
render it dosi»*able to confine our energies to immediate needs which can be 
met at once. A society has been formed in Malabar and is working satisfactorily 
and there is a demand for such societies m Chiiigleput and South Arcot districts. 
The main difficulty here is one of finance. 

For toe construction of fences there is no demand but societies were formed 
in Tanjore and Trichi nopoly, financed by Government to clear the sand slit on 
rich wet land by breaches in the rivers during the floods of 1924. These societies 
have done a considerable amount of good w(/rk but have been brought to a 
standstill by delay in the construction of certain higher level channels which 
it vas found were feasible for delivering water in the areas affected at a higher 
level and so obviating the necessity of clearing the sand away to the old level. 

<v) Fragmentation of holdings ,—^Investigations show that for various 
reasons the formation of societies of the type which has done Uvseful work in the 
Punjab is impracticable at present in this Presidency. 

Fragmentation has not gone to the fantastic lengths reached in certain 
villages in the Punjab. There are so far as have been discovered no cases of 
fragmentation resulting in plots of land so small or mis-shapen as to he uncultj- 
vable. The greater bulk of ryots d«) not possess a number of small fields in 
different parts of the village. Several ryots in every village, particularly the 
bigger ryots do undoubted!,> possess a number of separated fields and it would 
be an advantage if the.se fields were brought together into a compact block but 
generally speaking villages do not contain large areas of laud even approximately 
uniform in value and there is usually a very great diversity in facility of access 
and of water supply. When some fields are very much more favourably placed 
than others in relation to wafer supplies and drainage, when a number of ryots 
who would be affected liave no intoest in the change in that they have now 
only one field, when fragmentation has not reached any extreme length, when 
the ryots themselves are sceptical and at least apathetic, when it cannot be 
shown that there wiW be an advantage even to a majority of them, it is not 
worth while at this stage to pursue tne matter further. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ,—I should 
like to deal with this question in two parts— 

(1) Machinery for cultivation processes, including ploughing, sowing, 

harrowing, reaping and threshing. 

(2) Machinery for finishing or preparing agricultural products—hulling, 

grinding grains, decorticating, ginning, baling and pressing, 
crushing sugarcane, etc. 

The erection of machinery for the preliminary preparation of his produce for 
the wholesale market is a perfectly legitimate fiela for co-operative activity by 
tbo agriculturist. He is here in competition with a number of commercial 
ecittcerns whose business is to take agricultural produce and prepare it for the 
consumer, and I .see no particular reason why the agriculturists snould not take 
this up within limits if he is able but I do not think it necessary for the Co- 
operatr'e ]>epartment to make any attempts to push it or even to ailord facilities 
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beyond the earliest stages. Many agricultural products imdergo a long series 
oi proces^ the expressing, refining* adulteration* etc., of oils from 

various oihseeds). These are not agricultural processes and it is undesirable 
that capital which should properly go to the development of holdings should 
be employed for manufacture and trade. 

The implements used for agricultural operations seem to fall into two cate> 
gories—those necessary for improved agriculture to enable the farmer to get a 
good crop and those which are purely labour-saving dovices. It is most import-' 
ant that co-operative enterprise should be fostered to the utmost to enable tiie 
ryot to get the most out of his land, hut if by co-operative methods the ryot 
takes to mechanical devices, tiactors, self-binders and the like which may 
involve a saving of cost to him, the venue of the problem of finding employment 
and a living wage for all members of the community has merely been shifted. 
If the problem of more profitable working of agricultural holdings is solved, 
the problem of finding work for an army of agricultural labourers is intensified. 
The introduction of labour-saving machinery into agricultural operations can 
only result in unemployment in areas from which there is already a considerable 
emigration of labour to Burma, (^eylon and the Straits. 

Co-operative societies can be formed with the object of providing farmers 
with more machinery but not easily. The existing organisations are sufi^oient 
to supply improved ploughs which seem to constitute the most pressing need,, 
but beyond this the greater the possibility for utilising machinery, the greater 
the difficulty in raising the necessary capital and organising and running 
societies for the riclujst and most developed tracts are the deltas. 1 know of 
no macihine for transplanting paddy or picking cotton. A drill cannot be used 
for sowing seed beds and a self-binder would be in constant difficulties in paddy 
land on account of the field bunds necessary for impounding irrigation watei. 
Tractors are not likely to be of general use for many years to come in the 
absence of mechanical skill to run them and other facilities for repair and 
replacements. Whtm the time comes, it should be possible to have co-operative 
societies of small holders. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming .—Societies have been formed in various parts- 
of the Presidency to enable labourers to raise tlie funds requisite to obtain lands 
on lease, the lauds so taken have been divided among the members for indivi¬ 
dual cultivation. Such societies could go a stage further by purchase of ploughs 
and cattle to be use<l by members in turn where the bolding is too small to 
support a pair of bulls or an expensive plough but in practice I believe the 
present custom is for the member who has no cattle to hire his requirements 
in the village. Such societies have been formed also among tenant farmers in 
larger estates, where their tenure has been annual and precarious, to enable them 
to take their lauds oti longer lease and secure their tenure. This is an im¬ 
provement on the system by which temples, mutts and large proprietors lease 
out their lands to men practically contractors who parcel out the land for 
cultivation among tenants, little better than farm labourers who obtain 
advances for H€*ed grain and the like from the “ contractor ” and share the 
produce, and it is only by converting such a term labourer into a tenant with 
some security of tenure and an interest in the land that the best results can be 
hoped for from such land. Security of tenure and an interest in the land will 
however do very little without constantly hammering into the head of the half- 
educated cultivator by every means available the possibilities of and need for 
improved methods and material. The co-operative organisation is here invalu¬ 
able. It must provide lx)th capital and coercion. Some useful work has also 
been done in the Kistna delt^a on <!o-operative lines by enabling farm labourers 
to take up land and (Miltivate it giving each family enough and to supplement 
his earnings by farm labour for bigger ryots in an area where there is a seasonal 
demand for much labour. The funds were originally provided by Government 
but the security was the hind on a co-operative basis. The original order that 
the grantee would not alienate his land was modified and it was allowed that 
land might be hypothecated to the co-operative society and in the event of the 
co-operative society obtaining jwssession in default of nayment of dues by the 
member, the co-operative scKjiety was permitted to sell the land in the open 
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market. In this way members obtained the full market value of their land as 
an asset to cover co-operative borrowing but were precluded from, foolish or 
reckless alienation of land as any alienation contrary to the terms of the original 
grant involved cancellation of the grant and reversion of the land to the 
Government. 

(viii) Cattle-breeding societies ,—^No societies have been formed for the pur¬ 
pose of cattle-breeding. The necessity for improved stock and for getting rid 
of a vast number of inferior or useless animals is recognised by enlightened 
opinion, but all that has been done so far is the initiation of some cattle insur¬ 
ance societies* There is a Gkvernment Order providing for small subsidies being 
given for the maintenance of high grade stud bulls by societies. Attempts to 
form cattle-breeding societies have not yet been successful. Cattle insurance 
in its initial stages is a {precarious business. It can be started in a small wav and 
no single small society is likely to stand the shook of an epidemic or flood des¬ 
troying a large proportion of insured animals. A guarantee has been obtained 
from Government to a limited extent for a few individual societies, but, in the 
absence of any reliable cattle mortality statistics, there is no safe guide for 
fixing premia and what I consider a very low premium has been fixed with a 
view to getting something started, but until sufficient societies are formed over 
a considerable area to enable provision to be made for reinsurance of individual 
societies in a union and until sufficient experience has been accumulated to 
enable us to fix a proper premium with some sort of accuracy, I eannet regard 
these societies as assured of success. The present premium allows a rebate in 
favour of animals inoculated against rinderpest and of castrated animals and the 
success of such insurance societies should encourage farmers to purchase better 
stock. 

(ix) Co-operative labour societies have been formed in several districts 
and these have taken on considerable contracts for earth Avork, road repairs 
and the like works requiring largely unskilled labour. They have suffered from 
opposition from vested interest of contractors and from mismanagement, for it 
must be remembered that the men with experience of this work are the men 
required to manage such societies, and these are the contractors themselves, 
but the following statement shows the work actually done by these societies. 
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These societies include many small ryots (Reddipalaiyam society) and they 
are enabled to augment their agricultural earnings very considerably and more 
profitably than if they had engaged individually on such cooly work as offered, 
'ilie bulk arc however labc^urers who find employment in agriculture for certain 
seasons of the year but are compelled to seek other employment for considerable 
periods. It cannot however be said that these societies are yet an unqualified 
success. There is ample scope for such societies but innumerable di&culties 
stand in the way. 

One society recently started requires special mention as it is likely to be 
the forerunner of many others and I regard such societies as of very great 
importance for promulgating the improvements so long advocated by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, 

At Lalgudi a small co-operative .society has taken 10 acres of land and is 
cultivating each part of it in two halves, one the time-honoured methods and 
the other under the guidance of the Agricultural Department. It keeps 
accounts and the results are tabulated below. Two or three other societies of 
this type have also been organised. 
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Question 22 (c).—If one legislates to compel a man: to join a co-opemtiw 
society, the voluntary basis of all co-operative enterprise disappears. In a. 
village a large majority have numerous ways of bringing pressure to bear on a 
few recalcitrant individuals. I have known of several cases in which co¬ 
operative schemes for improving irrigation have been frustrated by lack of 
harmony and by opposition from one group to the good intention of another 
but I cannot quote any instance of the great majority being frustrated by ai 
very few. Legislation of this kind w^ould have to provide adequate safeguards 
against the influential few forcing their schemes on far more than a small mino¬ 
rity and I would prefer to see legislation for such objects take the direct course* 
of providing for statutory powers to a panchayat or committee to carry the 
matter through and not grafli compulsion on to co-operation. 

(d), —No, with the exception of certain building societies whose members^ 
have built the houses they required there is no finality. The great bulk of 
achievement up to the present is on the lines of co-operative credit and 
there though there is at this moment a surplus in the Central Banks notr 
employed for co-operative purposes, the problem of providing adequate long¬ 
term money to liquidate prior debts on burdensome terms is only just being 
tackled. We have hithei'to barely touched the fringe of rural indebtedness- 
while such funds as we have for short-term pur|>osefi are, though! what we» 
have is, as I have said, not fully utilised, inadequate for the needs of the 
agricultural population as a whole. Much good has already resulted but by’ 
no stretch of the imagination can it be said that the object has been achieved.. 

Co-operative marketing is barely in its initial stage, and improvements ter 
stock and dairy produce have not yet been, aflected by co-operative influencesw 
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lUoSdiib K. DEIVASKHAMANI MUDAUYAR. Jbmf 
Rsi^tttriur dF Co«op«rativ* SocietiMt Madrw. 

ItapliM to tfia QuMtiomMire. 

Question 5.-—Finance.-—( a) There does not seem to be a better way of 
financing of agricultural operations than by developing co-operative credit.. 
Each village must have a credit society and every cultivator should become a- 
member of that society and be afforded credit to the fullest extent. There is- 
ample monej’' available in the movement to meet all short-term requirements, 
but the ryot does not avail himself of the use of the money to the fullest extent.. 
The various causes which prevent him from borrowing are being removed one 
by one. It is only when a solution is found to obtain money to pay off his 
prior debts, he will be free to borrow from his society for all his short-term 
needs. The ryot requires long-term money for purposes like paying off prior 
debts, sinking wells, purchasing land, etc. As is observed by me in my replies 
to question 22 (b) (i) the ryot borrows money for these purposes from his society 
and finds himself unable to repay the entire debt within the stipulated period’ 
with the result that he is treated as a defaulter. He does not therefore even ask 
for loan for a short-term purpose. The difficulty can be solved only when 
societies are able to raise long-term money. The method by which this can 
be done are (1) starting land mortgage banks, (2) permitting Central Banks to» 
Issue long-term debentures based on the security of immoveable property mort¬ 
gaged to village credit societies. The latter question is still under examination. 

(b) If ryots are to be induced to make fuller usei of the Government system 
of taccariy the loans should be through co-operative societies, but the difficulties 
ill passing the loans tiirough such societies are: (1) Societies have to adopt 
differential rates of interest. Those who are provided with loans out of the* 
taccavi source will get money at a cheaper rate, and those who ere accommodat¬ 
ed from the societies* sources will pay higher ratc^. Differential rates will lead' 
to favouritism. 

(2) Societies cannot deal with non-members, and Government will still have- 
to give loans to them. In spite of these difficulties I am inclined to think a 
trial may be given to pass the loans through co-operative societies in selected 
districts. 

Question fi.—(a) (i) Agricultural \ndcbiedne»B .—It is often said that the 
ryot sfiendfi much money in marriages and ceremonies and thus gets into debts. 

I do not however think that there is much truth in the statement. A ryot* 
owning and tilling land himself does not spend much in ceremonies. The main 
causes of borrowing are: (1) partial or full failure of crop, (2) loss of cuttle, (3) 
purchase of land partly with savings and partly with borrowed money. The* 
ryot finds that the debt incurred during one bad season cannot be paid off even 
during tw^o or more successive good seasons. If his crops fail in succession or 
at frequent intervals the ryot is involved in chronic indebtedness, which it is 
difficult for him to wipe out easily. Similarly if tlie loss from cattle is frequent 
he becomes hopelessly involved in debt. If he saves a little money in two or 
three successive good seasons he wishes to invest it in purchasing further lands, 
but finds that his savings are not sufficient to purchase a suitable piece of land 
or the land which he wanted to buy. He therefore raises a loan. If unfor¬ 
tunately his crops fail again successively or at frequent intervals he is not able 
to pay the debt contracted. 

(a) {«) Sources of eredii ^—^The sources from which the ryot ordinarily raises 
money are— 

(1) Professional moneylenders w^ho charge exorbitant rates of interests 

(2) Byot moneylenders living in villages. 

(fi) Dealers in produce. 

(4) Co-operative scKsieties. 
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It is the professioual rnoneyletider aiid the village dealer in produce who rob 
the ryot a great deal of the fruits of his labour. Soruetiines owing to necessity 
and sometimes owing to ignorance the ryot resorts to these men. The result 
is that his debt increases disproportionately to tho benefit derived. 

(a) (Hi) The reasons preventing repayment .—So far as the average ryot is 
concerned the reason preventing him from paying his debt is his inability. The 
reasons which bring about his indebtedness* prevent him also from paying* 
There is also the method of repayment adopted by the professional money¬ 
lenders which prevents the ryot from making any partial repayment tow'ards 
his loan. Professional moneylenders do not as a rule accept partial payments. 

(c) It seems inadvisable to restrict or control the credit of the cultivator by 
limiting the right of mortgage and sale of his lands. The efiect of the restric¬ 
tion of the kind suggested will be to increase the difficulties of the ryot. He 
wdll have to pay very much higher rate of interest on any loans which he may 
retiuire for cultivation or for other legitimate expenses. 

Question 22.—(o) Co-operation .—There is no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the rate of progress made on the credit side of the co-operative movement in 
this Province. Though the progress was necessarily slow in the earlier years, 
tho development made in later years was, thanks to the development scheme 
of Mr. Hemingway, rapid. About 1,000 to 1,200 societies were added year after 
year. There were on 30th June 1926, 11,973 societies with a working capital 
of Eb. 1,332*80 lakhs. Of these, 10,178 societies w'ith a working capital of 
Es. 407*47 lakhs were for agriculturists. Although the progress ahready made 
is remarkable, there is great need for further development. There are over 
40,000 villages left untouched and the total membership of societies represents 
less than 2 per cent of the population of the Province. The factor which stands 
in the way of much more rapid formation of societies than at present is the 
difficulty of arranging for supervision. Owing to illiteracy of a large number 
yf members in societies, a great deal of outside help is now^ necessary. This 
help is given by w'hat are called local Supervising Unions and District Federa¬ 
tions of local unions and also by the Governtnent staff. With the spread of 
pniriary education, the demand for outside lielp niQ\ to some extent diminish. 
The non-official supervising agencies cannot bo created simultaneously wdth 
new societies. Societies can be formed only in villages where supervision can 
be arranged by affiliatiug the societies to an existing union and when the men 
In the now societies get trained in their work, the union can bo split up into two 
or more. New societies can he started in a union area only when the union 
is able to supervise tolerably well the work of existing societies. Generally local 
unions do the work of organising new societies in their areas. A member of the 
governing body or the Supervisor does the work. Societies can be formed in new 
areas ori].\ by the staff entertained bv Government or District Federations. 
Governmont cannot go on adding to their staff indefinitely, although they 
should give adequate staff to do audit of societies and to stimulate interest in 
non-official workers and to develop now areas or new lines of activities. District 
Federations have not at present got, as already said, sufficient funds to maintain 
a big staff for tliis purpose. In existing societies much consolidation work 
remains to be done. All the deserving persons in villages liavc not joined their 
societies. All the persons who have joined the societies have not availed them¬ 
selves of the benefit derivable from them. This accounts to some extent for 
the present surplus money in the movement. Intensive work is being done 
now to remedy the above defects. 

On the non-credit side the progress so far made cannot be considered 
sufficient. The Act of 1904 was considered to x>©™lt only the registration of 
credit societies. Further the problem of the day was how to reduce agricultural 
indebtedness. Naturally attention was given to formation of credit societies. 
In the later Act of 1012, provision was made for the registration of all kinds 
of feocioties. The management of a non-credit society is more difficult than 
that ol‘ a credit society. Men with the knowledge of the business to be taken 
up are required to manage a non-credit society. It is difficult to find such men 
in sufficionb numbers in villages. Further a network of credit societies is 
necessary to make people learn co-operative principles and methods of work 
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before they could think of more elaborate and diMcult forms of co-operative^ 
purchase and sale. There is also the difficulty of i^nding money reiquired by 
these societies in their initial stages. 

The steps that should be taken to encourage the growth of the movement 
are :— 

(0 by Government —^ 

(1) subsidising on a larger scale than at present institutions which 

undertake to do general propaganda and to train co-operators 
and the non-ofiicial supervising staff in their work. 

(2) the provision of adequate official staff. 

(8) financing certain types of societies, such as societies for the menu- 
fscture of manure, societies which prepare a.gricultural produce 
for the marketj societies for the sale of produce, etc.; 

(it) by non^official agcncirs — 

(1) general propaganda and teaching of co-operators and managers of 
societies in regard to their duties and responsibilities through 
institutions like District Federations, 

(*2) lioldiug of p«>riodical training classes for the staff of supervising bodies 
and organising a district nomofficial co-operative service through a 
District Federation of local unions, 

(8) investigation of the possibilities of development on new lines. 

(6) (t) ('rrdii Snciciicfi. —It has already been said that the credit move¬ 
ment hus made I’cmarkable progress in Ibis Province. It has done a great deal 
of good to the i yots. A sum of Ks. 10| c-roros 1ms been lent to ryots for various 
purposes since the inception of the movemert. The benefit that the ryots 
derived both direeth und indirectly must Imve boon considerable. The help 
given is, however, not sufficient. The ryot wants loans not only for cultivation 
expenses pajmient of kist and purchase of cattle but also for improving land 
and paying off prior debts. Village credit societies do not at present give loans 
tor more than five years as they depend for their finance upon Central Banks 
wliich receive deposits for one to two years and which are therefore rightly 
reluotan* to lend for more ihan five years. A very large number of ryots who 
are ineTiibers of these societies will not, hovever, he in a position to repay their 
flehts within this period of five years if they take loans for paying off prior debts 
or improvenu'iit of land. Attracted by the easy method of repayment afforded 
by his Boedetv, a ryot takes, however, a loan for paying off a prior debt or for 
improving his land miscalculating his repaying capacity. Sometimes a creditor 
compels a ryot wlio has joiiu>d a society and has borrowed money from it for 
current Leeds to ps\y off his debt. Then the ryot is obliged to transfer the debt 
to his society hoping for better times and more income. Sometimes a ryot is 
anxious to get his debt transferred to the society in order to escape from the 
constant worry of his creditor. Having thus transferred his debt to the society 
which he w'ould not be able to repay wdthin the period allow’ed, he soon finds 
himself a defaulter. This accounts mainly for the increasing overdues. Onca 
defaulter, he unable to borrow from his society oven for cultivation expenaes 
with the result that he is driven to the village sub-dealer in produce for help 
and the latter lend.s money on condition that the crop should be handed over 
to him on the threshing floor. The member is thus not able not only to pay 
off the debt to the society but is also deprived of the lull benefit of his labours. 
The remedy lies in devising some method of finding long-term money. Land 
mortgage banks are organised and six banks have already been registered. 
If lands are not to pass from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, these land 
mortgage banks should h nd for 20 to 80 years or more. There is also a pro¬ 
posal to find long-term money in another way. It is suggested that Central 
Banks may float long-term debentures secured upon immoveable proi^erty 
mortgaged to village crcMlit societies. 

(h) (ul Purchase societies ,—As soon as Act II of 1912 came into force, 
attempts were made in various pari«; of the Presidency to start agricultural 
purchase societies. The earlier societies, societies started before 19X7-18, 
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confined their attention only to the supply of agricultural requirements, such as 
eeed, manure, implements, cattle food, ^c. They also did some work in the 
of disseminating among their members knowledge of improved agricultural 
methods, appliances, etc. In the years 1019-20 and 1920-21 a considerable 
.amount of intensive work uas done with a view to develop the non-credit side 
.of the movement. A number of purchase societies called Trading Unions were 
registered and they attempted to supply not only the agricultural requirements 
of their members but also their domestic requirements, such as cloth, food¬ 
stuff, etc. Most of these societies worked on the indent system, although one 
or two bought and sold a limited (piantity of selected articles on their own 
responsibility. One society had one or two retail shops at nhandy (weekly 
market) centres. These shops supplied only domestic requirements. It was 
found that the profit earned in these shops was not enough or was only just 
enough to pay for the salesmen employed. The shops wore therefore closed 
and the societies naturally confined their activities to the supply on indents 
received of agricultural requirements only. 

It was also thought that so long as purchases were made on indents received 
rand at the risk of the requisitioners, credit societies can undertake to procure 
and supply the requirements of their members. So, during the two years of 
intensive propaganda work for the development of the non-credit side of the 
mtwement, the by-laws of credit societies were amended so as to enable them 
to ac‘t as agents of their members in the matter of purchase and supply of 
•articles required by them. Local Supervising Unions were also permitted to 
buy stores as agents and distribute them to the members of their affiliated 
societies. The total value of the purchases made by these two types of societies 
amounted to Rs. 4*93 lakhs and that made by purchase societies proper to 
•Rs. 17*52 lakhs. 

(h) (in) Societies for the sale of produce or stock .—When intensive pro¬ 
paganda work was done to form non-credit societies it was found that the for¬ 
mation of sale societies was more difficult than purchase societies. Ryots 
•rc'alised the benefit that would accrue by pooling their produce together and 
effecting a point sale. They found that between tliem and the wholesale buyer 
‘there were a number of middlemen—the village sub-dealer, the moneylender 
and the broker and the merchant at market centres—who deprived them of a 
large share of the fruits of their labour especially in commercial crops. They 
knew that the village dealer carried off the lion’s share of their profits. Some¬ 
times he gave loans for cultivation expenses on condition that the crops should 
he handed over to him on the threshing floor at a rate favourable to 
the dealer. Sometimes he gave loans on standing crops and secured the 
produce at a previously agreed rate. They also knew that the village dealer 
used false weights and measures. In spite of this, the ryots were not willing 
to join sale societies for effecting the sale of their produce on a co-operative 
basis. There was also the fact that one of the two successful sale societies work¬ 
ing in South Kanara at the time sustained a very heavy loss owing to defalcations 
by its Secretary. People were therefore afraid to act. As a preliminary step, 
however, credit societies were induced to arrange for the sale of produce of 
their members as agents and they took power to do this by amending their 
by-laws. The total value of sales effected by these societies amounted to 
Rs. 4*26 lakhs but the work done was not much and the produce was found 
still to be handed over to the village dealer or the moneylender. Provision was 
therefore made later on in tht' by-laws of credit societies to enable them to 
lend for cultivation expense.s on the same condition as the village dealer lends, 
vh.y that the crops to be raised should be pledged to the .society and the produce 
when harvested should be kept in the custody of the society till the loan is 
discharged. The societies took power also to lend on standing crops as welt 
as on produce pledged. The amount lent in this way during the last two yearn 
was Rs, 4*97 lakhs. Although the method adopted by the aocieties did noli 
result in joint sale it enabled the ryots to hold up the produce for a bettei' 
market. 

Attempts were also made to form sale societies. There are at present 23 
societies. They do not, however, buy and sell on their own responsibility. 
They give advances on the produce left with them in their godowns and arrange 
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for the sale of such produce if so desired. They also act as agents of the 
viiiage credit societies for the safe custody of the produce pledged by their 
members. Kecently a few cotton sale societies have been organised and one 
of their objects is to encourage the growing of pure and high class cotton ana 
putting it on the market. They also propose to introduce the system ol 
grading. 

The chief difficulty of the sale societies is to secure suitable godowns or 
granaries. Government have agreed to letid money to these societies to 
construct granaries. 

There are a few societies which prepare for the market the i>roduce of the 
agriculturists. These hull paddy, decorticate ground-nut, crush sugarcane and 
manufacture manure. Although these societies do not directly arrange for the 
sale of produce handled by them, sometimes sale is effected with their help. 
The chief difficulty of these societies is ffnance. One of these societies had 
taken a loan from Government under the State Aid to Industries Act. 

I'he total value of the loans given by the sale societies during the last two 
years amounted to Ks. C*6B lakhs and the total value of sales effected amounted 
to Us. 9*08 lakhs. 

Tlie most successful of all societies are the an'camit and the rice selling 
societies in Mangalore. 

{!>) (tr) Societies for effecting improvements. —A few societies for clearing 
silt in village irrigation channels have been formed but their chief difficulty lies 
in the fact that they are unable to take any action on unwilling persons. They 
cannot put the Kudimaramat Act into operation. 

One sfjciety has been >cgi«tcrcd to restore an abandoned tank in Kistna. 
With the consent of Government the ryots undertook to restore the tank at 
their own cost and divide the lands under the tank among themselves on 
certain conditions. 

Societies lor well irrigation can be started provided long-term money can 
be obtained. Government have been approached for help. 

Societies have been formed in Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts for clean¬ 
ing the sand deposited on wet land by the breaches in the rivers during the 
floods of 1924, Government finance these societies. 

(/;) (i;) Societies for the aggregation of fragmented holdings and thur 
redistribution in plots of reasonable size. —There are no societies of this type 
and the cmpiiries rnadi* showed that the need for such societies was not felt, 

(h) {ri) SixocticH for rv-operatire use of agricultural machinery. —All village 
credit societie.s liave provision in their by-laws for purchasing and hiring to 
members improved agricultural implements. A few societies have purchased 
these implements and hire tlicm to their members. But no societies have been 
specially formed for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery except 
societies which prepare the prodiu'e of the agrieulturijits for the market such 
as societies for decorticating ground-nut, ginning cotton, crushing sugarcane 
and manufacturing manure, it does not seem desirable in the present state of 
development of the country that labour saving machinery should be introduced 
in agricultural operation.s. 

G>) (nil) Societtes for joint farming. —^Attempts were made a few years ago 
to form tenant societies for joint cultivation in the deltaic tracts of the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly districts and in other parts of the Presidency but nothing came 
out of tiiem. A year or tu o ago a few societies have been brought into existence 
chiefly for the benefit of the agricultural labourers of the depressed classes. 
These societies obtain on lease lands either from Government or from land¬ 
holders and divide them among their members for cultivation. In Erode taluk 
of the Coimbatore district a large extent of land has been assigned by Govern¬ 
ment to the people of the depressed classes and societies have been formed to 
help them to cultivati* their lands. There is a proposal to put the members in 
groups 80 that they may own cattle and implements in commvm. The need 
fdr Want societies is great in area* where middlemen intervene between the 
landhSlder and the tenants. 
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(6) (viii) Caitle-breeding societies. — The attempts made some years ago to 
bring into existence cattle-breeding societies in Nellore and Coimbatore districts 
did not result in the formation of any society. But one or two societies which 
are intended to supply manure and to diffuse knowledge of improved agricultural 
methods maintained breeding animals with the help of the grant given by 
Government. Government give a grant of Rs. 100 to Bs, 150 to any society 
or individual who maintains a breeding animal. Although there are no cattle- 
breeding societies, two cattle insurance societies have been brought into existence 
but they have not yet begun work. 

ib) (ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculiurey or with 
betterment of village life, but not specified above. —Labour societies to find work 
during the off season for the agricultuml labourers have been formed in various 
parts of the Presidency and these have obtained contracts for earthwork, road 
repairs from Government, District Boards and Municipalities. Their difficulties 
are great. Tliey have to ovcreonie tlic opposition of vested interests. In spite 
of difficulties they have done a considerable amount of work. A few societies to 
demonstrate the benefit which can be derived by adopting improved methods 
of cultivation advocated by the Agricultural Department have been started in 
certain districts. Q^he advantages of these societies consist in a number of 
small ryots doing the work in their lands and seeing for themselves the benefits 
of improved methods. 

id) The societies already working liavo done a great deal of good to the 
agricultural population. They have given more income both directly and 
indirectly. There are instances in which the indebtedness has been reduced but 
the problem of lightening the burden of uneconomic debt as a whole has not 
yet been solved. 
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Mr. H. M. HOOD, I.C.S. and Rao Sahib DEIVASIKHAMANI 

MUDAllYAR. 

Oral Evidanoa. 

15767. The Chairman: Mr. Hood, you are Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Presidency of Madras ? —^Yes. 

15768. And Bao Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar, yon are Joint Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies in this Presidency?—Yes. 

15769. You have both put in valuable notes of evidence which we have read, 
and the Commission has also before it the memorandum by Mr. J. Gray, I.C.S., 
who, I think, was the previous Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the 
Presidency.^—Yes, 

15770. I hope you, gentlemen, have seen the memorandum in question?— 
Yes. 

15771. I understand it is agreeable to you, and certainly it is convenient 
to us, that you should both be heard together. Unless you contradict eacn 
other we shall assume that each agrees with any answer that is given by the 
other P—Yes. 

15772. Before I ask any (juestion, is there any general statement you wish 
to make in addition to what you have written, Mr. Hood?—No, 

15773. Have you any, Rao Sahib?—No. 

15774. Mr. Hood, how long have you been associated with the Co-operative 
Department in this Presidency?—Directlj^ now, for three weeks. 

16776. Three weeks?—That is now; before that I was in charge for ten 
months in 1923-24. 

15776. In charge of what.^—Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

15777. And you Rao Sahib wbat experience have you had?—I am connected 
with the movement from its very inception. 

15778. When was the inception of the movement.^—I was the Secretai*y of 
the second society started in the Presidency, and I was drafted into the post> 
in 3905. 

15779. So that yo\i have seen the movement from its very beginning?—Yes. 

15780, Now, first of all, on your note, Mr. Hood. I should like to ask you 
whether it is your view that the Agricultural De})artnient is making full use oi 
the co-operative organisation for the puri>o.>e of projiagandu and domon.stra- 
tionP—I think they might possibly n\nke fuller use of us. 

15781. You agree with that, Rao Sahib?—Yes. 

15782. You do not think that full use i> being macle.^—They might make 
more use. 

15783. You had experience of societies at work. Rao Sahib. Have you 
ever known the Agricultural Department getting into communication with 
the Registrar or with co-operative societies with a view to recommending any 
particular agricultural operation or improved variety of crop?—They da get 
into touch with societies, and wdth the ofRcvrs of the department. 

15784. Do you think it might be more generally taken adv«antage of?—Yes. 

15785. Mr. Hood, on page 600 of your note you say: Long-term credit is 
a very different problem. The clearance of uneconomical debts, or, rather, 
their conversion into co-operative debts, and pennaneiit improvements of all 
kinds require long-term loans lor vhich special provision is to be made. If the 
land mortgage banks now being started are a success there seems to ho no 
necessity to look iurther for solution.’' Have you formed any views us te 
whether these laud mortgage banks are likely to be successful?—I do not tbmk 

* Not printed: Part of the official momorandum prepared for the Oommis- 
sion by the Government of Madras.^ 
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it is quite possible to form much of an opinion yet; they have only just been 
started. 

15786. How far is it proposed to use co-operative organisations as a e^nhel 
through which long term credit may he provided ?—You mean existing societies? 

16787. T am asking how far land mortgage banks are going to work through 
co-operative organisations?—Hiey are co-operative societies in themselves and 
they will deal chiefly w'ith individual ryots. They will also avail themselves of 
the advice of the panchayats of existing societies. 

15788, They will?—Yes. 

15789. Are they at work under your joint control as Registrar? Are you 
responsible for the land mortgage banks —I am responsible for the general 
guidance of the co-operative societies. 

16790. Perhaps you could tell us how these land mortgage banks stand in 
relation to the co-operative movement. Could you tell us how they flt in with 
your movement?—They are organised to float debentures on the basis of definite 
mortgages held by their members. 

15791. Are those del)entures secured on the individual’s holding or seoiired 
on the aggregate of a series of mortgages?—At present T understand the deben¬ 
tures are being issued on individual mortgages. T think, however, it is not 
intended that that should be a permanent arrangement. 

15792. Is it really the case that the practice you describe is universal at the 
moment—Yes; I think so. 

16793. There is no collective credit.^—No, not at present. I think it is 
intended that that should he introduced at a later stage. 

16794. So much for the security upon which the debentures are borrowed. 
Have Government taken up some of these debentures?—Yes, they have taken 
up half. They have agreed to take up half up to a maximum investment by 
them of 2 lakhs. 

15796. Has the other half been taken up by the public ?—Yes. Government 
will not take it up until the others take it up. 

15796. Government take 50 per cent, and the public 50 per cent?—Yes. 

16797. So much for the debenture capital. What about the share capital? 
—It is put up by the individual members. 

15798. Can the public buy the shares?—No. 

15799. That is definite?—Ye.s, but they can buy debentures. 

15800. Are the shareholders individuals or primary societies, or both?— 
There are no primary societies as shareholders; they are all individuals. 

15801. All individual cultivators, presumably?—Yes; that is the intention. 

15802. Would you allow societies as such to become sliareholders ?—There is 
not much object in their becoming shareholders. 

15803. The point has not arisen?—No. 

15804, Must the cultivator be a .shareholder before he can borrow'P—Yes. 

15806, What shares must ho have?—One-tenth of the amount he requires as 
loan. 

15806. One-tenth is the minimum?—^Yes, at present; there is a proposal to 
raise it. 

15807. Have any landholders come forward to lend money on the deben¬ 
tures?—Not to any extent. 

15808. Does the landlord come forward and lend money on the debentures? 
—Not to any extent. 

15809. Have any of them come forward to take shares with a view to bor¬ 
rowing money?-—! have not got a list. But the zamindars have not come 
forward. 

15810. Would you welcome them?—We do not want big landholders. They 
will not he satisfied wuth the amount of loan given by land mortgage banks; 
we have put a limit on individual borrowing. 
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15811. What is the borrowing limit?—It is now Rs. 2,000. 

15812. For individuals or on one particular transaction?—For individuals. 

15813. So much for that scheme. Mr. Hood^ would you care to tell us 
plainly whether in your view it is going to be a success or not?—^It is my 
opinion that it will be a success. 

15814. Do you agree with that, Rao Sahib?—I agree with it. 

15815. Now, on page 606, you say Mr. Hood; ‘‘ Where funds can he 

supplied on a co-oi)erative basis f do not think it necessary to push taccavi 
loans.Would you go so far as to sjiy that in any district where the co¬ 
operative organisation exists loans should not be made except through those 
societies?—No, certainly not. 

15816. You would not go as far as that, Rao Sahib?—No. 

15817. All you say is that it is not necessary to push tacvavi loans. You 
would make them available?—1 would make them available. There is always 
the non-member to be considered ; we cannot pretend to have a monopoly; there 
are many ryots who do not belong to co-operative societies. 

15818. You do not think it would be in the interest of the public generally 
to confine loans in districts where you have a co-operative organisation to 
members of the co-operative societies?—I do not think it necessary at all. 

15819, On page 6()6, you say Mr. Hood; ‘‘ In rural India when there is no 
market for investments, any one with money looks for someone to lend it to, 
on the security of laml.^' On that point, have you any saving societies or 
investment socic^ties at work in the Presidency on a co-operative basis?—^There 
are some. They can, of course, invest in every society. But, it is not in 
every society that they do, 

15820. They can invest by taking more shares?—Both by taking shares and 
by making deposits, but principally in different forms of dejiosits. 

15821. W^’hat forms of deposits do these credit societies offer?—Principally 
savings deposits. 

15822. Savings c’ertificates?—They are on the same lines as the ordinary 
post office savings hank deposits. 

15823. But run entirely by the co-oiierative movement; or do you sell the 
postal savings certificates?—The money is entirely in the eo- 04 >erative move¬ 
ment. 

15824. You are not an agency for collecting deposits for the post office 
system; there is no competition with it?—No; we are not in competition with 
it. 

15825. What interest do you pay on your deposits?—4 to 6 per cent, in the 
Central Urban Banks and 7 per cent, in rural societies. 

15826. On page 607, c‘oming to the very important matter of supervision, 
you give it as your opinion that The formation of societies could be pushed 
much more rapidly than at present and there are practically enough men 
available to do the routine administrative work of a small co-operative society 
but for stability it is necessary to arrange for something more than this.'* 
You are concerned from the point of view, 1 take it, that new growth in this 
movement ought not to be encouraged unless it is reasonably assured that 
the growth is sound that the educational side of the movement proceeds step 
by 8tei> with this growth?—Yes, 

15827. Now I want you to tell the Commission what machinery you have at 
your disposal for measuring the soundness or the want of soundness in your 
primary societies? What touch have you at your headquarters with your 
societies?—Well, in the first place both J and my Joint Registrar are con¬ 
stantly going round on tour inspecting the various types of societies and 
discussing the matter constantly with everybody we meet, who has any con¬ 
nection with the movement. Apart from our own personal touch we have a 
number of officials who go round to inspeijt, that is to say, Deputy Registrars, 
Assistant Registrars and a large number of Inspectors doing supervision and 
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Audit, All these are constantly in touch with the various non-oflSicial bodies 
and individuals. 

15828. And both of you gentlemen feel that you as Joint Registrars have 
an insight into the working of these societies and are really able to judge 
whether they are sound or whether they are not?—^AVe think we can, 

15829. You probably agree with me that these long lists showing the number 
of societies and the amounts lent and so forth are not really very informing 
and are not a very reliable indication of the value of the movement, because the 
value of the movement depends in the mam upon the vigour of the primary 
society, on the way in which the primai’y society is managed and upon the effect 
which the working of that society has on the general mentality of those mem¬ 
bers of the community in which the primary society is constituted? That 
really is the test?—Not only the mentality of the member but even more so, I 
think, his material position. 

15830. At what rate does your primary society lend as a rule to individuals? 
—9| per cent. 

15831. And what is the average rate of interest paid to the ordinary money¬ 
lenders?—12 per cent, is the ordinary rate. 

15832. So that you are about 2i point short of him?—Yes. 

loH33. Do you claim punctual repaviuentr— Yes 

16834. Does he claim punctual repayment *^—To a certain extent of course, 
A good ,wwcar gives a certain amount of grat'e. It depend.s on the reputation 
of the individual who is rejiaying. 

15835. You think the amount of grace which he gives compared with the 
grace that your societies are able to give is fairly represented by 3 per cent, 
difference in the rate?—Yes; otir man can always get an extension of period if 
there is good rea.son for it. 

15836, From the societies ?—Ye.s. 

15837. Perhaps I did not make my Ia*>t rjacslnm pluin. Do you really think 
that your societies make as elastic an arrangement with the man does tho 
iotocar? Is it your view*"—li is a much more elastic arrangement. 

16838. It is sometiine.s claimed that the cultivator prefers borrowing from 
the sowcar rather than from the ('o-operative society because although the 
sowcar charges a few points more of interest be does not expect punctixal 
repayment whereas the society does?—That is because he has got an eye on 
the land of the borrower. 

15839, No doubt he has got his own interest in siglu ?—lie doe^, not insist 
upon repayment if he covets the land of the borrower or >-o long as tho borrower 
is solvent, although he insists upon periodical payment of interest, in some 
cases. 

15840. Do you think there is any danger that credit societies may degene¬ 
rate into agencies for the provision of facile credit?—TJierc is always a certain 
risk of that happening and that is why w^e are trying to organise more and 
more supervision to keep them in the straight and narrow path. 

15841. Is there much borrowing from societies and rc-lcndiiig by members? 
—I do not think so; there was a co-operathe socieiy of moneylenders in 
Gaiijam; I think they re-lent their money. 

15842. How far is it possible for you at headquarters to discover whether 
practices of that sort do in fact exist —Certain cases definitely come to our 
notice. 

16843. What is your system of providing management for your credit 
societies in this Presidency? Is it found from within the village community 
or do you provide it fro'm outside?—We provide it only in the case of very poor 
societies; these are roughly 25 under an Inspector, who goes round and acts as 
father and mother to them and writes up their accounts and generally looks 
after them. They have their own board of management; but 1 do not think 
it does a great deal, 
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15844. How often do your Inspectors get roiund?—In the case of the de¬ 
pressed classes, the societies are under the control of the Labour Department 
and they have got an Inspector for every 25 societies; he goes round and helps 
the secretary in writing up the accounts; but in the case of other societies the 
management is constituted from among the members. 

15845. Entirely?—Entirely, 

15846. Subject only to audit by the auditor under your control?—Subject to 
the auditor and to the supervision of the local Supervising Fnion. 

15847. The whole management is done by the paiichayat?—^Yes, by the 
board of management of the particular society. 

15848. The panchayat of the society? Which really is the managing com¬ 
mittee of the individual society?—Yes. 

15849. What is the organisation? Is the supervising society a co-operative 
organisation?—Yes. it is a society registered under the Act. It consists of a 
number of societies situated within a radius of 7 to 10 miles. Each society 
sends delegates and from among the delegates the board of management of tbe 
union is constituted, 

15850, Supervising Union, is that it?—Supervising Union, we caH it. 

15861. Have those unions any funds of their own?—The societies contri¬ 
bute towards the cost of the union. 

15852. In proportion to their membership —In proportion to the working 
capital. The financing hanks also contribute. 

15853. Let us assume that a new society amongst persons other than de¬ 
pressed classes is being formed; where does the initiative come from, the local 
Supervising Union?—Yes, it is supposed to. 

16864. Supposed to?—Generally it does. 

16855. I suppose that those Supervising Unions can in every case provide a 
thoroughly competent person to give advice to a group of villagers who wish 
to form a society?—Most of them can. 

1585(5. It seems to me to be an important point. What is the calibre of the 
advice which these Supervising Unions can give?—The men who are actually 
giving advice are very largely Supervisors on about Es. 30 a month. I’hey 
have had a certain amount of training, nothing very methodical, but many ci 
them have had a good deal of experience. I do not think, taken as a whole, 
they are as well up in the theory or the literature of the movement as tliey 
ou^t to l>e, but the bulk of them I think have a fair practical knowledge and 
% reasonable amount of common sense at the back of it. 

15857. Mr, Kamai: Have you a training class for training these men?—Not 
running the whole time; training courses are arranged occasionally. 

15858. Tht Chairman: Very well, it is the expert from the local Supervising 
Union who proceeds to the village; J suppose ho shows them how to start their 
hooks and gives them some good advice; then he disappears?—^Yes. 

15859. Now is it your experience that an educated cultivator who has had 
perhaps half a day’s advice from the representative of a Supervising Union 
can take over a society and run it satisfactorily?—He visits the society 
frequently. 

15860. Does the re])resentative of the Supervising Union get to the society 
often?—Yes, he is supposed to come every month, but in any case he goes there 
every two months. 

15861. 1 suppose they get their books upside dowm, but the Supervisor puts 
them right; they learn by experience?—The primary society, just w^hen it is 
started, has very little in the way of books, 

15862. But the true spirit and ideal of co-operation is not a thing tvhich 
people learn in half a day ?—I am referring to the account books of the society. 

16863. But, on the other side, it appears to me that it is far more important 
that there should l>e a genuine grasp and understanding of what co-operation 
means. Is any attempt made to teach them that?—Yes. 
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15864. How?—Not very methodically at present. The Provincial Union is 
arranging classes, and every year they last for 3 months. In the Chingleput 
district there are 36 centres where the panchayatdars of 10 societies assemble, 
and they are given a course of training and instruction with regard to their 
duties and general propaganda. 

15865. When was it started?—Last year. 

15866. Do you think that has begun to filter down to the societies?—^The 
panchayatdars and members of societies assemble in convenient centres and get 
direct instruction. 

15867. Are they proceeding on any particular text-books or literature?— 
There are certain subjects. 

15868. Is there any syllabus or guide?—There is a syllabus. 

15869. Is it in English or vernacular?—It is in the vernacular. 

15870. How long is it? Is it a big document—It is a small thing. 

15871. Could you let us have a translation of it?—1 will send one; we have 
not got one with us at the moment. 

15872. I should be very interested to see it, if you could P—Yes. 

15873. From your experience of credit societies you say that lack of 
su^rvision is the reason why frauds are increasing. Would you develop that 
point a little in relation to what you have been saying about supervision?— 
The ryots have not got to the stage when they will repay debts without a 
fair amount of badgering, and the more the movement grows the less attention 
we are able to give to each individual society by way of supervision. 

15874. Should not your supervising machine grow step by step with the 
Clumber of your societies?—It ought to grow in relation to the number of 
societies, but the machine at present consists of two halves; one is the official, 
which is more or less rigidly fixed; the other is the non-ofiicial Supervising 
Union with their supervisors, which is developing at a fair pace, but I do not 
think it has developed quite fast enough to provide for the additional super¬ 
vision of its share of assistance, and also to make up for the fact that the 
Government share of the supervision is gradually decTeasing. 

15875. Why is the Government share of the supervision gradually decreas¬ 
ing?—Because the staff is fixed, and the movement is increasing. 

15876. In proportion, it is decreasing?—^Yes* 

15877. Would you suggest that Government should increase the subsidy 
which it gives towards the movement in proportion to its increase?—That is 
what it amounts to. 

15878. Would you suggest that Government should contribute towards the 
supervision of the movement in proportion to the increase of the movement, 
or would you suggest that the supervision be provided and paid for by the 
movement itself as it grows?—It is of course very desirable that it should pay 
for its own sui)ervision. 

15879. Have you any plan to bring that about?—If the present tendency 
continues, we shall soon be faced with a situation where non-official super¬ 
vision has simply got to do it. 

15880. T find it a little difficult to fit in this statement about the inadequacy 
of supervision with what you, Mr, Hood, and you Rao Sahib describe as the 
machinery by which supervision is provided. You both appear to think that 
the supervision provided by these unions is on the whole satisfactory. I 
understand that these Supervising Unions are capable of infinite expansion as 
the movement grows; are they not ?—Theoretically they are, but the difficulty 
is always to find the men who will take the trouble to go round, and do the 
work. The paid Supervisor does a certain amount of it, hut the union has 
not to have an army ef honorary workers. Many of the honorary workers do 
a great deal of very useful work, but others do not do much. 

15881. What class in the community provides those honorary workers, as a 
rule?—^The agricultural and professional classes. 
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15882. Dq^s the bar provide any P—^Yes, there are lota of vakils in the move¬ 
ment. The Joint Registrar corrects me; he objects to my saying that there 
are many of the professional classes; he would prefer to say that there are 
a few of them in the Supervising Unions. 

16883. In your experience, Rao Sahib, which class provides such people?— 
The ryots th^selves. 

15884. The ryots do it?—Yes. 

16885. In this Presidency, you have not had a strong movement in the 
professional classes?—In the urban areas there is, but in the rural areaa 
societies have been formed by the agriculturists. 

15886. Is there no sign of any young men in the urban districts coming 
forward to work for the public in this way?—They do. 

15887, Are there many of them ?—Yes. 

15888. Are they satisfactory when they do come forward?—^They are gene¬ 
rally full of ideas. 

15889. You want hard work more than ideas ?—^We want chiefly hard work. 

15890. It is not always the same thing; is it?—No, it is not. 

15891. Would you agree with me that a certain proportion of these overdue 
debts owing to societies by members must be accepted as an indication that 
long-term credit is not available rather than that members are disinclined to* 
pay their debts?—That is, undoubtedly so. 

15892. How far, do you think, that is true?—It is almost impossible to say. 

15893. Let me put it in another way. Do you think, there is a strong gene¬ 
ral denuuKl for long-term credit? A great deal is talked about it?—I should 
say so. 

15894. And do you agree with that, Rao Sahib?—T agree. 

15895. For what purposes, in the main?—Payment of prior debts. 

15896. Bather than for carrying out improvements?—Also for improving 
the land, sinking wells, and so on; our acwmnts sirow that 45 per cent, of the* 
loans are given for payment of prior debts. 

15897, Take the average cultivator who has got a large existing debt, which 
has l>een af'cumulating at compound interest, is it really within the scope of 
any water-tight financial scheme to flnance that debt for the ryot, or must 
there be some subsidy direct or indirect? That depends, I take it, on the 
extent of the debt in relation to the ryot’s paying capacity?—Yes. 

15898. In any community, would it be true to say that there are a large 
proportion of cultivators, who are so deep in debt as to make it almost im¬ 
possible to extricate them withoi^t some outside help? Do you think that 
would be true?—1 do not think, it would be entirely true as a general state¬ 
ment, but it is very difficult to say, because, we have no very reliable figures of 
tlie expenditure and the debt. 

15899. That is what I was waiting for. Do you not think that before all 
these schemes are floated it might be well to find out what, in fact, is the 
position ?—The difficulty is to find it out. 

16900. You do not know any means by which you can discover the extent of 
the debt?—No. 

15901. Have you even found out what the mortgage is, which is registered.^ 
—It is not all regist^ed. 

15902. The mortgage debt is not always registered?—The repayment is not 
registered. The actual debt is registered, but unless you know the repayments 
you do not know where you are, ^ 

15903. I understand the original mortgage debt is registered on a stamped 
document, but the difficulty is to discover how far repayment has taken place; 
is that correct?—Quite so, 
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35904. That is not an insurmountable difficulty ?—'We could find it out. If 
we had a man on special duty and he sat down for a months he would 
probably be able to let us have a fair idea of the various debts in a small area. 

15905. I want your view about this, because it strikes me as important: 
Do you think it is really a business like proceeding to start co-operative societies 
and laiidmortgage banks and the rest of it, in order to relieve the indebtedness 
of the riiral community, l)efore you discover what that indebtedness is, or do 
you think that a firm effort ought to be made to assess the position as soon as 
possible?—We know that they have very considerable debts though we do not 
know precisely to what extent. 

15906. So that, in answer to my question whether an important proportion 
of the cultivators in any district are so deeply in debt as to make it perfectly 
hopeless to attempt to extricate them, you can only say that you do not know 
the facts?—^We do not know the facts in groat detail; I do not think anybody 
does. 

35907. On page 609, under the head of * Purchase societies,^ you are talk¬ 
ing about purchase of domestic requirements. I want to be perfectly certain 
what society you are thinking of. Are you thinking of the ordinary retail 
co-operative society such as you are accustomed to see in industrial areas in 
lireat Britain?—^Yes. 

15908. Retail societies?—^Liko retail stores in England. 

15909. Supposed to sell only to members, but, in fact, quite willing to sell to 
the public?—Yes, quite so, 

15910. And paying dividends at the end of the year out of the profits?— 
That is so. 

15911. As a beginning, in this country it might be feasible to purchase 
certain necessities on a co-operative basis, so as to take the advantage of a 
large order, without undergoing any of the risks of retail trading; might it 
not ?—^Yes, but it means grafting that work on to a co-operative credit society 
practically. 

15912. Do you advocate multiple purpose societies ?—We do not like that. 

15913. Would you rather have a single purpose society?—Yes. 

15914. Then the next type of society you mention is the ordinary purchasing 
society?—Our purchase societies do not sell to non-raeml>er6. There is a restric¬ 
tion that if any society wants to sell to non-meinl>erH, it should get the sanction 
of the Government. 

15915. That is the law?—That is the custom, not the law. The by-law’s say 
that. 

15916. In paragraph B. on page 609 in dealing with the purchase of agricul¬ 
tural requirements, you are not thinking of a society which purchases stock 
and takes the risk of trading, you are thinking of a society which buys 
collectively to meet the requirements of its members. Is that the idea ? That 
iji’ a different thing you see?—I do not refer specifically to the point. Some 
of them do carry stock and some of them do not, 

15917. Some of them do trading, do they?—Yes. Some of these societies 
carry a certain stock and also deal in agricultural retiuirements. 

15918, Do those purchasing societies which carry a stock all sell at cost 
price f —They sell at cost price phis enough to cover working charges. 

15919. Have you laid it down definitely that multiple purpose societies are 
not advisable.^—I know of no specific place where that fact has been stated. 
The by-laws do not permit other kinds of work. The credit society cannot do 
any work except as an agent of the members. 

15920. Except as agent of whom P—If a credit society wants to buy stores, it 
should have an indent ^ecifically received from the member. 

15921. It takes no trading risk?—No. The bydaws distinctly say that the 
society should not undergo any risk. 

15922. Do I understand that the purchasing societies as such are sometimes 
coiiducted merely as agencies charging working expenses and sometimes as 
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trading concerns^ carrying the stock and willing to sell to members as they 
require their goods?—They do purchase stores but do no other work. 

15923. No other work at all?—No. 

15924. I want to turn to the tables on page 610 showing the agricultural 
requisites that have been bought. J notice that in the year 1919-20 purchase 
of ploughs, etc., shows a rise from zero to Rs. 12,955. The societies have also 
purchased Rs, 37,659 worth of manure and Rs. 59,157 worth of cjittle food. 
How many societies did that business?—^There will be about 100 societies. The 
number varies from year to year. Generally, credit .societies do the work, 

15925. I am only trying to get from you information as to how it comes 
about that you go from ap])arently zero to what are important increases in one 
year?—Intensive propaganda work was done from that year, i.e., from 1919. 
There were a few transactions before, but they were not noted in any of the 
account books of the societies. 

15926. You rise from zero to the figures I have mentioned, in one year. 
Then there was a very considerable fall as regards the ploughs sold in 19^-23, 
and the figures for 1925-26 ai'e in some cases higher and in some cases lower 
than in 1920. I should like either of yon to offer some explanation. It is 
rather curious? There was a very big development all round in the year 1919- 
20. Hut nothing since?—Still the work is there. In 1924-25 it was Rs. 28,000 
and in 1925-26 it was 15,000. But sometimes eredit societies do the work and 
sometimes they do not. 

15927. T am afraid 1 am not rpiite getting to my point. You say you havo 
been worki?ig all the six years from 1919 to 1925 and yc»u have been able, by 
propaganda work, to increase the sale from zero to Rs. 12,000 odd in one year. 
Yet. in 1926 you have only succeeded. I should say, in barely maintaining the 
average. Could you not liave gone on increasing the sale by further propa¬ 
ganda ‘"--I cannot say exactly wliat the causes are for certain, there is a certain 
increase at first and subsequently it is stationary. 

15928. Tt is rather curious, is it not?—Ye.s. it is curious. 

15929. Sii Thomas Mhhlleion: Was there the same agricultural prosperity 
in these years? The same intensive propaganda, the same money available, 
et«‘,, as in 1920.^—Some of those years were very nearly verging on famino 
years. 

The last two years were not year.s of scarcity. There has been a heavy drop 
in the years of scarcity. 

The Chairman : In 1924-25 it was Rjb. 27,896 against only Rs. 12,955 in 1920. 

Sir Thomas MitltUelon: I say the total expenditure has risen. 

15930. The CHiairman: Bo, you cannot offer any explanation? Nor can 
you, Rao Sahib?—It is only in 1920 that credit societies were i^ermitted to 
purchase as agents of members. Before that the work was done but the reason 
wdiy there are no figures from 1904 to 1920 is that credit societies did not do 
the work in those years. Intensive propaganda work was done only in 1919-20. 

15931. Then it stopped?—The department stopped work. Later, much of 
the work was not done by the departmental staff but by the union staff, 

I think you make a careful appreciation of these figures Tvhich are very 
interesting. I have not examined them myself, but according to Sir Thomas 
Middleton they vary in the aggregate expenditure more or less with the 
prosperity or failure of the season, etc., but in certain instances, like the 
ploughs, there is a reversing of that relationship. I think some attempt to 
explain that position might be rather valuable? .... 

Dewan Bahadur Baghavayifu: The scarcity does not exist all over the 
Presidency, but only in a few places. That does not, I think, account for the 
variation in the purchase, • 

15932. The Chairman: Yes, 1 understand. Now on page 611 you give a list 
of the names of important societies. J am asking you how it comes about that 
you do not mention agricultural and industrial societies which, another witness 
told us, had r©ceive<l advances of Rs. 18,600 under the State Aid to Industries 
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Act P—One sudh society is concerned witb riee»milling and decortication of 
jground-niit. These are societies which sell agricultural products. The Kalla- 
Icurichi society is not such a society, 

15933. Is that a manufacturing society?—That is on page 615. 

15934. Yes. T shall come to ft. On page 615, some agricultural and indus¬ 
trial societies are mentioned in the statement showing the activities of the 
.agricultural industrial societies in the Presidency. What I want to know from 
you is whether any of these societies receive grants under the State Aid to 
Industries Act?—^The application from the Tindivanam society is now pending, 
but there has been no other grant under the State Aid to Industries Act. 

15935. Were you consulted before that grant was given to the Kallakuriehi 
society?—Yes. It was done at our instance. It was recommended by the 
Hegistrar. 

15936. Are you considering the possibility of encouraging other manufac¬ 
turing societies by grants of that nature?—Yes. Whore necessary, in the ordi¬ 
nary course they are given Government subsidies. 

15937. To go hack for a moment to the selling societies. Are they proving 
a success on the whole?—I think I might say that they are a success. Very 
few of them, comparatively, in the Presidency, are not working properly. 

15938. Would you tell the Commission on what basis they pay their mem¬ 
bers for the produce which they sell. You know the alternative, T take it, 
either they pay the market price when the crop is brought to the godown, or 
they may pay, say, 60 per cent of the estimated market i)rice and the remainder 
after the sale has taken place. You refer to the selling societies at page 611, 
do you?—Yes, they do nort sell on their own responsibility now. They give an 
advance of 50 to 60 per e'en! of the market value of the ]>roduce and after the 
sale is effected they make over the balance of the sale-proceeds. 

15939. Now is the sale by individual lots according to the bulk which is 
brought in by members or is the material IHilked and sold?—(lenerally indi¬ 
vidual lots; there is no bulking or grading. 

15940. Is it not one of the principal advantages of selling on a co-operative 
basis that it gives you an opportunity of bulking and grading and claiming a 
higher pricje?—It is not prevalent in this country. The biggest rise in price 
so far as the ryot is concerned is between the harvest and the marketing. 

15941. 1 do not quite see that that applies to the question ; perhaps you will 
toll me how it does?—The advantage to be gained by a co-operative sale is that 
if he can get his crop to a godown and sell it himself to a fairly big mer¬ 
chant instead of selling it to the village .sotcrar, he reaps a very considerable 
.advantage. 

15942. I agree; but if he could reap a still further advantage by bulking 
and selling the produce, why do you not allow him to do it?—But it is not so 
■great an advantage. 

15943. But it would he dn additional advantage?—Yes; it would be an 
additional advantage. 

15944. Are you investigating the question of consolidating fragmented 
holdings by co-operative societies ad hoc? —We have made some enquiries on 
the subject. 

15945. And what conclusions have you arrived at ?—The general conclusion 
was that there was no demand for anything of this sort and that the formation 
of any such societies would involve an amount of time and labour out of all 
proportion to the results we could expect. 

15946. You do not think that you might select a village where co-operation 
has really earned a good name and which is more or less convenient for visits 
from yourself and other*^officials, and there try a small scale experiment?— 
’To consolidate holdings? 

16947. Yes; that has not been considered?—It was considered. 

15948. It was considered?—It was considered, but nothing has been done; 
iihere is not the same interest in the thing here. 
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15949. Is fragmentation of holdings an iiiiportant problem in this Presi¬ 
dency?—Yes; I think it is an important problem. 

X5950. Would it be a very important contribution to the welfare of the agri¬ 
cultural community if by co-operative means you could induce consolidation of 
fragmented holdings?—^There would he some advantage if it could be done. 

15951. One or two general questions; are you borrowing from sources other 
than the land mortgage l^anks? Are you bfUTowing from the district banks at 
all?—We have a cash credit from the Imperial Bank; that is used for short¬ 
term loans. 

15952, Is that an important part of your business? Whiit is the extent 
approximately of that cash credit?—Roughly 60 lakhs. 

15953. The Baja of Varlahlmcdi: You say your staff is rather insufl&cient for 
preliminary enquiries. Do you get the required help from the village j)au- 
chayats and Taluk Development l»odies?—^There are no Talnk Development 
bodies so far as 1 know; there are Tahik Boards and we get no assistance from 
them. 

15954. Would you welcome it from the village panchayats?—1 do not think 
\U' should he very keen ahoni it. 

15955. For enquiries with regard to status of iiiemhers and .so on would 
not tl)ey he helpful to yon?—It would he possible for them to give us some 
assistaiu'c; but 1 doubt if that uould he of very much practical help to us. 

]595t). AVc have been told that Secretaries of societies have been making use 
of tlu^^c iiimls tor their own i>rivate use; uoidd it not he better if Directors of 
sooieti.es were allowed tt) check balances periodically instead of waiting ior 
Auditors?—Yon niejm the ])anchayatdars? 

15957. Yc^?—They are ctniiiK-umt to che<k the dealings at any lime. The 
Secretary or the President keeps the (ash balance. Any other panchayatdar 
'•an ask lor tlie prodnctieii of cash balances. 

15958. But 1 believe the\ say they will only produce to Inspcelors and 
Auditors?—That is because the juirticndar pancbaxatclar may not be competent 
to assert his nght. 

15959, But there is a provision in the rule.s to that effect?—Yos; the pan- 
ciuiyat is res[)onsibl(‘ for the managenuuit; keeping the cash balance is one of 
the items of the managoniont; the panchayatilar can ask for the production 
ot the cash balance from the IriecTetary or the Pr«*sident w^hoever keeps it. 

15960. Y(ju say with regard to htnavt loans, that some iiortiou goes to the 
pockets ot the Tahsildars and llcvtuinc lns}>ectors. Are not auy preventive 
measures enforced?—The only pre\entive measure is that if the Tobsildar is 
caught, I presume he gets dismis>.cd. 

16961. But does the department insist upon any security being provided 
and the forfeiture of setnirity when maliiractices are discovered?—No; T do 
not think that is practicable. 

16962. Do not important people like Tahsildars provide security?—No; no 
cash security. 

15963. Sir James MacKtnna: Mr. Hood, 1 should just like to have an out¬ 
line of the organisation of the co-operative movement in this Presidency start¬ 
ing at the top downwards?—Official and non-official? 

15964. Yes, official to begin with?—There is a Registrtp and a Joint-Regis¬ 
trar with their office in Madras. The Presidency is divided up into eight 
Deputy Registrars’ circles, the Deputy Registrar being principally in charge 
of non-credit work. Further, the Presidency is divided into 24 districts each 
in charge of an Assistant Registrar. 

16965. Is any district still untouched?—No; we cover ^he whole Presidency. 
There is then a staff of Inspectors under the A.ssistant and Deputy Registrars. 

15966. These are all Governraeni officials?—Yes. 

15967. Does that compiise the whole of the official organisation ?—Inspectors 
and clerks are the end of the official organisation. 
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15968. Then the non-^cial organisation?—^The non-official organisation ia 
not quite complete. I should prefer to start at the bottom: There is the 
primaiy village society consisting of the individual members; they are 
collected by 30s, 40s and SOs into Supervising Unions which are under the 
control of the primary societies and at the some time control the primary 
societies and supervise them. The Supervising Unions are again combined 
into District Federations. That organisation is not quite complete; there are 
still 3 or 4 districts which have not got their federations. At the top there 
is the Provincial Union; that is the supervision side of it. The finance side 
is again independent. 

15969. Is the audit done by Government agency or by non-official agency ?— 
That is done principally by Government agency. 

15970. Who does the audit of primary credit societies?—That is done almost 
entirely by the Government Inspectors. 

15971. Do you think that official audit is desirable?—I think the Registrar 
is responsible for it under the Act. 

15972. I know that, but do you think it ought to be done officially right 
through?—He cannot very well be responsible for it if it is not. 

15973. Then as to your banking scheme, you have what you call the Madras 
Central Urban Bank and a large number of district Central Banks?—Yes. 

15974. Is the Madras Central Urban Bank the apex bank?—Yes. 

15975. The Provincial Bank?—^Yes. 

15976. What is the process of financing downwards? How do the funds 
percolate down.?^—The apex bank gets money from various sources and simply 
lends to the district Central Banks on their application. 

15977. Without any reference to the Registrar in the case of the district 
Central Banks?—An application goes to the Registrar and anotFier application 
goes direct to the hank who disf'uss the matter and generally wait ior my 
recommendation l>efore coming to any final decision on any particular loan. 

15978. On any particular loan to any particular baiik.^—Y"es. 

15979. Is there any Government money in the C’entral Urban Bank?—None. 

15980. It is all outside.^—Yes. 

15981. Has the apex Bank any power of inspection of the method in which 
the funds of the Central Banks are applied?—No. 

15982. Have the District Central Banks any power of inspection or control 
over the money lent to credit societies?—Generally no. They look to the local 
unions for supervision but in practice there is practically none. 

15983, Can the Registrar intervene to stop a Joan from a district Central 
Bank to a credit society or group of credit societies which he thinks is not 
worthy of receiving a loan, or is the district Central Bank practically in¬ 
dependent in the matter of loans?—^They are practically independent in the 
matter of the loans they give. If we found that there was a probability of 
giving the loans carelessly, we should write to the Central Bank and advise 
them. We give them copies of audit reports so that they may know how their 
sccieties stand and if we gave advice of that sort I have no doubt it would be 
taken. 

15984. You had no complaints from the Apex hank or from the district 
Central Banks as to the misapplication of their funds or as to unsatisfactory 
loans, given to subordinate societies?—^No, exc^ept occasionally we get com¬ 
plaints of defalcation and delays in repayment and things of that sort, 

15985. Is there any Government money in the movement at all in the 
Madras Presidency?—There is a loan under ihe State 4^id to Industries Act 
to one society. 

15986. That is a special thing —There is a Government backing of building 
societies; all that money comes from the Government; loans to depressed classes 
ftie lent by Government; they also take np debentures in the land mortgage 
Imnks and there is cattle insurance. 
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169S7. Oovemttieiit takes up the debentures?—Yes. 

15988. What about land mortgage banks? They are not run under the 
ordinary Co-operative Credit Act; therefore where is the capital fcr the land 
mortgage banjks coming from ?—There is the ryot, 

16989, All the capital?—They float del>entures. 

16990. The debentures are taken up by Government?—^Yes; not the whole, 
but half of it, subject to a maximum of half a lakh each for four banks. 

16991. How many land mortgage banks have you?—Nominally six. 

16992. I think you told the Chairman that the limit of loan was only 
Re. 2,000?—Yes. 

16998. In the case of these land mortgage banks, do you make a thorough 
scrutiny of the security, the encumbrances of the land at all?—^Yes, I think 
that is what is hanging it up to a certain extent: the necessity for making 
as careful scrutiny as we can. 

16994. Do you think you are going to make any contribution to the vast 
problem by what T might call slightly glorified ordinary co-operative credit 
societies? Do you think that a maximum loan of Rs. 2,000 is going to have 
an appreciable effect at all on agricultural indebtedness?—It will touch all 
the individuals whose indebtedness is less than Rs. 2,000; there must l)e a very 
large number of them. We do not jiropose to restrict it to that amount for 
all the time. It is only a preliminary restriction, so that the small amount of 
money we get in the first instance shall not go to two or three individuals. 

15995. You are merely at the experimental stage?—Yes. 

You intend to work up to a bigger scheme when you make sure of 
your foundations?—We hope to work up to a very big scheme. 

15997. The Chairman : Do you have cheek audits on the accounts of primary 
-societies carried out by your own officers here and there from time to time?— 
Yes. 

16998. Mi\ Calvert: We call it a super-audit?—We call it a test audit. 

1591>9. The (chairman: What do those test audits show?—Any discrepancies 
jn the original audit. The original audit seems to be correct in most cases and 
no mistakes are seen. 

IhOOO. Who carries out the test audits?—The senior Inspector; the audit 
is done by a junior Inspector and the tost audit is made by a senior Inspector 
or the As^iKtant Registrar. 

Where does the junior Inspector come in this hierarchy which 
Mr. Hood descrihe<l to Sir James MaoKenna?—He comes under ‘‘Inspectors 
and Clerks,’" 

l(i002. That is not a test audit, is it?—The Inspector does the original 
audit; the senior Inspector does the test audit. 

16(103. Where does the senior Inspector come in this hierarchy?—He is in 
a higher grade of the same category. 

16004. But you have no trained auditor atta<*hed to your own office whom 
you can send out from time to time to the primary societies to go through 
their books and see how things are standing?—No, we have no trained auditor 
in my office that I send out; every district has a senior Inspector. 

16005. Attached to the district?—Yes. 

16006. And that is the highest ofiicer who ever carries out the audit?— 
Above him there is the Assistant Registrar who is in cb.nrge of the district. 

16007. Does the Assistant Registrar in charge of the district ever sees the 
books himself?—He goes to the societies and sees the books. 

16008. He sees them all?—Yes. • 

16009. He is the highest officer who sees the books; is he P—We ourselves do 
inspect individual societies. 

16010. You see them yourselves?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

And you look at the books, that is a test audit? 
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16011, Sir James MacKenna: Coiitniuing tho question of audit raised by 
tbe Chairman, who does the audit of the Central Banks and the Madras Central 
Urban Bank?—^The Central Banks are audited by the Assistant Registrar. 

16012. Who does the audit of the Madras Central Urban Bank?—That is 
done by a certified auditor. 

IGOld. 1 think you will agree, Mr. Hood, that when you come to your 
larger land mortgage banks you will have to put up a machinery for the very 
careful investigation of encumbrances on the land?—^That is one of the cliief 
things we have to do now. 

16014. Yes, on a small scale now, when your limit is only a couple of 
thousands. It will be quite a serious thing with higher limits. Burma has 
been contemplating land mortgage banks on a big scale, and we have been held 
up by tremendous and insuperable difficulties regarding the valuation and 
examination of titles of the land on which you propose to ask the public to 
take debentures?—That is our experience. 

So that any experience you have may be of great help to Burma. 

16015. Professor Gangulee: In reply to the Chairman you said you had no 
knowledge of the extent of indebtedne.ss in the Presidency?—1 d(> not know 
what the extent is, 

16016. Ho you think the re-settlement reports of different districts may be 
of some use to you? Y^on have such reports available for Tan jure and other 
districts ?—Yes; they might be of use. 

10017. T find they contain Some useful information with regard to the 
indebtedues.s of the peasantry, although the size ot the holdings is not shown 
there. You have no knowledge of the extent of indebted ness. Before you 
form a society do you undertake aiij* preliminar\' survey of any >sort with 
regard to the people and with regard to the kind of cultivation?—There is a 
property survey. 

10018. Who undertakes the preliminary survey?-“The ofiicer organising the 
society, 

16019. And he submits that survey t(* yon?—U uould go to the Assistant 
Registrar in the first place. 

10020. I want to be quite (dear in m\ mind lion \ou organise these societies. 
You hav'e first a iiroliminary survey with regard to tho people, their occupa¬ 
tion and so on : then that survey reported to whom, the Kegistrar or the 
Assistant Begirtrar.^— To the A.ssi.stant Registrar. 

16021. Then what iiappons?—He scrutinise.s the report, and if he thinks 
the society can he registered, he sends it on to the Dtquity Registrar. 

16022. And tiieii?—The Deputy Registrar regi.ster.s it. 

16028. And the final sanction ?—It doe.>, not come to the Registrar, except 
it be fur a society of the special tyjie when the Registrar’s sanction is necessary. 

16024. Please turn to Mr. Gray's Repoit, page 5. I have a little difficulty 
in understanding the table.* 1 have not been able to understand what you 
actually mean by short-term money and long-term money. You find the last 
column “paying off prior debts, Rs. 3,51,59,089’'; are these short-term 
loans?—These are long-term loans. 

16025. Let us see the first column “Cultivation.” Is that short-term''^— 

Yes. 

16026. Then, “Purchase of cattle”?—^That is a long-term loan. 

16027. “Payment of kut”? —That is short-term. 

16028. “Improvement of land ”.^-Long-term. 

16029. “ Purchase^of raw materials for industries”?—^Short-term. 

36080. “ Trade,” “ Education ” and all that column is long-term. I 
suppose?—“Trade” is partly long-term and partly short-term. 

16081. “Purchase of land”—Long-term. 


* Vide Appendix T1 on pages 072 (n) and 672 (h), 
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16032. ** Food and other necessaries of life ” P—Short-term. 

16033. So that in that list yon hnd a mixture of short and lo:^-term loana^ 
but a great deal of it is long-term?—Yes, long-term not exceeding live years. 
Under the present circumstances we cannot give loans for more than five years. 

16034. These loans are for paying off prior debts?—Formerly loans were 
given up to 10 years; the peri^ was reduced to 6; and it has now been ex¬ 
tended to 7 years. 

16035. Would you call that long-term credit?—Yes. 

16036. In view of this, I do not understand Mr. Hood’s remark ** 1 consi¬ 
der that the problem of providing short-term money to cultivators has largely 
been solved.” In this table I find that long-term credit predominates?— 
That does not alter the fact that we have got more money at present than we 
can lend for short-term purposes. 

16037. I follow that, in this list you have lent Rs. 3,61,00,000 on long-term 
credit?—Yes, but it is not nearly long enough. 

16038, One of you (Mr. Hood) says: ”The problem of providing short-term 
money to cultivators has been largely solved.” The Joint Registrar (Rao 
Sahib Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar) says: ‘‘It is only when a solution is found 
to oiitain money to pay off his prior debts, that he will be free to borrow from 
his society for all his short-term needs. The Rao Sahib places the import¬ 
ance of long-term credit before short-term credit, whereas Mr. Hood seems 
to be'* of a difl’eroni opinion?— {Mr. Hood): “ the problem of providing short 
money to cultivators has been largely solved ” means we have got far more 
short-term money than we can use at present. 

16039, As I understand the Rao Sahib, he wants to get rid of the prior 
debt?—Yes. , 

16040. Whicli you cannot get rid of unless you take recourse to long-term 
credit?— {lino SaMb Deivasikhamani Mudaliyar): I agree. 

16041. Where is tben the success of your short-term loans?—(Mr. Hood) It 
does not alter the fact that we have been provided with a larger amount of 
short-term money than we can use at present. (Rao Sahib Deivasikhamani 
Mudaliyar): They could have borrowed much more than Rs. 1,60,00,000 for 
short-term piirpo.ses if their prior debts had been wiped out. That is what 
I mean. 

The Chairman: It is rather difficult to see what vou actually mean by 
short-term credit and long-term credit. 

16042. What is your classification?—One year is short-term. 

16043. Two to five years, long-term?—Two years can be termed short. One 
year up to the next harvest is short-term. I am afraid there is a certain 
amount of confusion arising from the fact that although we regard five years 
as long-term, long-term in respect of land mortgage banks would bo 50 to 
100 years, 

16044. I understand, the explanation is not that you were preening your¬ 
selves on your success having in fact lent all the money on short-term loans, 
which are liquid but that you had no difficulty in finding cash to finance such 
short-term loans as you can arrange?—We can provide a great deal more than 
we can arrange. 

16045. Professor Gangulee: You must satisfy the requirements of paying 
prior debts, cattle improvement and so on for which you need long-term 
credit; unless you satisfy those requirements short-term credit is not of much 
use?—No, I cannot agree with that. 

16046. I think it is necessary to make it clear. Surely it is not suggested 
that there is not an enormous field for the expansion of short-term credit on 
a co-operative basis outside such short-term demands lis would flow from a 
settlement of long-term debts?—I think there is still an enormous field for 
purely short-term loans. 

16047. As things stand to-day?—As things stand to-day and it is that short¬ 
term credit that we want to develop to take up the money. 
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16048. It has not bcsen solved? You say the problem has been solved?— 
What I have said is that we can at present^ and apparently there is no reason 
why we should not go on doing it, get more money to lend out for purely 
short-term purposes than we can hnd an outlet for. 

16049. How long does it take under the present procedure for a member to 
obtain a loan from a society? What is the procedure?—^He has to go to the 
Secretary of his society and put in an application, the Secretary has to get 
the sanction of the panchayat; the application has to be sent to the bank and 
to the Supervising Union; the Supervising Union has to recommend the loan, 
the Central Bank has to pass it, and then the cash has to come back. 

16050. Will you kindly give us an idea of the time.?^—^Anything from tS or 4 
days to a month; 2 months is the maximum. 

16051. Does it take a month for short-term credit? Suppose a man may 
want to buy seed for sowing?—There are other methods. The society sends a 
forecast and executes a bond in advance in certain areas, and they draw the 
money. 

16052. Is the forecasting system common?—Not very common, but it obtains 
in certain areas; the developed unions do that. 

16053. A month’s delay in the case of a short-term loan is rather a serious 
delay; do you not think so?—It is rather serious, but on the other hand, he 
generally knows sometime in advance what his requirements are. 

16054. Do you think co-operative societies can largely be employed in con¬ 
nection with the grant of tacravi loans?—It dex)ends on how much money 
Government is prepared to put down in tareavi loans. 

16055. It is not a question so much of money as of organisation. Could 
a co-operative society, as an organised body, undertake to do that?—It could 
do it; it could be done. 

16056. Do you know whether this has been tried anywhere else in India?—I 
understand it has been done in Bombay. 

16057. With regard to the sanctioning of loans, which is the authority with 
Tvhom the final sanction rests?—It rests with the bank that gives the money. 

16058. With regard to management of societies, what sort of men constitute 
the committee of management? Are they educated enough to understand co¬ 
operative i)riiiciples ?—Jn the urban societies they certainly are. 

16059. J am referring to rural agricultural societies?—Apart from the 
dex)ressed classes, in the rural agricultural socities, there is generally a 
panchayat of men sufficiently educated to understand what they are doing; 
they are able to read books. 

16060. Yon do not think that want of education is a handicap in the 
management of these committees, and you do not fc^el that want of education, 
on the part of these members is a handicap to the development of the co- 
oi>erative spirit?—I do not think that alone is much of a handicap. 

16061. You do not feel it would be a handicap to the spread of the move¬ 
ment?—Generally, if the members are educated, they can better control the 
panchayat. 

16062. I am talking about the members who are appointed as a committee 
of management; do you find that the lack of education in them is a handicap ? 
—No, I think on the whole they are sufficiently educated to do the work they 
are required to do in the villages. 

16063. How far is non-credit co-operative organisation expanding in this 
V»* 08 idency P —I think it is expanding very slowly; I have no means of measur¬ 
ing it. 

16064. I understand that the duties of Deputy Eegistrars are chiefly to 
encourage the formation of non-credit societies; is that right?—^The general 
control of the movement in their areas is in their hands. The object was to 
provide for special attention to non-credit sooieHes, undoubtedly. 

16065. You have 9 Deputy Registrars employed for the purpose?—'No, 8. 
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16066. On page 613 of your note there is a table with regard to the 
tra^otions of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union. I find that the whole trans* 
action did not exceed Ks. 9^000, which is given in the 4th column ^ Value if 
sold at the village market at the harvest time/ What is the basis of this 
organisation of the Orthanad Crop Loan Union?—It is a co-operative society 
with a share capital which has built godowns for itself, the object lieing to 
receive the ryots^ agricultural produce into the godown at the harvest, to give 
advances on that up to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent, of its value and enable 
the ryot to hold his crop in that godown until he sells it. 

16067. Mi\ Calvert: Who sells it?—^The ryot, not the union; at present 
there is no attempt at joint sale of produce. 

16068, How does the union cover its expenses?—By rents and interest on 
loans. 

16069. Professor Gangulee : According to the table on page 615 of your note, 
in the Tanjore district you have the Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial 
Society; is it a non-credit society?—Yes. 

16070. Organised by the Deputy Registrar?—No, it was organised, long 
before the Deputy Registrar came into existence, by the Assistant Registrar. 

16071. Its chief object was to supply phosphatic manure?—Yes, to supply 
phosphatic manure, and also grind bones; that is another form of phosphatic 
manure; and to do rice hulling too. 

16072. From the investigations of the Department of Agriculture, we know 
that theie is a great demand for phosphatic manure in this Presidency; do 
you know that?—Yes, there is a demand. 

16073. It is proposed to liquidate the society?—^Yes. 

16074. Could you kindly give us the history of the society, wdiy has it gone 
into liquidation ?~-Because the board of management took very little personal 
interest in its affairs; it was run by a series of wealthy ryots. 

16075. But there were other supervisors; there w’as the Department of Co¬ 
operation to watch the proceedings and so on. Phosphatic manure is a com¬ 
modity for w’hich there is a demand, and it was run on a co-operative basis?— 
That may be so, but the fact remains that they manufactured a certain amount 
of phosphatic manure which they were prepared to sell at less than the market 
rate, but the ryots would not buy it. 

1G076. It ivould perhaps be helpful for us to understand the nature of your 
non-credit societies; could you give us some information as regards the acti¬ 
vities of this particular society, when it was started, its growi:!! and its death? 
—^There never was much of actual activity of the society. They would do 
nothing for themselves; they obtained the advice of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment on what they were to make, and the manures that were likely to be of 
value. They got the advice of the Industries Department on the machinery 
that they ought to put up; they got their assistance to put it up. I think 
this was all done more or less free. They then came to ask for an Inspector 
to run the society. You see their activities did not amount to very much. 

16077. Precisely, When they failed in spite of the facilities which you and 
Government offered them, is that not a case for enquiry?—I do not know what 
there is further to enquire into there. 

16078. Why did they fail? Was it due to lack of co-operative spirit in the 
co-operative society P—Absolute lack of interest on the part of the promoters. 

16079. The Chairman: You agreed with Professor Gangulee that there was 
a brisk demand for phosphatic manure in this Presidency. Are you sure there 
is a brisk demand at current prices, or do you mean that there is a chemical 
need for phosphatic manure?—There is chemical need, y^. I do not say that 
there is a very great demand ; on the other hand, there is a demand because 
commercial concerns are selling quite a lot, both directly and now they are 
trying to sell through us. 

16080. Professor Garygulee : Can you say that the co-operative movement in 
this Presidency has developed into a people’s movement?—I think so. 
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16081. It has touched the people?—Yes, I think so. 

16082. You hare iiou-official agencies very much interested in the co¬ 
operative movement, and you work hand in hand with those non-official 
agencies?—Yes. 

16088. Can you mention one or two non-official agencies working in con¬ 
junction with you?—The w’hole co-operative organisation, the federations and 
unions and primary societies, are all working in co-operation with us. 

16084. You say that you undertook an enquiry on ( onsoHdatiou of holdings, 
and you c*ame to the conclusion that it was not a >erious problem?—1 came to 
the conclusion rather that there was no likelihood of finding an inunediate 
solution for it by forming co-operative .societies. 

16085. Have you published the result of your enquiry?—No. It has been 
disc'ussed at various times, and 1 have made empiiries myself and prepared a 
few maps. 

16086. What is the total deposit in your Apex bank?—About a erore of 
ruiiees. 1 suppose. 

16087, Lying idle.?^—Not so mucli. 

16088, How mncli is idlest— About 85 lakhs. 

16080. Ks. 85 laklts are lying idle in the bank ?—Yes. 

16000. There is a demand for nxmev from the cultivators in the countrv?— 
Yes. 

16001. And the money is in the hank?-—Y>s. 

16092. The rater is there, the man is thir^'ty, but the watei is not given to 
him?—What tlie ryot wants is not a loan for one year or for two years; he 
wants a loan tor 15 to 20 years. The Madras Central Urban Rank could not 
give it for such a long period. 

16098. Mr, (kilvni: I want to begin -with the last (juc^tion oi Rrot^-ssor 
Gangnlee. You say that Rs. 85 lakhs arc lying idle in the Provincial Rank. 
Tliat 85 lakhs is part of your liquid resources —Wi‘ liavc got 85 lakhs there 
besides fluid resources. 

16094. But if you have 5 crore.s working capital, you must have a very 
large sum in ca.sh atailahle to meet deT»osit.v?—Yes. 

16095. Is it serving a purpose?—The 35 lakh-; is in excess of what is neces¬ 
sary for that purpcxse. 

lC0fl6. But you must have cash to meet any run on your bank?—Yes. 

16097. You are bound to have a largp .sum?—We have got that and in 
addition we have Rs. 85 lakhs that includes the Rs. 35 lakhs lent to the Pun¬ 
jab; it is not lying idle, though it is lying idle in the sense that it is not used 
by the lo-operative societies. 

16098. That is what I want. You mentioned the Lalgudi society ?-*-Yas. 

16099. That is what we call a better farming society?—Yes. 

16100. Jn that society, you are trying to persuade all the members to 
follow the advice of tbe Agricultural Department?—No I do not think so. 
We demonstrate what the result of following the Agricultural Department’s 
advice will be. J do not think it can be said that we are or “would be right 
in backing the Agricultural Department on technical questions. Our object 
is to show what the result of the Agricultural Department’s advice is. 

16101. You do not get the members to carry out the advice of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department?—No, f do not think we can do that, it is a matter of 
demonstrating to them. 

16102. On page 606 you mention that there is no market for investmenta 
and any one with money seeks to lend it on the security of land. Is there in 
this Presidency growing up a body of agricnitnrist moneylenders P—There is a 
body of agncnlturwt moneylenders. I could not say trhether they have 
bermne more numerous now or not. 

16108. You nave no idea as to whether they are increasing in numbers?— 
No. I have not a sufficiently intimate knowledge of them to be able to judge. 
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]01O4. Your primary soeietieB at present take mortgage security in some 
cases ?—Yes. 

16105. Do they for those same loans take personal security in addition to 
the mortgage security P—No, they do not. 

16106. On this question of small loans for long periods, is it your policy 
that the primary societies should give the small long period loans and the 
laud mortgage banks the bigger long period loans?—No. The mortgage banks 
should take over the whole of the long period work, that is to say, heavy 
indebtedness and heavy encumbrances of land, etc., which cannot be repaid 
in less than 15 years, should be taken over by them. That business should be 
done solely by the Ifind mortgage banks, aiid the short-term loans, which 
would inciude loans also for five or six years, should be attended to by the 
existing central banking system. 

16107. But does not this present system of primary societies taking mort¬ 
gage securities entail the giving of long-term loans?—It is long-term loans 
limited to five years. 

161 OS. In primary societies?—Yes. 

16109. You say that money is coming into the financing banks at a faster 
rate than it can be utilised; is that because you are giving too high a rate 
of interest?—To some extent it is true, but now the Central Banks have 
reduced the rate of interest. In spite of that the money flows in. 

16110, At the reduc‘ed rate?—Yes, at the reduced rate. There is also the 
fact that the District Boards have placed their funds for investment in co¬ 
operative societies. We have got a further amount of about Rs. 125 lakhs 
of District Board money. 

16111. Provident fund money?—Provident fund money, railway cess, gene¬ 
ral funds, etc. 

16112, lh\ Eyder: What is this railway cess?—They levy a cess for con¬ 
structing railways in District Board areas. 

16113. Branch lines —Yes, brftnolt lines. 

16114. Mr, Caherf: On page 609 there is rather a curious remark: “ Some 
of the financing hanks demand a more rapid expansion by freer organisation.’’’ 
But what are these financing banks? Are they under the control of indivi¬ 
dual shareholders or of (?o-operative societies?—Under both in most of the 
Central Banks. 

16115. From which side is this demand coining: from the society or from 
individual members?—^From both sides. The demand is to provide an outlet 
for tlw» funds and it is made by all the members of the banks. 

16116. Is the total of the societies’ deposits in the Central Banks in excess 
of the Central Banks’ power to lend out to societies?—No. 

16117. I do not quite understand how the societies can demand an expan¬ 
sion?—Expansion not merely in the matter of new societies, but expansion 
by giving further loans. The primary societies, as shareholders in the Cen> 
tral Banks are interested in developing the business of that Central Bank. 

16118. With themselves, not with other people?—^With themselves and with 
other people. They are naturally interested in making the Central Bank as 
successful and profitable as possible. 

16119. Dewan Balwdur llaghavayya: The bulk of the deposits in Central 
Banks come from the non-oo-operative public?—Yes, that is so. 

16120. Mr, Oaloert: It does not seem very co-operative that village socie¬ 
ties should demand a development in order to find an outlet for individual 
depositors’ money?—To develop their own bank. It is their WnL They 
should develop it if they want their bank to be successful and profitabb^ 
because the more the bank finds outlets for its resdhrees, the greater their 
chances of getting their own loans at a lower rate. 

16121. It does not sound very co-operative. On page 611 I see there is 
power to lend on security of standing crops. Is it a first charge on those 
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crops?—^They execute a bond, making it the. first charge on the standing 
crops. 

16122. That protects you from attachment by a decree-holder who has a 
prior decree?—No. I think the Government revenue takes precedence. 

16123. Then a decree-holder who held an unsatisfied decree before you gave 
your crop loan will have a prior right of attachment?—Yes, I think so. 

16124. You have not been able to get over that difficulty?-—I do not know 
that we have ever come across any concrete example of that difficulty. 

16125. You are trying to enable the ryot to bold up his produce till it has 
recovered from the harvest slump P—That is the idea. Paddy, I believe, is 
generally about the top of the market in October, the main harvest comes on in 
December, January or February. 

1612C. You allow him to hold it up for ten months?—It may be up to ten 
.months. 

16127. Is the difference in price more than the interest on the loan?— 
Much more, generally; in the case of paddy it is much more. The actual 
difference is rather difficult to assess in figures, because there is always the 
question of false w’eights and that sort of thing which are supposed to occur 
a great deal in the villages and we have no means of measuring that. 

16128. But are you not in danger of getting your producer to undertake 
the functions of a middleman?—Yes; but that is more or less the object of 
co-operative sales. 

16129. I think it is rather a risk» is it not?—No, I do not think there is 
any risk so far as having the stuff in the godovn is concerned, because in the 
first place we only give loan up to 50 per cent, of the value of the produce 
obtained and, in the second place, the prices of food-grains fluctuate fairly 
regularly; that is to say there is a big harvest slump in the market and a 
^steady rise afterwards. 

16130. What is the usual period for a crop loan?—It is three months; 
but you do not get the maximum rise in that time; paddy is generally at its 
top price about October, so that if you limited the crop loan to 3 months as 
was suggested you would not get the maximum benefit for the ryot. 

16131. On page 612 you say that godowns are being built from money lent 
by Government. What rate of interest do the Government charge?—6i per 
cent., I think. 

36132. For what period?—I do not know if it is for any specific period. 

16133. What security do they demand?—I think it is on general assets; 

1 do not know if there is any other security. 

16134. Has any definite enquiry been made in specific villages ns to whether 
or not the owners of fragmented holdings find much difficulty in cultivating 
their lands?—The only enquiry that I know of in that connection is an 
enquiry that I made myself when I had some maps made to tell exactly what the 
state of affairs was and what was the number of plots held by each pattadar. 

16135. I do not think any one in the Punjab knew to what fantastic length 
the fragmentation had gone until we made the enquiry?—I have got maps 
of about half a dozen villages which I can show you, if you would like to see 
them. 

16136. But some of the fields that you showed me on Sunday were as small 
as a quarter of an acre?—There are plots in villages as small as a quarter 
of an acre in extent. 

16137. On page 617, is there not some confusion when you talk of labour- 
saving devices? Are you not confusing labour-saving with labour-improving 
devices?—I thought I l^d drawn a distinction, 

16138. The ordinary implements proposed by the Agricultural Department 
are more labour-improving than labour-saving devices, are they not?—No. 

16139. Would you say that the plough, the hoe, and the tractor are labour- 
saving devices, pure and simple?—^Yes. 
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16140. No, they are labour-improvement devices surely P—^The tractor is 
not. 

16141. The fields are too small for tractors?—^That is what I say; it is of 
no use but it is a labour-saving device; so are the self-binder and the reaper. 

16142. A thing like the hand hoe is a purely labour-improving device?— 
Yes. 

16143. Dr, Syder: Would you develop your argument, apart from this 
distinction between labour-saving and labour-improving? You have taken 
up the general position that it would not be to the economic interests of the 
people of this Presidency to improve their ploughs and other implements 
because it would lead to a certain amount of labour becoming surplus for 
which you would not be able to find employment? Would you develop this 
argument?—^Tbat argument applies to purely labour-saving devices; it does 
not apply to ploughs and other implements of that kind; it may apply to 
definitely labour-saving devices which, so far as I can make out, would only 
result in fiooding the market with more chedp labour. 

16144. Take the case of the plough?—The plough as Mr. Calvert points 
out is not a labour-saving device at all; at least an improved plough is not; 
it is a labour-improving device. Whether you use a good plough or a bad 
plough the saving of labour is not very great. 

16145. I really do not see the distinction. Take the case of a holding 
which had been cultivated with two ploughs, but which you can now cultivate 
with one plough by the labour of one man?—I am not in a position to say 
whether it can be done, with one plough where two ploughs were necessary 
before. 

16146. I take that case merely for purposes of illustration; whether it 
actually corresponds with the facts is immaterial. Since you have taken up 
this position that you do not favour the introduction of labour-saving devices 
because a certain amount of labour would be thrown out and would become 
surplus, 1 want you to tell me whether your position is tenable over a period 
of years or ivhether you are merely thinking of the immediate results?—f 
spoke of immediate results. The argument, of course, would not apply to an 
improved plough because that is supposed to produce a better crop from the 
land. Implements such as self-binders and that sort of things merely save 
labour; they do not necessarily improve the crop. We are thinking of a labour- 
saving device and necessarily the immediate result of that would, I presume, 
be unemployment among die labourers. 

16147. You think it is not desirable that the door should be opened to the 
introduction of such devices, that is to say purely labour-saving devices on 
account of this fear of unemployment?—^The door is open to the use of labour- 
saving devices. 

16148. Yes; but as a matter of policy you are afraid of the immediate 
result, and therefore you would not advertise or encourage the use of such 
implements. Of course the door is open and no one can prevent the use of 
labour-saving devices?—No one can prevent the use of such devices but I do 
not think there is any necessity to push them. 

16149. Mr. Calvert: I think you said in reply to the Chairman that you 
had no estimate of the mortgage debt of this Province. I think the Begistrnr 
General of Panchayats conunitted himself to 90 crores as the amount of 
mortgage debt; do you think that is at all accurate?—I have no idea. 

16160. What is the area of these land mortgage banks?—At present there 
is one for each firka. 

16151. What is that?—^Roughly a third of a taluk, 

16152. How many villages does it consist of?—It varies according to the 
locality. The idea is to cover five miles in every direction. 

16153. Is their liability limited or unlimited?—^Limited, 

16154. What is the rule in regard to dividends? Do they pay dividends 
on shares?—Yes; I do not think there is any special rule; they pay dividends 
if they can. 
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16155. What is vour security for loans? For instance what will be the 
secTirity on a loan for redemption of land?—The land itself, to the value of 
twice the amount given, that is to say, you would give a mortgage up to 
60 per cent, of the estimated actual Value of the land. 

16156. You do not make the borrower mortgage the whole of his immove¬ 
able property?—No. 

16157. So that although he had mortgaged to you, he is still free to mort¬ 
gage the balance of the property to the moneylender?—^Yes. 

16158. Are you taking personal security in addition to the mortgage secu¬ 
rity P —No. 

16169. What will you do if he fails to pay his instalment?—There is a 
provision that the society mav take over the management of the land. 

36160. Is it not very risky to take over the land?—It can be leased to 
other ryots. 

16161. A friendly critic while comparing Madras and Punjab says that the 
general standard •'*f intelligence and education is much higher in Madras, 
but there is less intensive education of the primary societies, with the result 
that these have not gone so far in developing first class talent in the move¬ 
ment itself. 1 understand you have not got any systematic machinery for 
educating the members of primary societies?—^That is so. 

16162. Are you thinking of asking for that now?—Yes; 1 have been con¬ 
templating going to Government and asking, for a special additional Govern¬ 
ment staff for taking up ~he general education question and making the 
courses more systematic. 

16163. Is it your idea that this staff should lecture to the members in their 
own villages or in centres?—The methodical work would have to bo done at 
centres. 

161C4. You are not contemplating a peripatetic staff which would actually 
deliver lectures to members of the primary society in their own village?—I 
think we should have both because the central courses cannot touch all mem¬ 
bers of the panchayats; it is necessary that they should have some sort of 
lecturing and instruction on fairly methodical lines; that can only be given 
to them in the villages. 

16165. The Chairman asked you about the members of your primary 
societies repaying loans; am I correct in saying that you do not give syste¬ 
matic teaching in the benefits arising from prompt repayments?—There is no 
specified syllabus of any such teaching; the local union is doing it. 

16166. Are you trying to secure repayment by educating the member to 
see the advantage of repayment or just by using pressure without teaching 
him what he himself gains by repaying?—T think both; we hope to do it by 
education but in practice we have to do a certain amount by bringing pres¬ 
sure to bear. 

16167. I see you followed other Provinces or led other Provinces in making 
the arrears recoverable as arrears of land revenue. Have you found that of 
much advantage?—It is an advantage, but we do not make very great use 
of it; it naturally involves a good deal of work on the Revenue Department; 
we have limited the number of cases that can be recovered in that way to 40 
for each taluk per year. 

16168. Do you think that that compulsory power is really of benefit to the 
movement?—In the present stage, yes; I ahoiild say ho; it is a sei'iirity power. 

16169. Would you not allow members to suffer the penalty of their own 
remissness in controlling their fellow members?—I do not quite follow. 

16170. The rule that members have to make good the loss of any defaulter 
does rather stimulate them to see that these repayments are made ? By having 
that compulsory power you remove that stimulus?—Yes, to Some extent. 

16171. Tt rather weakens the moral fibre of the society?—Yes, but it 
strengthens its financial fibre. 

16172. Temporarily?—Yes. 
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16173. Is your staff drawn from the same castes and classes as the actual 
members of the societies?—Not entirely; a good deal of it is. 

16174. Is it one of your obieots that the staff in the same area shall be 
of the same caste or class as the majority of members in that area?—^No; I 
do not think so; there has been no stated policy to that effect. 

16175. What is the educational qualification you require of the staff?— 
The actual* minimum qualification for the Inspector grade is a Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate, with an eligibility certificate and he is also re¬ 
quired to pass in book-keeping. 

16176. In economics?—There is no provision about economics; it is for 
Assistant Registrars and not for Inspectors. They get a practical training, 

16177. Are your Assistant Registrars graduates Sn Economics?—Those re¬ 
cently appointed for the last two years are all Graduates in Economics. 

16178. Are they now drawn from the Provincial Civil Service or are they 
specially recruited.^—Specially recruited. 

16179. Are they of the same class and caste as the actual co-operator?— 
Mostly; there is no specification to that effect. 

16180. Tf we took your staff, would you find that they are sons or brothers 
or other relations of the members of the society from top to bottom, from the 
Deputy Registrar right down ?—You would not find that they all were. 

16181, You actually admit into yonr department men whose family are not 
themselves co-operators?—They may be, hut we make no provision to that 
effect. 

16182, You do 1101 attach any importance to the fact that your staff should 
be exactly in sympathy with the people whom they are going to deal wit}i ?— 
They are m sjniipathy, I think; they come roughly from the same class. 

16183. I gather from an answer you made to Professor Gangulee that your 
Assistant Registrars are not given power to register societies?—No. 

16184. Is that not rather over-centralisation?—I do not think so. 

16185. You centralise registering power in the hands of the Deputy Regis¬ 
trar?—The Assistant Registrar is in charge of the routine administrative 
work of the district; he controls the Inspectors and supervises the axidit. The 
new development is entirely iti charge of the Deputy Registrar. 

16186. Who is in charge of liquidation?—The Registrar has the power of 
cancelling societies, 

16187. AVho is actually in charge of liquidation?—The Registrar in some 
cases, and the Dei)iuy Registrar in some cases. 

16188. Is the person who is in charge of liquidation work responsible also 
tor registration ?—No. 

16189. So that he may have to liquidate societies for the registration of 
which ho was not responsible?—The initiative comes from him; the respon¬ 
sibility is taken by a different officer. 

16190, I could not quite under.staud your reply to Professor Gangulee 
about the delay which takes place when a primary society wants a loan from 
its Central Bank, W^hat is the cause of the delay?—It has to go tlirough the 
Supervising Union and from the Supervising Union to the Central Bank. 
When a ryot wants a loan he applies to the Secretary who places the matter 
before the panchayat; the panchayat passes a resolution sanctioning the 
loan; the papers then go to the Supervising Union; and if the Supervising 
Union recommends the loan it sends it on to the Central Bank. The Central 
Bank executive have then to meet and sanction the loan. The delay is in¬ 
evitable, as at i)resent, hut there are methods by which it can be avoided. In 
regard to short-term loans the primai'y society can give a bond in advance and 
draw the money in instalments ns required. 

16191. Are your primary societies allowed a cash credit with the Central 
Bank ?—Some of them are. 

16192. They can then get the loan at once from the Central Bank?—Yes, 
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16193. From a statement* now submitted to us, I find that tho vast mi^or** 
ity of your paitas are Rs. 10 and less, that is the three acres class?—‘Yes. 

16194. Have your societies drawn a large proportion of the members from 
that class?—Yes. 

16195. Your movement has got down to the small pattadarf —It is the 
small piitiudar that is chiedy affected. • 

16196. And the tenant?—Yes, but not so much. 

16197. Could you tell us to what extent your movement has encouraged 
thrift among the rural classe3? You have the share system?—^Yes. 

16198. And an indivisible reserve?—Yes. 

16199. Those two together make up a fair .sum?—Yes. 

16200. Apart from those two forms of thrift you have deposits from mem¬ 
bers ?—^Yes. 

16201. Any other forms of thrift?—No, those are the various forms of 
thrift; T do not know of any other. 

16202. With regard to this question of officials and non-officials, I gather 
you have somewhere round about 500,000 members?—More than thatj some¬ 
thing about 600,000. 

16203. What would you saj is the total number of your staff paid by 
Government? Js it 100 or 200''^—It i.s just under 300. 

16204. So that, apart fi'om the 300, the whole of the rest of the movement 
is in non-official hands?—Yes. 

16205. Only a v’ery small i)roportion of the work is actually done by Gov¬ 
ernment officials?—Yes. 

16206. 3ir. Kamat: Taking the last point, have you a system of honorary 
organi.sers here?—Yes; we do not call them honorary organisers; we call them 
honorary Assistant Registrars. 

16207. You mean they are paid menl^—^They are not paid; they are hono¬ 
rary Assistant Registrars. 

16208. These honorary men are paid only their travelling allowance?—That 
is all. 

16209. They are preaching the real principles of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the villages, are they?—Yes, they are members of the governing bodies 
of unions. 

16210. I want to know'^ whether each and everyone of your districts has 
^got a district bank?—Yes, with the exception of the Nilgiris and llamnad. 

16211. Except those tw^o districts, all the districts have got district banks? 
Could you give me an idea of the total amount which your Central Bank may 
have ill their hands awaiting investment which could be invested?—Sixty to 
sixty-five lakhs is the sum. 

16212. Is that ihe total for the whole of the Presidency?—It is the actual 
sum in their hands. They could also use some portion of the over-draft given 
to them by the Imperial Bank. 

16213. My experience of district banks in another part of the country was. 
a little bit better. If you have only about 65 lakhs which could be lent out,, 
how' can you say that you have solved the probleii of finance for the credit 
societies—That is ihe surplus; it is an indication that for the present we 
have got more money than we can find an outlet for, for short-term purposes,. 

16214. Do you cunasify these godoivn societies as sales societies ?—Yes. 

16215. When as .i matter of fact they do not conduct the sales themselves 
how can you classify them as co-operative sales societies?—They are societies 
to assist the ryot In sellitjg his produce. 

16216. But practically he sells the produce himself; you have no full con¬ 
trol in selling it?—No. The sale is arranged by the society, but the risk is 
taken by the members. 

* Bee Appendix I to Mr. MacmichaePs evidence, page 304. 
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16217. I want to know why yon do not call them godown societies F—The 
present classihcation is as nearly correct as can be. 

16218. Have you got real financing sales societies which manage the sales, 
ior instance a cotton sales society, a jaggery sales society, or any such society P 
—^Which would purchase from members and sell on its own responsibility? 

16219. Yes?—^We have not attempted it. That is the object of the societies 
but they have not attempted to do that work, it will be done later on if it is 
3 )ossible. 

16220. Do you mean to say you have found some difficulty in establishing 
such sales societies here; that you have attempted it and given it up?—The 
societies are already there; the present by-laws provide for joint sale; their 
ffnal object is joint sale. 

16221. I am not asking about their object. T want to know whether you 
have in this Presidency concrete instances of societies conducting business on 
the lines I have described?—No, none. 

16222. They have a large production in sugarcane and jaggery in Coim¬ 
batore district?—Yes. 

16223, They have also a large amount of cotton?—Yes. 

16224. In both these crops, I think, a sale society can be attempted?— 
There is a society at Tiruppur, one at Nandyal and another at Bellary. 

16225. You said there were none?—These societies do not do the business 
on their own responsibility, 

16226. Have you got any regular co-operative stores?—Yes, several. We 
have about half a dozen. Triplicane, Kodaikanal, Cordite Factory, Coim¬ 
batore, Nandyal, and there may be one or two more. 

16227. In urban areas have you got building societies?—Yes, 

16228. Where are they? In Madras?—All over the Presidency; in most 
of the big towns in the Presidency. 

10229. Are they on communal lines, or non-communal lines?—They are 
general societies; actually I find them running on communal lines, although 
there is no specification to that effect. It follows that it would be so to some 
extent. 

16230. Probably, rather inevitably, they have to be on communal lines?— 
Crenerally they take specific plots of land and they have to build their houses 
in groups and form a little conmiunity by themselves; so that they proceed 
more or less on communal lines. 

16231. In Bombay they do it. Could you give me the percentage of losses 
in your primary societies, if there are any losses?—I do not think there is 
any loss. 

16232. Practically the losses are negligible?—I cannot give you a definite 
percentage, but they are very negligible. 

16233. Bao Bahadur Munisioami Naywhi: Is there any by-law or any pro¬ 
vision compelling the primary societies to deposit their cash balances in a 
bank or elsewhere when they exceed a certain amount?—I do not think there 
16 any such provision in the by-laws; I do not know of any. 

16234. Is such a thing done in practice?—^Yes, 

16235. You know that there was one society at Pakala, in Chittoor district, 
which had a cash balance exceeding Rs. 6,000; that amount was in the hands 
of the Secretary for six years, and there was defalcation in respect of that 
money. Do you say that in that society there is any practice or understand¬ 
ing that the cash balance should be deposited with any bank?—No, there is 
no such practice; that is what was the matter in thiffc society; the practice in 
that case was neglected. 

16236. There is a case in which the Secretary had the cash balance in his 
hands without closing the accounts for three years?—^He had the cash balance 
in his hands and the accounts were apparently doctored. 
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16237. Was a teat audit carried out by the officetre of your department?—^ 
I cannot say whether there was any check audit for that particular society. 

16238. Was the fact brought to your notice before the defalcation occurred ? 
—The defalcation had occurred before I took charge, I cannot say. 

16230. Was it brought to the notice of your department?—I am afraid 
T do not quite understand the question. 

16240. Was it brought to your notice that tho vSecrctary had Rs, 6,000 cash 
balance in band for a period of three years without closing accounts?—1 think 
it is probable that some of the officers of the department knew about it. 

16241. There was a Supervising Union there; do you know that the Secre¬ 
tary of that Supervision Union was the Secretary of that primary society 
also?—^1 know that. 

16242. Was it not due to the fact that tho two functions were combined 
in one man that the defalcation arose?—The combination of the two posts 
in one man must give facilities for the defalcation. 

16243. Do you think that such possibilities of defalcation exist in other 
societies also?—I dare say they do. 

16244. Ts your department taking any measures to minimise the chances 
of siu‘h defalcation?—Not beyond general supervision and general control 
of the movement. 

16245. Do you think that any rule requiring the Secretary of a society not 
to have any sum exceeding a certain amount in his liands, or to have it 
deposited at the nearest post office savings hank or any other bank, will be a 
sufficient safeguard?—No, T do not think it would be any better than a by¬ 
law that the secretary shall not misappropriate the funds. 

1G246. Do you not think that it will be a safeguard if the money is put 
into the savings bank, to be drawn only W’hen the need arises.^—According 
to existing orders, he has to remit the money at once to the Central Bank. 

16247. You say there is some provision now that balances should not remain 
in the hands of the Secretary?—^There is no written rule, but it is generally 
understood, and the officers of the department and the Supervisors are con¬ 
stantly urging on the Secretaries to remit all balances to the Central Bank. 

16248. And, in spite of their urging, such things are occurring?—In spite 
of that, instances have occurred of the Secretary swindling. 

16249. Did you consider the advisability of having a legal rule directing: 
them to deposit the money?—I do not think so; I do not think the existence 
of such a rule would prevent a man from occasionally committing defalcation. 

16250, In places where there are no regular banks or branches of banks,, 
are there facilities for district banks to invest their money required for current 
demands in any hank, say, at the taluka headquarters or district treasuries? 
—Generally, there is a branch of the Imperial Bank, and their fluid resources 
are provided to a considerable extent in the form of cash credit. 

16251. I am asking with regard to a district which may not have a branch 
of the Imperial Bank?—Any district can place its cash in Government hands 
for safety, but of course it receives no interest; it is merely safe custody. 

16252. Do you find that co-operative societies have been established in^ 
zamiiidari areas to the same extent as in ryotwari areas?—So far as I know, 
there lias been no survey to ascertain that fact. There are societies in both 
areas, but I do not know of any classification of their growth or of any attempt 
to find out to what extent they are growing in zamindari and non-zamindari 
tracts. 

16253, jS'ir Henry Lawrence : About 10 years ago, a committee went round 
to investigate the genetal tendency of co-operation in different Provinces. 
Are you acquainted with their report?—I have a nodding acquaintance with 
it. 

16254, Can you give me in any general terms a comparison of your move¬ 
ment here in Madras with that in any other part of India? Do you consider 
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you are more or le«s dependent on an official agency or more or less on a non- 
official agency?—Compared with other Provinces, for purposes of audit, we 
are dependent more on official agency than in Bombay and the Punjab; we 
hare not a bigger auditing staff. 

16255. Is your auditing staff included amongst the Inspectors?—^The In¬ 
spectors consist very largely of auditors, 

16256. Are they trained auditors?—^Trained by the department. But the 
supervising official staff is, I think, less in proportion than in other Provinces; 
that is my impressiolu 

16257. T was just making a comparison with Bombay in partirular. Have 
you any idea of the Bombay system?—very slight knowledge, 

16258. Do you thiyik, in Bombay, they pay their Auditors a very much 
higher rate than you do? They start on Rs. 150 and rise to Rs. 300; your 
Inspectors, I gather, start on Rs. 40 and go up to Rs. 100?—Yes; their Auditors 
on Rs, 150 correspond more to our Assistant Registrars in point of pay. 

16259. T uas surprised to hear you say that you have a bigger official 
audit in Madras than in Bombay. It is very official in Bombay, and con¬ 
ducted by men of higher status?—My impression is that we have got a very 
much larger number of them; I am not quite sure of the figures of Bombay. 
I think we have 230 Inspectors doing nothing but audit. 

36260. Thp Chnirmar) : What is their pay?—^Thev start on Rs. 40 and gc 
up to Rs. 100. 

16261. Hrnry Lawrence: Do these auditors have, as one of their 
spedal duties, to ascertain defalcations? Do they merely make the audit ot 
the account or do they make enquiries as to whether the loans have been 
properly made out?—^They are supposed to make an enquiry; it is part of 
their business. 

10262. [t is part of their duty?—Yes. 

16263, Do you, in fact, receive many reports from them of things going 
wrong, of defalcations and wrong loans?—Actual defalcations are compara¬ 
tively rare; there have been a few, some of them serious ones. 

16264. You have something like 11,000 societies and 250 men inspecting 
their accounts, but the reports that things are going wrong are not very 
numerous ?—There are very few cases of defalcations; there are only two cases 
of defalcation under enquiry at present; there are actually a few in criminal 
courts, pending prosecution. 

16265. From that you infer that the work of the societies is being well 
done and that the inspection is being done satisfactorily?—I think, with my 
knowledge of the men that we have got, inspection is being done fairly well. 

16266. In fact, the work of the co-operative societies is being well carried 
out, and you are satisfied about it?—^Yes, certainly honestly. 

16267. Honestly, that is the main point. At times, we find lii certain 
particular districts a regular wave of dishonesty comes over. You have not 
got that experience?—^We have experience of work in certain districts going 
very much wrong, but it would not be right to say that there has been very 
much defalcation. There may be stray cases here and there, but that is 
generally attributed to one or two particular persons with influence in the 
district. 

16268. Amongst the inspecting staff?—Either the official staff or, in some 
leases, the non-official staff. 

16269. Fraud arising and being spread abroad by certain particular per¬ 
sons with influence in the movement?—Yes. 

16270. Have you been able to bring them to book?—One man we are after 
is, I understand, at Marmugoa, and we cannot get apt him. 

16271. Is the movement taking root in certain districts very much more 
markedly than in others?—It has spread all over the Presidency. It has 
taken better root in certain districts than in others ; it is run more efficiently 
in some than in others; there is considerable disparity. 
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16272. Is that connected with the economic condition of those particular 
districts? —Very largely. 

16273. The Bombay percentage in villages varies from 2 per cent, i^ 
certain districts to 52 per cent, in others; can you give me your percentages? 
—We have got 11,000 societies for 50,000 villages. 

16274. You have not worked out the percentage?—We have not. 

16275. Cotild you do so?—Yes. 

16276. What are the economic conditions that are favourable for the 
'f^pread of the movement, and what economic conditions are not favourable?— 
The richer deltaic tracts are generally the areas where it has developed most. 

16277. With wet cultivation —Yes, both on the East and West Coasts, and 
the least development is in the poorer upland tracts. Education of course 
follows this. 

16278. You say the tenants and agricultural labourers have some share 
in this movemnet.^—Yes. 

16279. Have they got a sufficient share?—It is desirable to organise them 
much more fully than they are organised at present, on a co-operative basis, 

16280. For instance, would the depressed classes be admitted as members 
of a co-operative society in a village?—1 could not say as a rule that they 
■would be. They are of course admitted, but not invariably. 

16281. What percentage, 1 or 2?—Of the total number of members? 

16282. Yes?—It would be rather more than that. 

16283. Could you give a figure?—I do not think I could give you the 
figure; of course, they have got their separate societies as well. 

16284. They have societies exclusively for depressed classes?—Exclusively 
for them, principally under the Labour Department. 

16285. That does not come under you?—I provide the Inspectors for super¬ 
vising them. 

16286. How many such societies are there?—About 700. 

16287. Can you givo me an actual figure Inter on?—Yes. 

16288, The actual figures given in Mr. Gray’s note* are labourers 34,003, 
tenants 58,000, and number of societies 509?—That would be about correct. 

16289. Would these depressed classes come under the heading of labourers? 
—Yes. 

16290. Would there be any of them under the heading of tenants or land¬ 
holders?—There is a very small number among tenants; some of these tenants 
have taken lands en a co-operative basis. 

16291. I>r. Hyder: What did you say was the number of societies for 
depressed classes?—^About 7CX). Of the 1,738 societies for the depressed and 
backward classes, 1,024 are in charge of the Labour Department. 

16292. Sir Heniy Laxcremc : Mr. Gray in his note spoke of the necessity 
for making satisfactory arrangements to meet the increasing demands on the 
audit staff. Are you strengthening your audit staff, or are you having any 
difficulty in getting the necessary funds?—^We are trying to strengthen the 
lion-official audit staff by formation of more audit unions. 

16293. For that you do not require more funds?—These societies them¬ 
selves provide the funds required. 

16294. So, there is no financial difficulty?—No financial difficulty at all. 

16295. Then in Mr. Gray’s note the expenditure on food and other neces¬ 
saries of life is given as amounting to Es. 88 lakhs. Is it customary to give 
advances for food?—Yes. 

16296. You include 4hem under the head ** productive purposes ” ?—They 
are, T think, short-term loans. 

16297. Is that done in other Provinces, do you know?—I do not know. 

* Not printed. Part of the memorandum prepared by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for the Commission. 
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10298. There has been a tendency for an increase in the percentage of 
principal overdue to the total demand P That is due to some eittent to the 
inability to give long-term loans P —^To some extent. 

16299. How is it possible to meet that difficulty?—^We are trying to meet 
it by providing long-term money through the debentures. 

16800. And that will dispose of that point?—^We hope so. 

16801. You mentioned that there is some difficulty about giving taccavi 
because the rates vary, the rates at which Government advances to indivi¬ 
duals and those at which co-operative societies give their loans. That diffi¬ 
culty of course occurred in Bombay but it has been overcome and the rate is 
the same whether the money is obtained by the society from the Government 
as taccavi or not. Can ^at system not be adopted here?—There has got to 
be a diflerence of rates somewhere. Week in and week out the societies lend 
money to the people. Any non-member can get money from Government 
cheaper than n member of the co-operative society, 

I would only suggest that you might compare notes with the Registrar 
in Bombay to see how the difficulty met with there has been overcome. 

16302. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You could now reduce the differ¬ 
ence in the rates on account of the low rate at which you get the money from 
t(ie public. The Central Banks have reduced the rate of interest we were 
told just a little while ago. They have reduced their borrowing rate because 
they have got a good deal of money which is lying idle?—^They have not re¬ 
duced their lending rate. 

1G303. Sir Thomas Middleton : Surely if money is abundant the rate must 
be cheaper?—^They cannot make this money available to the ryot at this rate, 
WTiat the ryot wants is long-term money and not short-term loans. The 
Central Banks cannot lend it for more than five years. 

16304. Sir Henry Lawrence : You find that the borrowers are in the habit 
of taking money from outside sources as well as from the co-operative 
societies?—Yes. 

16305. And when they apply to the co-operative society for a loan there is 
considerable delay in the inevitable investigation that has to be made?—I do 
not think there is much delay on that account. 

16306. You do not think they have to go to the soivcar for an immediate 
loan paying a certain rate and then borrow from the society in order to 
repay the sowcar? —I do not think so. 

16307. That is so in some other parts of India?—I do not think it is so to 
any material extent in Madras. 

16308. Sir Thomas Middleton : You express the view tiiat additional aid 
might be given to the co-operative movement by the Agricultural Department. 
] was not quite clear whether you meant that the aid might be given by tiie 
department as constituted, or whether, in the event of the Agriculture Dc 
partment being increased, there was much work which it might do for co¬ 
operative societies. Do you mean that the existing Agricultural Department 
is not doing what it might for yours or that there is a great deal more work 
which could be done by that department?—^The Agricultural Department has 
not been doing anything for us at all. It is not doing anything for the co¬ 
operative movement. 

16809. From the reply which 1 heard you give to the Chairman, I thought 
you said that the Agricultural Department and the Co-operative Department 
were working closely together and that you expressed the view that more 
might be done by the Agricultural Department for the co-operative move 
ment. Is that not the view which you expressed?—^We should like them tc 
work more fully together than they are doing at present. 

16810. My point is this: Do you think that the resources of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department at present are being fully utilised by the co-operative 
movement, or do you feel that if the Agricultural Department was strengthen¬ 
ed there is much work which might be undertaken by them in aiding thr 
co-operative movement?—We think the Agricultural Department ia doing. 
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much particularly for the small ryots who would probably reap the biggeat 
benefit from improved agricultural methods. 

16311. May I put it this way. Are you entirely satisfied with what the 
Agricultural Department is doing for you at the present time?—I think that 
IS the question which the Chairman put earlier. 

The Chairman : I think the question T put to the witness was whether the 
Agricultural Department is making full use of the co-operative movement for 
the purpose of propaganda and demonstration and 1 might have included 
the distribution of seeds also'. 

1^12. Sir Thomas Middleton: Your reply then was that you thought it 
might make more use of the co-operative movement P—^We think it, might. 

16313. Do you take the view that the co-operative movement in the near 
tuture might make much more extensive demands on the Agricultural De¬ 
partment? Will it be in a position to do so?—^Yes, 1 think so. 

16314, What I am trying to get at is whether there is sufficient strength 
^ cultural Department as at present constituted, to meet the demands 
which are likely^ to arise from the extension of the co-operative movement?— 
It is the^ smallness of the agricultural staff which we want to make up by 
<Jo-operative organisation. 

16315. These faming societies, for example, are they not worked with 
the assistance of the agricultural staff?—The Agricultural Demonstrators 
go there occasionally and give technical advice. 

16316. Gould you extend that type of society much further with the exist¬ 
ing resources of the Agricultural Department?—There is no reason why we 
should not have one of those societies at every union headquarters. 

16317, You think there will he no difficulty in getting all the advice re¬ 
quired from the existing department?—I think the existing department 
ought to be able to provide the necessary advice; but the existing staff would 
not be able to spend so long a time with each society as it does now at 
Lalgudi. 

16318. You told us that whereas your rates of interest are 9 per cent, for 
advances, those of the sowcar are usually 12 per cent. Is that for precisely 
the same type of risk?—Yes, 

16310. There is a 3 per cent, difference. Have you found that in 
competition with your societies, the sowcar has in any case reduced the rates? 
—I cannot from my own personal knowledge quote any definite example. 
There are oases in which the moneylenders have reduced the rates of interest. 
In certain villages they have done that. The rate of interest charged by 
private moneylenders is indirectly affected. 

16320. What I want to get at is whether as a result of the expansion of 
the co-operative movement in competition with the sowcar, it has become 
effective in reducing the rates?—^Yes, in certain areas. 

16321. You mentioned that the Imperial Bank had granted credit to the 
co-operative movement. Can you tell me whether this bank or any other 
hank has in any other way assisted the agricultural interests by advances?— 
No, I do not know of any other way. 

16322. Except through the co-operative movement?—Yes, hut in certain 
areas I know certain moneylenders borrowed from the Imperial Bank and 
lent money to the ryots. 

16823. So that we have in the Presidency four agencies for advancing 
money to the ryots, the sowcar, the co-operative credit societies; faccavi ad¬ 
vances and the banks?—Banks working through other agencies. 

16324. Therefore, you reduce the number of agencies to three?—I think 
there are only three^ 

16325. In connection with fragmentation of holdings, some years ago your 
department prepared a leaflet for distribution, urging the advantages of con¬ 
solidation upon the villagers. Was that leaflet extensively districted? I 
ihink it was three or four years ago?—Yes, in 1920. 
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16326. Can you trace any result of the effect of that propaganda?—^None. 

16327. You are not able to trace any?—I should say that every time I 
raised the question, the result was found to be the same. I was told that 
there was nothing which could be done in the matter. 

16328. I ask, because it seems to me that this leaflet was very well adapted 
for the purpose for which it was intended, and if it failed, I do not see how 
propaganda is going to help you much?—The ryots do not think about it 
because they themselves do not feel the need. 

16329. That was the point to which the leaflet was addressed; to show 
the necessity for consolidation?—The necessity was explained to them but 
they did not quite sec it in the rame light. 

16330. Now in connection with the figures on page 610 of your memoran¬ 
dum, I surest that they are probably related to the financial resources of the 
agriculturists in the particular season. They apply to the whole Presidency. 
Conditions \ary in every district and if you wanted to explain these, appa¬ 
rently anomalous, figures it might be possible for you with the assistance of 
the Agricultural Department to analyse further. I think in that case 
you will find that some interesting information will be forthcoming?—I am 
rather inclined to think that the personal element will probably enter into it a 
good deal. In certain areas you have a man who is very keen and persuades 
people to try them. In another area you do not have the same man. 

16331. There is a great falling-off in the amount spent on feeding stuffs 
from one lakh to Ps. 48,000, assuming the other conditions are the same?—> 
That would be one factor. 

16332. You say that you have more money available for short-teim loans 
than is being taken up. Do you think it is possible under your rules to 
reduce the rates?—I do not think that makes any difference. 

16383. Surely it is an ordinary financial expedient to lower the rate of 
interest if money is abundant?—Yes. But there are other causes which 
:\re in the way; he cannot take all the short-term money from the society, 

16334. But although a ryot is unwilling to borrow at 9 per cent, he may 
he willing to borrow at 7 per cent. —But he cannot use it for long-term 
i>iirposes and he is prevented from taking money for short-term purposes. 

16335. That is your explanation?—^Yes. 

16336. Dr. Hyder: I find from this report of your department that your 
movement covers aboiit 1*63 per cent, of the population of this Presidency?— 
1 do not tli»nk that it is quite correct. That will be the number of members, 
but each man has a family and yon will have to multiply that by about 6 to 
get the population. 

16337. Say, 7 per cent, then?—Yes. 

16338. T find from the figures that half the membership comes from the 
rural area. Is not that so?—It may be. 

16339, The point T wish to make is this: that the agriculturists form 
about 70 per cent, of the population, so that there is plenty of room for your 
department ?—Ample room. 

16340. With regard to collection, I suppose it varies in different areas both 
in prin(‘ipal and interest and you have got some very bad areas, and you get 
some quite good; the collection varies from 100 per cent, to 30 per cent. With 
regard to this question of the rates, I find from your report, page 28, that 
there was a rise in non-members’ deposits and a fall in the members’ deposits. 
I ask you to consider the cinuiinstances of your Presidency. You know that 
the Imperial Bank of India ha.s lowered its rates to 3 or 3i per cent., has 
it not, and you have got in 1924, a rate of about 4^ per cent, on fixed deposits? 
—Yes. , 

16341, Do you not think that these people who read newspapers, and are very 
acute will draw their deposits from the Imperial Bank, and put them into 
your banks, Ijecaiise you pay a much higher rate of interest?—That may 
be so. 
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16342. With regard to your own members^ you say there has been a fall in- 
the members’ deposits. They have taken money from your bank, and lent 
it directly to other people ?—^That may be so to some extent, or they may have 
drawn it out and spent it themselves. 

16343. I do not know whether I should saddle you with the explanation 
given by another man. The report goes on to say that the depositors prefer 
to withdraw the money and lend it on mortgage security?—I see. I am afraid 
I have not noticed that. 

16314. On a point of general principle, I think that, if you were to reduce 
rate or vary your rates according to the money market, you would 
l>e doing good business?—We try to run them on business principles as 
much as possible; but I do not think varying the lending rate would seriously 
affect the number of loans we give. But our borrowing rate materially affects 
our deposits. 

16345. But take this recent case. I know that the people here, especially 
in Madras, know what the rate of the Imperial Bank of India is. They know 
what rates you give them and they say ** this is a good business, I would 
make an additional four per cent, out of that ” ?—We fix our borrowing rates 
according to our cash requirements. It also depends upon the market rates. 
The Central Banks offer as far as possible what the other banks do or a 
slightly higher rate. 

16346. The Chairman : And your alterations probably lag somewhat behind 
the change?—^Yes probably. 

16347, Dr, Jlyder : I a.sk you to look at page 56 of the Administration 
Report* of your department where you slassify loans according to the purpose, 
value, security and the period. For what purpose is this, for payment of 
list? Would that include Government land revenue and rent to the landlord? 
It is a sorry state of affairs if they cannot pay land revenue. Would you 
include that among the productive purposes?—It is like this: Government 
list has to 1)0 paid at the harvest, when the food grains are sold at the mini¬ 
mum price; and if he has got to sell his grain to pay his kist, he loses a good 
deal. 

16348. That is the explanation of it?—^Yes. 

16349. He does not sell his produce, but holds it?—That is what we want 
him to do, to hold his produce and take the price when it goes up, 

16350. Looking a little lower down, there is an item for paying off prior 
debts to the amount of Rs. 46 lakhs and if you look at the non-agricultural 
societies, there is an item of Rs. 32 lakhs. So you are doing some long-term 
business, are you not? And you are not quite sure in your mind whether you 
are going to classify this as productive or unproductive? Your departni^pt 
could not make up its mind?—It is separately classified; it is not a question 
of not being able to make up our mind; it is always classified in that way. 
You could not put it either into productive or non-productive, 

16351. What is this Rs. 32 lakhs for? For payment of prior debts of non- 
agricultural societies?—Town societies or urban societies. 

16352. So your department is going to pay off the clebts of shopkeepers 
and such like people?—Why not? 

16353. I thought the whole purpose of your department was to create new 
societies and not take over old debts and so on, especially on the non-agri- 
ciiltural side?—We have urban societies which deal with the non-agricultural 
population in towns on exactly the same lines as the agricultural societies in 
the villages. 

168?S4. Please look at this other item on page 67. You classify the loans 
there and what I want to know is this: The first classification obviousb* 
refers to loans not exoe»3ding Rs. 50; the second and third refer also to small 
debts and the fourth to loans exoe^ing Rs. 250 and the amount is Rs. 56 
lakhs. Bo you refer to the small man or the large man when you speak of the 

* Annual Report on the working of the Co-operative Societies for the year 
1924-25. 
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agricultural man with a loan over Es* 260?—^It would naturally apply to the 
moderately proeperous ryote in the rural areas. 

16355. Do you not think it is better to split it up a little just for the 
purpose of comparison and go right up to Rs. 1,000 P You know very well 
that a man who takes a loan of Rs, 1,000 does not belong to the economically 
disabled class of the ryot?—It depends. 

16356. People who need Rs. 60, Rs. 100 or Rs. 200 are obviously the small 
people for whom you are catering and who should properly come under your 
care ?—We do not coniine our attention to the people who are entirely bank¬ 
rupts. 

16357. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya:'Bxirsmni^ this question of the late 
of interest which the primary societies charge on short-term and long-term 
loans, I do not quite see the difficulty in reducing that rate in response to a 
reduction which will be effected in the rate of interest to be paid by the depo¬ 
sitors. I understand that Central Banks alter the rate of invest on deposits 
with reference to the rate of interest prevailing in the market.^—We do not 
think that any small reduction in the rate of interest to the primary societies 
and to the members of the primary societies would make any material differ¬ 
ence in the amount taken, and if we reduce our rates we should be reducing 
our margin of profits without, to any great extent, increasing the transactions 
to make up the difference. 

16358. What is the difference betw'een the rate of interest at which the 
Central Banks lend and the rate at which primary societies lend to invididual 
members?—The primary societies borrow at 8 per cent, and lend at 9S per. 
cent. 

16t%9. What is ihe rate at which the Central Banks borrow from the 
depositors?—4 to 6 per cent. 

16360. Why should there be such a big difference between the rate at which 
the Central Banks borrow and the rate at which thej^ lend money to the primary 
societies?—The Central Banks borrow at 4 to 6 per cent, and lend at 8 per 
cent, 

16361. Surely the Central Banks do not want to profit.*^—There is another 
factor; the Central Banks also borrow from the apex bank at 7 per cent. 

16362. And at ivhat rate does the apex bank borrow from the public?—At 
4 to 6 per cent. 

16363. Sometimes at 5 per cent?—Sometimes it is as much as 6J per cent. 

16364. My point is this: if you are in a position to reduce the rate arf 
which primary societies lend to their members, it might be possible to obviate 
the necessity for advancing on a large scale taccavi loans. No doubt the ryot 
wants loans on long-terms. But if you are ready to advance loans for periods 
extending tip to 5 years and occasionally up to 7 years, a great deal of land 
improvement could be effected and the loan could be repaid easily in 5 or 7 
annual instalments. Unless the improvement is very costly, it is possible for 
the borrower to repay the money within 6 or 7 years. In that case, the 
borrower would prefer to join a co-operative society and borrow from it rather 
than borrow from the Government in view of the difficulties which are said 
to exist in his getting money from the Government under the taccavi loan 
system ?—^Yes. 

16365. It seems to me therefore that there is a distinct advantage in youi 
attempting to reduce the rate at which the primary societies lend to the 
individual borrower if it is possible to do so?—I do not know what the present 
rate of taccavi is. 

16366. It is 71 per cent.?—Then we should have to reduce our rate by 2 
per cent, to bring it down to its level and co-operativ^ societies cannot lend 
for this period for w'hich Government can give taccavi loans. 

10367. Even if you reduce it to 8 per cent., the difference would be con¬ 
siderably reduced and people would be inclined to resort to co-operati\e 
societies much more freely than they do at present in view of the smell 
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difference in the two rates of interest?—^The bulk of the money comes from 
the Madras Urban Bank, and they lend at 7 per cent. 

1G36B. Why should Central Banks borrow at 7 per cent,? All along the 
line you could reduce the rate of interest; that is what strikes me?—The 
apex bank does not borrow at 7 per cent.; it lends at 6 per cent. 

16369. Why sliould it not lend at a lower rate of interest?—It is doubtful 
whether it can at present afford to reduce its rate. 

16370. J think that is a matter w^hich requires investigation?—^We have 
liad a good deal of correspondence on the subject, and we have come to the 
decision that the rate should not be reduced at present. 

16371. Was that correspondence recent? Did it take place quite recently? 
1 find the rate of interest has been going down steadily for the past two 
years?—^The question was discussed by the representatives of the bank at a 
meeting held three months ago. 

16372. In regard to land mortgage hanks, the land is the ultimate security 
for the debentures; is it not?—Yes. 

16373. Tt is a society of borrowers, a few borrowers join together and form 
a co-operative society. Each man when he wants to borrow money becomes a 
member, subscribes a share capital, and apjdies for a loan. Debentures are 
then floated and issued to the extent of the loan that is required. The land 
is the ultimate security. I do not therefore understand why the share capital 
should be as high as 10 per cent, of the amount of the loan applied for?— 
That is the rate at present; it is proposed to reduce it. 

16374. And 1 also find that the maximum period of repayment is 20 years 
and the rate of interest at which loans are issued to borrowers is 8 per cent. ^ 
—8 to 9 per cent. 

16375. Does it not make the annual repayment in instalments very heavy? 
If we calculate the annual repayment instalment for a loati repayable' in 20 
years and carrying interest at 8 per cent., it would be something like 10 per 
cent, of the amount borrowed?—This loan is greater at 9 per cent.; the annual 
repayment comes to about 11 per cent. 

16376, Do you think a borrower from a land mortgage bank, who moH- 
gages in most cases the whole of his landed property and borrows up to 50 to 
60 per cent, of the value, would be in a position to repay as mucji as 11 per 
<^nt. of the money which he borrows from the bank without being put to the 
necessity of fresh borrowing? Would he be able to take enough from his land 
to pay as much as 11 per cent, of the principal towards the liquidation of 
his debt?—That amounts to 6 per cent, of the presumed value of the laud. 
The reports rather seem to indicate that it could be done. I agree that it is 
not easy but unless he can do it on the present rates of interest we cannot 
\elp him. 

16377. You were saying that the repayment of instalments amounts to 
about 6 per cjent, of the value of the land under the land mortgage bank 
system; what do you think, is the average outturn which an average' 
ryot gets out of the land which he owns and which he himself cultivates?— 
I believe it varies tremendously; the best information on that subject can be 
had from the Settlement Reports. 

16378. We have to take into account the land which is cultivated by the 
owner himself, and that which is cultivated by the tenants under him: do 
you not think that 5 per cent., or a little over 5 per cent, of the value of the 
land represents a very large share of the income from the land ?—It does, but 
he is better off j)aying 5 per cent, to a co-operative society than paying 10 
per cent, to a soirror. 

16379. That is so, but what happens in the case of the aoircar is that he 
does not pay anything until the debt increases to the extent when the debtor 
if compelled to part with the land. Do you not think that it would be a dis¬ 
tinct advantage to spread this repayment over a longer period, say, 40 years 
or 50 years?—1 do not think so; for this reason, that at 9 per cent, the amount 
he has to repay only for 20 years is about 11 per cent, and wo have fixed 
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the 7 per cent, debentures on the strong advice of Sir Norman Murray, the then 
Secretary of the Imperial Bank here. We do not gee how we can lend at 9 
per cent, and extend the period of repayment beyond 20 years when we borrow 
at 7 per cent. If that 9 per cent, is fixed, it means that the man who has to 
repay in 20 years must pay about 11 per cent, a year. If we extend it beyond 
20 years, the amount of advantage the ryot gets becomes less and less, because 
the amount he must pay annually however long the period is extended cannot 
be less than 9 per cent. 

16380. Let us take the period as 40 years. Assuming that the rate of inter¬ 
est is going to be 9 ])er cent., if the repaiyment is spread over 40 years, do you 
mean to say that the immediate advantage to the ryot by way of the propor¬ 
tion of the income which he has to pay will not be great?—^No, it would be 
very small, because his present annual repayment at 9 per cent, is just over 
11 per cent., and even if you take it up to 100 years, you will only bring it 
down to 9 per cent. 

163B1. You have consulted the tables?—Yes, I think it obviously is so. 
The annual repaynient falls very considerably at first over a period of years, 
but after 20 years the fall is very slight; it falls from 11 per cent, and a bit 
TO 9 per cent, and a little over for 100 years. You then greatly extend the 
loan «uul consocjuenily iiicrtiase the risks of recovery without any advantage 
to the ryot. 

163S2. J do not think there is mnvh risk in recovery because the land is the 
secnrit.\ and it is the first charge on the land barring the land revenue?— 
Quite so. but in a general way, the longer you extend the loan, most people 
w(iuld agree, the more the risk of recovery becomes. If any legal action has 
to he taken there Avill he far greater difficulty in regard to coparceners after 
a Jong period oi years. 

16383. ] do not M*e why it can be so, if you make the land a security; the 
financing t)f the land iiiorigage hanks is indei>endent of the general financing 
i>f the general co-ot)erative movement; i.s it not?—Yes. 

You finanee your land mortgage bank by the issue of debentures, 
ind you are now issuing those dehenture.s at 7 per cent, interest?—Yes. 

163-^5. You decided upon 7 per cent, sometime ago when the rate of interest 
ill the open market was high?—Yes. 

16386. Now there is a steady reduction in the rate of interest ; do you think 
ii would be jmssible to reduce it to, say, 6 per cent? You can get enough 
money if you offer 5 per cent ?—I do not think we could float very many deben¬ 
tures at a lower rate of interest. 1 think the Mysore Government rate stands 
^olnewhere about 7 per cent. 

16387. For the Mysore Government loans?—Is not that so? 

16388 It was 7 per cent sometime ago.^—It is a little below 7 per cent. 
The advice that wo got from the hanks was that we could not raise very much 
money on debentures if we floated them at a lower rate ; the rate has fallen 
“tlightly in the meantime, and we might possibly do Boniothing at 6J per cent. 

16389. It has fallon considerably; the Government of India wore offering 
6 per cent, in those days, but now they do not offer more than 4 per cent?—I 
think their paper is standing at roughly 5 per cent. 

16390. if it is possible to reduce the rate of interest, do you think it would 
be a distinct advantage to extend the period of repayment?—If you reduce 
the rate of interest, 1 think the advantage of extending it to 30 years would 
be a little more than it is at present; 1 have not worked it out on paper, but 
I think it is correct. 

16391. My point is that by reducing the equated annual payment of the 
borrower, vou improve the chances of his repaying easily and also quite regu¬ 
larly?—Yes. • 

16392. In regard to ascertaining the real debts of the cultivator, we now 
have the figures of the Registration Department in regard to sales and mort¬ 
gages of real property exceeding Rs. 100 in value, and we have also the Settle* 
ment Reports of districts which we recently resettled, and in regard to which 
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economic enquiries respecting &> few typical villages have been made, and 
actual details of the indebtedness ascertained. Beyond that, we have no data 
at present to ascertain the exact indebtedness of the rural population?— 
There are one or two other sotirces, I believe, from which information may be 
got; I doubt whether you can get it now. The income-tax hgures, which are 
no longer available to us, would have shown a great deal about the loans of 
soy'cars to the ryots. 

16393. They are now confidential ?—^They are now confidential, and we have 
no access to them in the way we used to have, 

16394. With regard to the interpretation of the sentence occurring on page 
625 of the Joint Registrar’s memorandum, ‘Mt is only when a solution is 
found to obtain money to pay off his prior debts, he will be free to borrow 
fiom his society for all his short-term needs”; 1 take it that what the Joint 
Registrar means is that so long as the ryot is in the clutches of the money¬ 
lender or sour a r and does not liquidate his debt, he will have to have re¬ 
course to him for his short-term loans also?—Yes, to some extent in regard 
to short-term loans. 

16395. Then I do not see the force of your contention that you have not 
been able to advance all the money which you now have in your banks towards 
sbort-term loans?—What f mean is that there are certain creditors who allow 
him to borrow from the socdeties, but there are others wdio do not; in the case 
of those w’ho do not he is not able to borrow from societies; that is what I 
mean. 

16396. With regard to the influence of economic conditions of a district on 
the efficiency of the societies, iny impression of societies w^orking in various 
areas was that the co-operative movement was established in the poorer dis¬ 
tricts more firmly than in the more prosperous districts; I have in mind the 
district of Anaiitapur wdiere, 1 think, the co-operative movement first took 
root?—Is it not a dry district? 

16397. Tt is a very dry district, one of the driest districts in the Presidency, 
but Chiiigleput is not, although it is a non-delta area. Am 1 right?—It is 
true they have been established there, but so much depends on the personality 
of the man who is driving it. A very great deal of work w^as done there by 
the leadership of capable men who took a very keen interest in the matter. 

16398, In regard to Fragmentation, you say on page 616, “ Fragmentation 
has not gone to the fantastic lengths reached in certain villages in the Punjab. 
There are, so far as has been discovered, no cases of fragmentation resulting 
in plots of land so small or mis-shapen as to be uncultivable,” Have you, 
Mr. Hood, made any personal investigation into this question of fragmenta¬ 
tion in any district in which you happened to serve?—I made some enquiries 
in Tanjore district about it, and I got the village oflicers to prepare maps of 
half a dozen villages showing exactly w'hat the extent of fragmentation was. 
I have not got a list of the individual ryot’s holdings, but I have got maps 
showing the holdings according to the pattas, 

16399. And it is on the strength of that survey that you have made this 
statement ?—Yes. 

16400. Professor Gangulee: I should like to know from you the points of 
contact of your department with other departments. You have explained 
already your relationship with the Department of Agriculture; now you men¬ 
tion in your precis something about joint farming societies; do you receive- 
any assistance from the Department of Agriculture?—Yes. 

16401. You sought their assistance and advice?—^Yes, undoubtedly; they 
have given a great deal of assistance and advice. 

16402. You have cattle insurance societies?—We have 3 societies registered. 

16403. In that connection, did you seek the assistance of the Veterinary 
Department?—I think so; I certainly consulted the Veterinary Department a 
great deal about 3 years ago, w^hen this question was under examination. 

16404. In starting your non-credit societies, such as for purchase of imple¬ 
ments and manures, do you ask the Director of Agriculture to g^ve advice on 
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certain points?—Yes; the Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial Society made 
their manure according to the recipe of the Agricultural Department, and on 
their advice. 

16405. Their recipe depended on the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Department?—^Yes, with regard to the ingredients required, the proportions 
and all the rest of it. 

16406. Is there any special procedure for dealing with loan applications of 
an urgent character ?—Not that I know of; I suppose they mark it ‘ Urgent,’ 
that is all. 

16407. Supposing a tenant wants a loan for manure urgently, instead of 
going through the whole procedure which you described, is there any special 
proc«)dure for dealing with loan applications of that character?—Some socie¬ 
ties have the system of cash credits, and some societies have the system of 
giving loans on a bond executed at once which they can recover by instal¬ 
ments. 

16408. Is any portion of the profits that you get from a co-operative society 
allotted to educational purposes or sanit^ttion?—They make a contribution 
to wh.at is called the Common Good Fund. 

16409. Ts that a definite provision in the Act?—It is a definite provision 
in the by-laws. 

16410. ^ir Thoinas MiddUioft: To refer again to the question which we 
discussed, did you exjiress the view that the demand for loans w'oiild not be 
miKh affected by a slight reduction of one or two per cent, in the rate?—That 
is my impression of the situation. 

1(>41]. 1 want you to look at it from another point of view. I am chiefly 
concerned with the provision of cheap credit for sound agricultural business, 
and the Rao Sahib told us that your rates were coming into competition with 
the rates. As you lower your rates the soivcar also in competition 

with you lowers his rates?—Yes. 

16412, I ask you if it is not an important thing that you should aim at 
securing the lowest rate wdiich is consistent with sound financial buhiness in 
view of the effect that your rates might have on the general rates of interest 
charged?—1 think we are trying generally to work on that principle. 

16413. But T think the point arose because you said that you had money 
which WHS available hut which was not taken up, and we asked you why you 
did not lower the rate?—1 pointed out that I did not think a slight reduction 
would result in the whole lot being immediately taken up. 

16414. Tf money were cheaper, would it not be more readily borrowed?— 
Possibly, not always; it is not necessarily so. 

16415. Ts it not the usual experience?—do not think that is the fact 
which prevents it from being taken up. Tf that is not the factor that prevents 
it from being taken up, T think it follotvs that a slight reduction w^ould not 
result in its being taken up. 

1C4TC. The Chairman: One or two more questions. Which w*ould you pre¬ 
fer in the case of these mortgage banks, that Government should subscribe 
half the capital or that Government should guarantee interest on the deben¬ 
ture^?—It is a question that w^e have not very seriously considered or dis¬ 
cussed because the Government refuse to give the guarantee. 

16417. But they are in fact giving capital at the rate of fifty-fifty?—They 
have promised to do it only for four mortgage banks in the initial stage, and 
they have guaranteed fifty-fifty up to Rs. 2 lakhs, i.c., Rs. 50,000 for each 
bank. 

16418, Which method do you prefer?—I do not like to give an expression 
-of opinion off-hand. ^ 

16419. Have you succeeded in redeeming the past debt of any individual 
cultivators to any important extent by the co-operative movement?—We have 
no statistics on the subject, but I can only say that there are instances in 
which it has been done. 
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16420. Devmn Bahadur Raghavayya: Formerly it was Rs. croresP—We 
have cleared Rs. crores of prior debt^ but we do not know whether we have 
cleared off the whole debt of any one individual. 

16421. The Chairman: 1 was going to ask you whether you have had any 
indication so far as to whether the individuals who have had their prior debt 
so redeemed, have tended to borrow again and come into the same dilBSoulty, 
or whether their lesson has had any effect on their practice?—I personally 
had no occasion to gather any definite information on it. 

16422. It is a very important point, is it not?—It is a very important 
point. 

16423. You have mentioned in the course of your evidence in answer to a 
question put by myself that you thought that the Agricultural Department 
might do more for you as a Co-operative Department; is that so?—I think we 
both together might do more for the ryot. 

16424. You do not feel that the Agricultural Department could do more 
than it is doing, to advance the cause of co-operation among the ryots?—1 
do not think that is their function. 

16425. A word or two about these banks. In Mr. Gray’s interesting 
memorandum, the history of these hanks is very plainly and clearly set out. 
It began in 1906 with the Madras Central Urban Bank after which the bank 
at Salem, the hank at Trichinopoly and the banks at Coimbatore and Tenali 
in the Guntur district were formed. He sums up on page 3 by saying: 

During the second six years of the movement nine hanks of this mixed type 
were started.” The words ‘ mixed type,’ 1 take it, refer to the admission 
into the shareholders’ list of societies as such. Is that the position?—Yes. 

16426. When he describes the management of these banks, he says the it 
constitution became of a ^ mixed type.’ What was the management after the 
societies as such were admitted as shareholders?—The management was by a 
Board of Directors who were elected partly from the society shareholders aiul 
partly by the individual shareholders. 

10427. Are they elected by societies sitting in general meeting so far as 
the societies’ representation goes, or how?—They are elected at a general 
body meeting of the hank itself. The general body consists of individual 
shareholders and representatives of the societies which hold shares. In some 
banks, however, these socjieties elect their own Directors independently. 

16428. So that, some Directors represent the societies, while others repre¬ 
sent the individual shareholders. Is that the position ?—^Yes. 

16429. Is that not the position in all banks? Is it a fact that in some 
cu>es societies have representatives, or nominal representatives, who are in 
fact elected at the same meeting and by the same body of electors as the 
Directors representing the shareholders?—That is the case in a few of the 
Central Banks. 

16430. Could you let us have those facts definitely? If you say you are 
sure now, we will accept it. Otherwise it is important that we should have 
^he precise position in regard to this matter .P—I cannot give you the number 
of hanks, bid it is the case in some of the banks. 

16431 . it follows very closely my colleague the Dewan Bahadur’s point as 
to tilt' sympathy or lack of sympathy between the direction of the banks and 
the wt'lfare of the primary societies?—It obtains only in a very few of them. 

16432. What is the main objective of those who are managing the banks? 
Is it to provide the money as cheaply as possible through the primary socie- 
tieii to borrowers, or to make a financial success of these hanks?—So far as 
tlic society members are concerned, their object is to obtain the money as 
cheaiily as possible lor the ryots. There is in general a steady demand from 
societies for reduction ef rate of interest. At the same time they are inter¬ 
ested in seeing that their bank is run on sound hanking lines. Individual 
members are mainly interested in seeing that the bank is able to pay 9 per 
cent, and consequently do not always see eye to eye w'ith societies. There are 
?ases where there has been a distinct divergence hc'tween the two. 
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16433. Would you agreo that in cases where a balance sheet is presented 
by presumably skilled accountants to an audience of those who are not accus¬ 
tomed to banking, it is probable that the Directors of the bank will have no* 
difficulty in defending their policy? Do you believe that or not ?—I think 
that is generally correct. 

16434. How long are these balance sheets in the hands of shareholders who 
are individuals or societies, before the annual general meeting? Is there any 
statutory period?—^There is no statutory period. 

16435. Have you any experience, either of you, as to how long these bal¬ 
ance sheets are in the hands of the public?—It is about a month. 

16430. That is the universal practice?—^Yes, mostly so. It must be about 
that, because it is only after they get their balance sheets that they can call 
a general meeting. 

16437. How far are you, as Registrar and Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Presidency, responsible for the policy of these nine banks ?—It 
is our business to see that they are run on co-operative lines. 

1G438. And what is the test of their running on co-operative lines? Is 
it that they should provide their money as cheaply as possible to primary 
societies lor lending out to members or to individual shareholders?—Subject 
to financial stability. - 

]|<)43P. Is that the object? Ts it your responsibility to see that that obliga¬ 
tion is curried out?—We regard that as our duty. 

16440. That is your duty?—We have got no financial responsibility in the 
matter ourselves. 

IGUl. Il is your duty to see that it is done, but you have no financial 
responsibility in the matter*’"—Yes. 

I6t42. 1 am afraid 1 cannot reconcile the tuo statements. What technical 
advice have you at your disposal to assess the workings of these banks with 
a view to discovering whether in fact credit is being provided as cheaply as 
may be compatible with financial stability.^—For technical advice on banking 
matters, ue go to the Imperial Bank. 

1644^4. You go to the Imperial Bank?—Yes. There is always a fair amount 
of consuUation between the Registrar and the local Secretary of the Imperial 
Bank. 

16441. To some extent the Imperial Bank is in competition with these 
banks^—J do iiol think so to any material extent. 

16445. Have you ever invited the expert or experts in the Imperial Bank 
who arc al your disposal to examine the balance slieets and the books of these 
nine banks with a view to advising you as to whether credit is being provided 
as cheaply ns may be compatible,|vitb financial stability?—They were invited 
to conferences in which financial questions were decided, regarding fluctuations, 
etc., and the Secretary to the Imperial Bank attended them. 

16446. So that the answer to my question is ' no ’ ?—Yes. 

16447, Now then, a w^ord or two on the management of land mortgage 
banks. What is tlie constiintion of their managing body?—^1'he shareholders 
elect the members to the board of management from among tbcuiselves. 

16448. What machinery is there to ensure that the land mortgage banks 
are to be managed in such a way as to provide credit to the cultivator at 
the lowest possible rate of interest consistent with sound finance?—The 
Registrar sees that the rate of interest provided is reasonable. 

16449. So that we are hack to the Registrar of Co-operative So<‘icties?— 
Y'es. 

16450. Mr. Hood, is it part of your rc.sponsibility to see that the land 
mortgage banks so manage their affairs as to provide credit to the inter¬ 
mediate organisations and to the cultivator at the low^est rate of interest con¬ 
sistent with sound business management.*'—Yes. T think the general respon¬ 
sibility is mine, 

16451. You think the general responsibility is yours?—Yes. 
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16462. Now on this question of the departmental responsibility, I want to 
know what steps your department has taken to examine the bo<^s and balance 
sheets of these mortgage banks to ensure that they in their turn are providing 
the service of credit at the lowest possible rate?—There are only two ratee 
involved. The banks lend direct to the ryots and the only question is at what 
rate we can get money and what margin we^have got to follow for the success 
of the concern, 

16453, The bank is paying at what rate?—7 per cent. 

16464. For the money that it borrows?—Yes. 

16455, And is lending at?—9 per cent. 

16456. So the issue is whether the two per cent, covers working charges or 
does not?—Yes. The question was examined quite recently and discussed, 
and discussed at great length three years ago, and the conclusion then 
arrived at was that they could safely depend on a smaller margin. That was 
settled at a conference between the Minister in charge, the Secretary in the 
dfpartment, the Secretary of the bank. Sir Norman Murray, and myself. 

16457. And you are bound to continue of course to borrow at 7 per cent?— 
At present, yes. 

16458. Ha%’e you any hope of borrowing cheaper?—I think so; it depends 
on the success of the banks. If they are successful, 1 think we should certainly 
get it cheaper. 

16459. How is the market being tested to ascertain whether in fact the 
public would lend more cheaply than at 7 per cent?—We can only test that 
111 a satisfactory manner by putting debentures on the market. 

16460. At 6^ per cent?—Yes. 

16461. Have you tried it?—No. 

16462. So you could not judge from that?—Quite so. 

16463. What is the Government getting for their share of the capital ? The 
same rate of interest?—No; 6^ per cent. 

16464. So it is not quite the difference between 7 and 9?—No; but the 
calculation was originally made on that difference. When we made the cal¬ 
culations, we did not reckon on having the money at 6i per cent. 

16465. Would you agree that if this decision was taken three years ago, 
the time has approached when you might re-investigate the whole position 
with a view to making every attempt to get at least per cent, as the rate 
of interest at which these land mortgage banks give loans?—In other ivords 
we are to ivork the bank with a less margin than 2 per cent ? 

16466. Yes. Will it be worth while to enquire into it again?—No. 1 do 
not think it would at present, because the transactions are on too small a 
•scale, in so far that the two per cent, at present is not providing for such 
staff as we should like the banks to have, 

16467. I think we have the figures of the volume of business done by these 
land mortgage banks, have we not?—^Yes. 

16468. It is a fact, is it not, that all these banks are in difficulty as regards 
putting their debentures on the market at 7 per cent?—Only two of them are 
actively working at the moment. 

16469. Are the others trying ?—To a certain extent I think. Kallakuriehi 
is trying and is not very successful. I do not think Tanjore is trying very 
hard at the moment. 

16470. Let us take the two that are trying. They have got business pend¬ 
ing which they could do^if they could get the money?—I do not quite know; 
I do not know to what extent they have got applications for loans from the 
ryots. 

16471. You said during the course of your evidence that these loane were 
being made on the security of individual mortgagees?—Yes. 
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16472. So that such mortgages are pendingP^Yes^ they are pending, but 
they are under investigation. Before they can float them, they have got to 
satisfy themselves that the mortgages and the land are all they are represented 
to be,. 

16473. Precisely, but how can you say that the public is not coming for¬ 
ward at 7 per cent, if you are not asking the public to come forward on any 
particular group of mortgages F—In one society they are trying to sell their 
debentures; they have got definite demands which have been investigated and 
they are not selling them. 

16474. What society is that?—^Kallakurichi. 

16475. And that is an active society?—It is dying now; no debentures have 
been floated; it is not able to sell debentures. 

16476. That is not one of the two that are at work at the moment?—Yes. 

16477. What I am trying to get at is whether in the case of these two banks 
the names of which are known to the public and which are in fact at work, 
there have been instances of the arrangements for a mortgage loan having 
l>een fixed up until the point came to get the money and that then the public 
hns declined to lend at 7 per cent?—I gather that they have got no applica¬ 
tions for debentures pending; as far as 1 know they have,4iot; I think that is- 
correct. 

16478. Js your department in close touch with these land mortgage banks? 
—Yes. 

16479. How often do they report their business to you?—There is no regu¬ 
lar report, but the Deputy Registrar gets into touch with these societies; 
being new, he visits them every two months. 

16480. The land mortgage banks?—Yes, those two banks. 

16481. Have they been visited during the last two months?—Yes. 

16482. Did you visit them yourself?—No, not these banks. 

16483. Was it you or your predecessor who paid this recent visit?—T have 
not been to see them; it was the Deputy Registrar. 

10484, Do you think it might be well if representatives of the co-operative 
movement from all Presidencies and Provinces met in conference once a year 
or once in two years to discuss questions of general interest and questions of 
principle?—1 think, on the whole, it would be an advantage. 

16485. Do you not think that other Presidencies and Provinces might bene¬ 
fit from your experience?—Yes, 1 think they might. 

16486. From your failures as well as your successes?—Undoubtedly; the 
failures are of course most important. 

16487. Is it within your knowledge that there was such a meeting called 
in Bombay in 1926; I am not sure whether it was official or un-official?—The 
Registrars and also representatives of the Provincial Banks met there. 

16488. From this Presidency?—Yes. 

16489. What was the outcome ? What was their view as the result of theiv 
attendance at that conference: that it was useful?—It is useful. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX I. 

Number of societies in proportion to the population. 

The following statements show the number of societies—credit societies—' 
in proportion to population, etc.: — 

1. Total population. 42,800,000 

Primary credit societies.10,900 

Proportion—One society to 4,000 of population. 

2. Vrhan (in towns over 10,000 ])opulation. Generally there are no urban 
societies in smaller townships). 




1 ' 
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Population. 
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; i 
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col. 3. 
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163 

4.200,000 1 

7.S0,<'0 ' ; 845 

151,000 

1 to 0 


This is only approximately accurate as it has been assumod that credit limited 
liability societies—non-agricultural—are all in urban areas of over 10.(‘00 
population. A very few are in smaller places and there are a few unlimited 
liability societies in urban areas. 

8. Bural (iti all places under 10,000), 


Proportion of 


Villaji'es, 

Houses. ! Population. 

1 ' 

j Societies. 
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1 Members : 
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I i 

(V)lumn 
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! 10,(KK) 
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4. Agricultural, 


; lcuUiv.ti„g 

Tenants, 

Labonmrs. 

Population 

2,622,500 ' 11,960,000 

7,229,000 

8,261,000 

Houses . 

524,600 j 2,392,000 

1,445.800 

1,650,200 

Members 

. 1 38,800 1 280,r!00 

55,000 

33,500 


1 enants include tenants holding under ryots in ryotwari tracts and also under 
zamindari areas. There are in general fewer societies in zamindari areals than 
in ryotwari areas. 
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Siatemefd skomng amounis of loans given hg agricultural societies for productive purposes and paging off prior debts. 
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neplics to the Questlonnaire. 

Question 6.—1nbebtedness.— The causes of indebtedness vary according 
to the nature of the tract and the economic status of the ryots. But, general* 
ly, it is the uneconomic nature of the holding coupled with want of supple* 
mentary occupations that is the main cause of debt. Purchase of lands at 
uneconomic rates of interest and extravagant expenses on marriages and 
ceremonies are mentioned as the causes for debt in many of the Itesettle- 
ment Repoits. But these operate mostly in wet-land tracts and among the 
richer class of mitastdars. The high incidence of land revenue in the deltaic 
areas of the Tanjore district also operates as a cause for the increase of in¬ 
debtedness. In the dry areas the conditions are entirely different. Hera, 
the purchase of land and the conversion of dry into garden lands by sinking 
wells are bond fide enterprises taken up by the better class of landlords 
tempted, as they are, by the high prices they receive in certain years for 
commercial crops. Years of insufficiency of rainfall follow consecutively or 
the prices of commercial crops fall down suddenly or both happen simultane¬ 
ously, and the result is the ryot becomes unable to repay his debts, incurred 
at a 12 per cent, rate of intereet. During these years the position of the 
average small-holder becomes miserable and he incurs debts for the purchase 
of provisions ior Ins family and fodder for cattle. SometiTnes he is forced 
to sell the cattle. The better class landholder maintains his farm servants, 
and cattle without any work for them. When better years dawn, the average 
small-holder purchases cattle at rates of interest running up to 25 per cent. 
Even in normal j^ears, he borrows for cultivation and family expenses at 
rates of interest ranging from 12 to 18 per cent. The growing of commercial 
crops to the detriment of food crops has made him dependent on the bazar- 
man and the shandy for his provisions. Add to these also the fact that he 
is under the thumli of the middleman trader for the sale of his produce, 
one can understand the reason for the increasing indebtedness in the dry 
tracts. It is not maintained that the economic condition of the small-holder 
is bad everywhere. Certain intelligent ryots have improved their position 
in a few areas by growing sugarcane, plantains and turmeric. But the extent 
of their eultivHti(»n is small;-and the gains that accrue to them are )ittle> 
when compared to those that are derived by the creditor and middleman 
trader. It may be, that a few agriculturists take to vegetable gardening, 
dairying and the cultivation of lease lands and thus iniprove their position. 
Jt may also be, that m a lew areas where there is a demand for labour from 
the Public Works Department and Railways, the labourers are enabled to 
improve their position. But their number is small. During years of in¬ 
sufficient rainfall, and fall in the prices of commercial produce, rates of 
interest rise up to 30 per cent., land values fall, auction sales are common, 
the small-holder becomes easily converted to the position of a tenant under 
the money-lender and the labourers flock to the hills. Generally speaking, 
in both the wet and the dry tracts, the small holding compels the ryot to 
incur debts for family expenses. In the dry tracts he borrows for sinking 
W’^ells, expenses in the cultivation of garden lands, purchase of cattle and 
fodder, leather tubs for lifting water and provisions for the family till the 
time of harvest, at rates of interest ranging between 12 to 18 per cent. In 
years of want of rainfall, or fall in the prices of commercial produce, his 
position becomes worse. The figures given in some of the Resettlement 
Reports roughly indicate that about 2/3 of the ^aitadars in dry tracts and 
1/2 in wet-land tracts, are indebted; and their mortgage debts alone amount 
to about half the value of all the lands held by them. The recent Census Re¬ 
port also raises a suggestive doubt whether the increase in the number of 
absentee landlords and tenants is an indication of the passing of the land 
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from the hands oi cultivating owners to non-agriculturist moneylenders. 
We have given at the end a few statements to substantiate the position we 
have taken as regards the causes of the indebtedness of the ryot. 

Question 5.—Finance. —Long Term Loans.--*Unless measures are taken 
to release the ryot from his indebtedness, the depressing atmosphere that at 
present exists in the rural areas will continue: and so long as it lasts, there 
IS no hope of entrusting the average ryot with ideas of better methods of 
agriculture. The co-operative movement cannot achieve much in the pro¬ 
vision ot short-term credit for agriculture, while the ryot is under subjection 
to the monevlender and repays his prior debts from the harvested income. 
A heavily indebted ryot has no interest in his land as he is not sure whether 
the land will stay with him. The small nature of the holdings and the 
heaviness of the debt prevent the easy redemption of the ryot from his prior 
debts except by providing him with loans for periods extending at least to 
40 years if not more and at a rate of interest not exceeding 7 per cent. Land 
mortgage banks cannot give these facilities to the ryot without State aid and 
the State is bound to help him as it makes a major part of its revenue from 
the land. We tnereforo suggest the following forms of State aid for the 
successful working of mortgage banks: — 

(1) The Trust Act should be amended permitting the investment of 

Trust Funds in debentures. 

(2) The State should also invest in the mortgage banks monies lying 

in deposit with it at little or no interest. 

<3) The interest on tlie debentures should be guaranteed by the State 
till they become popular in the market. 

(4) The State should contribute to the cost of an Inspector for inspect¬ 
ing and vaiuating lands and assessing the credit of borrowers. 

(6) The right of summary recovery should be given to the mortgage 
bank. 

In this connetion we would point out that the existing mortgage banks 
have failed to utilise the loan of two lakhs allotted by the Government for 
such banka. Any scheme to be successful should provide for a central 
organisation to issue the debentures, and primary banks at the bottom to 
issue the loans. We consider that the existing Central and Provincial Banks 
Are eminently fitted to undertake mortgage banking as they already com¬ 
mand sofiLcient influence and confidence among the public. 

In addition to loans given for removal of prior indebtedness, the mortgage 
banks should also lend for productive improvements as sinking wells, and 
for the purchase of new lands for converting uneconomic into economic hold¬ 
ing. The issue ol faccavi loans through the Government agency lias not been 
a success and the allotment under the same may be handed over to co-opera¬ 
tive banks. 

We do not consider that any special and far-reaching legislation is neces¬ 
sary to totally prohibit the mortgage or sale of land. But the object of a 
(Co-operative society to redeem a ryot from his indebtedness will be frustrated 
if a member is free to re-mortgage the land, which has been first mortgaged 
to the Bocuety. Legislation may help in restricting such re-mortgaging of 
^land. 

Questions 2 and 23.— Education; Aoeicultuhal and General. —Along¬ 
side with the development of mortgage banking, provision should to 
made for the general and technical education of the rj’^ot. Ex- 

■ cepting the co-operative officer none others have the aid of volun- 
vtary agencies to assist them in their work. The field staff of the 
Agricultural, Irrigation, Be venue, Forest, Labour, Local ^?lelf-Oovern- 

vment and Education Departments have no local organisation through 
which they can propagate sound ideas of economic and social w&- 
t'are. No department can? really hope to educate the ryot without the aid of 
voluntary agencies. In a country like India where the ryot is generally illi¬ 
terate, and ignorant of new ideas and methods of agricultural improvement, 
the temptation is naturally to administer institutions of rural life for him. 
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An Attempt should earnestly be made to build up national life i^rougb the 
aelf-exertiom of the communities themselves. Further the education of the 
adult has a psychological method of its own quite di€erent from that follow* 
ed in practice for youths. Adults cannot be forced to learn and oon^uently 
any system of education for them should have its origin in awakening their 
desire to improve themselves. And this awakenment has to come through 
non«official propaganda. It should also be borne in mind that certain types 
of work do not lend themselves to being undertaken by a State staff, ax 
public expense. For, the greater the number of organisations, the larger 
too will be the administrative and supervising staff, so much so that the 
whole of the tax-payers’ money and even more will be required to pay their 
salaries and alloaanoes. Whenever propaganda of any new idea, organisa¬ 
tion of men for joint effort, assistance for the administrative work of local 
institutions and supervision over them have to be undertaken, the non- 
ofBcial agency is the best suited for the work. The State departments may 
appoint experts to advise and generally supervise the work of the several 
organisations, the Universities may supply trained men, and the State and 
the local bodies may give grants-in-aid, according to the nature and quality 
of th€^ work, thus encouraging voluntary non-official effort. 

We would divide the work in each rural area under two heads: —(o) Pro¬ 
motion of the economic interests of agriculturists and small industrialists 
and (b) Promotion of the physical, educational and social welfare of the 
rural population and the supervision over those rural institutions as pan- 
chayats and village courts which cannot be organised on a voluntary basis 
but require certain legal powers for their administration. A taluk should 
be the area of jurisdiction of these bodies though there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent a smaller jurisdiction where human material is available. For instance, 
a rural high school or a rural college may form the nucleus for organising a 
non-offfcial agency for rural welfare work. Adult educational work and 
rural library service might form the functions of these bodies. Membership 
should be throw-n open to all on a subscription basis, and teachers, lecturers, 
and representatives of co-operative unions and societies and village pan- 
chayats might bo Luven representaticai in the executive. The ofheors and 
thoi’r subordinates of the Education, Health, Labour and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Depat tments might also be ex-officio members. 

Any scheme of adult education should take note of the deficiencies in the 
character of the rural ryot and his unpreparedness for the present age of 
international coirmerce. Whatever lessons will impart to the rural Mnd the 
spirit of enterprise and the desire for joint effort, will arouse its conscious¬ 
ness and self-respect and put it in possession of the necessary knowledge re¬ 
quired under modern conditions of political and economic life, should have a 
due place in the curriculum of studies. The University should draw up a 
rough outline syllabus with the above-mentioned purposes in view. It should 
maintain an Extension Section whose functions shall be to train teachers 
from among the staff of high schools and colleges and honorary workers, for 
undertaking the education of adults in rural areas. The State should make 
a capital giant to the University for the establishment of the Extension 
Section and also an annual recurring grant of 1/3 of the total expenses incur¬ 
red in running adult educational centres. Another 1/3 should be contributed 
by the Local Boards and the balance raised through local subscriptions from 
individuals, oc-operative societies and villajge panchayats. As visual instruc¬ 
tion is of the essence of adult education 4n an illiterate country, the State 
should make a contribution at the start towards magic lantern and cinema 
accessories. Grants should also be made for rural libraries, the contribution 
being 1/8 each, from the State, the Local Boards and the local associations. 
We do not want to foresee what developments these asaociations will take in 
the course of time. They will no doubt be of great help to educate the 
village panohayat and village courts. They will attend to the physical, social 
and educational interests of ttie rural people. They may develop an atmos¬ 
phere for the growth of folk, schools for the education of the ryots in a 
liberal culture and a wide outlook. We are conffdent that when once these 
grants are given by the State and local bodies, non-official effort will amply 
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come forth to organise adult educational work. When a sufficient number of 
these associations is formed, we can hope to co-ordinate their activities 
through district and provincial associations which will do their work con¬ 
jointly with the University Extension Section. 

While the establishment of a closer connection between high schools and 
colleges and the ryots will no doubt react on the school and enrich the local 
knowledge and experience of the staff, the curriculum in the Ifigh schools 
can be so modelled as to create an agricultural outlook in the students and 
attract their parents to imbibe new ideas of agricultural improvements. 
Lessons on civic3, geography and history can be so taught in the higher 
classes as to instruct the student in the economic wealth of his area and 
methods of developing it. Demonstration plots may be introduced with a 
view to train the students in practical agriculture, and through them to 
stimulate their parents to adopt better methods of agriculture. But all these 
reforms mean the training ot teachers from the jioint of view of rural re¬ 
construction, and contributions by the State for the administration of de¬ 
monstration plots and the maintenance of a teacher in agriculture. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —The second organisation 
necessary for promoting the economic interests ot the people of an area is 
the Taluk l)evelopment Association. Its objects should be ihose mentioned 
in the bye-iaws ot such associations in the Bombay Presidency. There is no 
need so far as this Presidency is concerned (and no use too) to multiply 
agencies for this kind of work, and the existing Local or Supervising Unions 
may perforin all the functions of a Development Association. These unions 
should not be constituted for small areas solely with the view of exercising 
a mere supervision of the accounts of a few good, bad, and indifferent co¬ 
operative societies. With all the good intentions of the Development Minis¬ 
ter to bring together the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments and 
utilise co-operative societies for the spread of agricultural improvements, 
the achievement has been negligibly small owing to two causes. The one is 
the inherent weakness of Local Unioiiisi, and the second is the absence of 
any defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officers. We propose* 
therefore two remedies, viz., (1) that the constitution of Local Unions should 
be so broadened as to permit the inclusion of individuals interested in agri¬ 
cultural development and (2) that there should be a single officer uho com¬ 
bines ill himself both the duties of furthering co-operation and introducing 
improved agricultural methods. We will deal later with item 2. The Local 
Union so constituted will consider schemes or organising societies for financ¬ 
ing agriculture, increasing the production and marketing the produce. It 
will organise labour societies for undertaking bund and roads work'. It 
will maintain a Demonstrator and a field man. It will open demonstration 
plots for propagating improved methods. It will arrange for agricultural 
excursions lor intei change of ideas among agriculturists of different tracts. 
It will maintain a Supertnsor for the primary audit of amounts of co-opera¬ 
tive societies. The Demonstrators should be those trained in rural economics, 
co-operation and banking. They will be the paid propagandists of the Local 
Union tor organising the ryots on the co-operative basis for all pursuits con¬ 
nected with agriculture. The funds of the Local Union will lie derived from 
the contributions from co-operative societies, grants made by the State and 
local bodies for propaganda through shows, fairs, exhibitions, conferences 
and excmsions, and for the maintenance of demonstrators and fieldmen, 
and subscriptions raised from individuals. 

We would also propose that those sections of the Agricultural and Indus¬ 
tries Departments which have lo popularise a knowledge of improvements 
and organise the ryctis for agriculture and small industries should be amal¬ 
gamate with the Co-operative Department, We recognised that the research 
and educational sections of the Agricultural Department should be under an 
Agricultural Director. But the work of popularising improved methods in 
ryotwari areas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment. We recognise that the research and educational sections and the 
piomotiou cl large industrial concerns should be under the Industries 
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partment. But the organisation and revival of small rural industries cannot 
be divorced from the work of the Co-operative Department. We would 
therefore propose tliat the Hegistrar should have two experts under him, 
one an Agricultural Organiser and the other an Industrial Organiser. The 
Deputy B-egisstrars should be University men in Rural Economics, trained in 
the College of Agriculture. They should be assisted in each district by a 
higher grade stah, one each recruited from the Agricultural and Industrial 
Departments. The Demonstrators appointed in the Local Unions will work, 
under the supeiwision of the agricultural staff. Where Local Unions cannot 
command sufficient human resources for the spread of agricultural improve¬ 
ments, the Dein<»nstrators will of course %vork under the agricultural higher 
grade office*’ in the district. A scheme like the proposed one alone will faci¬ 
litate the mtroductjon of improved methods of agriculture through the co- 
opexative agency and harmonise the work of the three Departments of Co¬ 
operation, Agriculture and Industries. The scheme also recognises the place 
of the voluntary agency and the expert in agricultural propaganda. ^Ve 
would like to add that the re-orgainsed department should also be charged 
with the duty of Jurthering co-operative marketing. 

Question 8.— Irrigation, —With the starting of Irrigation Panchayats 
under the present Irrigation Bill, the regulation of the distribution of 
water in channel tracts will no doubt be facilitated for the benefit ot the ryot. 
The recent condition of channels and bunds in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly dis¬ 
tricts alter 1924 Hoods has clearly demonstrated the utter futility ot expect¬ 
ing their repairs and renewals solely with the aid of a departiiiental staff. 
Even in novnuil times there is much delay in the repair ot Major Irrigation 
Works. We would prel^^r the handing over of contract works regarding 
hiirnh. channels and major tanks to Co-operative Labour Unions cornpt'sed of 
mtra'^iduTM and labourers. It has been proved beyond doubt by the Co-opera¬ 
tive Beclamution Societies formed recently for the clearance of silt that 
earthworks can be executed economically through the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion. W^e take Uwva to mention here that unless there is a nnitorni policy 
followed by the Ci»-operative and irrigation Departments, the promotion of 
Labour Unions is next to impossible. Co-operators have also been complain- 
ing about the bad condition of Minor Irrigation tanks. The North Arcot 
District Conference has been annnally passing a resolution urging on the 
Government to undertake repair of tanks. It has been found by experience 
that the execution ot contracts for minor tanks might be handed over to 
village panchayats. This policy, if steadily pursued, will to some extent, 
relieve the irrigation difficulties of the ryots. The promotion of Labour 
Unions and the handing over of contracts to them will (luicken the restora¬ 
tion of tanks and make it possible to maintain them in good order. 

The third proposal we would make for the improvement of irrigaticn in dry 
tracts is the sinking of wells and the supply of power facilities foi the irri¬ 
gation of crops from the wells. It is not fair to throw on the ryot the 
responsibility of finding out suitable places for the digging of wells. The 
•Government should do the boring work free of cost, and wells, being protec¬ 
tive works in areas subject to scarcity of water, there is nothing wrong in 
the extra expenditure being incurred by the State. Wherever possible, 
irrigation societies for digging wells should be promoted and the iavravi 
loans distributed through them with a view to have the works carried out 
promptly and cheaply. The insurance of crops has been suggested as a 
method of helping the ryot to tide over lean years but the uneconomic charac¬ 
ter of the holdings and the large risks of failure of crops will hardly attract 
any institution to undertake the work. Finally we would suggest that a 
large irrigation policy in relation to agricultural development rests entirely 
in the transference of in*igation as a resented subject to the portfolio of the 
Development Minister, 

Question 22.—Co-operation.— At the outset we wMd state that in the 
present condition of the country we ought not to expect rural co-operative 
societies to conduct banking and trade unaided by central institutions. If 
the idea of working from the bottom is taken to mean that small ineti* 
tutions should serve the agriculturist to obtain credit, to purchase Jointly, 
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to Convert raw produce into finished produce and market them profttal^iyi 
the ccKoperatire morement will only miserably fail. Capital has to he raieea 
through Central Banks. Joint purchase and sale have to be developed by 
Central Unions. Neither will it be possible to expect the oentral eecietiee 
to work as exclusively federated institutions^ for they will require influ¬ 
ential indiv?duah to give the necessary direction and leadership. What is 
far more important than the policy of working from the bottom is the rig^t 
attitude of mind to educate the rural people to run their co-operatiwe banks 
and trading concerns. The Trading Unions have failed in this Presidency 
for want of necessary stimulus from the centre to purchase economically and 
to push the sales quickly. The Triplicane Stores is a success in the Madras 
City, because it works from the centre through a system of branches, with¬ 
out, on the other hand, forming divisional independent stores which might 
not be ablr< to beat down competition by themselves. The Bombay Provin¬ 
cial CO'Opeistive Bank does successful business through the shops attached 
to its branches in oil-cakes and chemical manures and in the produce of 
members which it would not have been able to achieve if tlie work had 
been left in the hands of local societies. The second point we would urge on 
the Commission for the promotion of joint purchase and sale is the due recog¬ 
nition by the State of the place of voluntary agencies in conducting propa¬ 
ganda. Intense ]>ropaganda is very necessary, particularly in an illiterate 
country wh*.re the ryots are not enlightened enough to understand their needs 
and combine for their satisfaction. The State can help this propaganda 
better by the grani of subsidy than by directly undertaking it. Where a 
production nnd sale society is formed for making manures, converting ground¬ 
nut or sugarcane into finished produce and selling these things, juteiiHo 
propaganda have to be undertaken not merely by a Local Union, but by a 
district oo-opcrative agency. Thirdly, the centra) societies engaged in 
banking, production or sale, require expert management. We would there¬ 
fore propose that the University should institute two special applied courses 
in crop-finance and trade. The existing College of Commerce should insti¬ 
tute an advanced coui*se in Co-operaive Banking and JVTounts (or the 
students who pass in the applied courses. Fovrthly, the State should grant 
loans at low rates of interest for the purchase of plant and machinery and 
the building of godown. Lastly, it should discourage as well the export of 
bone and fish manures and oil-cakes in the interest of promoting a forward 
manurial policy in the presidency. 

Questions 18 and 22.— Improvement of Rural Labour. —Labour Socie^ 
ties .—It is one of those anomalies of the present administration that Labour 
should be a Reseiwed subject, while Agriculture, Co-operation and Industries 
are Transferred subjects. The District Labour Officer is not under the con¬ 
trol of the Co-operative Department, while he is in charge of a large number 
of Co-oiwative Societies. The problems of rural labour are so closely con¬ 
nected with tho&'o of the agriculturists that a separation of these two sub¬ 
jects under two independent departments will result in a failure to look at 
agricultural questions as a whole. Is it the object of the Government to 
put all labourers belonging to the backward classes under one department, 
and caste labourers under another? How can it be that Labour Unions 
should be ujider the supervision of the co-operative department, while lease 
societies are tmder that of Labour? We consider that it will be conducive 
to best results if the Labour Officers in the dista’icts were transferred to the 
new pror ei^ed Development Department. In this connection we would point 
out that a largo number of societies for the backward classes is supervised 
by Local Unions composed of agricultural credit societies. These require 
intense siifiervision of a special type, as they consist of illiterate mem¬ 
bers. The Maclagan Committee recommended to Government that they 
should make a special contribution for the clerical work of these societies. 
But the Government h not making smy grant to a majority of unions for 
undertaking this work except in a few areas of the Madras City. Such 
grants are absolutely necessary in the interest of improving the condition 
of the backward classes. We would also point out that it is not wise to start 
independent credit societies fo'* field labourers. Of course there may be - 
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exceptions in places w^here the people are so caste^ridden as to exclude this 
class from membership. As has been mentioned already, any work of organis- 
ing adults for purposes of social welfare or the conduct of business, will be 
successful only when promoted through roluniary agencies. Ube Lahgur De¬ 
partment feels the need us much for honorary workers as the Co-operative 
B^artmeut. We would suggest that the work of organising field labourers 
for their economic betterment and educating them in habits of thrifts and a 
higher standard of life, should be handed over to non-official agencies sucli as 
Social Service Leagues, the Y. M. C. A., the Servants of India Society, and 
Local Co-operative Unions. 

In addition to the permanent reforms required in the department and 
a change in its outlook for enlisting the co-operation of voluntai’y ageacies 
for wide propaganda work, certain other faculties are also required from 
the State for the improvement of labour conditions. Co-operative societies 
which obtain leases of lands from landlords and sublet them to labourers to 
improve their economic status. But if a lease society is to help labour in 
all ways for introducing agricultural improvements, bettering housing con 
clitions, supplying work to them round the year, training them in habits 
of thrift, and in raising the level of their education and culture, it should 
have an expert paid Secretary, who takes a good deal of interest in the 
work, (kdoiiisation of cultivable areas has also been umlertaken by tbc 
Labour Department and this is a little more difficult to tackle. The 
right type of colonists has to be selected and the State has to give h»anB 
lor long periods extending to 30 or 40 years at an economic rate of interest 
loj‘ reclrtiruing lands, digging vvcdls, and building farm houses. More thaj^ 
all these facilities, the colony should have the fortune of getting the service® 
of an efficient paid secretary as in the case of lease societies. The problem 
of finding workers can be settled satisfactorily, only when the University 
institutes special courses m problems of rural labour, along ivith rural et.o- 
iiomics. Buch men should be selected and given a short training in the 
spread of im])rovecl methods of agriculture. 

Question 22,—Co-opbration. — General .—We have ansivered all the 
questions adverted to already in the belief that co-operation is the one 
and only mt^thod for the development of the agricultural industry. Raising 
of credit, joint purchase of agricultural and domestic requirements, joint 
sale of agricultural produce, after converting them into finished ones where- 
ever necessary, and the utilisation of the produce for other industries, all 
these fan be economically and efficiently performed by the co-operative 
method in ryotwari areas. Even other efforts for iuereasing agrieultoral 
production ob suggested in the Questionnaire should be undertaken on the 
co-operativ.3 basis. When wu’iting on this .subject we would like to refer to 
the possibilities of an economic supply of firewood in rural and urban areas, 
through the co-operative agency. Wood-cutters* societies can be formed fn 
undertaking fuel contracts from the Forest Department. The policy of pro¬ 
moting such societies will of course be possible only with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Forest Department. {Vide question 19-6). 

<6) Excessive fragmentation is undoubtedly a source of making them 
imeconomic. Any attempt to prevent such fragmentation through legislation 
by altering the Law^ of Succession or Partition will be seriously resented 
and is impracticable. A voluntary scheme of eonsoUdation on the lines adopted 
by Mr. Calvert in the Punjab may be tried in Madras also. 

(c) We do not consider that any* activity should be furthered through co¬ 
operative organisations with the aid of legal power for coercing the unwilling* 
When such a stage is reached, the concerned work should be rather handed 
over to administrative bodies as Local Boards and panehayats wffiich are 
invested with legal powers in the interest of civic rural welfare. Tlie voluntary 
basis of co-operation should never be lost sight of. 

Question 25.— ^Welfare of Rural Population.—( o) Finally we w^ould 
add that the problem of rural welfare is closely bound up with that of pro¬ 
hibiting drink in rural areas. Certain agricultural communitiss ns the Kallars, 
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Padayachis^ aud Goiindars, and mainly the field labourers are addicted to the 
drink Jiabit and we can hardly expect one part of Government to preach 
against drink while another part le interested in maintaining a sufficient excise 
revenue. Unless the State adopts a forward policy in this matter, any schemes 
of social and economic welfare have seldom got any chances of success. 

We summarise below the reforms suggested by us for improving the econo¬ 
mic and social conditions of the rural population: — 

(?) The re-organisation of the departments connected with agricul¬ 
ture and labour. 

Hi) Grants to voluntary agencies from the State and local bodies for 
organisation, education and propaganda. 

(Hi) Scope for the educated classes to come into the co-operative move¬ 
ment and work for the masses, by a broadening of the consti¬ 
tution of Central Co-operative Societies. 
dv) Training of candidates in the University, the agricultural 
college and college of commerce for employment in co-operative 
banking, trading and labour societies. 

(v) The stimulation of co-operative business, credit and non-credit, 
through central agencies as Central Banks. 

(vi) State aid for mortgage banks and industrial and marketing con- 
cern<5; Prevention of export of manures by the State. 

(tii) l<egisIation to restrict re-mortgaging of lands already mortgaged 
to co-operative societies. 

(viii) A scheme of adult education and promotion of rural welfare 
through non-of&cial agencies assisted by the University and the 
Local Boards, Giving a rural bias to the curriculum ot mivlies 
in rural high schools, and 

iix) Handing over of minor-irrigation works to village panchayats and 
promotion of Labour Unions and Irrigation Societies for under¬ 
taking bund and road works, channel and tank repairs, ami the 
sinking of wells. 
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The H«i%le Mr. V. RenadM and Mr. K. G. Sivaswami. 

Oral Evidanoe. 

16490. The Chairman: Mr. Ramdas, you are President and Mr. Siva- 
swazui, you are Secretary, of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Fnion?— 
Yes. 

16491. Mr. Ramdas, perhaps you will answer the questions and of course 
it is tor the Secretary whose name is on our report as one of the witnesses, 
if he dijes not agree with anything that you say, to let me know so that the 
matter may be recorded. Would you at the outset care to make any state¬ 
ment of a general character or shall I ask you one or two questions? We 
have your note of evidence before us?—I would prefer to answer questions. 

1649:2. Perhaps you will tell us, just to clear the ground, the constitution 
of your Union?--Our Union consists of representatives of local unions in the 
Presidency and also of urban banks and a few individuals who are taken as 
honorary members. We hive what are called local unions in this Presidericy; 
there are about 300 of them. We have got our general body consisting mostly 
of the representatives of the unions. 

16493. Supervising Unions?—Yes. 

16494. Have you representatives of the District Federations?—^They are* 
very recently iormen and we have not made provision for them yet, though 
seven or eight of them have applied for affiliation. 

16195. Have you got representatives of all the Supervising Unions?—About 
half of them; about 150 or 160 out of 300. 

16496. others are not represented?—No; the reason is one part of the 
country consisting of 18 districts has another Federation, I mean, the Telugu 
distri(?ts have their own Provincial Union. It is really not a Provincial 
Union because it is not for the whole Province. 

16197. You arc a sectional union in the sense that you only speak for the 
remainder?—No; that is not so, because we have got affiliation of some 
unions and Central Banks in that part of the country also. The bye-laws 
permit our operating over the whole Province. Our idea is to have sectional 
Unions for different language areas, Tamil, Telugu and so on, but the 
Madras Union should be the real Provincial Union. 

16493. You are super-imposed above them?—^Yes, we call them Divisional 
Unions. 

16499. You will not have achieved yoxu* full ambition until you have Re¬ 
presentatives from all Supervising Unions?—Well, not fully. 

iOolX). Itou wish to have representatives from those other Supervising 
Unions?-'Yes, and we are rapidly getting them. 

16501. That is the constitution of your body. How many members does 
that provide y^u aith?—One hundred and fifty unions W’ith one representa¬ 
tive each, 70 urban banks, 20 honorary members, and 22 Central Banks. 

36502. That is 262?—The honorary members are not members with full 
rights; they Kavo no right to vote at the meetings of the general body; they 
can be represontt?d on the governing body and vote at meetings of the gov¬ 
erning body. 

16508. That is a large gathering?—^Yes. We have an annual meeting at 
which most of them are present. 

16504. How do you elect the committee?—President, Vic^President and 
Secretaries are elected by the general body, and thefe is also an Advisory 
Board of 22 elected by the general body who elect the rest of the members. 

16505. That is the Advisory Board?—Yes. 

16506. Have they the power to nominate other members outside the 
union P—No. They elect four repr^entatires, and they and the Secretaries, 
President and Vice-President form the committee. 
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16507. Would you describe tbe status and function of your Union? Are 
you an official body?—No. We are an incorporated body. 

1650B. You are not an official body; you are a corporation?—^Yes. 

16509. What is your function?—^Propaganda, co-operative education, 

supervision. 

16510. Supervision over what?—Over all the co-operative organisations 
in the Province, the local unions specially of which we consist, and District 
Federations. 

16511. What about the banks P—We have not much supervision over the 
banks. They are represented on our body, we take advice from them and 
we see how the hnancing is going on and how the societies get the money. 

16612. Would Ihc banks welcome your advice?—Sometimes they do. 

16513. But you do not offer it?—^No. 

16514. Do you pay great attention to the working of these banks?— We 
do pay attention. 

16515. What do you think of the services rendered to the movement, first, 
by the nine central banks?—We have nearly 32 central banks now. 

16516. What do you think of the services rendered by those 32 banks?— 
They are rendering good services; the total capital of all the banks is about 
6i crores. 

16617. Do you think they are providing you with capital at as low a rate 
of Interest as is compatible with good management?—I should think so. 

16518. Do you speak from conviction born of close personal investigation 
or from general impression?—^Not from a general impression; I am also Pre¬ 
sident of the Provincial Bank and I know the working of the banks very 
closely. 

16519. You are the President of the Provincial Bank?—^Yes, the Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Bank. 

16520. I do not know what bank it is.^—It is called the Madras Urban 
Central Bank Ltd. 

16521. So you can tell all about that bank?—Yes. 

16522. At what rate are you borrowing from that bank P— We were borrow¬ 
ing at 61 per cent.; we Have now reduced it to 4 to 4J per cent. 

16523. You were borrowing at 6J per cent. Can you get new money at 

4 and 4^ per cent. P—^Yes, and even that we are refusing. 

16524. When you were paying at what rate were you lending?—We 

were lending at 7i per cent. It has now been reduced to 7 per cent. 

16525. You are now paying 2 to per cent, less in interest for the money 
you borrow. At what rate are you lending?—7 per cent. 

16526. Presumably, if you were solvent when you were borrowing at 6i 
per cent, and lending at 7i per cent., you are now making a considerable 
profit.—^No, we are not, for the reason that all our money is not absorbed; a 
very large portion of it is invested at a very low rate of interest. 

16627. The movement is over-capitalised?—We have an effective invest¬ 
ment of only 50 lakhs in the movement. 

16528. Where is the balance?—Invested in other banks, Government paper 
and so on. 

16529. What is the average rate of interest you are getting from your 
investments outside for such money as is lent to cultivators through primary 
societies?—Some of it we have lent at even so low a rate as 2i per cent.; 
but it goes up to 5 per cent.; it does not go above 6 per cent. 

16580. Some at short call?—Yes. Keoently we have arranged with the 
Calcutta Provincial Bank to lend at 6 per cent, for 3 years. 

16531. We have not the accounts of your bank or any of the other banks 
before us at the momdut, but I should like your opinion a» to whe^er you 
can provide money to the primary societies at a lower rate of interest than 
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7 per cent.; cotisistent of course with sound Itnanoe?—It depends upon the 
volume of our Ironsaotiona. If at a lower rate we get a larm volume of 
trauBaotionsj of course it would be more profitable than a smaller volume of 
transactions at a higher rate of interest. At present business is very slacks 
and I do not know whether it would pay to lower the rate of interest. 

16532. You have raised your margin^ on your own showing, from 1 per 
cent, to 3 per cent. ?—^Yes, but more than half is not invested effectively. I 
would add one word. The lending at a lower rate of interest will not 
itself lead to the absorption of our capital, for the reason that the indivi¬ 
dual borrowing power of individuals and societies is very small. I do not 
think the difference in the rate of interest will make any difference as to in¬ 
ducing people to borrow largely unless the individual borrowing limit is 
raised considerably, as 1 suggest it should be. The low rate of interest will 
not induce people to borrow. 

16533. Do you think if you and I w^alked into a typical village and you 
offered your money at 7 per cent, interest and I at 6 per cent, that they 
would take yuur money in preference to mineP—Yes, they do, unless we are 
working on the same principles of co-operation, because our conditions are 
more favourable with regard to recovery and other matters. 

16534. Let me put it in another way; Is it really your view that the rate 
of interest at which you offer to lend money through the co-operative societies 
has very little effect upon the amount of loans taken up by cultivators?— 
Not much effect so long as the borrowing limit is very low, such as Rs. 200 
or Rs. 800. It will make a difference if the borrowing limit is very high. 

i6535. Have you anything to tell the Commission about the working of the 
land mortgage banks?—Yes. At present we have five banks in the Presidency. 
They are primary Hocieties started by individuals living within a radius of 7 
miles. 

16536. They are territorial banks?—Yes. Two or three only arc funo- 
tioiling; the others are not. 

16537. The others are sleeping?—Y’es, 3 think so. Government allotted 
two lakhs in the Budget last year, and I do not think any of it was taken. 
The allotment had to bo reintroduced in the next budget. The difficulty with 
these banks is they are not able to command confidence in the market and 
they will not be able to issue debentures unless they do so. The Registrar of 
the Co-operative Societies has prohibited us from lending money upon the 
debentures issued by these banks, his own opinion being that it is not quite 
safe to lend upon these debentures. It is, therefore, hardly to be expected 
that the outside public will have any confidence in them. The second point 
\h that the share (-apital that an individual should take is fixed at oue- 
eighth of the loan to he taken by him. Such a high percentage as 32^ jire- 
vents individuals from joining. The third point is that the highest borrow¬ 
ing limit is only R^. 1,(K)0; that is hardly attractive. 

16638. We were told by another witness that that limit is only to be 
imposed so long as the movement is in the experimental stage. Is that also 
your view?—Yes, but even to begin with it ought to be something higher thkn 
ihat. 

165.39. At what late are these land mortgage banks borrowing their 
money?—They are borrowing at 7 per cent, from outsiders and 6J per cent, 
from the Government. 

16640. And they are lending at what rate?—9 rer tient. 

16541* Is it your view that they could not obtain their money nioi’e cheap¬ 
ly than 6i per cent.—Not if the primary banks raise the debentures; but if 
a central agency like our bank raised the debentures we should certainly 
be able to raise money at 5^ per cent, or 6 per cent. 

16542. The primary banks have not the same hold 8n the public?—No, 

16543. What is it that makes such an apparently attractive offer as 64 
and 7 i>er cent, on mortgage unattractive in practice?—Because the money¬ 
lenders can lend at 8 or 9 per cent, in the villages on mortgages. 
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16544. We sometimes see a phrase adapting the indigenous system of 
banking to modern requirements Does that mean screwing up the rate 
of interest of modern banks a couple of points or what does it mean exact¬ 
ly F—I do not know what is at the back of it. 

16545. Do you know what those words mean at all?—I do not. 

16546. Adapting the indigenous system of banking to present day re¬ 
quirements ; what is the inmgenous system of hanking The indigenous 
system of banking here is ordinary moneylending; or differs very little from 
it. 

16547. 1 take it your hope would be, if the co-operative movement spread 
sufficiently, that you would so reduce the rates of interest enjoyed by the 
ordinary commercial moneylender that his credit and cash resources would 
be available tor business through the land mortgage banks?—^Yes, I do ex¬ 
pect that. 

16548. That is what the ultimate effect of your movement will be if it 
succeeds?—Yes; and I am told that in some places it has already had that 
effect. 

16549. So that to that extent, you are adapting the indigenous system 
of banking to modern requirements?—^Yes, in a sense. 

16650. But I do not get very much enlightenment from you as to what 
these people mean when they use that phrase ‘ the indigenous system ’ P— 
Moneylending by the sowcar is the only indigenous system; there is leally 
no scientific method of banking at all. 

16551. It is just possible that some people who use the words do not them¬ 
selves understand them?—May not, I cannot speak for them. 

16552. I do not know whether you heard the evidence given before the 
Commission this morning?—No, I came after lunch, 

16558. Is it your view, as representing the Union, that more might be 
done in the way of using the co-operative organisation throughout the coun¬ 
try for the purpose of propaganda and demonstration, and the distribution 
of seeds of better varieties, and so on?—^Yes, a great deal can be done. 

16554. A great deal more than is being done?—^YeS. 

16555. Is there that sympathetic and active touch between the Agricul¬ 
tural Department and the Co-operative Department that there ought to be? 
—No, that is one of my points in the memorandum. 

16556. Is it your idea that your own body might take a more active part 
in extending the usefulness of the co-operative movement?—^We are anxious 
to do it, but we are handicapped for want of resources. 

16557. That brings me to the question of funds; Would you tell the 
Commission exactly what the funds at your disposal are?—So far as State 
aid is concerned we get nothing at all, except a grant of Rs. 1,200 for 
a training class in the city; that is the only help we get. It is eannarked 
for the purpose, and we spend it for that purpose. The only other source 
of income is the contributions of these unions and central banks, and the 
sale of our bulletins. We have an annual income of about Rs. 10,000. 

16568. That is not enough for your purpose?—^Not at all. We are making 
our Union live more by selling our publications at a higher cost and making 
something out of it. 

16559. You are trying to eke out a difficult existence by selling your 
literature at higher rates than you would wish to do if you had the funds?— 
Yes. 

16560. To what source do you look for an increase in your revenue?—We 
have a claim on the St^te, in the first instance, probably for a larger grant 
as in the case of Bombay, Secondly, when all the unions are affiliated to us, 
we expect a larger income from them, because each union will contribute its 
share; so that with the increase in tne affiliation fees, we are bound to get 
a little more income. 
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16561. Has any suggestion ever been put forward for grouping the Unions 
in various Presidencies and Provinces as an All-India organisation, for the 
purpose of interchange of information?—^Yes, it has been put forward. 

16662. Have you an All-India organisation?—-No. 

16668. Do you think it would be a good thing to have it?—Yes. Ihe 
Bon^ay Institute asked our opinion about it, and we have supported the 
scheme for an All-India Institute. 

16564. On page 680, you summarise the reforms you suggest for improving 
the economic and social conditions of the rural population: Your hrst 
suggestion is The re-organisation of the departments connected with agri¬ 
culture and labour?*’—also Oo-operation. 

16565, That would be by way of having a greater degree of co-ordination 
between those department*;?—Yes. We want not merely co-ordination but 
also amalgamaiion as regards the propai'anda work. On page 670, we have 
put our ideas in a «>hort compass. I snail read out from there. We would 
also propose that those sections of the Agricultural and Industries Depart¬ 
ments which have to popularise a knowledge of improvements and organise 
the ryots tor agriculture and small industries should be amalgama^d with 
the Co-operative Department. We recognise that the research ana educa¬ 
tional sections of the Agricultural Department should be under an Agricul¬ 
tural Director. But the work of popularising improved methods in ryot- 
wari fueas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative Department. 
We recognise that the research and educational sections and the promotion 
of large industrial concerns should be under the Industries Department. But 
the organisation and revival of small rural industries cannot be divorced 
from the w'ork of the Co-operative Department. We would therefore propose 
that the Kagistrar should have two experts under him, one an Agricultural 
Organiser and the other an Industrial Organiser. The Deputy Registrars 
should be University men in Rural Economics, trained in the College of 
Agriculture.” That is the gist of it. 

16566. That would be an organisation super-imposed upon the normal 
departmental work; you would not suggest any amalgamation of the huancial 
functions of these several departments?—Our idea is this: while the research 
and technical knowledge may be left to the departmental heads, the man 
who popularises these ideas must combine in himself all the functions; he 
must be the organiser, and the developing and organising must be in his 
own hands. 

16567, On page 680, under sub-heading (iii), you say,—“ Scope for the 
educated classes to come into the co-operative movement and work for the 
masses, by a broadening of the constitution of Central Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties **. Is it really your view that the educated classes will come forward 
if they are given this opportunity.^—^Yes, they will. Some of them are al¬ 
ready there; but I can say that if we take the constitution of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, there is not much provision for the educated classes to come in. 
Of course, it is a perfectly logical idea; if you take the local union, the local 
union consists purely of the representatives of societies, but if you want 
effective propaganda or effective supervision you do require the co-operation 
of the educated classes in the uiban localities in that area, but they cannot 
come in because the union is purely of a federal type. If you take the next 
institution above it, the District Federation, there also the individual has no 
place; in fact, the by-law has been so framed that the individual cannot have 
a large place in it. If you take the Provincial Union, the same is the consti¬ 
tution, and uhless these constitutions are broadened, giving a large place to 
the educated classes, it is not possible to expect ^effective propaganda and 
effective supervision in this country. 

16568. If we assume a typical rural credit society, situated within reason¬ 
able and convenient distance of a large urban centre, how would you suggest 
iltkng in your educated three or four or half a dozen men into that society? 
What place would you give them in the primary society? That is whera 
their assistance is needed?—-Yes, and in the Supervising Unions also. 
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16509. Tn the primury society, would you briuja: them in a« ordinary mem¬ 
bers P—Yen, as honorary members. In some way or other they must ha allou'- 
ed to come in. 

16570. I take it they would take a few shares and come inP—Yer. But 
the difficulty will be the territorial qualification. Supposing a man belong¬ 
ing to a particular Tillage is a school-master or lawyer, liring outside the 
area, he cannot be admitted as a member under the rules. 

16671. How about the villagers’ opinion on this point? Because, after 
all, that is the most important matter of all. Would they welcome the pre¬ 
sence of the two or three or half a dosen educated persons from the towns?—I 
should think so; they want guidance and assistance, and they would welcome 
them. 

16672. You do not think they would be inclined to regard such invasion 
with some suspicion?—^No, After all, so far as the men who conduct the 
primary societies are concerned, we cannot say that in every village it is the 
ryot who does it; it is done by the village school-master or the agent cf some 
landlord, and thev have no oommunitv of interest with the agriculturists at 
ail. 

16573. These gentlemen would stand to the agriculturists in the village 
very much as the urban well-wisher who would be inclined to give his services, 
the only difference being that <^hey are known personally to the ryots in the 
first case, but in the second case they are not so well-known?—Yes, but the 
latter would he moi*e useful having generally a wider civic outlook. 

16574. I observ^e that yon suggest that State aid for mortgage banks should 
take the form both of guaranteeing the interest on mortgages and of an 
advance of capital?—Yee. 

16575. Do you think that the guaranteeing by the State of the interest 
would overcome the public reluctance to lend money to the mortgage bankN? 
—^To some extent it would; in fact, T find a passage in the Maclagan Com¬ 
mittee’s Report to this effect. 

16576. T suppose most of these land mortgage banks are situated in more 
or less populous neighbourhoods, usually in country towns?—4 of them are 
in rural areas and I is in Mangalore. 

16577. Let us take the one in Mangalore for the moment; it is offering 
its debentures to the public at 7 ])er cent. ?—Yes. 

16578. Take the ordinary shopkeeper, who is making something out of his 
business; I suppase be puts most of his surplus profits back into 
his business?—^Yes. 

16579. That type of person does not lend money?—Not ordinarily. 

16580. Ts there much liqui^ capital in urban communities of that sort 
available for investment?—No, excepting the pr<4eKsioual moneylenders: 
the merchants do not lend 

16581. Do the merchants hoard currency to any great extent?—Not many 
ef them; very few. 

16582. They reinvest their profits in their own business?—^Yes. 

16683. So that in the ordinary Indian town, there really is very little 
money available for investment in this class of security from sources other 
than the ordinary moneylenders?—T should think so, unless these deben¬ 
tures which are fioated by some of these banks are negotiable in the market 
as freely as other securities so that they can get back the money whenever 
they want it. , 

16584. That is why yor. suggest that they should be made trust securi¬ 
ties?—Yes, I am asking trust moneys to be invested also. 

^ 165B5. Sir Oan^a Sam: BHien you talk of lending and borrowing, does it 
carry simple interest or ccm|>ound interest?—Simple interest, so far as the 
Central Bank is oonoemed. 
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105B6. Without any limit? Supposing you lend me a lakh of rupm at 

per cent., how would yov. recover* the amount?—We have got the iiwital- 
tnent system. 

16587. And supposing one instalment is not paid, will you not charge 
oompound interest?—^We do levy a penalty. 

16588. What is your limit of compound interest, six-monthly or yearly?— 
Bix-monthly penalty, 

16589. You know' that the Government rate of 5 per cent, implies compound 
interest after six months®—^Yes. 

16690. The i-iuiirtnan: I should like to clear up just one point. In the 
event of a particular borrower on mortgage failing in part or in whole to 
pay his instalment, does it mean that the lender on that particular mortgage 
suffers to that extent?—i>io. 

16591. The absolute guarantee for the capital is on that particular mort¬ 
gage?—^Yes. 

16692. There is no collective security on a series of mortgage, but the bank 
pays the 7 per cent, and the capital is secured by the mortgage?—^Yes. 

16593. So there is no qr^estion of any reduction in the amount of interest 
paid, consequent upon the bank being in temporary difficulty, or anything of 
that sort?—No; we are only lending to the extent of 60 per cent, of the 
value of the propeny, and it is fully secured. 

16594. Sir Thomas Middleton: Poes the Provincial Co-operative Union do 
ji large amount of propagandist work?—Yes, a fairly large amount. 

16595. And advisory work?—Yes, 

16596. Which ot these two classes of work do you give most attention to?— 
Propaganda. 

16597. You say tliat your income is partly derived from affiliation fees?— 
Yes. 

16698. How is the affiliation fee settled?—Is it per head of membership 
of the affiliated society or on the turnover of the affiliated society?—It is 
Rs. 6 for each of the local unions every year, and for each Central Bank it 
depends on the working capital, not exceeding a maximum of Rs. 25. 

16699. It is a variable arrangement for different institutions?—^Yes. 

16600. Have you much trouble in collecting the affiliation fees?—No. 

16601. Do they pay quite regularly?—Yes. 

16602. You have no cai»es of unions coming in for a few years and then 
dropping out?—No, it is ver\ rare. We had such cases; now we realise the 
fees by the V.P.P. system, we send them one of our publications and realise 
the full amount. 

A very useful expedient. 

16603. Dr, Hyder: On page 673 you say, “ The high ineidenee of land reve¬ 
nue in the deltaic areas of the Tanjore district also operates as a cause for the 
increase of indebtedness,Are you thinking of the incidence per acre?—^Yes. 

16604. What is the incidence per acre.^—I have got a table here which 
gives the details; the Resettlement Report for the I'anjore district for the 
year 1922 gives the rates, the Government kists for every year and the margin 
left to the ryot. 

16605. What is the rate per acre?—For the first taram. the Government rent 
Rs. 16-10-0, and the margin left to the ryot is Rs. 31. For the second taram 
the Government rent is Rs. 14, and the margin left is Rs. 26. Bo it is one- 
half practically. The Government rent comes to about 50 per cent, of the net 
income of the ryot. ^ 

16606, Are you thinking of the incidence per acre? 1 have a report before 
me which shows the incidence per acre for wet and dry lands. The incidence 
per acre is Rs. 5 in Tanjore district; it gives the figures for a number of years. 
The incidence in the year 1909 was Rs, 5 per acre?—But the incidence is not 
that; it is Rs. 16-10-0 for first quality land. 
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16607. You are thinking of the fir.8t quality, and you have picked ouc 
Tanjore, where the incidence happens to be very high as compared with the* 
other districts, the Tanjore district is a very rich district, but the incidence ip 
regard to others is Rs. 6. Do you think that that amount is very high?—^Yes. 

16608. What is the gross yield per acre?—May I point out that in the* 
meTnoraudum we say “ the incidence of land revenue in deltaic areas of Tanjore* 
district.” We have confined ourselves to that, and we have not referred to all 
the districts. We know it is particularly high in Tanjore. That is why we 
have put it like that. 

16609. But my point is that that deltaic* area of Tanjore is also very rich?— 
Yes. 

16610, If one were to compare land revenue to the total yield per acre, one* 
would get an idea?—Yes, and hence we say it is high. 

16611. Proceeding, you say a little below that here there is insufticient rain¬ 
fall. Then you say that the prices of the commercial crops fell suddenly, 
etc. That might operate as a cause?—^Yes. 

16612. But how does this happen? Do both of them happen simultaneous¬ 
ly?—Sometimes they happen simultaneously and sometimes not. 

16613. How? If there is a failure of the rain, there will not be so much 
produce and consequently the farmer in Tanjore would not he in the expecta¬ 
tion of getting plenty. The prices would naturally rise?—The conditions of 
the market do not depend merely upon the local produce. 

16614. The local markets, central markets and the world market are all 
liukf^d up to^rpther, are they not. nowadays?—^Yes. 

lOOlo. I do not understand, if there is a failure of the local harvest, how 
the price of *tlie local crops goes down?—I will take a concrete example. In 
parts (»f the Coimbatore district, for the past two or three years there have* 
been no rains. As a result, the ryots have been sulEfering. At the same nine, 
the fall in the price of turmeric, cotton, etc., has also atfe<‘ied the ryot. 

10616. On page 674 of your evidence, you say “ The State shout I also invest 
in the Mortgage Banks monies lying in deposit with it at little or no interest.” 
What monies are you referring to?—T am thinking of monies like the deposits 
with insurance companies. A Jot of money is available like that and there are 
also other sources. In the Maclagan Committee report they refer to the 
security money tendered by Government servants, etc. 

16617. You are not thinking of the savings bank.s money, etc.?—No. 

16618. In item (4) you say that the Government should contribute to the* 
cost of an Inspector for inspecting and valuing lands and assessing the credit 
of borrowers. Does this hap])en in other parts of the world, that the State 
pays the charges of such an Inspector?—In fact it is now paying by talcing 
debentures of the existing primary mortgage banks in this Presidency at half 
per cent. less. It is a contribution to the cost of inspection. It seems to exist, 
be<*ause I have read that in many countries the cost of in8j)ection is contributed 
to by the State. 

16619. I think you are invoking the principle of State aid; the principle 
of State aid is observed on the continent of Europe?—Yes. 

I am not sure hut so far as I remember the wliole of this is paid by 
the banks themselves. 

16620. Now I ask you to turn to page 680 wdiere you say you would like the* 
educated classes to come into the co-operative movement; in answering the 
Chairman you said that you would like to broaden the local franchise of 
primary societies?—Not t»f societies. Those societies are business institutions. 
We mean the supervisory and propaganda bodies. 

16621. You are not referring to primary societies?—No, they can come into 
the societies by taking shares, 

16622. Are these supervising societies affiliated to your union?—Certainly. 
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16628. What ntnnber of societies would you fix for supervising?—At present 
it is something between 20 and 30. It depends upon so many factors. For 
instance, 1 would have said about 15 societies two years ago when we had no 
motor cars; but the interior is now opened up by motor cars; everything 
depends upon proper communications and good roads. 

16624. In regard to the average number of societies allotted to a Super* 
vising Union, you say North Arcot 24, South Arcot 25, etc. Is not that too 
large a number?—No, I do not think aJO is too large a number. 

16625. You do not think 25 would be a safer number?—Anything between 
:20 and 30 will do. 

16626. The Baja of Patlakiinedi: Your work consists of propaganda and 
advice ?—Yes. 

16627. May I know whether you approach the villager direct?—Sometimes 
we go to societies themselves, and sometimes the unions may hold meetings of 
the general body. 

16628. Are villagers invited to those meetings?—Generally what we do is, 
we go and attend the general body meetings of the banks or unions where they 
all gather. 

16629. Practically everybody is interested in attending such meetings?— 
Such of them as take interest do attend. 

16630. Go yoxi carry on your work in the vernacular ?—Yes. 

16031. As regards advice, what subjects do you deal with? Do you deal 
with the general prosperity of agriculture or simply confine yourself to bank¬ 
ing?—Mostly co-operation. 

16632. Do you not extend co-operation to improvement of cultivation and 
marketing?—Certainly, sometimes we do, but very much with regard to the 
way in which the working of the society shonld be run, how to take loans, etc., 
and with regard to the management of the society itself. 

16633. You do not take up the general subject of prosperity?—^We do, but 
not to such a large extent as to deserve any mention. 

16684. Taking such opportunities^ do you also talk to them about sanita¬ 
tion and education?—Yes. i have been to the south recently, and I spoke 
about co-operative education, sanitation, etc. 

16035. Sir Jautcs MacKenna: You are Chairman of the Madras Central 
Urban Bank Ld.?—Yes. 

16636. What is the administration of that bank? How are its affairs 
managed?—By a general body and by their representatives. There is an 
executive committee consisting of the President, Vice-President and seven 
other members elected by the board of management. The Board of Directors 
consists of representatives ol each of these banks and five individual share¬ 
holders. 

1C>6.37. A big board ?—Yes, of about 36. 

1663B. T7ie Chaitinan' Is any salary attached to the directorship?—We 
get a feitting fee of Rs. 10 per sitting and our travelling allowance. 

16639. Sir James MacKcnna : The Board of Directors is 36 in number? Are 
they responsible lor the Avhole management of the bank?—Yes. 

16640. Where does the Registrar of Co-operative Societies come in?—He 
does not come in anywhere, except for tendering advice. 

10641. Does he tender advice of his own accord or on your asking for itP - 
Sometimes this and sometimes that. 

16642. Otherwise, you are perfectly autonomous?—Yes. 

16643. You are in such a good position that you can borrow from the public 
at 4| per cent ?—4 per cent now. • 

16644. What dividend do you pay?—Fixed statutorily at 9 per cent. 

16645. Limited to 9 per cent?—Yes, 
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16640. CoulO you let us have a balance sheet for last year?—Yes, we will 
send you one. 

16647. That balance sheet is not audited by the chartered actcountants P— 
Yes, it is. 

16648. That is done by qualided auditors?—Yes. 

16649. You are in the happy position of having too much money, i.e., you 
do not know what to do with it?—^Yes. 

16660. Have you considered the possibility of a Central Co-operative Clear¬ 
ing Bank for the whole of India ? As many instances of difference in the supply 
and demand of money occur according to seasons, it may happen that while 
Madras rejoices in an excess of riches, the other Provinces will be glad to have 
the advantage of some of your surplus money?—was told the subject was 
discussed at a meeting of the Provincial Banks; but the idea was not approved. 

16651. There may be a difficulty about the rates of interest; for instam‘e, 
you can borrow at 4 per cent, but Burma would have to pay 7 per cent or 8 per 
cent; but what is your idea —Personally 1 would favour that idea of an All- 
India bank. 

16652. 3 think it is more attractive than feasible ?—I also think so. 

16653. What is the rule that limits the scope for the educated classes to 
take an interest?—Because these institutions are on a federated scale, with 
unions (consisting of representatives of societies, the village society consisting 
of a few village peojile who want loans and the management of the unions 
consisting of representatives of these bodies. Educated men cannot come in 
by themselves; they can come in only through the HO(;ieties. Generally, the 
educated man does not join the society because there is no need for him to join. 
After all, only one can come in through the urban bank affiliated to the local 
unions. 

16654. Only one representative?—Yes, and that too is very difficult ])e(!ause 
ho must iiave the territorial residence qualification. We have a hye-law in the 
District Federation that only a representative of the local union should he the 
Secretary, So that restricts the scope for getting the best men for the Di8tri(*t 
Federation. For instance, if the District Federation general body is permitted 
to select any Secretary it likes from the members, it may select a man who is 
in the town; hut the union must have only one representative and you have 
only one union at the headquarters. So the effect of that hye-law is that the 
town union representative will become the ex-officio Secretary of the Fed(*ration 
so long ns it lasts. That will be the effect of it. 

16655. Taking your note generally, 1 find you lay great emphasis on tlie 
value of non-official efforts in all jjrogressive rural reconstruction ?--We do. 

16650. May I ask you whether in general you notice any increa.se in the 
desire among young Indians to devote their energies to this line of rural and 
general social uplift^— i\jr, K G. SivaHwami): As far as I have seen 1 have hnown 
many young men do take interest in the work. 1 am a member of the Servants 
of India Society and we .started some flood relief work in Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly in 1924-25. We got any number of local people to work for these 
things. It is not even for a short time, for a month or two, hut for a year or 
more. There are Professors in some colleges who do this work. Their salary is 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 a month, but they have to meet their out-of-pocket expeiises 
themselves when they take up social work. 

16657. You really think there is a marked improvoineni with regard to 
interesx in social and rural reoonstru(ition?—There is and it is growing. 

lf565B. Profeswr Gang alee: With regard to Sir James MacKenna’s ques¬ 
tion regarding :*^n-official assistance, are you of opinion that the non-official 
helpers in this Presidency have any practical experience on the ground floor of 
co-operative structure?—S^^ine of them have. 

16659. Do they understand the co-operative movement and principles?— 
They do. 
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16660. Where do they get training P —They observe the^ societies working 
in tWr midst* In these local unions a few get their training* 

16661. Have you any systmn of propaganda?—^Yes; we parcel out the Presi¬ 
dency amongst ourselves and our members go out regularly and we have 
organised some rural training classes where we do some work. 

16662. Bo you concentrate in any particular centre or diffuse your acti¬ 
vities throughout the Presidency?—More or less diffused, 

16666. No concentration ?—^Not much. 

16664. Yoxi will perhaps agree with me that co-operation is a form of self- 
help and the credit really in co-operative movement is character. Bo you 
find any improvement in ^at direction?—^There has been since tbe movement 
has started and it is greater now. 

16665. Now, can you tell us whether the co-operative societi^ or yourself 
carry on effective educational work to educate the primary society which is 
the basis of the co-operative movement?—That is the weakest point in our 
organisation. We have not been doing it satisfactorily. 

And you realise that is a very finuhiinental iioiut ?—1 realise 

that all our difficulties are due to the want of education in primary societies. 

16667. You cannot possibly hope to raise the structure of the co-operative 
organisation unless you have that basis righted?—quite agree. 

16668. Turning to your idea of a mortgage bank, you have, T iinderstand, 
two land mortgage hanks in this Presidency?—Five. 

16669. Two working?—Yes, two working. 

16670. Now' have you followed the working of those two )>anks?—To some 
extent, ycN. 

16671. Their success suggests further extension?-' I do not think so; not on 
those lines. They have not succeeded at all. 1 think they have completely 
failed; that is my view^ 

16672. Have you any alternative suggestion to offer as to how’ to improve 
them ?—Yes ; my suggestion is that the business of raising debentures ought to 
be entrusted to a centralised body like the Madras Central Urban Bank or any 
other centralised Bank which can command cheap credit and w'hieh can sell 
debentures at a lower rate of interest and command the confidence of the public 
and then lend money to the primary banks or any other hanks. 

16678. You are the President of the Madras Central Urban Bank?—^Yes. 

16674. The Madras Central Urban Bank can help such a scheme of land 
mortgage banks?—1 am decidedly of opinion that it (an. 

16675. C?aii you tell the Commission briefly the direction in w^hich you can 
help?—We can raise debentures at 51 per cent; that is my hope and w’e 
certainly need not go beyond 6 per cent. At present we raise money at 4 per 
cent. Therefore we should he able to raise debentures at 5 or 5J per cent and 
even if you lend at 7 per cent, it will leave a margin of 2 per cent, a thing 
which is impossible if the business is undertaken by the primary banks. 

On patje 676. with regard to the local unions you say. “ The one is the 
inlujcnt Nveakness of I^oca) Unions, and tlie second is the aha^ce of any defined 
relationship of those bodies to agricultural officers.^’ What is the inherent 
weakness you are referring to ?—These unions are unable effectively to super¬ 
vise the societies and the Supervisors they appoint are men without any train¬ 
ing ; therefore they are not able either to educate or to supervise the primary 
societies. 

16677. How wrould you train those people? Have you any suggestions?— 
At present we give them a short (iourse of lectures extending to 2 or 3 months 
and that is all the education that they get and the scheme of training all the 
supervisions is not complete. The pay is not sufficient to attract men of 
character and ability; that is our difficulty. • 

16678. In that way you hope to solve the first problem, the inherent weak¬ 
ness of your local unions* The second problem, you say, is the absence of auv 
defined relationship of these bodies to agricultural officiers, what do you really 
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'TDieaii by that?—All that wa want is that the agricultural officer should maka 
the voluntary organisations the held of his operations; he must go to them j he 
must educate them; through them he must carry on propaganda. 

1^79. When you say “ agricultural ofUcers ** whom have you in viewP^ 
The Deputy Director and the Demonstrator. If he takes the voluntary organ* 
isations into his confidence and works through them he can achieve much more 
than he can personally, 

16680. Do you suggest that at present there is no such co-operation between 
the non-official agencies and the Department of Agriculture?—I do suggest 
that. 

16681. Have you made that point clear to the Director of Agriculture at 
any time?—^Yes; whenever I went out to the mofussil I always invoked the 
aid of the Deputy Director of Agriculture; he used to come with me for the 
4>ropaganda work. He himself felt the necessity for greater co-ordination. 

16682. But nothing has come out of your interviews ?—Except that it makes 
him take more interest in these things. 

16683. Who are the members of these local unions?—They are the represen¬ 
tatives of the societies. 

1^^. What educational qualifications have they?—They may be able to 
administer their village society to write their accounts, but not be able to 
build up the leadership in the area. That is why we say that the better 
educated people should also have a place in these local unions. 

16685. How are you going to create that leadership, that rural leadership 
that you are aiming at? Have you any definite proposal to make?—The 
leadership has to be created by association of the better class and betier- 
minded people with those whose average is lower, and for that the constitution 
•should provide scope. 

1668G. Just one more question; on page 16 you give an Appendix* in wliicli 
you give us very interesting analjrsis of the extent of the indebtedness of the 
Tanjore district and you make that exraet from the Res'ettlenient Keport 
ol 1922. Kow what conclusions would you draw from the analysis that vou 
present before us?—The conclusions are that the indebted pat Mars are in¬ 
debted to the extent of nearl.y the whole of their property and in the case of 
those people nothing but credit for a very long term at a low rate of interest 
will be able to save them. 

16687. Just look at item No. 8; you find that the percentage or indebUid 
pattackirs is 44 in the delta and ^ in the uplands. Let us take the delta 
which is marked more rich; then the average extent owned by indebted 
dars is li acres. So do you think a long term credit can in any way redeem 
these people?—Yes; if it is sufficiently long and the interest is sufficiently low, 
some of them may be redeemed. 

16688. Mr. Calvert has just gone out>nd has left a few questions with me 
to be put to you. Tn your union meetings is the business transacted in 
English or vernacular?—In English nece,'>sarily bec'ause our union representa¬ 
tives come from various language areas. But if it is a general body meeting 
it is mostly in vernacular. 

16689. Are the representatives attending actual cultivators who plough 
the land themselves?—Some of them are and some are not. 

36690. Do these people possess the majority of votes on all important 
ma*<^ers ?—They do. 

16691. Mr, Kamai: Mr. Ramdas, you said that you had very little State 
aid for your Provincial Union. Are you conversant with the state of things 
in Bombay about the Provincial Co-operative Union.P—Not fully; but I am 
told that they get more than Rs. 14,000 per annum. 

16692. You are familiar, Mr. Sivaswami, as a Member of the Servants of 
India Society with the conditions in Bombay?—(Mr. Sivaswami): I am a 
little familiar. 

* Not printed : Appendix to the memorandum of the Madras Co-operative 
Union. 
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A$ far as I know they get rupee for a rupee?—Yes, up to a maxi¬ 
mum of Hs, 50,000. 

lt>694, I am not quite sure; but I think it is more?—do not know. 

16695. Your Madras Government here are rather niggardly in helping your 
Union ?—They do not help us at all. 

16696. Then in the matter of this bye-law to which you referred, shutting 
out the help of non-official educated men, you know also the Bombay conditions, 

I suppose?—Yes. 

16♦^^U. You know there are educated men, college professors and others who 
help the movement —^Yes. 

16698. And some of them serve on a pittance of Rs. 100 a mouth, and 
anxious to do public service in various spheres, they take an active part in 
the co-operafive movement ?—Yes; I know many. 

16699. Therefore I wonder whether you have sufficiently agitated in this 
Presidency to remove that embargo against educated men?—^We have been 
agitating without effect; the fact is that there was a conference in March last, 
and almost the whole Conference suggested that there should be larger inclu- 
.sion of individuals. But in spite of that conference the bye-law was changed 
in these District Federations (which are similar to your district branches in 
Bombay) not permitting these individuals to have a larger place. 

1670f). You know, for instance, that in the Pergusson College, practically 
all the college professors make it a point to join the village unions, muni- 
cipalitie'-^ and co-operative bodies?—Each one is interested in a village society. 

16701. And he does not speak of public administration unless he had per- 
.sonal acquaintance with the working of these bodies?—Certainly. 

16702. Is there any rule that there should be the fullest liberty to take part 
in propaganda although there may be restriction on joining as members of 
co-operative societies?—What we say is we do* not want the institution to 
be swamped by educated men but utilise them as much as we can by giving a 
place for them. 

16708 I want to know whether yon are quite definite on that point. The 
college prolessors in Bombay Presidency are allowed to take part in propa¬ 
ganda ; f)ut perhaps there may he a restriction so as not to allow' them to join 
as members of the primary societies; but so far as propaganda work is con¬ 
cerned, tiunr help is not shut out. Have you agitated for that aspect of it 
here?—Here the colleges do not prohibit the lecturers and others. 

16704. Not the colleges, but the department responsible for co-operative 
movement?—We have sufficiently indicated it even in the recent Provincial 
Conference. 

16705. I want to know something about your training classes and the system 
you have under your Provincial Union. Have you got regular classes which 
you arrange?—Yes. 

16706. Or is it the department?—No; we arrange a class for three months 
in the year in the city, from October to December. It is going on now'. 

16707. vSo that when you complained that there was paucity of men in the 
Sui>ervision Unions, probably what you meant w^as enough people could not be 
brought to the training classes They could not be brought to the city. We 
want them in the rural training classes. 

16708. The difficulty is to get the men in the rural areas?—Yes. 

16709. About your land mortgage banks. From your account, it seems the 
experimental banks now' being run are nothing but primary societies glorified 
under the name of land mortgage banks?—^They are a#mere apology for land 
mortgage banks. 

167JO. On page 674 you say; “ We consider that the existing Central and 
Provincial Banks are eminently fitted to undertake mortgage banking aa ihey 
already command sufficient influence and confidence among the public.'' Do 
you think you can command sufficient resources to tackle this problem?-—Yes, 
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most certainly/ provided the interest on tlie deWntures is guaranteed by the 
State and the debentures are made trust securities. 

16711. Provided that is dope?—^Yes. 

16712. That is to say, you will not require additional resources to be placed 
at your disposal by Government from money in the savings bank or elsewhere ? 
-rlfo far as the Madras Central Urban Bank is concern^ we do not think a 
guarantee from the State is necessary. We can raise it ourselves. 

16713. What about the successful management of this business P How can 
you investigate the titles to, and encumbrances on, the land if the matter is 
left to youP—The State must either lend the services of trained men or pay 
for it, 

16714. It is a matter of knowledge of law ?—^We want people of the Deputy 
Collector’s or Tahsildar’s grade or lawyers to investigate these. 

16716. You mean if the work is entrusted to you. Government should give 
you the aid of legal men in the matter of investigating titles?—Yes, either in 
the shape of men or money. 

16716. If money is granted to you, you will take the risk of investigating 
the titles to land and the previous encumbrances thereon?—We shall. 

16717. On this question of adult education by non-official agency, in another 
Province a suggestion was made that something like a ** Servants of Kural 
India Society ” could do a good deal of this sort of non-of&cial work in the 
matter of village reconstruction and social work among the villagers. Do you 
think in your Province an agency like that will come forward to work effi¬ 
ciently for adult education, medical aid or improvement of other amenities in 
villages?— 1 think the Provincial Union may he converted into a body of that 
sort instead of multiplying agencies. 

16718, But the Provincial Union has a definite function; it has not got the 
function at present of that wider social welfare work which will be done the 
society to which I have referred?—It is within the purview of our functions, 
but we have not undertaken it because there are no funds. 

16719. Have you enough of public spirit in the Presidency or enough of 
^uibiic workers to carry on this sort of work?—Yes; I am very hopeful. 

16720. T quite appreciate your idea that such sort of work should be under* 
taker nre-eminently by non-official agency, but I want to be clear that you 
have the material in this Presidency for undertaking it?—T am .absolutely 
i^ertain that we have. 

16721. T want to know whether your Union is conducting anything in the 
nature of sales societies or shops for the .sale of agricultural prodtice?—^You 
mean a bank? 

16722 I mean a bank?—As you are having in Bombay? 

16723. In Baramati or Kolhapur?—No. That line of work has been 
attempted here by three industrial societies, one at Shiyali, one at Tindivanam 
and another at Kallakkurichi. The one at Shiyali has been liquidated, the one 
at Tindivanam has been making losses for the past many years; the one at 
Kallakkurichi is making a bare profit. The foot is we begin from the bottom; 
we have to register these societies and then federate them. Instead of that if 
the Central Bank opens a branch and maintains a shop and takes up the work 
we will have more efficient service for these rural areas. 

16724. This morning we were told that the Kallakkurichi society is show- 
ing some profit P—Yes; but an Inspector is lent free to it, and if you deduct his 
salary it is not giving even 4 or 4} per cent dividend on the share capital. 

16726. So you consider the sales societies supervised by the Co-operative 
Department to be failures ?—^Yes. 

16726. If non-official men, honorary organisers, were to look after these, as 
they do in Bombay, do you think they would be more successful r^ard 
to that point, we have an example of such a society at Nidamai^alam. tuere 
Is a gentleman there who takes immense intm^t in it and goes from place to 
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place. Althotigh his society has not extensive transactions it is making a 
proUt every prear, because he is a non-official propagandist himself. 

16727. he cok.^ lliie with business knowledge, which is necessary for 
conducting a sales society, the influence to counteract the oompe^tion from 
Vhstecf ii'^rigbtl?—^No. That is why we say that whenever these societies are 
star^ th^ should be started by cental inntitutions which command the 
services of influential men in the district or provincial towns, institutions which 
will command, in short, brains, capacity and influence. 

16728. I am asking you specifically this question because my experience 
either ns a liquidator of co-operative societies or as a supporter was this: unless 
you have a rmn thoroughly competent to manage, knowing the trade which 
the sales society is engaged in, and able to counteract the influence of com¬ 
petition by vested interests, such a society suffers. Have you got such men 
to conduct them? Take the jaggery trade, for example; the man must know 
the trade and he must know who are competing and how to counteract that 
competition?—I think such men will come only by working the societies. 

16729. So, you are in favour of enlisting non-official agency for conducting 
even sales societies?—Yes. 

16730. You refer to the Irrigation Department and the promotion of labour 
unions. Are 3 u>u conversant with labour unions?—1 am conversant with one 
labour union in the Tanjore district. The whole trouble in regard t:> this 
union arose in this way; the Local Boards do not view it with sympathy 
because when the work is done through the District Board, and through their 
officer, it might get in a larger profit; the Public Works Department do not 
view it with sympathy because they think that the Co-operative Department 
has come as an enemy to appropriate the kind of work which is done by the 
conti’actors over whom they Imve got a large influence. Apart from these 
two, there is the vested interest of the contractors. Now take a labour union; 
we take the services of the very same contractor; he works in the labour union 
this year ; and next year he leaves the labour union and takes the tender 
himself. 

16731. Have you considered what could be done in villages for the improve¬ 
ment of village sites, clearing of cactus, repair of roads by organisation of 
labour on a purely voluntary basis; that is, the villagers will contribute labour 
and will not be put to out-of-pocket expenses? Could you make labour unions 
a success in that line and show them what kind of work on a voluntary basis 
could be done in villages?—The village panchayais have been taking up some 
work like these, repair of tanks and roads, whenever the Collector has been 
willing to give such work. I know that the Collector of Ramnad, Mr, Ramn- 
mnrthi, used to transfer such works to village panchayats, and they were done 
very efficiently by them. The handing over of these minor works to the village 
panchayats has to be done by the Local Board or the District Collector. 

16732. You make a suggestion that the portfolio of Labour should not be a 
resen’^ed subject, but should be transferred to the Minister for Agriculture. 
Are you quite emphatic on that point?—^Yes. 

16733. You think there will be no clash of interest?—I do not think so. 

16784. Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: At page 676 of your note ot 
evidence you say: “But the work of popularising improved mefliods in 
ryotwari areas cannot be divorced from that of the Co-operative Deparmenf.“ 
You use the word “ ryotwari do you use it advisedly as distinguish from 
isamindari areas?—^No, I tise it collectively. 

16785. You mean nothing whatever by it?—Nothing whatever. 

16736. With regard to the Taluk Development Associations; are you fami* 
liar with the working of such associations in the Bombay Presidency?—^Yes. 

16737. Do you think such associations can be of use in this Presidency 
als<fP---'Y^cNi. 

16738. You contemplate the present Supervising Unions being converted 
into something like Tfiduk Devel^ment Associations. One union now super- 
rises 9 khmt 30 societies wil^in a radios of 7 or 10 miles $ but the Taluk 
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Dereippment Association will have a muck larger area. Do you c?ontemplaie 
extending the area of Supervising Unions corresponding nearly to the taluk, 
or do you contemplate Taluk Development Associations corresponding to the 
area of the Supervisin Unions ?-HOorresponding to the area of Supervising 
Unimis. 

10739. That would mean bringing into being a very large number of asso- 
eiations of that size?—The improvement we suggest is that the jurisdiction 
should be increased. 

16740. That is, more than 30 societies will be taken up by one Supervising 
Union?—Yes. 

16741. Would you contemplate Supervising Unions having an area as large 
as that of a taluka ?—That depends upon the availability of men in the area. 

16742. Your scheme can fructify only if there is support?—Certainly. 

16743. From outside bodies like the Government and the Taluk Boards?— 
Yes. 

16744. Then you refer to the question of the educated classes not being 
brought in. Let me take you step by step. Do you contemplate the admission 
of educated classes as such into primary societies?—T do not understand what 
** as such means. 

16745. If a village society is started, do you want any urban educated mem¬ 
bers in that society?—^They must join as ordinary members. 

16746. Do you want the educated classes, the people living outside that 
village, to be members of the society?—Under the by-law, they must be resi¬ 
dents of the village. 

16747. Do you propose that the by-laws should be amended so as to admit 
af educated classes living outside the idllage to become memberh oi the village 
society?—they belong to the village but are not actually residing in the 
village but in an urban area, they must be allowed to do so. 

16748. You want the educated classes who have some interest in the village, 
but for some reasons are living elsewhere to be admitted to siu'h societies?— 
Yes. 

16749. Do you expect that those educated people who, for some reason or 
other, are temporarily residing elsewhere, would take a strong interest in the 
management of the primary society?—^If they take sufficient interest, it would 
be an advantage to the society, because they have got the necessary equipment. 

16750. The members of the managing committee or the Secretary are elected 
members; do you expect a non-resident educated member of that village to be 
elected as Secretary, to carry on the day to day duties ?—Not as Secretary, 

16751. He will be only on the governing body?—Yes. 

16752. He will not be available on any occasion except when he is able to 
come down to his village? Supposing a man is not a resident of the village, 
but is living miles away, what would be the position ?—1 am not contemplating 
cases where a man lives far away. 

16753. You w'ould restrict admission to such of the educated classes who live 
within a reasonable distance, and not too far away?—Yes, to tho%» who live at 
a convenient distance; but it is more intended for the propaganda bodies. 
While I advocate this, I have mainly intended it for the propaganda bodies 
being enlarged. 

16754. With regard to Supervising Unions, is there any rule now prohibit¬ 
ing an educated member of that locality from being a member of a society 
there and becoming thereby a member of the Supervising Union?—He can 
come through the society. 

16755. If the amendment you propose is accepted, then there will be a 
chance for him to come on to the Supervising Union?—^That gives only one 
representative; I want more educated men on the Supervising union. 

16756. What is the method of recruitment of these people to the Super¬ 
vising Union?—^The right of co-option may be given to the Supervising Union. 

16767. To co-opt outsiders?—^Y^. 
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16768. Would you also place some restriction as to the distance at which 
they should reside; would you say that they should live at a reasonable dis¬ 
tance?—-Fix a convenient limit; I would leave it to the Begistrar. If there are 
workers in an area, let them have the scope to come into it; that is all. 

16759. Supposing they are elected, and they have got the scope, how do you 
expect their co-operation; is it by taking up propaganda?—^Yes; they should 
visit the societies, inspect the societies, and so on. 

16760. As a member or as secretary, according to the wishes of the govern¬ 
ing body ?—As the general body chooses; as secretary or in any manner they 
want him. 

16761. Do you contemplate any payment to the people for the work they 
do?—-No. 

16762. If these Supervising Unions are given the functions which you are 
referring to, and if the constitution continues as now, is there anything which 
would prevent, or which you contemplate would prevent, them requesting the 
educated classes to do honorary work by way of giving le^ures or doing any 
other propaganda W’ork?—They have no place in the constitution, 

16763. You therefore think that unless they are members of, or find a place 
in, the governing body, they will have no interest in going there?—Yes. 

16764. Honorary work would not be a sufficient incentive for them to take 
it up?—When they have no place in it, it is not humanly possible for them to 
take an interest in an institution. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 
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Mr. A. RANGANATHA MUDAUITAR, MJLC., Madm. 

ftafilits to tlio Quostiomiairtt. 

Qobstion <t)« The indigenous xnethiodB of agriculture 

are the results of long experience. The aoientiiio value of different opera¬ 
tions is not fully known ai yet. Research is needed to find out this. With 
this information and with the knowledge of modern agricultural practices 
of other countries our indigenous methods might be adopted and improved 
to give better results. 

No single research institute can undertake this kind of work for a whole 
Province, since the conditions vary from plaoe to place. The Province should 
be divided into areas of more or less similar conditions and a research insti¬ 
tute established for each ai funds permit. 

, Every attempt must be made to have these institutes manned by com¬ 
petent Indians and if no research experts are available promising Indian 
oihcers and students ought to be sent abroad for training and return. 

I am not for the employment of foreign agencies for 1 find from experience 
that many of the odicers recruited abroad treat India as a training ground 
and avail themselves of an early opportunity to secure other appoint¬ 
ments elsewhere. I must not be understood to blame them for doing so. 
Further, even if tliey serve their full term in India and retire, the country 
loses the fruits of their ripe experience. 

As regards finance, there is no doubt that a good deal of money will be 
needed not only for research work but also for other measures calculated to 
develop the agricultural industry of the country, and after all I do not see 
why a good slice of the revenue derived from land should not be devoted for 
these purposes. The administrative machinery on the land revenue side is 
fairly well organised and does not need any considerable expansion. A good 
part of the revenue due to increase of assessment as a result of periodical re- 
Hcttlemenis and of the remission in the provitifial (’ontrihution should he 
devoted to the amelioration of the conditions of the rural population. 

(b) Agricultural Engineering has not been the success it was expected to 
be. No agricultural implements superior to the indigenous tools haw been 
designed. 

The experiments of the Millet Specialist have not shown so far any en¬ 
couraging results. 

(c) Far too little attention has been paid to the improvement of red 
soil cultivation. For example, no attempts are made to find any improved 
variety of cotton suited for this soil. No work yet is done to develop drought 
resisting varieties of jowar (Sorghum). 

Question 3.—Dbmonstbation and Peopaganda,—( a) There have been im¬ 
provements in the black cotton soil area in the yield of cotton due mainly 
to the distribution oi better seeds. In parts of the Presidency farmers have 
taken to economic transplantation of paddy due to the efforts of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

(h) Field demonstrations should be more numerous to be really effective 
and for that : — 

1. A larger number of Demonstrators are required; 

2. Judicious selection should be made of villages for demonstrations 

for it is easier get cultivating landowners to try the improve¬ 
ments than the tenants; 

3. Pecuniary help to ryots to enable them to adopt improvements should 

be rendered promptly, for example by expeditious loans for 
purchase of implements, levelling of soil and carrying out other 
operations. 

4. Small areas of land on private fields might be taken on lease and 

, improved methods demonstrated thereon at Government expense. 
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<e) Ex|>ert advice might become more aooeptable tbaii now hy^ 

1. Cinema sbowg which will impressively show all operations of im* 

proved agrionltnro. 

2. Short courses of lectures for farmers at one or other of the agricul¬ 

tural farms; two or three ryots from each taluk might even be 
helped by railway fare to attend these lectures. 

3. Sale of implements on instalment plan, and on favourable terms, 

4. Sale of improved seeds on credit, 

(d) Greater use of iron ploughs and improved cotton seeds are striking 
examples of success. 1 think this success is due to the personal effort of the 
Demonstrators in the first instance and sxibse^iiently to the realisation by the 
ryots of their advantages. 

Question 4.—^Anx^misTEATioN.—(a) Periodical conference of the Heads 
of departments, with a few outsiders acquainted with the subjects dealt 
in the conference would facilitate interchange of ideas. 

(b) I doubt whether an addition to the scientific staff of the Government 
of India would result in indirect advantages to the Province. 

fc) (i) Number of Agricultural Demonstrators and Veterinary Assistants 
should be employed on a very much larger scale than at present, Research 
staff should be strengthened to solve the large number of problems facing the 
agriculturists. 

(ii). The charges for transport by railway and steamers of manures, live¬ 
stock, Hgrioultiira] produce and implements should be fixed at a minimum. 

(Hi) Roads are quite inadequate and village communications receive prac¬ 
tically no attention. In some of the localities the movement of country carts 
is impossible during the rainy seasons. Bridges over all streams and cause- 
v/ays across all big rivers should be constructed. 

(ioj) The Meteorological Department is not rendering any service to the 
agriculturists. 

(v) Postal service is too costly; facilities are to be given for the transport 
of eggs, butter, etc., by parcel post from rural to urban areas. 

(vi) The Agricultural Department must make arrangements to obtain 
daily telegraphic reports of prices of agricultural produce prevailing at differ¬ 
ent trade centres and f»ost them at the Post and Telegraphic offices, for the 
information of ryots. 

Wireless may be used in the near future for broadcasting agricultural 
knowledge and information. 

Question 6.— Finance.—( a) More co-operative credit societies should be 
instituted and there should be little delay in granting loans to ryots. Cc^ 
operative societies should stock seeds, implements and manures and distri¬ 
bute them to the i-yot«. Long-term credit ought to be advanced to farmers 
for permanent improvement of land and for liquidation of existing loans. 

(b) There should be unification of agencies for giving credit to ryots so 
far as Government or semi-Government agencies are concerned. Whether 
taceavi loans should not be advanced through co-operative societies is a matter 
ioT consideration. 

Question 6.—^AomounTUEAL Indebtedness. —(a) (i) Borrowing is chiefly re 
sorted to for— 

(1) Purchase of land, (2) Marriages and other ceremonies, (3) Trade 
and speculation, (4) Buildings, (5) Permanent improvements, 
(6) Purchase of livestock, etc. 

(n) The sources of credit for the ryots are: — 

(1) The Government in their administration of taccavi Acts. (2) Co¬ 
operative societies, (3) Moneylenders. 
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(m) Reasons preventing repayment arei — 

(1) Failure of seasons. The Bellary District Manual of 1872 tries to 

give the climatic characteristics of the Bellary district for 70 
years since its cession by the Nizam. No information is 
furnished for 6 years out of the 70. Of the remaining 64 years 
no less than 40 years were bad years from the agricultural point 
of view. The subsequent history is not different (vide pages 77 
to 80, Bellary District Manual of 1872). 

(2) High rates of interest. 

(3) The insufficiency of the average income from farming to provide 

living for a family. 

(4) Want of subsidiary industries. 

t 

(5) It is obvious that the causes which now stand in the way of the ryot^s 
repaying his loans must be removed; that would mean: — 

(1) Loans within the limits of his borrowing capacity should be avail¬ 

able at easy rates of interest. (The borrowing capacity of a ryot 
should be hxed in advance subject to modiffcation from time to 
time) 

(2) Recoveries should bo made by easy equal instalments spread over 

30 to 60 years. 

(3) Complete liquidation of all existing debts even by percentage pay¬ 

ment by resort to legislation if necessary. 

(4) The ryot must be able to borrow as and when he needs providing 

he does not exceed his borrowing capacity. 

Assuming that a man borrowed in the ffrst instance up to the maximum 
of his borrowing capacity his application for a fresh loan should 
be favourably considered if it is within the sum paid by him- 
towards the discharge of his original debt. 

(5) Interest should not be higher than 6 per cent, per annum. 

(6) Taccavi loans advanced by the Government and the loans by co¬ 

operative societies shall always be first charges on the hypo¬ 
thecated property and have precedence even over private loans 
advanced to the ryots after the first Government loan. 

(c) Normally nothing should be done to limit or curtail the credit of the 
ryot. But if he should apply to and obtain from the Gk>vernment loans by 
hypothecation of the property his credit should be restricted to the extent 
suggested in answer to question 6 (6). 

Question 8.— Ieeioation. —(a) (i) Several new schemes of irrigation as 
well as extension of the existing ones are needed in the Ceded Districts which 
form the famine zone of the Presidency; but I shall restrict myself to Bellary 
district which I know best. That there is ample scope for new irrigation 
schemes will be borne out by the following extract from the Report of Col. 
Henderson, Civil Engineer, dated 21st November 1863. ‘‘ The District of 

Bellary is always bountifully supplied with rivers and tributary streams for 
irrigation of its soils. It contains within itself all the essential elements of 
prosperity. The rivers and streams which intersect it might be taken ad¬ 
vantage of to a much larger extent than now for the supply of works of 
irrigation These remarks are no less applicable now. 

One can see no justification for delaying the execution of the Tungabhadra 
project which has been under consideration for over Half a century. It 
would certainly pay the Government to carry out this project for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: — 

(1) The direct net incom(. will be sufficient to give a reasonable return 
of interest for about 6 per cent, on the amount invested. As a matter of 
fact the West Canal Project, the plans and estimates for which are readv, 
is calculated to yield a return of over 8 per cent. I. do not think it would 
be much less in the case of the East Canal, the investigation * of which has 
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b^n promised^ Even if it were it would be still worth while for the Qcw- 
emment to undertake the project and save themselves and the people the 
enormous loss they are put to owing to the neglect of this project. The 
following extracts from official documents would bear out the above. 

In the sixties some irrigation schemes had been prepared for irrigation 
of tracts in the Bellary district. With reference to these the Collector re* 
ported as follows: — 

** The estimated amount fo: these works (without considering the reservoir 
ior the second crop) is Bs. 95,00,000 or under a inillion sterling. The in¬ 
terest on this sum if guaranteed by Government at 5 per cent would amount 
to Rs. 4,75,000 or £47,500. In this district in 1854 there was actually loss 
of about four times thal^ amount, t'iz., by hurried expenditure on famine 
roads £138.000 and by remission on waste lands £80,000 to say nothing of 
the loss to the people of their crops and cattle.” 

As far as can be ascertained the total bill for direct expenditure and 
loss of revenue due to famine in tbis one district even in the last half a 
century (1854 to 1897) amounts roughly to no less a sum than Rb. 196 lakhs 
more than twice the estimated cost of the Tungabhadra project as per pre* 
vion«, letter quoted; see follcmung figures— 



j On relief 
lakhs. 

1 Loss of 
Revenue 
lakhs. 


1864 . 

1 

8 

41 

The loss to the ryots 




will never be known 

1866 . . 


H 

but was of course 




quite incalculably 

1876-78 

88 

87 

larger. 

1884-85 

2| 

H 


1891-92 

2 

7 


1896-97 .... 

29 

7i 


i 

132 I 

64 



“ The cost of relief operations with the losses of revenue due to deficient 
rainfall in these districts (Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur and 
Nellore) is reported to amount to over 6 crores of rupees.” Irrigation Com¬ 
mission’s letter No. 364 of the 9th March 1902, Appendix 1 in Vol. 11, 
Tungabhadra Project, paragraphs 183, 186. 

(a) (ii) Anicute across Hagari (in Beilary district) here and there would 
be useful in filling up the tanks in the neighbourhood in the rainy seasons. 

{iii) Bore-wells might be tried in selected villages and uater lifted and sup¬ 
plied to ryots at cost price. To reduce the cost of water for the ryot the 
number of wells in any locality must be Ikrge enough to justify the appoint¬ 
ment of a full time mechanic. 

Want of understanding and absence of imagination on the part of the 
Government, I regret to say, are the chief obstacles to extension of irrigation 
in my district. , 

(b) That there is needless waste of water by ryots has to be admitted. 
This is due to the unevenness of their fields and want of means to level them 
up so as to take minimum water. 
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Q 0 « 8 tion — (a) Greater use of natural manures such as 

green leaves^ fish guano, oil-cakes, bones, cattle manure couM be made of 
in country. 

These manures could be supplemented by artificial manures whenever the 
former are not available in SujSicient quantities. 

Our soils are deficient in organic matter and therefore they require any 
amount of organic manures. Chemical manures to the total exclusion of 
organic manures are likely to deteriorate the soils by spoiling their physical 
texture. To prevent this it is necessary to use in greater amounts: — 

(1) Fish guano and fish manure. 

(3) Oil-cakes. 

(S) Bonemeal. 

(4) Trichinopoly rock phosphate. 

Fish guano which used to be sold at the rate of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per ton 
about eight years ago is not available now even at the rate of Rs. 160 per 
ton. This is mainly because it is exported to foreign countries such as 
Japan, China and Ceylon in very large quantities. The export of this should 
be prohibited. 

Oil-seeds are being exported to foreign countries in very large 
quantities and only a very small quantity is crushed in this country. 
The oil-cake which would be available in this country in large amounts 
if oil-seeds were not exported is now lost to us. Oil-seeds, there¬ 
fore should not be exported and the Government should take steps to de¬ 
monstrate to the people better methods of pressing oil which could be sent 
out without becoming rancid during the transit. Bonemeal which is the 
KoiD'ce of phosphorus is also exported to Ceylon, and other countries anti, 
therefore, should also be prohibited from exportation. 

(h) Frandulent adulteration of fertilisers can he prevented !),\ eihicatinj^ 
the farmers by legislation and by ready and cheap means of having fertilisers 
analysed for the farmers by the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) New fertilisers can be effectively made popular by supplying liberal 
amounts free for trial to one or two farmers in each area. 

(d) In Hospet the use of ammonium sulphate has increased. 

(e) Tho residual effect of sulphate of ammonia, sodium, nitrate, cyanamido 
.^nd other chemical fertilisers on soil should be carefully investigated and 
measures taken to prevent any bad effects on soil by continued use of these 
manures. 

(f) To stop use of cowduiig for fuel, the suf»j>)\ of other cheap fuels lor 
cooking purposes should he increased. 

Question 11.— Chops. —(a) (i) Jowar (Sorghum), paddy, ground-nut, 
sugarcane and cotton are among the more important crops of the Province 
and measures should be taken to increase the quality and quantity of yiekl 
of these crops by selection, breeding and other methods. 

(ii) Several varieties of cotton including Egyptian varieties were tried at 
Hagari farm in Bellary district and 1 understand they were all failures due 
perha*ps to difference in climatic conditions. 

It is desirable that fodder crops suitable for poor dry soils should be 
introduced. 

There is every possibility for introduction of a better yielding variety of 
sugarcane but no serious attempts seem to have yet been made in this direc¬ 
tion. New varieties of ground-nut also should be imported and tried. 

(Hi) At present the distribution of seeds is carried on only by the Agnoul- 
^iral Department and it cannot be expected that with their limited staff 
Ihey could cover the whole area. It is, therefore, necessary that co-operative 
societies or other agencies i^iould be entrusted with this work and empower¬ 
ed to give the seeds on credit to ryots unable to pay cash immediately. 
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(fv) (1) for wild animab in forests should he reduced as far as 

possible by enoouragiiig the removal of scrub iung^. 

(2) Licenses for hrearms must be freely granted to ryots. I^e license 
fees for breech loading guns must be placed at not more than double the rate 
iis:ed for mueale loaders. 

(S) Permission should be given to villagers to hunt wild animals in le- 
serves by beats. 

(4) Government should purchase wholesale barbed wire fencing and 
supply it on hire or sell it at cheap rates to ryots. 

(b) No. 

(c) Cotton is an example in Bellary district, A ne\N strain poularly 
known as b’arni Cotton has been evolved in Bellary district by the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and it is fairly popular with ryots. It gives bet«er 
yield, better outturn (per centage of lint to seed cotton) and better quality of 
lint and it fetches better prices in the market. 

Question 12.—CuLnvAMON.—(i) The existing system of tillage is to 
plough deep the dry land in black soil area once in hve or six years which 
is not sufficient to preserve moisture in a dry climate like Bellary. The soil 
should be ploughed deep at least once every other year. This can be made 
possible by using stronger bullocks or by the use of power driven machinery. 
Power machinery can be made popular by removing the import duty on agri¬ 
cultural implements, tractors and steam tackle and also by reducing the 
pricjcs of kerosene and petrol to the ryots fkerosene and petrol are both 
cheaper in foreign countries than in India). 

Investigations should be carried out to find out if fallowing cannot be 
practised in the dry land areas to make better use of the moisture available 
and also increase the nitrogen content of these soils. 

(it) Bo far as wet lands under perennial conditions are concerned the rota¬ 
tion consists in alternate sowing of paddy and sugarcane. Experiments should 
be made to improve this rotation by substitution of any other crop for paddy 
or by the addition of a third crop into the rotation. Investigations should 
also be made to find out if alternate fallowing in areas with scanty rainfall 
would not be more economical. 

Question 13.—Obop Peotkction.—( i) Our worst crop diseases are; — 

(1) Boll worm on cotton, (2) Calcaris (Aggi purugu) on Jowari, (3) 
Stem borer on paddy, (4) Swarming caterpillar on paddy, (6) 
Grasshopper on all cereal crops. 

No effective remedies have yet b^n discovered for these diseases. 

Question 14.—Implements.—( ct) We need: — 

(1) Eioll worm on cotton, (2) Oalcaris (Agyi purugu) on jowariy (3) 

(2) a machine for harvesting ihenai^ ragi and paddy, 

(3 a machine to harvest jowari heads of the standing crop, f.c., a /owari- 
header, 

(4) a sugarcane crusher worked by an engine suitable for the use of 

small middle class farmers with about 10 acres of cane, and 

(5) a elefd crusher for sugarcane lands. 

Some harvesters of this kind are in use in other countries. Such machines 
have to be adopted to our conditions. These should be manufactured in 
India by subsidising competent firms if qeoessary. For instance, there is one 
firm in Bombay Presidency, viz», Kirioskar Brothers, and it is trying its level 
best to cater to the needs of agriculturists by manufacturing and selling 
improved implements as cheap as possible. Such firms should 1^ encouraged 
by the Government. • 

(b) The difficulty experienced at present by the ryot in the adoption of 
improved implements is the lack of good bullocks suited to these implements 
and the poverty of the ryots to buy better bullocks. This can be remedied 
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by prompt long-term loans ejlher by the Gorerninent or by any other agency 
at cheap rates ol interest to the ryots. 

QtTSsriON 15.—VBTEBiXAitY.— (a) The Veterinary Department should be 
under the Director of Agriculture who should, however, have a Veterinary 
Expert as one of his Personal Assistants for the following reasons: — 

(1) Agricultural Demonstrators who are conKstantly on tour could more 
quickly come to know the outbreak of diseases and bring the in¬ 
formation to the notice of the veterinary officers than the village 
officers. 

{2) The Agricultural Demonstrators could be supplied with medical 
chests as Farm Managers were supplied formerly so that they 
could treat minor complaints. 

(b) (i) Except a few, there are no dispensaries under the control of Local 
Boards. The dispensaries under Local Boards are not likely to work well. 

in) The need for expansion is noot adequately met. For example, there aro 
four veterinary institutions, including the S. C. A. Dispensary at Bellary, 
in the Beilary district which has an area of 5,7CK) square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of 539,000 battle and 425,000 sheep and goats spread over 921 towns 
and villages. 

{Hi) I do advocate the transfer of control to the provincial authority and 
even the few that are not under the provincial authority at present might as 
well be transferred for the following reasons : — 

(1) The non-provincial authorities have not enough funds to manage 

their institutions properly. 

(2) Their choice of officers is restricted for lack of funds and also trans¬ 

fers are not easy even w-hen necessary and desirable. 

(3) Dual control always leads to inefficiency. 

(c) (?) The agriculturists* at present, are unable to make lull <>1 the 
veterinary dispensaries and I suggest the following remedies: — 

(1) The number of dispensaries should be increased so that they may 

be within the easy reach of the ryots. 

(2) All officers of *4gricultural. Veterinary and Co-operative Depart¬ 

ments should make known to the ryots the existence and value 
of the dispensaries. 

(ii) Full use is not and cannot be made of touring dispensaries becaaise— 

Q) It takes time for tlie Veterinary Assistant to make known his arrival 
in the villages. 

^2) He does not stay long enough in any one village to successfully treat 
all the animals that may be brought to him and if be doe;, it will 
take years for him to go round all the villages in his jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

id) The following are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious 
diseases:— 

(1) Delay in reporting the outbreaks of contagious diseases due to the 

ignorance and indifference on the part of the ryots as well as 
the village officers. 

(2) Even when the Veterinary^Assistant visits the villages the ryots 

do not easily bring their cattle for treatment, because firstly 
the ordinary inoculation, though it involves the stoppage of 
work only for a day, does not give immunity from attack for 
more than or 12 days and secondly the serum Simultaneous 
inoculation, though said to give more or less permanent immu¬ 
nity, disables the cattle for work for about 15 or 20 days, which 
ihe ryot finds highly inconvenient. 
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* (3) There are not enough Assistants to attend to the work^ as for 

example^ when there was a severe outbreak of rinderpest in the 
western taluks of Bellary during the last summer. 

There are already the necessary legislative provisions but they cannot be 
enforced with regard to: — 

(1) Segregationt for want of money for shedf^ and separate staff in¬ 

cluding Veterinary Assistants to attend to the segregated 
animals. 

(2) Pisposal of carcasses, for lack of provision to meet burial charges. 

(3) Prohibition of movements of animals exposed to infection for want 

of staff to guard all exits (which are numerous) from the village 
and owing to the inconvenience to the ryots who have to attend 
to their cultivation in time and also secure their foodstuffs, etc., 
from the neighbouring markets and villages. 

(e) There is no difficulty at present so far as I know as regards the supply 
of serum. 

(/) Vide answer (d) (2) above and also lack of propaganda. No fee is 
charged from 1925 for serum alone method of inoculation and from 1926 for 
scrum simultaneous inoculation. 

(g) Provision for further facilities for research into animal diseases is 

desirable. 

ill) I advocate the extension of Provincial Veterinary Research. 

(h) Special investigations should be conducted by research officers in the 
Province. 

(i) I know of no advantages resulting from the appointment of a Superio»* 
Veterinary Officer with the Government of India which cannot otherwise her 
secured. A periodical conference of the provincial expert officers must be 
sufficient on the necessary interchange of ideas and the laying out of pro¬ 
grammes ct future work as in the case of jdoard of Agriculture. 

Question 16.— ^Anikal Bt'sbanbby. —(a) (i) Yes. So far as the red soil 
areas of Bellary district are concerned. It wuold not do to depend on import¬ 
ed cattle alwnyK, I suggest that Government should have a breeding statiun 
for the improvement of the* indigenous ?tock and distribution by" sale or 
otherwise of suitable bulls to the villagers. For example, one such station 
might be estubii-^bed near the reserve in Kudlki taluk, Bellarv district, 
the control of which the Government have decided to retain in their hands. 
The best local breeds should be crossed with the moat suitable breeds from 
elsewhere in order to produce a breed superior to the local ones. 

(ii) T believe there is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo by selec¬ 
tion and cross-breeding with Delhi and other better breeds. 

(b) Promiscuous breeding and insufficiency of pasture land are to a con¬ 
siderable extent responsible for cattle deterioration. 

Provision of manures such as oil-cakes, bones, rock phosphate at low rates 
might help the ryot to reduce the number of extra cattle kept mainly for 
manure. 

(c) III red soil areas, April, May, June and subsequent mouths also if 
monsoon is delayed, show a shortage of fodder. So far as black cotton soils 
are concerned there will be no dearth of fodder from season to season if the 
monsoons are regular. It is during May and June that scarcity is most felt. 

(d) Supply of fodder can bo improved by: 

(t) Helping the ryots to reduce their useless cattle by providing cheap 
manures. ♦ 

(ii) Sepaiaiion of pasture-lands for cattle and sheep. 

{Hi) Allowing grass to grow sufficiently on pasture-lands before animals 
are let in. 

(iv) Grazing by rotation of pastures. 
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Question 17.— Aqbxovltvaal The average dry land far¬ 

mer^ both iu the red soil and black cotton soil areas, holds about 15 acres of 
land. The red soil fanner is idle for about 260 days in the year. Before 
the period of seed-bed preparation and sowing at the times of the monsoon 
rains he is idle for the long period of three months at a stretch. Again aftez 
the first iutercuitivation and weeding somewhere about the Ist of August, 
he is again idle for a period of about three months. The black cotton soil 
farmer is idle for about 180 days in the year. In the years when he plou^s 
his land deep he is idle for about 60 days after the middle of March. During 
the years when he does not plough his land deep he is idle for about 6 months 
continuously. After the first intercultivation he is idle for about two 
months and a half. During the slack season, the cultivator goes to haul 
grain and other commercial products if there is an opportunity. He gOM to 
work in the wet land areas if they are near by. If^ forced to stay home he 
busies himself by making ropes for his needs and doing other sundry things. 

(b) If the Government and the Local Boards can carry on road repairs, 
^ank repairs, village improvements, provision of water-supply, means of com¬ 
munication, sanitary arrangements, etc., enough work can be supplied to the 
cultivator during the slack season. 

If the w'ater-supply can be increased by l)ore wells, the dry land cultiva^r 
can keep himself busy growing garden crops, raising poultry and producing 
milk and other dairy products. 

(^0 Lack of sufficient water is the chief obstacle in the way of either start¬ 
ing or expanding most of the industries mentioned. 

(d) Yes, with regard to sugar making, utilisation of cotton seeds for felt, 
etc., and rice straw for paper. 

(h) Formation of village panchayats who should be given a certain amount 
of the revenue from the village. 

Question 19.— Fobests. —(a) If anything, forests are overgrazed. 

(6) Disafforestation has been going on, but no afforestation; trees such a.s 
casuarina, hohulf tugli, and others, should be planted in forest reserves, 
wherever possible. 

(/) Yes, to some extent. Grass should be allowed to grow to a certain 
height before cattle are allowed to graze. The Forest Panchayats must be 
encouraged to regulate the number of cattle permitted to graze in a given 
area ivith reference to the grazing capacity of the forests concerned. 

Question 20 .— Mabketino. —(6) The intermediaries cannot be said to deal 
fairly with ryots with whom they transact business. Wrong measures and 
false weights are often used to the detriment of the producer of raw material. 
Kstablishment of co-operative sale and loan societies may reduce this evil. 

(c) The quality of jaggery is to be improved. For this, the Department 
of Agriculture should bestow their attention on devising and popularising 
improved furnace and pan. 

j Daily prices of jaggery, ground-nut, cotton, rice jowari^ and 

dal m the chief market centres ought to be made available for ryots. Infor¬ 
mation regarding increase or decrease in the area of sugarcane, cotton and 
other important industrial crops and estimates of their probable yield ought 
to be made available for ryots. 

Information regarding complaints as to Indian products must be gathered 
so as to enable the cultivators to guard against their recurrence. 

Question 2B.— Genebal Education. — (h) (i) I suggest that an educated 
Indian farmer be deputed to study the systems of education obtaining in 
other countries and see if they cannot be adopted to suit Indian conditions. 

(ni) Only a small proportion of boys in rural primary schools pass through 
the fourth class, because children are needed for work in the fields. 

Question 24.— ^Attbaoting Capital.— (a) Agriculture as a profession does 
not pay at present. So no capitalist will invest his money in agricultural 
operations although large amounts are being invested in land since land is 
a safe investment for them. 
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(h) Non-cultivating owner leases the land and gets from his lessee all he 
oan get, and he is not interested in the further improvement of his land as 
he does not expect any further increase in his lease amount. 

The cultivating owner is often too poor to improye his land, and, in fact, 
he is obliged to part with it in the end. The following figures from the Cen¬ 
sus IleportH will sbuw how the cultivating landowmer is giving way to non¬ 
cultivating landowner and non-cultivating tenant in my district: — 


Non-cultivating laiuloAvners 




1901. 

. 13,108 

1921. 

35,920 

Non-cultivating tenants 

, . 

, 


256 

28,298 

Cultivating tenants 


, 

. 

. 43,655 

113,168 

Cultivating landowners 




. 451,035 

315,949 


Question 25,— Wbufabb of Rubal Population. — (a) The general well-be¬ 
ing and prosperity of rural population can be promoted by the formation of 
village panchayats and also by the adoption of the suggestion made in answers 
to questions 17 <b), 10 (h), 14 (b), 8, 5 and 1 above. 

(6) There ought to be economic surveys which would give us some idea about 
the condition of the rural population. 

The economic enquiries should be directed to ascertain: — 

(.1) whether there has been an increase or decrease in population with 
causes therefor, 

(2) changes in the number and value of pattas, 

<.‘l) variation in the extent under different crops, 

<4) irrigation sources and their condition. 

<5) general condition of labourers, 

(6) spread of literacy among the people, 

(7) average income from land, after deducting cultivation expenses, 

(8) variation in the wages and prices of articles needed for village life, 

(9) indebtedness of royts, and 

(10) extent and character of litigation in the village. 

(c) My study of the Government statistics regarding cultivation in the 
Bellnry district has confirmed my impression that agriculture is by no means 
the paying concern which it is represented to be in the Settlement Reports. 

Question 26.— Statistics.—I believe there is a consistent decline in the 
yield per acre of agricultural produce. The decennial reports of Ifospet 
taluk, Bellary district, show that the yield of paddy per acre has declined 
from 20 bushels in 1891-1900 to 15 in 1901-1910, and to 13 in 1911-20. (A 
bushel is token to be equivalent to 60 seers, each seer weighing 85 tolas or 
about 2 lbs.) Between 1891-1917^ (27 years), I found that over 200 crop ex¬ 
periments were made on dry lands, and their results showed that there was 
a decrease in the yield by 38 per cent when compared with that adopted in 
the Settlement Report of 1893 for fixing the assessment. The decrease in 
yield becomes all the more striking when it is borne in mind that the fields 
selected for such experiments are generally superior to the average fields. 
This has been adverted to by more than one Commissioner of the IVfadras 
Board of Revenue. Mr, Atkinson in B. P. No. 225 of 1907, dated 27th June 
1907, has remarked: ** It is apparent that the land selected in many cases 

was superior to the average/^ Mr. Parsons has made similar remarks in his 
report embodied in G. O. No. 2619, dated 2nd September 1912. And Sir 
Frederick Nicholson, in his report embodied in G. 0. No. 2687, dated 31st 
August 1917, remarked that the land chosen for experiment was largely 
superior to the general average and inevitably so when the situation of the 
poorer soils is concerned. 

So I suggest that really average fields should be selected for estimating 
the outttirnV from year to year and effective measures taken to arrest the 
decline in the yield if not to increase the yield. 
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Oral Evkiifm. 

16765, The Chairman: Mr. Banganatha Muclaliyar. you are a Member of 
the Legislative Council ?-^Yes. 

16766. You have put in a noteP—Yes, 

16767. Do you desire to make any general statement, in addition to the 
note of evidence which is before the Commission P —I do not want to make any 
general statement, I think my note conveys mainly the things I wanted to 
place before the Commission, but T am ready to explain anything on which 
you want further informtaion. 

16768. Thank you very much. On page 698 of your note, you give ns your 
ideas of how modern scientific knowledge may be brought to bear in improv'- 
ing the indigenous and empirical system of agriculture?—Yes. 

16769. I want to ask you whether it is within your knowledge that Euro* 
pean systems of agriculture, and certainly British systems of agriculture, 
originally of course entirely empiricial, were just as conservative and, in my 
judgment, more conservative and less receptive of the earlier contributions 
that science was prepared to make than is apparently the case in India?—I 
do not know much about it. But this I do feel to be the case, namely, that 
so far as my knowledge of the working of the Agricultural Department goes,, 
they have not been able to suggest very many improvements on the indigen¬ 
ous system of agriculture. I think possibly they made the mistake of intro^ 
during wholesale foreign systems of agriculture, without trying to adapt 
them to the conditions in India. I think the proper course is to build up our 
agriculture from our point of view, basing it on our present practice, 

16770. How about their contribution in the way of improving the varieties 
of cotton ? Do you think that is a satisfactory contribution P —I have explain¬ 
ed that. For example, I find they have provided better seed, which has takent 
kindly to some soils, but at the same time other seeds have not taken kindly. 
You must try to improve agriculture from the Indian point of view, basing 
it on Indian conditions. 

16771. Would you agree that, so far as this Presidency goes, one of the 
most material improvements that has been introduced as a result of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department’s activities is the practice of single seedlings?—I think 
that had been in vogue in certain parts of the Presidency already; wfiat the 
Agricultural Department has done is to spread that knowledge to other parts. 

16772. It is just an example of what you desire to put forward, namely, 
that they should look about and make the best of the empirical system, and’ 
bring modern science to bear in improving that?—I may say the same thing 
with regard to deep ploughing. It was in vogue in certain parts, other parts: 
did not know about it; they found it useful in some places, and they tried to* 
introduce it in other parts if possible and practicable. 

16773, You have something of a note of disappointment in your memor¬ 
andum when you say that the experiments of the Millet Specialist have not 
shown so far any encouraging results. Is it within your knowledge how long 
those experiments were carried out?—I know, because I myself attended the* 
Finance Committee meetings when this expert was appointed. I know that 
the appointment was for a short period, but even for the short period it was* 
in operation I did expect something better, but nothing encouraging has come^ 
BO far. I am prepared to admit that perhaps I expected too much, consider¬ 
ing the progress hitherto made. 

16774. Not only that, but you have been a little hard on the Specialist in- 
question ?—It is not so at all; I rather think it waa due to the fact, that un¬ 
fortunately for him a place was selected which was not the right sort of place 
at which to carry out tkc experiment. I do not think he is to blame at all; 
I rather think that the climatic conditions of the place at which those experi¬ 
ments were carried out were against him. 

16776. Have you any scientific or technical knowledge yourself P—No,. 
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1C776. Under the heading of ‘ Administration,’ on page 699 of your 
note, you are complaming about the inadequacy of village communications* 

I wanted to know from you whether, in your experience, the roads hare 
deteriorated within the last 10 or 15 years, or are they about the same as they 
were before?—^The village communications have certainly deteriorated, and 
they continue to deteriorate. 

16777. How do you account for it ?—Because there is nobody at all to take 
care of these tracts. For example, suppose water flows down these village 
roads, there is nobody to rectify the damage done to them, so that progressive 
damage is he'ug done to these roads, and never an attempt is made to put 
that right. 

16778. What about the District -BiiardeFr How do you think they are work • 
ing iii relation to their responsibility as to roads?—Most of the hoards are 
handicapped for want of funds, and they are not able to work satisfactorily 
at all. 

16779. In the matter of transport by railv'ay and steamer you say on page 
699, ** The charges for transport by railways and steamers of manures, livestock 
and agricultural produce and implement® should be fixed at a miiumum.’* 
Does that mean that you think they could be reduced?—I think so, for this 
reason : there was a complaint in the South of India that there was great diffi¬ 
culty felt for manure. J think the railway people reduced their freight 
charges, but 1 do not know whether they did it at a loss or whether they 
could afford to do so. 

16780. Of course, one has to be careful, when blessings come in limited 
quantities, not to be ungrateful ; otherwise, one may not get anything?— 
a way, it has encouraged me to make a bigger request. 

16781. Have you any close, personal experience of the co-operative move¬ 
ment?—I cannot say I have very much. 

16782. These are your general impressions?—My general impression is that 
it requires thorough overhauling. 

16783. You do not feel satisfied with it?—am not satisfied with its 
working. 

That is probably as far as you wish to go on the point. 

16784. When you are talking about placing loans within the limits of the 
borrowing capacity of the ryot on easy rates of interest, the complete liquida¬ 
tion of his existing debts, and his right to borrow as and when he needs finan¬ 
cing, are you suggesting there that the general body of the taxpayers should 
come forward and relieve the individual cultivator’s position?—No, I do not 
•suggest that the general tax-payer should altogether hear the burden of 
relieving the agriculturist. What 1 do suggest is that money should he made 
available for the uplift of these people. You can recover the money hack 
from them; I would have an arrangement by which, w’hile you advance money to 
these people, you could recover it in easy instalments from the people 
concerned. 

16785. Of course, you recognise, T am sure, as a person familiar with these 
matters, that punctual repayment is the essence of any system which is going 
to advance money at a substantially lower rate of interest?—That is why I 
want to make repayment sure and certain. As at present, ten to one, there 
is difficulty of recovering your loan, because you make it difficult for him to 
live. 

16786. Do you not think there is the danger, if you place easy credit at his 
disposal, that he might use that credit more to borrow further funds than to 
liquidate prior debts?—I have tried to guard agaiiM it ; I make his credit 
only available with regard to one source, so that there is no danger of Uia 
over-borrowing. 

16787. You give, under the heading of * Irrigation,’ particulars which, in 
70 ur view, go to show that, taking into consideration the large expenditure 
08 a result of famines, schemes which on their face appear unremunerative 
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are in fact sound investments from the public point of viewf —think there 
can be no doubt in the matter. Latterly Government have conceded that 
point. If they take into account all the losses they are put to, which they 
can avipd by these protective works, they are bound to gain in the long-run. 

1()788. 1 must «ask you for the authority behind these figures that you have 
cited and for the technical facts which you have given. Where were these- 
figures taken from.^—Will you kindly refer me to the page? 

16789. Page 700 of your memorandum?—^The first quotatiom is from 
Col. Henderson’s report saying that the district is very well provided with 
facilities lor irrigation. Jt contains within itself all the essential elements 
of prosperity. The rivers and streams which intersect it might be taken 
advantage of to a much larger extent than now for the supply of works of 
irrigation.” 

16790. You give your authority there?—Yes, 

16791. Ts the Collector’s report a published report?—The Collector’s report 
vas published in the District Gazotoer, and is a Government document. 

^16702. What was the date of that report?—It is in the District Manual of 
1>^72. Tt was published some years ago, but the facts are as true now as the> 
were tlion, 

16793. i think your story there speaks for itself. J just wanted to be 
assured of the source from which you have drawn your quotations. Then on 
page 701 you gay : “ Bore-wells might be tried in selected viUages^ and water 
lifted and supplied to ryots at cost price. To reduce the cost of water for the 
ryot the number of wells in any one locality must be large enough to justify 
the appointment of a full time mechanic. Want of understanding and absence 
of imagination on the part of the Government, I regret to say, arc the chief 
obstacles to the extension of irrigation in my district.” Too much imagin¬ 
ation on the part of Government is rather apt to lead to bankruptcy on the 
)mrt of the State. But are you quite satisfied that w'ater is available? Has 
there been no survey?—I do not think any survey has been made. 

10794. Do you speak with confidence on that point?—That is my impres¬ 
sion ; 1 cannot say with greater certainty. 

16795. You would agree that it would of course be a very necessary and 
obviously prudent preHniinary?—Yes, we can try boring in some places and 
see at what dejith we can find water. 

1679G, Boring does not cost much?—^The charges are not much ; at any 
rate they are not very heavy, .] should say. May I, with reference to the 
remarks about lack of imagination on the pari of the Government, invite 
your attention to this. In my district owing to floods, thousands of tanks 
breached and spring channels ivere silted up. The Government in those days 
issued a rule that only those sources of irrigation should be restored the cost 
of which could bo recovered within four years from its revenue. In other 
ivords, they would not invest money on the restoration of these ruined tanks, 
river channels and the rest unless they were sure of 25 per cent, return on 
the capital spent thereon. 

16797. They are regarded as protective works?—Not only protective ; but 
1 say that the return calculated for the sum invested, i.e., 25 per cent, is a 
thing unheard of. I have got authority to say that. I am speaking of Bel¬ 
lary district. 

16798. The Baja of Varlakimedi: What do the maintenance charges come 
to? Have you calculated?—The maintenance charges would come to the same 
amount as before. There was a breach, and money had to be spent on that; 
but they w'anted to know if the revenue from those sources amounted to 25 
per cent, so that the nymey spent could be recovered within four years. 

16799. Do yoti not think that the rise in the pay of the engineering staff 
IS to a certain extent responsible for it?— I am sorry I have not made myself 
clear. It was not with reference to the maintenance charges or the increase 
of staff that such a rule was made. There were a large number of sources of 
irrigation in the district. They were works constructed by the predecessors 
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of the Gorerninent* An act of God came to pass; there was a flood and tanka 
and channels were breached. In the normal oonrse of things one would expect 
that these would be restored, if the cost were reasonable. But the standard 
which the Government of the day, flxed was that the amount incurred on the 
restoration must be recouped within four years from the revenue from that 
tank or source of irrigation. I say that that was too rigid a standard to 
apply, especially to a tract like mine which lies in the famine zone. 

16800. Beican Bahadur Baghavayya: When was that rule made?—The 
rule was made long ago and we have suflered a lot. 

16801. When was it abrogated?—I do not know if it was abrogated at aU. 

16802. The Chairman: On page 702 in answer to sub-section (6), you say 
that the fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers can be prevented by educate* 
ing the farmers by legislation and by other measures. Have you any experi¬ 
ence of fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers?—I have not had direct experi¬ 
ence of it; but still, looking at it from my own experience, it is just possible 
that the vendors try to make more profit out of the commodity they deal in 
by adulteration. So I suggest that in order to make these experiments sure 
and certain and to prevent the ryot from saying afterwards ** Oh, the manure 
we used did not prove so useful as it was represented to be,” we must safe¬ 
guard against adulteration. 

The Commission then adjourned till 10-^0 a.m. on Thursday^ the 25th 
“November^ 1926. 
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Further Oral Evidenoe. 

16803. The Chairman : Before we adjourned yesterday we were discussing 
the general question of the use of fertili.sers and I wanted to ask you whether 
you ever had experience of such adulteration of fertilisers. Have you ever 
come across a ca.se?—No. 

16804. On page 703 under the heading ** Agricultural Implements,*’ you talk 
about the possibility of having to subsidise competent Indian firms. Why 
should you subsidise these firms? Why, if the market is there and the com* 
mercinl capacity is available, should these firms not capture the market with¬ 
out subsidy?—May I say that T have not said that Indian firms alone should 
he subsidised. Coining to the other point; J know, for example, taking the 
case of iron ploughs, the demand was by no means so much when it was first 
introduced as it is now. We are dealing with a coiiserwtive class of people 
and we have to take some special steps to devise instruments perhaps even 
before there is an acute demand for them and popularise them in the interests 
of the people. 

16805. You contemplate subsidising out of the general funds of the Presi¬ 
dency any firm which could supply a suitable agricultural implement, is that 
your idea?—If there is a competent firm willing to experiment and devise an 
improved implement for the country, why should we not give them a certain 
amount ? 

16806. lYould you confine that subsidy to the experimental stage of their 
work?—'That is all, I think. 

16807. On page 704, section (/;), sub-section (in), you say “ I do advocate 
the transfer of control to the provincial authority and even the few that are 
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not under the Provincial authority at present might as well be transferred for 
the following reasons.” You think tliat all these veterinary establishments 
should be under the direct control of the Provincial Veterinary Service, is that 
your idea?—Yes; mjr point is they should be all under one control; and, 
because the vast majority of them are already under the control of the pro^ 
vincial authority, I suggest that the few that are not now so might be trans¬ 
ferred to the provincial control. 

You want the Presidency Veterinary Department itself placed under 
the Director of Agriculture; is that your idea P—That is what I have suggest¬ 
ed for the reasons mentioned there. 

16809. I do not know whether you would like to say any more upon that 
point. Are you concerned with the question of co-ordinating the work of the 
various branches or with what*?~-“That is what I feel. There are a luunber of 
stations, for example, under the control of the Agricultural Department that 
require a lot of veterinary assistance as well, and outbreaks in the mofussil 
stations come more easily and more early to the knowledge of the agricultural 
people than perhaps to the Veterinary Assistants who are stationed far away. 
For these reasons I think it would lead to a greater co-ordination if the depart¬ 
mental control is unified. 

16810. On page 705, as part of your answer to the general question on Animal 
Husbandry, you think ” there is great scope for improving the milk-buffalo 
by selection and cross-breeding with Delhi and other better breeds.” Da 
you think that if the milk yield of the cow could be raised by the same ])ro- 
cess of natural selection and cross-breeding the cow might take the place of 
the buffalo?—I doubt whether the cow can take the place of the buffalo in 
regard to the quantity of milk. 

16811. Have you experience of the work of Forest PanchayatsP—I have. 

16812. How do you think they are working?—^For the short period they 
have been in operation T must say they are working fairly satisfactorily btit 
T do feel that there is very great room for improvement. 

10813. In the control and management of forests?—^Yes, in the control and 
management of forests. 

16814. For the purpose of grazing and fuel?—Yes; I feel so. 

10815. Under the heading ”Marketing” have you considered the advis¬ 
ability of creating control of the markets, quite apart from co-operative sell¬ 
ing?--! have not bestowed any attention to that. I am sorry I cannot say 
anything on it. 

16816. You make a very definite statement in answer to our question 24 
under the heading Attracting Capital. You say ” Agriculture as a profession 
does not pay at present.” Do you mean that the cultivator is not making 
money?—That is so. 

16817. Does rent-collecting pay?—You mean the non-cultivating landlord? 

16818. Ah against cultivating?—^Yes; I think it does. 

16819. In answer i/f our question 26 on Statistics you give some figures 
showing the slowly declining yield per acre of a certain class of land with 
which you are familiar?—^Ye-s, 

16820. How do you acooxmt for that?—T think the ryot is not able to main¬ 
tain the land in its natural fertility for long; he constantly keeps it under 
cultivation but does not take any steps to make good the loss of fertility due 
to the continual cultivation. 

16821. But do you think that 30 years ago the ryot used to put more fer¬ 
tilisers or manures into the soil P—For one thing, he had not under cultivation 
the same extent of land as he has now; there wtis a choice of areas and prob¬ 
ably he kept the land fallow for some time. ^ 

16822. Do you tell the Commission that in 1891 end the following decade 
these lands were in fact cultivated on n scheme which involved fallow?—Con¬ 
sidering that the extent then under cultivation was not so much as it is now# 
I have to presume that the ryot liad the pick of land to cultivate. 
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16823. But you are not certain on that point?—^No; I cannot be more 
precise. 

16824. The Baja of Farlahimedi: In yow statement you say that there is 
not much advantage to be gained by having a Central Kesearch Board, Do 
you not think for common crops it will be better to have a Central Research 
Board?—If there are any points which are of a fundamental character the 
results of which can be applied equally to all Provinces, then a central insti« 
tute may be necessary. But in regard to cultivation we are concerned mainly 
with local problems. For example, take the case of the Ceded Districts. 
Their climatic conditions are of a peculiar character. Suppose the Govern¬ 
ment want to improve the millet of those areas, J think an institute in those 
areas, with experiments conducted on those soils, is likely to yield more fruit¬ 
ful results than an institute with experiments conducted elsewhere. The 
Chairman was good enough to refer to that point yesterday and I said that 
the experiments made on millet were not satisfactory; I thii^ it is due to the 
fact that the experiments are conducted in Coimbatore in a soil which is not 
of the same character as that of the Ceded Districts. So I say that in regard 
to this matter it is better that we conduct these experiments in Provinces 
with si)ecinl reference to the conditions prevailing there. 

16825. But, given a measure of co-operation and co-ordination between the 
provincial heads of the departments, or between the people concerned, and 
the Agricultural Department, do you not think the necessary information 
could he carried to that body?—I think that result can be equally achieved 
by a periodical meeting of all the departmental heads as is perhaps now done 
ii» the case of Agricultural Boards. These people may meet from time to time 
and exchange their ideas and see if what is strikingly successful in one place 
might not be adopted in another place where it has not been tried. 

16826. So you are of opinion that with that sort of co-operation a central 
body can be worked ?—With that sort of co-operation a central body might be 
superfluous. 

16827. But, of course, you are aware that the more we have of these re¬ 
search bodies spread over the country, the more machinery and more expen¬ 
diture it means, and so on; so in order to save superfluous expenditure, I 
think that with conferences in different parts of India and with the research 
body at a central place, not much difficulty will be felt in carrying out the 
necessary improvoinents?—! am not at all against the multiplying of insti¬ 
tutes. Tn fact, even for each Province I am not satisfied with one single 
institute. If it is a matter of cost, as you put it, I leave it to the Govorn- 
inent to calculate the cost. 

16828. Are you not convinced that it means cost?—I think you suggested 
that the Central Institute would be less costly than the system of periodical 
conferences T suggested; I say that is a matter for calculation. 

1G829. At any rate it means a body of men with separate sets of apx>aratus 
and buildings and all that; it certainly must be more costly?—That is what I 
mean; a Central Institute is likely to be more costly. 

16B30. No; if you have several institutions spread over each area it will 
cost more P—Jt is no good starting an institute to serve the whole country and 
getting results which cannot be applied everywhere. It is far better to res¬ 
trict ourselves and try to produce tangible results with reference to that area 
at least. 

16831. Have you been to the agricultural farm at Coimbatore?—No. 

16832. Have you ever discussed matters with the Director of Agriculture 
of this Province, what research is being carried on with regard to paddy, for 
instan(3c ?—T have discussed the matter, not with the Director of Agriculture, 
perhaps, but with many people who have direct knowledge of the working of 
the farm, both officials qnd non-officials. 

16833. You have not gone to the farm?—No. T never said 1 had gone to 
the Coimbatore farm. 

16834. I think a visit would be very informing?—I dare say it undoubtedly 
would be. 
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1683^5. You suggest just below that paragraph that selection should he more 
or less on national grounds?—I mean on grounds which are calculated to yield 
the best results to the country. 

16886, Bo you not think that that purpose would be served better if you 
stick to efhciency irrespective of whatever nationality the men may beP— 
That is exactly what I am trying to get; 1 do want efficient people who wiU 
remain in the country and give us the benefit of their experience even after 
they retire from the service. 

16837. Of course, preference should be given to Indians if they are avail¬ 
able; but there must be times when we must be prepared to take efficient 
people of whatever nationality?—I am quite at one with you in regard to that 
matter; T do want efficient people to train Indians and put them on their 
feet. But I have found, as I have tried to explain in my note, that the people 
who came here did not make this the place of their work. If I go into the 
figures I can make ray point. I say with great regret that they did not stay 
here. I can give instances of very good officers—(I do not blame them, I 
would do the same in their ij]ace>-~very good officers who gained experience 
in this country, but went away when they got an opening elsewhere. 

16888. But they are prepared to train their assistants to carry on their 
work; tliey do train them ?—That is the difficulty. If they had done so they 
would have been replaced by their assistants. 

16839. The work on sugarcane is being carried on by an Indian who was 
trained by Dr. Barber?—T am not concerned with individual cases. 

16840. You say on page 698 of your statement, “ The administrative 
machinery on the laud revenue side is fairly well organised and does not need 
any considerable expansion. A good part of the revenue due to increase of 
assessment as a result of periodical resettlements and of the remission in the 
provincial contribution should be devoted to the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions of the rural population.*’ I think that purpose can only be served if 
you effect retrenchment in staff as well as in other expenditure?—There are 
two ways by which more money can be found; it may be by expansion of 
revenue or by rnirtailment of expenditure, or the two may be simultaneously 
in operation, 

16841. Do you think that enhancement of taxation takes place because we 
have to maintain a machinery which is found necessary, and because we pay 
the staff at certain rates with a view to keep them contented? How can you 
then make a saving?—If money is forthcoming there is always a way of expen¬ 
diture for it; there is no question about that. 

10842. It is not for the fun of the thing, is it, that departments are created P 
—^IVfay I explain myself? Now, there is resettlement going on in district after 
district, and that does bring in a considerable amount of revenue to the 
Presidency. Who contributes those increased revenues? It is the ryot. I 
think on the ground of common fairness that at least a part of the revenue 
so contributed by the ryot should go directly for the improvement of his condi¬ 
tion; that is my point. And I think it can be afforded, because the depart¬ 
ments already in vogue have been so far organised and perfected that there 
is no longer the need for proportionate expansion in their case as in the ease 
of the new departments. 

16843. Do you think there is sufficient co-operation from the people of the 
country?—T believe there is that co-operation, only they have to be educated to 
that. The men are poor and they cannot afford to make experiments. If 
only you convince them of the utility of the things, no one is quicker than 
they to take to them. But they cannot afford to take risks; that is the point. 

16844. May I know what propaganda is being carried on for the benefit 
of the agriculturists by private bodies?—I am very sorry to say there is not 
much of it. • 

16845. There you are?—That is my point, and that is why I am before the 
Commission. 

16846. Tt is for the country to co-operate. Of course there is the depart¬ 
ment and Government are trying to do as much as possible, but unless we, the 
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people of the country^ also take interest in such matters and create agencies 
to carry these improvements to the doors of the people, it will be very difficult 
for any Government to improve matters?—^Undoubtedly. I am free to confess 
that there is a great deal of improvement in the attitude of the Gcnrernment 
recently, but when it goes further and the Government is of the people, for 
the people and by the people there will no longer be this question at all, 

16847. Then, about the machinery that has been created by the department, 
even on that point your doubts would have been very largely cleared up if 
you had paid a visit to the Coimbatore farm or had a talk with the Director 
of Agriculture?—It must not be understood, if I may venture to say so, that 
I am making these observations without trying to satisfy myself as to the 
justihableness thereof. If I have not seen a particular officer, I do not want 
you to deduce from that that 1 am hasty in my observations. 

16848. 1 do not come to that conclusion at all. You say they have not done 
anything practical?—I have not said so absolutely; I have recognised the 
good they have done; I am grateful for whatever they have done. 

16849. In the machinery department improvements have, of course, been 
effected on the indigenous methods of cultivation?—^What are those? 

16850. Ploughs, harrows and seed-drill monsoon ploughs, Sind ploughs?— 
By whom were they manufactured? 

16851. I do not mean they manufactured them or invented them?—That is 
the point. 

16852. Anybody can manufacture the harrow—When there is a special 
department for that work, one does expect a little more. 

16858. When they come to the Legislative Council for funds, there is a 
tremendous lot of criticism; they complain of enham^ement of exj)enditure?— 

I am one of those who have been finding fault with the Government for not 
utilising the money given to them. T do not think it has been due merely to 
want of money. T want to be quite fair in this matter. 

16854. You must take everything into consideration?—1 have tried to be 
as fair as I could be, and I still am of that opinion. 

16855. What prevents j)eople themselves from inventing improved ploughs, 
harrows and seed-drills?—Lack of initiative to which many things have con¬ 
tributed. 

16856. Initiative in what?—In the matter of inventing new things. 

16857. Is there no initiative to further improve upon the plough and the 
harrow?—In this connection, I would like to say one thing. I have always 
had high hopes of the rich proprietors of the country; I think it is up to them 
to lead the country, because they have a large extent of i)roperty and con¬ 
siderable means at their disposal; if they take this question into their hands, 
much good will result; it is no good expecting these poor people to do it. 

16858. They are taking it up very largely?—It should be more; the con¬ 
summation would be much nearer if they took more interest, 

16859, Take for instance education. Unfortunately I have to mention the 
part 1 myself took. Right from Ganjam to Godavari you will find the aamin- 
dars devoting their time to the public interests?—I am very glad you refer 
to yourself. It will make other zamindars follow your example. 

16860, Do not talk of Parlakimedi, Take the educated gentlemen and 
X>eople of standing in the industrial walks of life. Do you not think that they 
ought to take their share in the improvement of society? —I do. 

16861. How many agricultural farms are there?—Run by private indivi¬ 
duals ? 

16862. Yes?—^To regret I do not know of any. 

16863. On page 698, you say, “ Small areas of land on private fields might 
be taken on lease and improved methods demonstrated thereon at Govern^ 
ment expense.** That means practically you go back to demonstration being 
cai:ried on by the department on their own farms?—On a very inu(di less 
expensive scale than they are doing at present. 
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ryot it is no use carrying on demonstration outside his own area; you must 
carry on the demonstration in his own held through him; that has been my 
experience?—I quite agree. 

16865. Then, why do you prefer demonstration carried out on land leased 
at Government expense?—When you cannot get private people to experi¬ 
ment, then you can take land on lease; but wherever private people are forth¬ 
coming, certainly T should not ask Government to take land on lease. 

16866, Do you not think that this may be put as an alternative?—I believe 
1 have done so. 

16867. But it does not serve any purpose ?-r-I have been en(*ouraging people 
in my district to carry on the experiments of the Agricultural Department 
under the supervision of Demonstrators. That is going on, and I say with 
good results also. 

16868. You can encourage that sort of thing in other areas ?—My point is 
this. Say, a demonstration is being carried on in Kalahasti. Tt is perfectly 
clear that only people who live within a radius of ten miles from that place 
may be benefited by it. But T want this to be carried to the people who live 
more than ten miles away from that place. If there is a private individual 
there ready to follow the advice and carry on a demonstration there, well and 
good. If not, then let the Government come to the rescue, take a small plot 
of land on lease, say, 2 acres, and show to the ryot what can be done by 
improved methods. 

16869. Excuse my saying so, but wuth more practical experience I do not 
think you will encourage it because the ryots will not follow it, and unless 
they do it themselves, it is no good. Their answer is ** You have got so many 
facilities, you have got money, and you can carry on such experiments, but 
it is beyond our res^h.’’?—ITndoubt^ly, T would prefer the ryot to do it, 
under proper direction, but failing that, T have suggested the second best 
thing. 

16870, If they go round and talk to them, it has a good effect?—^Yes. 

16871. Would it not be a good thing if bulletins in their own vernaculars 
were circulated among the people?—^Yes, but with the supreme illiteracy of 
the people, it does not go far enough; nothing but ocular demonstration would 
convince them. 

16872. That is also one of the agencies which might be employed?—Yes. 

16873. On page 699 of your memorandum you say, ‘‘ Short courses of 
lectures for fanners at one or other of the agricultural farms: two or three 
ryots from each taluk might even he helped by railway fare to attend these 
le<‘tures.’’ Do you not think you should also take into consideration from 
what part those ryots come from, and also see under what conditions they 
carry on their methods of cultivation?—Surely, when we are going to help 
the man to go there, we should certainly choose the man who will derive the 
utmost possible benefit by going; it is no good having any one who offers 
himself. 

16874. It is no good getting a ryot outside the permanent estates or from 
ryotwari areas, unless you are sure that he holds a long period lease?—Yes. 

16875. So, when such instances have to be dealt with, you would make that 
distinction?—We shall take all these factors into consideration when choosing 
the people to go and attend the course of lectures, if they do not go there at 
their own cost. 

16876. Further on you say, ** T doubt whether an addition to the scienti¬ 
fic staff of the Government of India would result in indirect advantages to 
the Province.” Will you please put it more clearly?—J think that point haa 
been discussed; when you, Baja Sahib, suggested whether a Central Institute 
might not be had, we went into that question. 

16877. Mr. Calvert: Have you been to PusaP—No, T hope to have that 
opportunity. 
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16878. Professor Gangulee: You just now said that you had no opportunity 
to go to Piisa; did you seek an opportunity, did you create oneP—it is a 
xjuestion of funds, I am free to confess to you that I could not afford it. 

36879. Is it a long journey P On your way to Delhi, you could have gone 
there P —No. 

16880. Are you a landholder?—^There is some land registered in my name, 
but I am not a former. 

16881. I think you belong to the Theosophical Society?—I am a member of 
the Theosophical Society. 

16882. Can you tell the Commission what success you have achieved in the 
-efforts made by your Educational Trust in the direction of agricultural educa¬ 
tion ?—They began it. 

16883. When did they begin it?—^In 1917, if I remember rightly. 

16884. What happened to that scheme?—^There was not sufficient response 
in the matter of money. 

16885. Not sufficient re.sponse from the people?—^There was not sufficient 
response in the matter of money. 

16886. What about equipment?—Equipment they had, and it could have 
been improved if more funds were available. 

16887. That farm, if I remember rightly was under a Dutch expert; was it 
not?—Yes, under Mr. Hindekoper. 

16888. Both the farm and the curriculum, the teaching part, were under 
the care and charge of a Dutch expert?—^Yos. 

16889. And yet, you say in your memorandum ‘‘ I am not for the employ¬ 
ment of foreign agencies^’?—^It makes a world of difference, I should say. 
There was Mr. Hindekoper there, but his colleagues were all Indians, so that 
Mr. Hindekoper had always the benefit of his Indian assistants; I do not want 
to discriminate with respect to capacity and all that. 

16890. Would you call him a foreign agency?—^Yes. 

16891. And yet you say that for agricultural research you would not have 
.a foreign agency?—Mr. Hindekoper is no longer there. 

16892. He gave the impetus ?—^That is my point; the impetus is no longer 
there. 

16893. May I take it then that as soon as he left the place, the whole thing 
collapsed ?—T am not quite sure about the dates and I cannot be positive about 
the matter, but I think he left in 1921. 

16894. That is so. T think you have made a reference to the Millet Expert; 
you have not been to see his work?—No. 

16895. Do you know the nature of the experiments he has been carrying 
out?—I admit that the appointment was for a period of short diiration, 8 
years or so, and 1 said that the results have not been encouraging, but I have 
said that it might be because the experiments were conducted in a soil not 
suited for the purpose. 

16896. I have heard that answer already. 1 want to know whether you 
are aware of the type of experiments that have been done there, whether they 
were aiming at better cultivation, or better breeding, and so on?—The experi¬ 
ments were for better yield. 

16897. Do you know how that work began, and who gave the money for 
it?—The Government gave it* 

16898. You make comments on demonstration; have you ever attended any 
of the demonstration work ?—^Yes, sometimes I have. 

16899. In which area?—In Kurnool district and Bellary. 

16900. The Agricultural Demonstrator was demonstrating when you were 
present there?—Yes. 

16901. What was your impression?—It was the usual kind of thing. 

16902. What was the usual kind of thing?—Iron ploughs and so on. 
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16908. What was the Agricultural Demonstrator demonstrating?—^He was 
^demonstrating with regard to smut disease for example. 

16904. What was he actually demonstrating on the day you attended this 
particular demonstration work?—^If I remember aright, it was only deep 
ploughing. 

16905. What kind of plough was he using?—An iron plough. 

16906, You consider it is quite an improved plough?—From the way it has 
been taken to, it must be so. 

16907. Then what happened? There was the field, and you saw a number 
of villagers round about; there was the iron plough, there was the Agricultural 
Demonstrator and you yourself; what happened then?—Some peoi)le would 
observe that the iron plough goes deeper than the country plough. 

16908. Did you feel that the cultivators were impressed?—I think so; they 
were impressed. 

16909. Were you impressed?—Yes. 

16910. With regard to your view that the Meteorological Department is 
^ot rendering any service to the agriculturist, have you any suggestions to 
make in that connection?—Absolutely none. 

16911. Do you know the nature of the data that the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment collects?—No; all that I am concerned with is that they should make a 
proper forecast as to when the rains will begin and things like that, for the 
•cultivator to be ready for his operations. 

16912. Have you taken any part in the co-operative movement?—I have 
just begun to do so. 

16913. How have you begun?—There is the District Federation in Bellary, 
and I have been chosen to work on that. 

16914. Are you a co-operator yourself in any form or shape?—I do not 
know if taking a couple of shares means being a co-operator* 

16915. What shares?—Shares of the soc'iety. 

16916. What kind of society?—A credit society. 

16917. Is that credit society in a village area?—It is in a town area. 

16918. You say that more co-operative societies should be instituted, but 
you .say you cannot give us any idea how. You have no definite suggestion to 
make except to say that the co-operative movement should expand ; but you 
have not studied the problem?—I have been tonring round the villages; T 
know the places where the societies are. 

16919. But many people can tour without knowing the conditions?—I have 
been touring round and seeing the societies. 

16920. Have you made a serious study of the problem of agricultural in¬ 
debtedness?—Yes, to some extent I have. 

16921. Can you give us any idea of the extent of such indebtedness in your 
district?—Yes, I think I can, from the figures published. 

16922. From the Government figures?—Ye.s. 

16923. Anytliing from your own observation?—I feel that indebtediie.ss has 
increased. 

16924. Could you supply the Commission with certain definite data with 
regard to the extent of such indebtedness?—I take it you ask me wkether T 
have collected the figures with regard to what it was sometime ago and wdiat 
it is now; J have done it in stray cases, but not in a systematic way to cover 
any particular area. 

16925. From stray cases, you are under the impression that indebtedness 
is increasing?—Sc far as statistics are concerned I have collected them in some 
cases, and my general observation is fairly extensive; that view is confirmed 
by the Government records which at any rate need rtot be considered to fnvoxir 
one view more than another. 

1C926, Do I understand you aright that you have made a study of a parti- 
cular area with regard to indebtedness?—^Yes, in the town. 
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16927. We are concerned with the rural areas P—Sometimes I have tried 
to find out how they pay their assessments and things like that. 

16928. It is a question of the extent of a^cultural indebtednessP—^That 
is why I have suggested that some attempt imould be made to prepare such 
statistics. 

16929. You state that you have made an enquiry in a certain area with 
regard to agricultural indebtedness; I want to know from you whether your 
can supply the Commission with any definite data?—No. 

16930. You say, ** Complete liquidation of all existing debts even by per¬ 
centage payment by resort to legislation, if necessary.Can you explain, if 
you were Registrar of Co-operative Societies of this Presidency, how you would 
put this suggestion of yours into practice?—Even without the collection of 
definite statistics for an entire area, one can well be convinced of the indebted¬ 
ness; that is my position. I know indebtedness is on the increase, in spite* 
of the fact that I have no statistics of the sort required by you and I suggest 
that, in view of the fact that these people are indebted more perhaps than 
they are able to cope with, something must be done to start them with a clean 
slate. Now, how we shall do it is the question. Obviously, it is out of thw 
question for them to repay, we must help them to start with a clean slate. Sn 
I suggest that we take into account all their assets and liabilities and see if 
we cannot pool resources and get the debts liquidated. 

16931. But hovr?—For example, if the property is valued at Rs. 1,0CX) and 
his indebtedness is Rs. 2,000, T should say that it must be cleared for half the* 
money; that is my point; it should be met by percentage payment. It may 
he drastic, but I know ot no other way. 

16932. I am afraid you have not studied finance carefully?—I have not. 

16933. Have you any experience of the use of sulphate of ammonia?—Yes,, 
in Hospet taluk it is used. 

16934. Did you yourself use any quantity?—I am not a farmer. 

16936. In what way have you come to know about it ?—^The ryots have been* 
using it. 

16936, You say the residual effect of this and other ammonium compounds 
should be carefully investigated. Are you here suggesting that the residual 
effect may be bad?—That is what one of the experts, a gentleman who has 
returned from America and who has been conducting these experiments, is. 
not yet certain about. 

16937. Did you yourself observe any residual effect?—Tt is too early to say. 

16938. So, when you made this remark, you did not depend on your know¬ 
ledge of chemistry?—T began by saying that I am not a scientist. 

16939. So this remark has been suggested to you by a friend of yours?— 
Surely, as many other things have been. 

16940. You ask the cultivators to atop the use of cowdung for fuel. Have 
you any deffnite sugg^tion as to how that could be done?—The only way 1 
could think of is substitution of other fuel. 

16941. How?—If a substitute is available. I do not know, it may be from 
the forest reserves; we can work them on a cheap method and procure fuel 
and supply it to the cultivators. 

16942. On page 705, you make a suggestion that the supply of fodder can be 
improved first by helping ryots to reduce their useless cattle. That is a very 
desirable thing to do, but how?—^I find that they are having a large number 
of cattle mainly for the purpose of manure. So I thought that, if they could 
have the manure from another source there would not be any necessity for 
them to keep such a large number of cattle on their hands, as they are doing 
now. 

16943. Mr, Calvert: You say that you think a part of the increased incomo 
from land revenue should be devoted to the rural population. You know of 
course that in each succeeding settlement, the increase of revenue is less thatu 
the increase of prices of produce?—It is said' tO'her less.. 
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16^4. So, tko burden on the land is getting less and less per acre after 
-each settlement cannot quite say so. 

16945. The cultivators have to sell less and less of their produce to pay 
Teveuue?—Yes, they have to sell less and less, but whether the proportion is 
the same to the net produce« I am not able to say. It is true that he sells lets 
quantity, but whether it bears the same ratio to his produce T am not able to 
«ay. 

16946. With decreasing burdens, you want increased amenities? You say 
that you are opposed to the curtailing of the credit of the ryot?—^Yes, that is 
true in one way; that is to say, I do not want to impose such a restriction on 
the whole class of ryots. 

16947. You would be in favour of restricting bis credit for extravagant 
and wasteful purposes?—We cannot do that absolutely for the whole class of 
ryots. ^ That is to say, we cannot say to a ryot * you shall not go and borrow 
from X, Y or Z; ’ but if he comes to me for a loan, I then impose on him a 
'Condition that ho can borrow from me only and from none else; in that way T 
-would restrict his credit. 

16948. T gather that in your opinion there is an excessive number of cattle 
in the Presidency?— Yes, in areas near to the forests. 

16949. Can you suggest any means compatible with sentiment of keeping 
the number down?—I think it might be kept down if the demand made for 
the use of those forests were reduced. 1 shall tr 3 ’^ to elaborate my point. Some 
of these forests have been given over to Forest Panchayats. These forests 
when they were under the control of the Government were not giving revenue 
to the Government; more or less they were losing concerns. When they were 
handed over to the panchayats, a sum has been asked of those people; some¬ 
times it is comparatively heavy. I suggest the imposition of that amount 
ns rent from the people makes them let in perhaps more cattle than they need 
•otherwise do, in order to enable them to make up the money demanded of 
them. That is one way. Probably if you reduce the rent for those forests, 
we may eventually be able to persuade the ryots to restrict the number of 
•cattle. They will have less to pay then. 

16950. ])ewan Bahadur Baghavayya: Is not a grazing incidence fixed 
for each reserve, ?.(?., so many cattle for so many acres, etc. ?—That is what I 
object to; it must be left to the people. 

16951. To Forest Pancbayat officers in consultation with tlie people?—You 
know, in any argument between the Forest Panchayat officers and the people, 
w^ho gains the upper hand. 

16962. Mr. Calvert: From the figures supplied, T gather that a vast pro¬ 
portion of the cultivators of this Presidency are trying to live on three acres 
oipurards. Can you suggest any means by which their prosperity and welfare 
•can be improved?—No, except by the theory that the department should set 
out to make two blades of grass grow where one blade grows now. 

16953. Tlirec acres. Would not six acres mean still more prosperity?—I 
should say that by trying to improve the yield, by selection of seeds, by provid¬ 
ing them with manure, by trying to economise their expenditure, by the intro¬ 
duction of machinery and things like that and in manj'^ other waj^s, you can 
bring about thaf result and probably find other avocations also for people. 

I wish you success in j^our endeavours in your own district I 

16954, Mr. Kamaf: You are a public worker of some standing, are you 
not ?—It depends on how you take it. I am trjung to serve the people. 

16955, You are a public worker?—Yes. 

16956. You have been devoting some of your tlmeiito studying the needs of 
your countrymen and solving their difficulties if possible?—Yes. 

16967* I suppose you are not in receipt of any Government salary?—No. 

16968. And all this is purely voluntary and philanthropic wwk?—^I am 
glad to say it is so. 
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16959. And even for the agriculturist^ such non-officials like yourself are 
absolutely necessary?—Yes, very necessary and the more their number the 
better for the agriculturist. 

16960. Yours is a problem of studying facts in the field, by working on local 
bodies like panchayats or MunicipaHtiefi, by mixing wi^ the people and coming 
in touch with them. You agree with that viewP*~-Quite so. 

16961. You were asked a question as to whether you had visited Pusa. 
May I know your impression whether even all the agricultural officers of this 
Government have visited Pusa P—I do not know, 

16962. Oan you say that?—I think not. 

16963. Professor Gangulee: How do you know?—^There are so many 
Demonstrators and other officers like that who have never been there. I 
know a Deputy Director has gone; there may be others who have not gone. 

16964, Mr, Kamat: For the matter of that, you think even the officera 
in the Agricultural Department of the Government of India could not have, 
all of them, visited Pusa ?—It is not likely, I must say, on the face of it. 

16966. We were told yesterday here that in the co-operative societies they 
have enough capital, and could also get more capital, to run land mortgage* 
banks. My question is with reference to the capital available in your Presi¬ 
dency and the state bf private enterprise here. You make a suggestion 
somewhere that so far as expressing oil from oil-seeds is concerned. Government 
should take steps to demonstrate that something could be done. Is it your 
outlook that Government could do everything in such matters?—No, not 
everything, but they have to begin it if there is no other way of getting it done. 

16966. If there is enough of capital available in this Presidency as we were 
told yesterday, I wonder why private enterprise is not coming forward to 
start an oil-mill?—I suppose it is due to want of knowledge on the part of 
those people and unwillingness to inv^t the money. 

16967. In other Presidencies, Government have not started oil-mills. Why 
do yoti expect them to do it here?—I do not want them to do one thing or the 
other *, but I suggest that these things can be done. If they can get private 
agencies to do them, they can do so. For example, the pencil factory was 
started by the Government and then they made it over to private enterprise. 
Aluminium, I think, was similarly first demonstrated by Government. 

16968. What happened to it? —^They gave it to a private agency afterwards. 

16969. Take again another observation of yours about the improvement 
of agricultural implements. You acknowledge that in another Presidency 
private enterprise has done something, but you add that such firms should 
be encouraged by the Government, you mean by the Madras Government?— 
By any Government. 

16970, In Bombay they are not encouraged by Government?—^That was a 
proposition that I made on behalf of Government. 

16971. I am just trying to get at the outlook of people in this Presidency, 
Is capital available in such overwhelming quantity?—It is not available 
in such overwhelming quantities. 

16972. We were told by non-officials yesterday here, by the Chairman of the- 
Provincial Co-operative Union, that any amount of capital was available and 
that capital was lying idle with him, that he could run more land mortgage 
banks?—In the co-operative societies there is a certain amount of capital 
lying idle, but they are finding it difficult to find an investment for it. I 
think it was based on that data. 

16973. I want to ask you, as a public worker, why an outlet for that capital 
is not being found in the shape of private enterprise in the two directions 
which I cited?—Because they are not sure that those private enterprises 
would really prove r^unerative. That is one thing: the second is. 
perhaps that they have not the willingness or the ability to carry on the 
enterprise, 

16974. I do want non-official agency to take up agricultural improvement 
work. Here are*the two directions in which possibly a worker like you may 
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try to do I want to know what the difficulty is?—As I have said^ 

the people concerni^ are not convinced that they can take it up as a profitable 
enterprise perhaps. 

16975. Riw Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu: You are a member of the local 
body?—was, I am not now* 

16976. You have some experience of the working of the local bodies in your 
dHrict?—Yes. 

16977. You say that the communications are quite inadequate and they 
receive practically no attention?—‘I refer to village communications. 

16978. Is it your opinion that there has been some default on the part of the 
local bodies or that the local bodies have not sufi&cient funds?—I have said they 
have no funds. 

16979. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to improving these 
comnnniications ?—I think the formation of village panchayats is the only 
practical method, so far as I can see, of creating an agency to look after these 
communications. 

16980. Once there are roads, the village panchayats may look after them; 
but do you think the village panchayats will take up the work of construct¬ 
ing new roads at great cost?—All of these village communications cannot be 
made into first class roads, second class roads and trunk roads; but such com¬ 
munications can be improved a good deal for traffic; I think the village pan¬ 
chayats, if constituted and helped in certain directions, can take up the w’ork 
and gradually improve the communications.* 

10981. Do you think the village panchayats, if constituted, can do that 
without further taxation?—I suggest that a certain percentage of the money 
accruing from the village should be given over to the panchayats, so that a 
percentage of the total revenue may form a nucleus of the panchayat fund. 

16982. Sir Henry Lawrence: You have had some administrative experi¬ 
ence ?—Yes. 

lima. How long ago?—Till 1915. 

16084. You make a suggestion about the indebtedness of the ryot, to the 
effei't that the borroAving capacity of the ryot should be fixed in advance sub¬ 
ject to modification from time to time?—^Yes. 

160S5. T !inderstand you envisage a state of things in which the ryot will 
borrow' all the capital he needs from Government for all purposes?—That is 
so, for all purposes. 

16986. Have you calculated at all what is the total amount that the Govern¬ 
ment would have to advance for such a purpose?—I know it would be a very 
large sum indeed. 

16987. Have you made any calculations?—No, I have not. 

1698B. It would run into a good many crores, would it not^—It would. 

16989. But you think the Provincial Government should borrow this money? 
—It will have to borrow this money, 

16990. And then advance it to the ryot?—If it cannot borrow the w’hole of 
that amount, it can make a beginning and see how it works. 

169(0. That is your scheme?—^Yes. 

16992. And then you propose to fix the capacity of the^ryot; that is to say, 
the Deputy Collectors and such officers would have to ascertain the actual 
financial position of every ryot and decide how much ho is entitled to borroAv ? 
—^Yes, that is so, 

16993, Would that be within the administrative capacity of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in your experience?—It need not necessarily be a Deputy Collector, but 
some existing agency 

16994. What agency would you think preferable t<f the Deputy Collectors? 
—Well, there are the panchayats coming into operation; the panchayat officers 
or the revenue officers may be entrusted with that work; and in the co-opera¬ 
tive societies you may perhaps find people capable of doing that work; that is 
a matter of detail* j 
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1*6995. T-oti tlcink it would be a feasible practicable administrative action 
•CO take to fix the borrowing capacity of every ryot ?—It has got to be done, 

16996. And to modify it from time to time?—^That also has to be done, 
because the price of cotton, for example, may go down, and then the borrow¬ 
ing capacity of the ryot would be reduced; that is why I say we should not 
•commit ourselves once and for all time to any certain figure. 

16997. You have‘held iamahandi meetings?—Yes. 

16998. Would you have there this annual discussion as to the hormwing 
•capacity of every ryot?—No, not at a public gathering; it would scare them 
away at once. 

16999. It would be done in camera ?—^It need not necessarily be done in 
public; certain peop^le can be enquired of. 

17000. Then after that the further stage is that you should have a com¬ 
plete liquidation of all existing debts by percentage payment by resorting to 
legislation if necessary; that is your phrase?—^Yes. 

17001. What does that mean? Would you have some legislation passed 
tthrough the Legislative Council?—Yee. 

17002. To decide that all debts should be liquidated at a particular per¬ 
centage?—We should probably pass a rule that no creditor should claim as 
interest a sum larger than the principal; a rule of that sort would go some 
wav to help. If we dealt with each village as our funds permitted, we should 
be able to deal with the indigent people in that village, or at any rate, such 
people as cared to come to us to have their debts liquidated. 

17003. T want to go step by step. First of all, you will have a law intro¬ 
duced into the Council to authorise Government to wi]>e out all debts upon 
payment by the ryot of a certain percentage?—^Yes. 

17004, What sort of percentage would you contemplate?—I would take into 
consideration the assets and liabilities of the debtor. 

17005. But in a law you cannot deal with the individual case?—We should 
not fix the percentage in the law. 

17006. You leave it to Government to determine that ?—^Yes. 

17007. Bo you think the Legislative Council would be willing to give that 
power to the Government?—That remains to be seen. 

17008. Bo you think it is probable?—I think that is the only thing that 
can be done; there must be a complete liquidation of the debts of the ryot 
«o that he may be able to start afresh and not be allowed to run into debt. 

17009. What have you in view: that if the moneylender is paid 20 or 30 
per cent, of the debt outstanding, then the ryot would be free of debt?—^That 
as right. 

17010. Ts that the sort of percentage you have in view?—^Yes, and he would 
’be able I think to come to terms on that basis. 

17011. The moneylender would?—^The moneylender, because when he 
knows that the man’s capacity is only that and no' more, and when he sees also 
the danger perhaps of postponing the recovery, he may come to terms. 

17012. Would that apply also to mortgage debts; would he be glad to come 
to terms on a similar system for mortgage debts ?—It depends on the amount. 

17013. You are a man of experience in business?—I know you have to res¬ 
pect encumbrances on the land, and we cannot make them all insecure, 

17014. You think that is the best solution of this problem of indebtedness? 
—I cannot think of anything else- 

17015. Sir Thomas l^ddhton ; You have told us that your experience has 
been chiefiy as an administrative office and as a public worker?—^Yes. 

17016. Have you at any time farmed your own land?—^No. 

17017. In what districts has your experience been mainly?—In Bellary and 
^urnool. 
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17018. Can you tell me, from thep information you have gamed m m adminis* 
trative omcer, what number of smsm a ryot in the Bellary diatrict can a*onc* 
with one pair of bullocke; what ie the usual extent?—About 18 acres. 

17019. Does it y&ry much in that district?—It does. 

17020. Under what conditions?—I suppose if he has less land he’ cannot' 
cultivate more; if he^ has more he tries to dodt with* the' bullocks in his charge; 
that is all; I mean it depends on the extent of his occupations Tfte average* 
would work out at 16. 

17021. The average is 15 acres, but Bte has a holding of Ifess than 16^ acres, 
naturally he is unable to supply the 16 acres required. Is there no difference* 
in the different soils of the district?—A very great difference. 

17022. Have you got both black and’ Kgftt soils in Bellary district?—^Yes. 

17023. Has there been much experimental work done by Indian agricul¬ 
turists in the Bellary district?—Some j>eople have carried on experiments 
under the direction of the Agricultural DemonstratorR^ 

17024. Dr. Hyder: You have referred ter transport charges. Is there much* 
coastal traffic in the Madras Presidency?—Mu', not much I should think. 

17026. Do you think the charges are ftigft P—I had in mind the transport 
charges between, say, Great Britain and here; 

17026. Sea transport or land transport?—Sea transport. 

17027. Are you acquainted with the system of charging?—It is 33 per cent.. 

17028. Is it at the back of your mind that these charges are kept up byr 
means of rings?—There is also that. 

17029. Have you got any proof of that?—No*. 

17030. I did not understand some of the answers you gave to questions, 
put by my colleagues at the other end of the table. Your iden with regard* 
to grazing is that the Government should limit the amount which it at 
present levies from these Forest Panchayats?—Yes. 

17031. Do you say that would tend to areduce idle number of cattle ?—T 
say that would be one of the factors. 

17032. Let us see if we can test that by an illustration. Do' not consider 
the grazing of cows; let us turn our minds to motor cars. If charges for the 
use of motor cars were abolished, so that anyone could' ride whenever he liked 
in a nrotor car without charge, do you think that would increase or decrease 
the number of people who would ride in motor cars?—Obviously it w'ould lead 
to an increase. 

17033. Sujiposing these charges were remitted in the'case of grazing, would' 
that increase or decrease the number of cattle?—I admit we should have to 
remove all the inducements to the people to increase the number of cattle. 
The charge for grazing is 4 annaa per cow; if the forest is charged a lump 
sum of Rs. 250, tlie people think that they have to permit a tdiousand cattle tO' 
graze in order to be able to pay the Rs. 250. If the amount charged were less, 
we should be able to educate the ryot and show him that as he has not so much’ 
to pay he need not allow .so many cattle. 

17034. If the amount charged were decreased, you think there would be 
a tendency for the number of cattle to decrease?—We should have to educate 
the ryot, 

17035. I suggest to you you have used extreme instances to illustrate your 
point with regard to l^llary famines and decrease in yields ?—Nov I have not: 

I have taken the latest. 

17036. With regard to this consistent decline in the yield’ per acre of agri¬ 
cultural produce, I think you refer to the Hospet taluk particularly P—Yes. 

17037. What is your explanation of this consisi^nt decline in the yield per' 
—I cannot give you the explanation, but the fact fs there, and that* 
is the reason why I want statistics to be collected. 

17038. I wonder whether you will agree with this explanation. This refw 
particularly to the division of Hospet with its three taluks; this is what ia* 
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said; “ Transplanting, a practice most useful in economising water, in in¬ 
creasing the outturn, is not in vogue in this district except in idle case of 
ragu The ryot is bj nature somewhat apathetic and is content with the mini¬ 
mum crop that untilled land can yield " —I disagree with the last part« 

17039, Bo you think this does not represent the facts?—^The ryot is not coii* 
tent with the minimum crop. 

17040. With regard to this taluk of Jlospet to which you refer, do you not 
think that the lands are of the poorest quality in the whole of the district?— 
Lands on the Tungabhadra canal are all valuable lands. 

17041. Apart from those lands, what about the other lands?—Those remarks 
apply to lands under the Tungabhadra canal with reference to paddy and paddy 
is grown there. 

17042. What is your idea about crop cutting experiments? You say that 
the average fields should be selected for estimating from year to year. If you 
were asked to conduct these experiments, how would you proceed?—I should 
select typical villages for eatjli taluk and in these villages typical fields which 
may not necessarily be lands of more than average quality.* I should like to 
carry on experiments from year to year. Then probably we should be able to 
come to a definite conclusion whether the yield has steadily been on the decline 
or on the increase. 

17043. Would you keep the yjelds from different classes of soil separate? 
Do you not think that if a larger number of experiments is carried on in a 
•particular kind of soil, there will be greater accuracy in results?—^Yes, greater 
approximation. 

17044, Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: On this question of roads, a question 
was put by Rao Bahadur Muniswami Nayudu and you said that village 
pancliayats could be entnisted with the formation of village roads. That does 
not dispose of the whole problem. 1 take it that it is your view that trunk 
rrwla and second class roads) are also not a<1equaie?—No, they aie not 

adequate. 

17045. You will find there is only one mile of road for about 6 square miles 
in the whole Presidency. Do you consider that adequate?—No. 

17046. Do you consider that the trunk roads are also not adequate?—They 
.are also inadequate. 

17047. Have you any constructive suggestion to make in regard to the finan¬ 
cing of the construction of these important roads?—‘For the trunk and the 
second class roads ? 

17048. Yes, and also those which are not village roads but inter-taluk and 
inter-district roads?—For their improvement, provincial contributions are re¬ 
quired, Also the District Boards may be enabled to earn more. 

17049. ]n what way?—For example, il a scheme like the Tungabhadra is 
introduced in the Bellary district, you increase the revenue of the District 
Jk)ard. That, again, means an increase in the revenue of the Local Boaids 
because they charge so much per rupee ol the land revenue. In that way 
their resources can be increased. 

17050, In the shape of the road cess also?—Yes. 

17051, Do you find the road cess adequate for such purposes now?—It is 
one of the methods by which you can improve the resources of the local bodies* 

17052. You have no other constructive suggestion to make in order to im¬ 
prove the finances in such a way as to enable local bodies or the Government 
without entrenching upon the public exchequer to extend these communica¬ 
tions?—They have the power to tax themselves also. If they are in a position 
to tax, they will tax themselves. 

17053. Yesterday you referred to some older under which tanks and channels 
which had been damped and which required reconstruction or repairs should 
pot be reconstructed or repaired unless the revenne came to 25 per cent, of 
the outlay on their repairs or restoration. What order are you referring to? 
7s it any standing order P—-No. The Chairman was good enough to observe that 
i had used the words want of imagination.’* That was a fstrong eicpression, 
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I wanted to justify myself by citing a case which makes one rather feel 
at3*ongly» I find from the Gassettc^r that when these tanks were destroyed^ the 
then Government issued an order to the shove effect, the exceptions being only 
two tanks, one at Daroji and the other in Anantapur district* 

17(^. That was an order issued at the time and applicable to the repre-* 
'sentations that were made at the time to the Government of the day P—By 
the olHcials of the day* 

17055. I was in the Anantapur district for years and I did not come 
•across any such order?—I have been referring .to what has taken place. 

17066. Sir Henry Lawrence: What was the order?—T shall read out the 
eidract from the Gazetteer. I think it was in Sir Thomas Munro’s time. “ In 
May of the next year ho sent some details of the damage done. In the A 
Ceded Districts, 4 dams, 762 tanks, 260 nuUahs and 866 wells had been either 
•destroyed or greatly injured and, although only such of them had been restored 
as possessed sufficient ayacui to repay the outlay in four years, as much as 
‘6'J lakhs had been spent in repair. Again you will find a similar thing in 1851. 
The estimates for the necevssary repaira amounted to 8 lakhs and, as before, it 
Was directed that only those works should be put in order which would cost less 
than four years* revenue to restore.’* 

17057. You say there is an order to the effect that unless the money could 
be recouped within 4 years, the work should not be done. Can you quote that 
order?—That was the order issued and acted upon in these areas. 

17058. What is the order?—I do not know exactly what the order is but 
the reference is made to it here in the Government publication. 

17059. There was no such order?—am only referring to a Government 
publication. 

17060. l)r. Hyder: How old is this reference?—There was one storm in 1804, 
another storm in 1817 and another in 1851. 

17061. Those are the dates of the storms, but when was this order passed to 
which you refer?—The orders were issued evidently as each event took place. 

17062, You do not know anything about such an order?—Except that such 
,a thing was acted upon, I know nothing else. 

17063. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You do not mean to say that it was 
due to the wrong policy of Government that there was such an order?—I 
never suggested that, 

17064. Sir Henry Lawrence: There never has been such an order?—^May 
I pass on this book, namely, the Gazetteer? It is a Government publication. 

17066. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: You say that in order to stop the use 
of cowdung as fuel other cheap fuel should be increased for cooking purposes. 
I believe it is within your knowledge that until very recent times there were 
a large number of babul trees and also a number of topes on communal lands 
in villages. Even in the Bellary district, I believe there was a larger number 
of trees in the old days than there are now ?—^To some extent that is true. 

17066. Can you say why the tree growth has diminished in recent years?— 
It is due to cutting down of trees by the cattle-grazing people. 

17067. Have you any private plantation of fuel trees in Bellary or Ananta- 
pur?—Just a few of them. 

17068. Will it not be possible to raise private plantations of fuel trees on 
the poorer soils of Bellary and ^.Anantapur ?-—I have been suggesting that. 1 
have requested some friends to grow casuarina trees. It will be taken up as 
.an experiment. 

17069. If lands are assigned for that purpose, people would be inclined to 
giw those trees?—-1 am persuading the people to try the experiment. 

17070. Will the Forest Panohayats do such work*?—They may. 

17071. I find that they have done a certain amount of tree planting in the 
-area under their jurisdictionP—That is one of the reasons why I want to 
encourage people bo do this. Let th^ amass money and grow rich; it doei 
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not affect us at all. But we must offer as much inducement as is possible to 
develop these things. I do not want tiiat the Government should put any 
burden on them. 

17072. If you entrust this work to Forest Panchayats, then it does not mean 
any burden on the people?—Ax times, you fix the rent that is due to the 
Government high. 

17073. That is about the administration of Forest Panchayats. Are you 
not aware that these rents represent the average income which Government 
was realising from these areas fcr t^ertain panchayats?—It is not so. In these 
districts the Government had hot been realising anything worth mentioning 
but when they were transferred to Forest Panchayats they wanted to levy an 
•induly heavy amount. 

17074. 1 am afraid that is not the case. I had been to these Forest Pancha¬ 
yats while on the Board of Revenue and I know that the rent fixed by Govern¬ 
ment is always less. In some cases no rent is levied and in other cases it is 
levied only for the first three years ?—I know the Government have been revis¬ 
ing their old policy during the last year or two. The Government themselves 
have said that these figures were excessive and they wanted to reduce the 
amount. This is what they said in answer to my questions in the Council. 

17075. You cannot complain now about this rent?—We are not concerned 
with that now. 

17076. You have mentioned it as a policy which is not conducive to proper 
administration?—Those figures which were fixed 5 or 6 years ago are still 
heavy enough. 

17077. You know, I suppose, there is something like grazing incidence and 
the Forest Panchayats fix the number of cattle to be taken into their reserves. 
It is something like 3 acres per cow?—It is practically fixed for them by 
the Panchayat Officer. 

17078. It is a matter of expedience. You want three acres of land at least 
for a cow to get adeqxiate grazing and that is why three acres is fixed as a 
unit?—Why should the Government fix this at all. Why do you not trust the 
panchayats to find out the proper number? 

17079. It is just to prevent over-grazing. You were just now complaining 
of over-grazing. You wanted the area to b€^ limited.^—These restrictions defeat 
their own object. We have to creatt^ a sense of responsibility among the people. 
If they over-graze, then you should take away the forest from them. A system 
like that would be more effective. The whole system is based upon the assump¬ 
tion that we are devolving a certain amount of responsibility on these 
panchayats. 

170S0. You make a suggestion on page 704 that the outbreak of contagious 
diseases could be brought to the notice of the veterinary officers much more 
quickly than at present because Agricultural Demonstrators who arc constantly 
on toiir could more quickly come to know of the outbreaks of diseases and 
bring the information to the notice of the veterinary officers, much quicker 
than the village officers. You mean to say that village officers remain in their 
villages and therefore are the people that would naturally come to know of 
these diseases first?—^Yes, I had that in my mind. 

17081. While Demon.strators are people who are in charge of two taluks; if 
there is an outbreak in a taluk from which they are removed they might not 
know about it for sometime?—I do not say that the village officers should be 
nowhere in my scheme. The Agricultural Demonstrator may derive the 
information through the village officers and also directly from other souroeo. 

17082, You want that that should be a supplemental source of information? 
—The village officer is now the person who communicates the outbreaks to 
the Veterinary Department. 

17083. And also to the revenue officer?—Ye?; T would substitute the Agricul¬ 
tural Demonstrator for the Veterinary Officer, so that the Agricultural Demon¬ 
strator will have to get the information from the village officer as also bjr 
his own observations. 
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17084. But the man that h to tackle the disease is the Veterinary Officer?— 

I have said that the Agricultural Demonstrator may attend to petty diseases; 

1 have suggested that. 

17085. You want to convert him to an additional Veterinary Assistant P— 
Just as the post offices are entrusted with small additional work like sale of 
quinine and the rural officials are entrusted with small medicinal boxes. 

17086. That does not apply to epidemic diseases such as rinderpest?—No. 

17087. Then there are figures which you give on page 707 of your note which 
I am not able to understand. You say the number of non-cultivating tenants 
in the Bellary district rose from 256 to 28,298 in 20 years. Have you not 
misread the figures in the Statistical Atlas; I find there has been in the Presi¬ 
dency, as a whole, a certain amount of increase under non-cultivating tenants; 
from *4 of the population it rose to 2*2? But your figure suggests that the 
increase was far greater, from 256 to 28,298? I think you have misread these 
figures? Have you the Statistical Atla.s? - T have not got the Statistical Atlas 
but T have niy authority for it. 

17088. The figure I have here against landowners, deriving income from 
rent of agricultural land leased, is 28,298. This includes actual workers and 
dependents. The income from agricultural land leased applies to landowners 
and not to tenants?—I have taken my figures from the Madras Census Report. 

17089. The figures are all right; but you have misread those figures. The 
landowner w’ho has leased his agricultural land has ceased to cultivate him¬ 
self?—Are you referring to figures for 1921? 

17090. Yes, for 1921 ?—The income from rent on agricultural land is the 
iiuport-ant thing. The figure against non-cultivating landowners is 35,920 
(including workers and dependents, of whom 16,000 were dependents) deriving 
income from rent on agricultural land. 

17091, Leased?—Leased, yes; that is, the non-cultivating tenants; income 
from rent on agricultural land letised. 

17092. Mr. Calvert: What is your deduction? What do you deduce from 
these figures ?—^My point is that the cultivating landowaiers are on the decline. 

17093. Does it not show a large increase of prosperity?—No; non-cultivat¬ 
ing landowners are increasing, 

17094. Take the converse. Government revenue has gone down; taxation 
has not increased with the rise of prices and other people are now living with¬ 
out doing any work?—But they have purchased the land. They have taken 
the land from the poorer people and leased it out to the others. How does 
this come about? 

17095. Increase of pros])erity?—You find that the cultivating landowners 
have gone down considerablv. The number was 451,035 in 1901 and it is now 
315,949. 

17096. Increase in prosperity?—But the people have sold their land? 

They have no need to work; they live on rents; there is less need to work 
now and people depending on land also have been compelled to part with 
their land. 

17097. The margin left to the owners is more and therefore more and more 
people are living on land without working?—No; they come back again as 
tenants. 

17098. T>ewan Bahadur Eaghavayya: If your interpretation is correct then 
the holding of the laud must be profitable; it must be paying to the non-culti* 
vating tenant as well as the cultivating tenant as the case may be, and also to 
the owner of the land ?—My reading is this; so far as the actual cultivator is 
ooii< 5 erned he is not getting sufficient return; the other gentleman makes the 
most of it. 

17099. Who is the other gentleman?—The non-cultivating landowner or 
tenant; he gets more for his share while the man actually tilling for him, the 
tenant or the cultivating landowner, does not get enough. 
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17100. Dr. Hyder: Was there not plague in Bellary in 1910 and did not 
l)eoplo leave the district? They did not invest the money but took away the 
money from the land and invested it outside BellaryP—No; I do not think so. 

17101. Sir James MacKenna: In answer to Sir Henry Lawrence I think you 
said that you are in favour of flotation of public Joans to raise money to enable 
the ryot to borrow as and if he needs, provided he does not exceed his borrow¬ 
ing capacity. Inhere would you suggest that thi.s highly attractive loan be 
floated, in Madras or in London?—I have not thought about the matter. I 
think the Government, if they care, will devise the best method for it, in 
the most profitable way. 

17102. You suggested a loan; you think that it would be subscribed by the 
public ?—1 do not know. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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F« H. G. HUTCHINSON, C.1X, IMS., Surgeon^ 
General vnth the Government of Madras. 


Noli on tho wtlLiioini of rural population. 


The normal yield in the Madras Presidency of the various food grains, 
billowing for removal of the husk is approximately— 


Paddy 

Cholam 

Ragi 

Cumbu 

Korra 

Varagu 

Bainai 

Maize 


Tons. 

5,250,000 

1,308,000 

1,064,000 

682,000 

210,000 

263,280 

88,030 

36,930 


Very little work on nutritive value of food grains, apart from that 
notv being carried out by Lieutenant-Colonel McCarrison, at Coonoor, 

has been done in India. The most notable investigation is that undertaken 
by Lieutenant-Colonel McCay on the dietary of prisoners in Bengal Jails, and 
published in 1910. By chemical teats he showed the quantity of each nutritive 
material (protein, carbohydrate, fat, jnineral matter, water) certain grains 
contain. The facts are given in the following table. 


— 

JProtoin. 

Carbohy¬ 

drate. 

Fat. 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Burma Uice 

6*95 

77*25 

0-96 

11*13 

1*34 

Count Bico 

C'«6 

78*85 

0 86 

11*06 

J 32 

Wheat Flour . 

12‘24 

70-92 

2*18 

11*83 

i 243 

Makkai Flour . 

9*55 

60*20 

2-30 

It-50 

3 55 

Mung Dal 

’ . 

53*45 1 

2*69 ‘ 

10 87 

3 57 

Masur Dal 

2,V47 

55*03 

1 

8(H> 

10*23 

, 333 

Gram Dal 

19-04 1 

51*13 ■ 

4*31 

10 07 

3*72 

Kftlai Bal . . ! 

22*53 j 

58*02 ' 

1 lu ■ 

10 87 

3*61 

Halton Dal 

2201 1 

53 97 

1*96 * 

10 96 

i 3*60 

Arhar Dal 

21 C7 j 

54*27 ; 

3*33 : 

10*08 

j 5*50 

Millet . . . 

i 

10*20 ' 

» 

68*80 

3-90 j 

1 

13*00 j 

5*10 


The analysis of millet was not made in this country. 

The chemical composition of grain as revealed by Ordinary analysis varies 
witibin certain limits according to the area in which it is grown* This is per¬ 
haps not of very great practical importance. There are, however, certain 
accessary food factors or ** vitamins ” which have not yet been isolated 
but ai‘e of vital importance. Their presence is necessary to growth and their 
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absence is the cause of certain definite deficiency diseases, and perhaps of other 
vaf^ue conditions of ill-health. Lieutenant-Colonel McCarrison has shown that 
the vitamin content of a grain varies with the conditions under which the 
plant is grown. Further investigations on these lines are of incalculable 
importance. 

I wish to add a few words on the effect on health of a deficiency of the 
ordinary chemical constituents of a normal dietary. 

Such deficiency may arise for two reasons : — 

In the first place a diet though abundant may not be easily digested 
and absorbed. That is a diet of choice, though chemically abun¬ 
dant may be physiologically a diet of partial starvation. Second¬ 
ly there is the diet of necessity from economic reasons—a diet 
chemically deficient and so a diet of Starvation. In both cases 
ignorance may be of importance. 


Lieutenant-Colonel McCay carried out many experiments on the digestibi¬ 
lity and absorbability of the Bengal jail diets. His work was published by the 
Government of India in Scientific Memoirs No. 37. He found that about 50 
per cent, only of the proteid value of the food was absorbed when rice in large 
quantities was consumed. In those days the jail diet included 26 oz. of rice. 

A man in full work requires 19 oz. of rice to provide his carbohydrate need. 
Lieutenant-Colonel McCay found that any excess over this quantity resulted 
in very defective protein absorption—in (»ther words protein stai*vation on 
what chemically and physically appears an abundant diet. The consumption 
of li lbs. of rice dailj" is not uncommon among rice eaters. 

There is no need to multiply instances of defective absorption: it is jmtent 
to all that methods of cooking influence digestion; thus, large masses of cough 
rhappattiCH make effective penetration by the digestive juices difficult. 

The points I wish to bring out are that a degree of starvation may arise 
even with a diet of choice and that much more work is required on the 
chemical composition of food grains in India, on their absorbability. Under¬ 
feeding from a deficiency in the diet itself of one or more of the essential 
chemical ingredients (excluding vitamins) is even more common. It is not 
generally due to a general insufficjency of all ingredients, but to a relative 
lack of one nutritive constituent. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am 
not now including vitamins in the nutritive constituents, although their 
absence appears to arrest growth. Their action is obscure, but they seem to 
render jmssible the assimilation of certain nutrients. Vitamins cannot main¬ 
tain life and health unless the nutritive constituents of the diet are present 
in their proper proportions. 

What is the constitution of the diet of the agricultural population.^ It 
varies naturally in different localities and I have no certain knowledge. 

Here is an actual example of a diet of agricultural workers on the East 
Coast, among whom the deficiency disease allied to beri-beri is common. 


Rice 

Dal ... 

Meat 

Oil (vegetable) 

Milk—Milkprocluots- 


. 24 to 30 oz. 

. . 1 oz. (eaten 2 or 3 times a week). 

. . i oz. (eaten once in 10 days about). 

. . i oz. to 1 oz. 

-very occasionally used. 


The figures constitute an average, based on the amount of these materials 
consumed over a certain period. It cannot be said that each individual 
received a similar share. 

This is a diet extrenjely deficient in protein and fat and this deficiency is 
accentuated by the huge bulk of rice interfering with protein absorption. It 
IS a starvation diet. Compare this with the diet of certain hill tribes of 
Bengal (taken from IJeutenant-Colonel McCay’s Report) and with the diet 
given to Indian Troops. 
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Bhuiias (dandy-^wallas^ coolies^ etc,) 


Rice 

• . • . 24 to 28 oz. 

Meat 

. . ♦ . 16 to 20 oz. 

Vegetables 

. . . • 6 to 10 oz. 

Butter . 

. . . . 4 oz. 

Bread . 

. • . . 6 to 8 oz. 

Cheese . 

. . . . 2 oz. 


Bhutias who earn less wag 

Rice 

. 16 to 18 oz. 

Meat 

. . . . 16 oz. 

Vegetables 

• . . . 8 oz. 

Cheese , 

. . . . 2 oz. 


Sikkim Bhutias, 

Rice 

, 16 oz. 

Meat 

. 16 oz. 

Vegetables, 

etc., as above. 


Lepchas (Poor classes). 

Rico 

. . . . 28 to 30 oz. 

Meat 

8 to 10 oz. 

Vegetables, 

etc., as above. 


Nepalese, 

Rice 

, , . . 16 oz. 

Dal 

. . . . 4 oz. 

Meat 

* . . . 8 oz. 

Vegetables 

. . . . 8 oz. 


Nepalese Cultivators, 

Rice 

, , , . 24 to 28 oz. 

Dal 

4 to 6 oz. 

Meat once j 

i week . . 8 oz. 

Vegetables 

o 

00 


Indian Troops Diet—(Supplied free to Indian Army Service Troops), 

Rice or atta . . .24 oz. 

Bal.3 oz. 

Meat.3 to 4 oz. in lieu of 1 oz. ghi. 

Ghi.2 oz.^ or 1 oz. if meat is given. 

Vegetables . . . , 6 oz. (3 times a week). 

Sugar.li oz. 

Potatoes . . . , 2 oz. 

Salt.i oz. 

Considerable information on the part played by fiabitual underfeeding in 
the production of physical deterioration is to be found in the Report of the 
Inter-Departmentol Committee on Physical Deterioration—^London, 1904. 

The Food (War) Committee Report contains further information on the 
effect of a reduced diet on a population previously well fed. 
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“ The first effect of diminution of food is a diminution in the weight of 
the body. The individual if he remains at his work puts out the same amount 
of energy as before, the energy lacking from food being supplied in the first 
place by the fat and in the second place by the muscular tissues of the body.’^ 

“ This seems to have heem the condition of the greater part of the urban 
inhabitants of Germany during the War, these having received a daily allow¬ 
ance of food of not more than 2,000 calories. They lost weiglit, but they were 
stated to be able to carry out their ordinary work under the stress of circum¬ 
stances in which they were placed. # * * 

state of economical nutrition seems to be without danger to health even when 
extended over some mouths. When extended over years, as in Germany, the 
general effect appears to be a diminution in the resistance to tubercular infec¬ 
tion, the incidence of tuberculosis and the deaths from this disorder having 
largely increased-in all parts of Germany. On children the effect of the dimi¬ 
nished diet has been to restrict growth, hut not to stop it. Experiments on 
animals, as well as German observations tend to show that return to normal 
conditions will jirobably he followed by an increas<*cl rate of growth, which will 
be sufficient to make up for that lost during the past years.” 

The important points brought out are — 

(i) Underfeeding leads to physical deterioj-ation. 

(ii) The effect of underfeeding is a huvering of the pov, ei t»t resisiaiue 
to disease. 

(Hi) The resumption of a sufficicnl and wcll-balanccd diet resnlls in a 
return to normal health. 

The effect of underfeeding in producing liability to dist^ase is well illus¬ 
trated in the outbreaks of relapsing fever and typhus which followed the 
potato famine in Ireland : in the epidemic of malaria associated w ith scari'.ity 
in India, in the prevalence of epidomjc opthalmia among umh rfod (‘hildren. 

The remote effects of underfeeding especially on the mind are not less 
injurious. There is not only a lowering of mental power, hut imperfect nutri¬ 
tion of the brain is apt to produce a “ ft*eling of dissatisfaction, discomfort and 
depression, culminating somctiiuo.s in madness and hallncinations.” 

Investigations into the diotarie.s of sections of the population in other 
countries have yielded valuable results, one of the most important deduc¬ 
tions being that defect is due not so much to poverty as to ignorance. Further 
investigation is urgently needed in India. May I indicate a few' linos for such 
investigation for the information of tlie Royal Commission. 

(a) Actual dietary of different classes in all parts of the Province; 

(b) the chemistry of food; 

(c) the physiology of food, t.c., the factors favouring or Impeding 

digestion and absorption cf each food; 

(d) the pathology of food; 

(c) the natural food products that arc substitute foods for use during 
famine and other times; 

(/) the preservation and distribution of food; 

(g) utilisation of waste products; 

(h) the cooking of foods; 

(i) the economics of nutrition. 

The above can be multiplied but they are sufficient to indicate the need for 
knowledge. Poverty is difficult to remove; ignorance can be countered moro 
readily, » 

The requirements are: — 

(1) an Institute where nutrition in all its aspects can be studied; 

(2) a liaison either in the Institute or in different institutes between 

medical men, pharmacologists, agriculturists and engineers; 
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(3) a direct connection between a nutrition en<|uiry and ‘‘Sanitary* 
demonatraifion areas,** model villages or health villages the' 
establishment of which is of such vital importance to the "welfare of 
the rural population. 

Remarks on medical education may seem to have little connection with a 
Commission on Agriculture, but the work of the Commission will not be com¬ 
plete unless the future health of agricultural workers is assured. 

“The practical basis of preventive medicine is personal hygiene.“ ^ 

* * “a knowledge of the laws of health, sound phy&iologicaf 
living and the avoidance of slight but habitual departures from it.” 

“ If every individual could forthwith practise a life of hygiene * * 

* a vast mass of functional disease would disappear in a month, 
and a great deal of preventive work for the individual and the community 
now incumbent and imposed upon us as a nation, would he redundant and 
unne(‘essary.” 

The laws of health may be acquired through propaganda work and demon¬ 
stration areas, but the real way for spreading such knowledge is through the 
medical practitioner who comes in intimate and daily contact with the people. 

Sir George Norman, from whose pamphlet the above extracts are taken 
rightly points out that the student of medicine should be taught “ the science 
and art of his calling as they are applicable to the work he will have to do.” 
Wiien a patient consults a doctor he wants treatment, but he also wants to* 
know how long he will he ill and incapacitated for work, and if he can keep 
from getting ihe same illness again. Preventive medicine enters into every 
case and .should ('uter into every subject in the ciirricnilum. The General 
Medical Council of Great Britain has laid clown that it should, and facilities 
for carrying out this instruction iiave jn part been secured by the raising of 
elinicfil teaching to University standard through the establishment of “ Uni¬ 
versity clinics ” or “ Clinical Units.” India should follow* suit. 

Atfdmdum to the above Note. 

Pulses, 

According to information received the normal output of tlie pulses freed 
from husk is 260,000 tons approximately. This figure is exclusive of horse 
gram, but it is said that this is mainly used for horses and cattle. 

The chemical composition of the pulses has been given in the table of 
analyses. They are relatively rich in protein, and provide a (‘heap and efficient 
method of supplementing the deficiency of nitrogen in a purely vegetable diet. 

260,000 tons would suiiply only about I oz. per head daily to the popu¬ 
lation of the Presidency. If these figures are correct the deductions are : — 

(tl Many individuals must obtain their protein from animal sources— 
this is certainly the case to .some c^xtent: fi.sh, meat and milk 
products are used, but 1 cannot say how many use them and hoiv 
much. 

(ii) A considerable section of the population must depend mainly on 
cereals for their protein supply. In other w^ords there is protein 
deficiency in the diet. It is protein deficiency which is responsible 
for lack of resistance to infection and for physical iloterioration. 

The average output of the main cereals is about d million tons allowing 1 to 
IJ lbs. per head of population daily. Of the cereals rice is by far the poorest 
in protein, and about 20 per cent of the protein is uuabsorbed oven when rice is 
taken in small quantities. Rice forms nearly CO per cent of the cereals pro¬ 
duced in the Province. In nutritive value the millets are held to stand midway 
between rice and wheat. 

I have wo information on the volume of cereals—pulses imported and 
exported. 
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Oral Evidifioe. 

17103. The Chairman: General Hutchinson, you are Surgeon-General to the 
Crovernment of Madras.^—Yes. 

17104. We have heard evidence on the Public Health side of this Presidency, 
Would you just, for the sake of clearness, tell the Commission what your ow^n 
responsibilities are?—My responsibility is for the health of the Province 
generally; it is mainly medical education and the treatment of the sick in the 
hospitals. 

17105. You put in a note, which the Commission has read with much interest 
and for which we are greatly obliged to you, which deals in the main with the 
question of nutrition ?—Yes. 

17106. I do not know whether on that or any other subject you wish to make 
any general statement at this stage or shall I proceed to put a few questions?— 
I should like to answer questions. 

17107. Did you hear the evidence given before the Commission by Colonel 
McCarrison this morning?—1 did. 

17108. Have you anything to say on Colonel McCarrison’s work and opi¬ 
nions.^—I think Colonel McCarrison\s work is of vital importance to the well¬ 
being of the whole population of the Madras Presidency. 

17109. It will be within your knowledge that Colonel McCarrison is con¬ 
cerned about the future of the work which, in the nature of things, must pass 
from his hands some day. Have you any views about that?—I am personally 
more concerned about it, because I see we are never going to get any great 
advance in making a healthy population unless we get down to the root of the 
whole problem which is nutrition; my aim is now as soon as ever we can, to 
attach men to Colonel MoCarrison^s Laboratory so that the work can be carried 
on. 

17110. That is so far as the problem can be met by training future workers. 
How about the relation of Colonel McCarrison’s Institute to the Presidency? 
Would you look w'ith favour on any proposal to in(*orpornte such work as 
part of the medical work in this Presidency?—Yes, certainly. 

17111. And do you like (''olonel McCarrison attach importance to a 
continuation of the sympathetic interconnection between Colonel Mc<Darrison’s 
Institute at Coonoor, the Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore and the Animal 
Nutrition work at present being carried on at Bangalore?—^Yes, I think that 
is very important. 

17112. So that I gather that it would he your ambition in any scheme that 
you might recommend to the Government to make provision for the proper 
co-ordination of these three departments?—Undoubtedly. 

17113. The Animal Nutrition Section at Bangalore is of course under the 
Imperial Government, but that should l>e no bar to a sufficient linking up of 
these three institutions to ensure complete co-ordination of the work?—I 
think co-ordination can he secured by the individuals concerned. 

17114. You probably agree that yon are very forttinately placed in the 
matter of individuals at this moment?—Very. 

17115. One’s experience in these matters is that a continuity of co-ordina¬ 
tion sometimes has to depend on something more than mere good-will between 
individuals?—If you wish to secure continuity of co-ordination then you must 
have a Central Institute where all are working under the same roof under the 
same Director. 

17116. That is your view?—Yes. 

17117. Do you attqch great importance to a continuation of the co-ordina¬ 
tion between these three?—Yes, I do; it is very important. 

17118. Then what scheme have you in mind?—^At present my scheme is to 
get the medical side going. 

17119. Under the Province?—Yes; that is the first essential. 
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17120. Whut would Colonel McCarrison’s personal position in regard to hfe 
own seniority in the service and so on be in such a scheme ?---<)oIo!nel McCarri'- 
son is now a Member of the Medical Research Department. What I hope to 
see is that he will become the Director of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor. 

17121. That would give him complete control of the buildings and in your 
view he could carry on the essential work of the Pasteur Institute which, I take 
it, is the supply of anti>rabic serum?—Jt could be done under his direction; it 
is not a very difficult business. At the present moment the people do not come 
up there for treatment in large numbers; the vaccine is distributed to various 
centres and people are treated in the hospital centres. 

17122. So that practically it is a matter of routine P —Certainly. 

17123. It would not interfere with his work to any serious extent?—No. 

17124. Would you tell the Commission what degree of probability there may 
be in your mind that your plan will be given effect to within a reasonable 
amount of time?—1 am afraid it is very difficult for me to answer. It is a 
question of finance; but 1 very much hope that we shall get a beginning in the 
next year. 

17125. You say beginning ” ; what do you mean by that?—^To get Colonel 
McCarrison appointed in charge of the Institute, and to put under him a 
trained Chemist. That 1 call a beginning. 

17126. But you do not anticipate that the Institute could be put on to the 
provincial budget at that time?—The Institute at the present moment is a 
private association more or less, but Government already subscribe practically 
half the expenditure. It is quite possible we may get the Institute taken 
over entirely as a Government institution. 

17127. But the Government of the Presidency?—^Yes. At the present 
moment it is run nominally by a private association. 

17128. Have you considered the alternative, the obvious alternative, of this 
Tustitution or a group of institutions being under the Government of India? 
-—I Imve not conniderod this particular Nutrition Institute as a central insti¬ 
tute. I have had experience of getting a Central Institute started. There* 
has been a proposal for many years for having a Central llesearch Institute III 
Delhi; we almost got it on its leg.s; but it has not been got going yet. 

17129. I have no views one way or the other myself; I merely throw out the 
siiggcstioa. Quite, obviously the work of the Institute is of All-India import¬ 
ance?—I admit that; but 1 am speaking from the point of view of the 
Presidency for the health of which I am responsible and I want one imme¬ 
diately. 

17130. fs there any half-way bouse by w^bich you can ensure continuity and 
ensure financial support for this work?—The half-way house is a Provincial 
Institute to which the Indian Research Fund Association will continue to 
contribute. 

17131. You look forward to a contribution I’—That is w^hat I want. 

17132. I am w'ell aware of that. You do look forward, w^hen this Institute is* 
provincialised, to a considerable contribution from the Research Fund?—Yes, 
just as any other provincial institute. 

17132. T am well aw’are of that. You do look forward, wlien this Institute is 
have the financial measure of the problem at the start. We should require to 
start with about Rs. 30,000 over and above w'hat the Research Fund Associa¬ 
tion gives now. 

17134. As an annual recurring charge?—Yes, as an annual recurring charge 
to start with. 

17136. Under the present constitutional Reforms, of course the Government 
of India are not in a position to make financial contribution to an institution 
carried on by a Province; you are no doubt aware of thl position ?—Yes. 

17136. If an institute of this sort, or rather a group of institutions under 
the control of the Provincial Government, assisted by the financial suyiport of 
the Indian Research Fund, is started, having regard to the fact that the work 
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tjeing carried out would be beyond all dispute one ot All-India importaiwe, 
woxild you look with favour on a proposal that the Government of India 
should also make some contribution towards the expenditure?—I should not 
object to a contribution, 

17137. You would never object to any financial support?—^No. May I 
point this out? Supposing by a chance Colonel MoCarrison became Director 
of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor his pay would be paid by the Provincial 
Government as the pay of the Director is now. 

17138. So much for the financial aspect of the problem. Your note deals 
in a very interesting manner with highly technical questions which I do not 
propose to enter into, because T am not competent to do so. There are just one 
or two points which I want to ask you of general application. You give on 
page 781, under the heading *' The well-being of the rural population ” the 
normal yield of the various food grains, allowing for the removal of the husk. 
Do you know whether there is an annual exportable surplus over and ahovt 
the requirements of the population?—the whole of the population eat 
cereals, at the rate they eat they will consume very nearly the whole. 

17139. Would I be approximately correct if I said that once in five years 
there is an exportable margin of food grains over and above the requirements 
of the papulation? Would you contradict that?—T would not like to contradict 
that, but I would like to note that the production of pulses is very much 
below the requirements of the population. 

17140. I am not suggesting that there is an over-sufficiency?—There is no 
sufficiency of pulses, but there is a sufficiency of cereals. 

17141. On page 784, you are detailing the two principal physiological effects 
of underfeeding, physical deterioration (stunting in growth) and low*ering of 
the resistance io disease, and then you say; ** The resumption of a sufficient 
^nd well-balanced diet results in a return to normal health.” That is only 
so in the case of juveniles, assuming that there is a sufficient growth period 
left for them to grow to normal bulk?—^I am referring there to the effects of 
A diminution of food in a population previously well fed. Those were extracts 
fx;om the Food War Committee’s report, and they are practically based on 
what happened in the case of Germany. 

17142. T refer to the view' expressed in these words: ** On children the effect 
of the diminished diet has been to restrict growth, but not to stop it. Experi¬ 
ments on animals, as well as German observations tend to show that a return to 
normal conditions will probably be followed by an increased rate of growth, 
which will bo sufficient to make up for that lost during the past years.” But 
is that true only in the case of children to whom a sufficient period of the 
normal growing life remains?—^Yes. 

17143. That is all I wanted. I just wanted to be sure I understood you 
th® list of subjects for investigation you have given ((f) Waste 
Products.” Have you in mind there the utilisation of night-soil for manure? 
—YeSf certainly. 

17144. Waste products from the human body?—Certainly. 

17145. Are any experiments being carried in the Presidency or elsewhere in 
India to your Imowlcdge, <in the preparation of night-soil for iise as manure?— 
Tam not aware of any. There is a great deal of work being done in connection 
u’ith the safe w'ay of utilising night-soil, and especially the utilisation of stable 
manure. They are trying to get erected a set of platforms on which the 
manure is stocked. It has been found if you put one layer of your stable 
manure then a layer of night-soil above it, and then another layer of stable 
manure you get rid of your night-soil and naturally you get rid of your fliee, 
and you get splendid manure. 

17146. Is it the case that harmful bacteria or parasites are destroyed by the 
process of fermentatiort'?—! think very likely; yes. 

17147. On page 735 you say, “ The laws of health may be acquired through 
propaganda w’ork and demonstration areas, but the real way for spreading 
such knowdedge is through the medical practitioner who comes in intimate and 
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4aily co^taot with the people.” How far is the suggestion there practical? 
In India does the medical practitioner come into intimate and daily contact 
with the villagers P—-35iJo^ but it is growing every year. Government have now 
started a system of subsidising practitioners to settle in rural areas; they are 
trying to get these medical practitioners, who are given a very small sul^idy^ 

settle in rural areas, in different villages and to come in daily contact wi& 
ihem. 

17148. Have you to apply any further financial stimulus?—^At the present 
moment it has not been alto^ther successful. Probably the amount given to 
ftWm as subsidy is not sui^ment to attract them, and the practitioners have 
not been long enough in the visages to acquire private practices. 

17149. Professor Gwiguiee: What is the amount?—is Rs. 400 a year for 
the L. M. P., and I ihink Bs. 000 a year for the M. B. B. S. 

17150. For what period?—A year- He is also given drugs and an extra . 
little subsidy to maintain a mid^mfe. He gets Rs. 360 a year for drugs which 
become his own property. A few have been successful, but it depends a good 
vdeal on the individual. 

17151. The Chairjnaii : What do you think about the possibilities of im¬ 
proving public knowledge of hygiene through the agency of the public schools ? 
—T think an iinuieYise amount could be done provided you do not attempt to 
teach too much in the schools, for what the students want to learn is personal 
hygiene, how to live a healthy life. If that was taught in the schools I think 
an immense amount of good would be done. 

17152. The ordinary rules of health and not too much about medicine?— 
Tes, the ordinary rules of health. 

17163. Is there a prospect that some such scheme might be set on foot if it is 
not already under way P—We hope to do a little in connection with inspection 
of schools in the way of giving them general ideas on one or two points con¬ 
nected with health. The schools are inspected regularly by a Medical Inspec- 
-tor, and we hope to utilise the Medical Inspector to do that. 

17154. One difficulty in the way of getting anything done through the 
-schools lies inevitably in the low calibre of many of the teachers?—1 do not 
think the teacher can teach the laws of health unless he knows and practises 
them himself. 

17156. Do you suggest that the teachers do not know them?—Yes. 

17166. I judge from that that you would recommend that in any normal 
school or other institution carried on for the purpose of instructing teachers 
-emphasis should be laid on teaching hygiene?—Undoubtedly. 

17167. What about water-supply in rural areas? Do you think there Is 
much disease in the Presidency amongst the rural population as a result of bad 
water-supply ?—U ndoubtcdly. 

17158. That no doubt depends upon habit, but it also depends upon thi> 
'physical arrangement of the well?—There is not always a well. 

17169. There is not always a w*ellP—There is a great deal of cholera in the 
mart of the Presidency with which I am acquainted in villages on the river 
beds during the hot vreather. That is due very largely to the custom of dam* 
fuing of the water into a little pool which is fouled in every conceivable way. 

17160« Why is it dammed ? Is it for convenience ?—^Yes. 

17161. Do they enter the pooll*—^Yes. 

17162. Do the people wash in it?—They wash cattle. 

17163. Defecate in it?—They do not. 

17164. How does the cholera infection take place?—People go into the 
•water themselves. The worst cholera I ever saw was due to direct contamina* 
-fcion of the water by the coolies working there. It is o|^e of the worst cholera 
epidemics I ever saw. 

17166. So that the infected person by merely touching the water charges It 
with cholera?—I have been trying to prevent it for years; I should like to see 
-the principle of the village pump adopted as far as possible. 
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17166. Rather than the bucket and the rope ?—I do not like the bucket and 
the rope. 

17167. Are you in favour of any particular style of pump from the medical 
point of view?—I am not talking of any particular style of pump, but 1 want a 
simple pump* 

17168. An ordinary surface tension pump?—A chain pump would be very 
good indeed. 

17169. Do you think that a considerable expenditure of public funds on the 
provision of wells fitted with pumps would be justifiable?—1 think it would 
reduce a good deal of the sickness and mortality of the Province. 

17170, And does the sickness and mortality of the Province lay a heavy 
charge on i)rovincial funds?—A very heavy charge; at the present moment, we 
are treating an enormous number of sick people. 

17171. Do you think you could get down to rupees and make a good case for 
the spending of important sums of money in this direction?—It would be diffi¬ 
cult to make a financial case for it. See Appendix. 

17172. You think it would? You do not think that the indirect saving* 
would be sufficient to carry on the expenditure incurred?—In all these health 
measures, you hare to take into account that a healthy man is of certain 
value; it is very difficult to put it down in tenos of rupees. 

17173. Probably, a ten-year pi-ogramme, spreading the expenditure over 
that period of years would be the ideal arrangement, would it not?—It seems 
there is a possibility of meeting these things by estimating the cost of the whole 
thing, floating a loan, and paying it off over a series of years. 1 think the 
great difficulty for finance is that we have to spend everything out of re\'emio. 

17174. If you could by a loan or by other nmans, finance an important 
movement of this kind, you would of course be in a position, having settled the 
type of pump that you require, to place a very large order on the market and 
get the advantage of a large quantity at reduced prices h —Yes. Water by 
itself, unless it is tackled with the food question, is not going to do wonders; 
after all, the food question has got to l>e tackled as well as that oi water. 

17375. I come to the food question, and 1 should like you to tell the Com¬ 
mission what practical steps you recommend to meet the deficiency in foods, 
and the insufficiency in the total diet due to semi-starvation, the result ot 
extreme poverty?—May I take the example of the diet, particulars of which 
were given to the Commission on Sunday, when they went to see a village? 
I think, if T am right and the Madras Mail figures are correct, the villager 
said that he spent roughly Ks. 300 a jear on rice, for a family consi^^ting of 
himself, his wife and 2 cllildren and passibly guests. He also s])ent Rs. 37 a 
year on different varieties of gram. If you work those figures out, it comes 
to roughly 26 to 30 ounces of rice per head per day, and somewhere about 
3 ounces of gram. The work that has been done on food absorption in this 
country (one of the important things as regards food is the quantity absorbed 
after it has been taken) has shown that rice taken in that quantity, 26 to 
80 ounces per day, prevents the absorption of the proteid in the diet. IS 
to 19 ounces per day is the maximum that is necessary for man in full work, 
to give him the necessary carbo-hydrate value; anything in excess of 18 to 19 
ounces is not only a waste, but it is harmful; it prevents the other proteid in 
the diet being absorbed. The point I want to bring out is this: supposing the 
family could reduce the rice consumption to 18 ounces per head per day, 
with the money that they would save by that means, which would be about 
Rs. 80 a year,, they could double their gram consumption, and have about 
Rs. 43 in hand for other expenditure. That is the line we could easily take. 
I have given you in my memorandum an example of a diet which is consumed 
J)y people who suffer,, from beri-beri and many diseases such as intestinal 
diseases, gastric ulcer, duodenal ulcer, renal diseases, etc., that are as.sociated 
with that kind of diet; if they could reduce their rice to 16 to 18 ounces a day, 
they could afford double or treble their present proteid intake. 

17176. In the matter of milk supplies, do you think that the lack of milk is 
an important cause of the peasant’s weakness P—Milk in itself is an important 
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^ei; it is easily absorbed, and it is a very good way of giving proteid. A man 
in full work requires 19 ozs. of pease for tbe full protein need, that would 
about 24 soup plates, taking a big table-spoonful of pease to the soup plate; if 
you make your soup with milk, it reduces your volume down to 8 soup plates. 

17177. Is that a complete diet?—No, it is proteid need. 

17178. A complete proteid diet?—^Yes, and a certain amount of carbo¬ 
hydrate and fat too. The people are wasting their money in taking such large 
quantities of rice. 

17179, In the matter of the lack of certain essential elements in the food 
called vitamins, do you think it is within the financial capacity and within the 
range of practical house-keeping for the cultivator to siipply himself with these 
things in which his normal diet is deficient?—Take the case of beri-beri disease; 
it is due to this particular diet that I have given you an example of, lack of 
vitamin B; double his proteid by doubling his gram consumption, and he has 
got his vitamin B. 

17180, How about vitamin shortage?—There is great vitamin shortage and 
an increase in consumption of pulses and milk products would help. 

17181. Is there any practice of growing lettuces or other green vegetables 
and eating them?—This is not a common practice, but the people eat leaves 
and rootrs the value of which I do not know. 

171 h2. a good deal of research work has to be done in that direction?—It is 
needed. 

] 7183. I understand your general view then is that it is largely a matter of 
proj)aganda to teach these people how to balance their diet properly?—That is 
the first thing to do. 

17184. Ho you think they would listen to propaganda directed to that end? 
—That is a question of habits; habits once acquired take a long time to break, 
but because that is so, there is no reason why we should not make a start. 

1718o. It is so important in your view that an effort ought to be made to 
put matters right?—Yes. 

17186. Ts it your opinion, from your long experience, that the average 
member of the cultivating and agricultural labouring class is below the par of 
physical vigour during an important part of his life?—^Usually, he is below 
par, iu fact he has got no reserve; once he gets ill, it is very difficult for him 
to pick up. 

17187. He is fairly active as long as he is really well?—I am talking about 
agricultural work, about the man who works in the open air; he is fairly active 
as long as he is well, but once he gets ill, he has no reserve, 

17188. Profrftsor Gangulce: You consider this amount of rice, 24 to 30 
ounces per head per day, considerably more than they ought to eat?—Yes. 

17189. Because, in your opinion, it interferes with the metabolic processes? 
—Y'es. 

17190. 16 to 18 ounces is sufficient?—19 ounces for the man in full vigour. 

17191. What is the rate you give in the jails to the prisoners at work?—I 
speak open to correction, but I think the jail rate has been reduced to 18 
ounces; it is largely in the jails that this work was done. 

17192. Colonel McCay in Calcutta has done some work in that connection? 
—I think he has reduced it to 18 ounces of rice and 6 ounces of daL 

17193. In the diet that you have mentioned, dal is one of the things lacking? 
—It U lacking in protein value, but the point is that it could be improved 
without costing any more. 

17194. With regard to the suggestion of yours about model villages and 
health villages, have you any idea how one should go about building up these 
model villages?—In the Madras Presidency, we have bAn hearing about them 
for some time. The idea is to show the people how to live. 

17195. Is it under your department?—Not my department, but the Publk 
Itealth Department; the idea is to show them simple ways of living healthily, 
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and in conjunction with that we ought to he able to undertake enquiries into* 
nutrition, and try to improve their food. 

17190. How many such villages would you have in the Presidency, one in 
every district?—That is rather a large order to start with; I should like to see 
that, but at the present moment I think they have got one in Madura; I think 
they have started two or three in the Presidency. 

17197. They are starting?—^They have got one going now, and that is run 
in the Madura district, 

17198. With regard to this Indian Research Fund Association, is this Asso-» 
ciation confined only to medical research?—It is for medical research, 

17199. Only for medical research?—Yes. 

17200. Is it a semi-official body?—No, it is a private body. 

17201. In the governing body there are 5 members and most of them are 
officials?—^The main reason for that is that Government is the only subscriber. 

17202. You do not have any subscription from the people?—No. 

17203. And you have no place in the Association for research workers who 
are actually doing the work?—^There is no laboratory belonging to the Re¬ 
search Fund Association. 

17204. No research worker can be a member unless he pays Rs. 500. le 
there any place for a research worker?—^This point I have mentioned before. 
For nine years we hav(‘ been trying to get a Central Research Institute started, 
and it was going to he largely financed by the funds of the Indian Research 
Fund Association. But there is no laboratory actually belonging to the Re¬ 
search Fund Association. 

17205. With regard to the Scientific Advisory Board, I think the governing 
body consists of members of whom not less than throe shall be the members 
of the governing body?—The Scientific Advisory Board advises the governing, 
body. 

17206. Supposing a requisition for a piece of re^'Caroh comes to you, you 
will have to refer it first to the governing body?—It is referred to the Scientific 
Advisory Board, 

17207. And then the governing body decides? Who allocates the fund?— 

governing body. 

17208. I find there again “ the member of such hoard shall be appointed for 
one year.*' That means the member of the Scientific Advisory Board?—Yes. 

17209. In that case there may be some difficulty as regards continuity of 
direction ?—You find that there are three members belonging to the governing; 
body who are practically ex-officio members. 

17210. Mr. Calvert: J understood that you consider about 16 ounces of rice 
is the maximum for good digestion?—As a matter of fact, I said from 18 to 19, 

17211. Your note seems to put it at 24?—I think it is a waste. 

17212. This ration you have given us is the Indian troops’ peaco time 
diet?—Yes. 

17213, Have you ever attempted to ascertain whether the ordinary soldier 
in peace does more work than the cultivator?—I regret I cannot give an answer 
to that. 

17214. I understand that you would favour detailed enquiries into rural 
dietaries?—^Yes. 

17215. We have done that in the Punjab. I think considerable progress haa 
been made on this qxiestion of rural dietary?—I think it must be continuous, 

17216, You practically want a detailed enquiry into it?—Yes. 

17217. Do you attach any value to Colonel GilFs epwkmmiogical forecast?— 
Yes. I think it is extremely valuable. 

17218. You think it will enable you to take preveivtw measures in advance* 
of tvn epidemic?—^Undoubtedly. 
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172X9. Mr. Kamat : You told us just now that the agriculturist itt below par 
and that he has no reserre. Taking into consideration the peace scale diet of 
Indian troc^s, how much below that is the agriculturist if he is below par P—1 
cannot giro you an exact answer to that. What I want to imply is that the 
agriculturist’s scale, i.e., his diet, affords no reserve when he gets ill; he goes 
down, it is very dif&cult for him to pick up. 

X7220. When you said that he is below par, am I right in taking it that his 
diet is below par compared to the food which is allowed to the Indian soldiers 
in peace time?—Yes, it is undoubtedly. The diet of the agriculturist, as a 
rule, is insufficient for his needs. 

17221. In this connection, I should like to B,6k you whether he is also below 
par in this respect with reference to the British workman?—^That is rather a 
di&cult question to answer. 

17222. But you will subscribe to the view, as a general impression, that he is 
below par compared to the British workman?—I think very much so. 

17223. And if, therefore, the efficiency of the Indian labourer or ot the 
Indian agriculturist is below the efficiency of the Britisher, it is partly due to 
the diet of the Indian ?—^Yes. 

17224. You have given us an idea of the normal amount of protein matter 
and the nutrition required for healthy living. Taking that as the standard, 
did you try to find out whether the food supply in this Presidency if distributed 
to the population, comes up to their requirements according to your scale?—I 
have pointed out that the supply of gram grown in the Presidency is quite 
insufficient and inadequate. In my note, 1 have said so. Assuming that 6 
ounces i>s the minimum requirement, if is obviously very much below, even 
allowing for the fact that a great many peo^ile eat meat and fish. 

17225. This morning we were told that the average requirement of pulses 
will be about 4 oz. Perhaps you think it should be 6 oz. P—I think Colonel 
McCarrison would like to correct his figure from 4 to 6 oz. 

17226. And the Presidency is not producing that amount of pulses here?— 
No, not to give that amount all round. 

17227. I want to know' whether the same thing is occurring with reference 
to the other food grains?—All the cereal grains are consum^ in the Presi¬ 
dency. We have an abundant supply. 

17228. More than the 19 oz. you said?—It supplies more than that. 

17229. You say the Presidency is producing more cereals than pulses?—^Yes. 

17230. I should like to ask you something about the subsidy to medical men 
in order to induce them to go into rural areas for medical relief. How much 
of subsidy is generally given to a medical practitioner to go to the rural areas P 
—The amount given to an L.M.P. is Rs. 400 a year, and to an M.B., University 
graduate, it is Rs. 600 a year. He gets in addition to that Rs. 360 for the 
purchase of drugs. And if he maintains a midwdfe, he gets Rs. 100 extra. 

17231. Can you give me roughly an idea of the total number of men who are 
receiving such subsidies in the Presidency f—The sanctioned scale is three ta 
each taluk. I think we have got something over 200 now. 

17232. You have over 200 men receiving such subsidies?—Yes. I am speak¬ 
ing from memory. I think the figure is something above 200, 260, or so. 

17238. This scheme of yours, of subsidies in the Presidency, is worki^ weilP 
—^Yes, in some places it la working very well indeed. In other places it is not 
working well. But a good deal depends on the individual. If he is going to 
suoce^ the medical practitioner must make private practice, because he^ 
cannot live on Rs. 30 a month; he must have private {q*actiee and earn more. 
You cannot mal^ private practice at once; you can make private practice by 
getting your name known; you have got to work for one or two years before* 
you really make much of private practice. The scheme has not been going long, 
enou|^ yet. I cannot say how far it is going to succeed. The praotitionei 
must make sufficient to live on. 
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17234. fn i:)Iaces where it is not showing signs of success as you jusb now 
mentioned, have you got any indication as to why it is not likely to succeed?— 
r* is only my conjecture. I think it is a good deal due to the individual, 
17236. Chiefly due to the individual owing to the local circumstances P— 
chink it is mainly due to the individual. He must go about and try to get 
himself known ; he wants a lot of energy. 

17236. Sir Henry Lawrence: In the diet you have given us here for the 
Indian troops, you say li oz. of sugar. Is sugar a necessary item of diet?— 
You must have carbo-hydrate in some form; it is not essential that it is in the 
form of sugar; it is a very useful article of diet. 

17237. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, the ordinary ryot does 
take any sugar in any foym at all P—1 could not say that. 

17238. In jails, is it kept as a portion of the diet?—Sugar is not an article 
of diet in the Madras jails. As long as they provide carbo-hydrate in some 
form, it is not neceasary that it should he in the form of sugar, 

17239. Sir Ganga Bam: With reference to the question which Mr. Karaat 
asked you, is this subsidy governed by qualification only, or by the place from 
which the medical practitioner comes?—Entirely on qualification. 

17240. Not by the place; because some towns are very paying and others are 
not?—This is for rural areas. 

17241. Some of the rural places also are very paying. I suppose the delta 
areas are paying?—It is all based on qualifications, 

17242. Is any scale of fees laid down for them?—Yes. 

17243. Is there a sufficiency of nurses in this Presidency?—You mean for 
the hospitals? 

17244. Yes?—No, we have not enough. We train them by degi*ees. There 
is a scheme for training, 

17245. Is there a scheme for training here?—^Yes. 

17246. Could I get a copy of that scheme?—1 shall try to send it on. We 
train nur.ses, we train Indian women as nurses; w’e also train niidwives. 

17247. Oil page 731 you have given a table showing the AieJd. Is that 
with the idea of proving whether there is sufficient grain or not?—I was asked 
that question. 

17248. Wliat was in your mind when you gave these figures?—I was asked. 
17249. UiiJes.s you tell us how much of it is export and how’ muiih is import, 
we can derive no conclusion whatever?—The letter I got in regard to the.ques¬ 
tions did not require that. 

17250. I wash you would give us the export and import? W’^e cannot judge 
whether you grow sufficient food for the people or not?—I had a very short 
time in which to prepare my memorandum. 

17251. Amongst the dais, you have omitted tw^o dais which have got great 
nutritive value. One is mash and the other is pea dal. And in both these, the 
vegetarians put down the nutritive value as compared with meat as 14 to 15. 
So, I thought you would have mentioned these two daU? —I do not think they 
can be grown in very large quantities. None are grown as far as I can see. 

Mr. Kamat: Might 1 mention here that one of the dah to which Sir Ganga 
Ram referred, which is called mash, is referred to in the Hindu books as having 
the nutrition value of meat? 

17252. Sir Ganga Bam : On page 733 you have given figures. Are they 
added together or not? For instance, under Bhiitias (dandywallas, coolies, etc.) 
it C'oines to 58 oz. Is that all added together?—With everything added together, 
it comes to 68 oz. That is what they get. It is very hard work, 

17253. Even in the Indian troops’ diet, are they to be added together?—Yes. 

17254. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have referred to the need of a nutrition 
institute for the Madras Presidency, After listening to your evidence and 
that of Colonel McCarrison I do not think anyone would be disposed to ques¬ 
tion the need; but, in view of the present position of nutrition studies in 
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India, do not .you think there is something to be said for an AU-India insti- 
tntion in the hrst instance?—1 think thei*e is a great deal to be said lor 11 
The attitude 1 take up is this, that I feel the urgency of the problem is so 
great for this Presidency that I want to get a start made. I am not in the 
least opposed to that principle. 

17255. Listening to the evidence of Colonel McCarrison it seemed to me that 
the value of his work was very largely due to the very wide range over which it 
was possible to extend bis observations P—Quite. 

17256. You think that if the institute were definitely for the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, there would be no danger that this width of observation would be 
restricted; you think it would still be open to Colonel McCarrison to collect 
data from All-India?—If wo get for that a grant from the Indian Research 
Fund Association, that grant would he allocaW not solely for the needs of tins 
Presidency alone; it would be for India. 

17257. So that while the fact remaining in Madras, the institution onld 
work for India ?—It might work quite well for the whole of India. 

17258. vSir Oanga Ram has drawn attention to the very generous diet of the 
Bhutios?—Yes, it is generous. 

1725D. The.v are doing fast work?—They are doing very heavy lifting work 
up aiid down hill, doing a tremendous amount of work. 

17260. Can you tell us anything about their health? Are they healthy?—I 
do not know the Bhntias at all, hut the men you meet up in the other i>arts (*f 
the Himalayas, like the rickshaw coolies and the people who carry those enor¬ 
mous weights, I am told, though I have no absolutely certain information, 
have a very short life. 

17261. Yes, I heard that; that is why I asked you?—They are very fine 
people physically while they last. 

17262. Their diet is rather more generous than is allowed for an Army on 
forced marches?—Yes. 

17263. Then coming to the other end of the scale, you have got a diet here 
for the East Coast agricultural workers who suffer from beri-beri?—Yes, and 
other diseases. 

17204. Taking the ininimum quantities eaten, one of the diseases from which 
they must suffer is starvation, because their total intake of energy I estimate 
at about 2,500 calories?—It is a starvation diet. 

17265. It is quite impossible for any man who is doing manual work to inain- 
taiii himself healthily on so low a diet?—Quite. 

lf266. I notice that you say one-third of an ounce of meat is eaten in 10 
days; do you mean one-third of a pound ?—No, I do not at all; they only get 
a certain amount of meat once in 10 days and the average comes to Jr'd oz. 
per day. 

17267. But the one-third ounce means the daily average?—^Yes, they get 
one feed once in 10 days. 

17268. You have noted the questions we put to the cultivator last Sunday 
at the village of Palal?—^Yes. 

17269. One asked particularly as to the dietary because that man whom we 
questioned seem to be a well-nourished man?—Yes. 

17270. I see that his dietary would give about 3,000 or 3,100 calories?— 
Yes. 

17271. That is just about what would be required as far as energy is con¬ 
cerned, but, as you point out, his intake of protein is much too lowF—Yes. 

17272, He showed indications of it?—^He could increase his protein and 
reduce his expenditure. 

17273. JOewan Bahadur Raghavayya You will probably be surprised to hear 
that the diet you have given as the diet of the agricultural worker on the 
East Coast is really a better diet than he actually gets?—This diet is actually 
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taken from a group of people who are suffering from beri-beri and other 
diseases; it is not a made-up diet. 

17273a. That is the diet prevailing, I take it, in the two or three delta 
districts in the North-East of the Presidency, but in the poorer distriote the 
ordinary diet of the poor cultivator does not include dal; all the pulses he grows 
are exported, and he does not get even that small quantity of meat that you 
have allowed for him. The whole of his milk and milk products go to the 
nearest town; the ghi^ butter and the curdled milk; as against that there is this 
point, that he does not eat rice, he eats millets mainly?—His diet consists of 
millets, chillies and salt and an occasional dish of green tamarind leaf made into 
a paste with chillies and salt. 

17274. As to the suggestion of fitting up hand pumps to wells, do you not 
think there will be a practical difficulty in working the scheme, because the 
•experiment of having two wells with pumps has been tried in this Presidency 
and it has not been a success. The difficulty is to maintain the pumps; the 
pumps get out of order very quickly, the villagers have not sufficient knowledge 
to keep the pumps in order, it becomes necessary to have a large supply of 
mechanics among the villagers who are interested in maintaining the hand 
pumps —Yes, I have been aware of that objection for some time about the 
pumps going out of order. 

17275. In view of that difficulty perhaps the provision of improved wells 
with watertight platforms and good drains might be considered?—Yes, pro¬ 
vided everybody does not bring his own bucket and rope. 

17276. Yes, that is a difficulty; here people would insist on bringing their 
own buckets at any rate. Those dams that are put up across rivers are put up 
when there is only a spring flow in the river?—It is the hot weather flow. 

17277. To bund up and collect the water?—Yes. 

17278. Professor Gangulee: What is the position in the Madras Medical 
College in regard to clinical teaching.*^—The position wdih regard to the 
Madras Medical College is as it was practically all over the world up to a few 
years ago. The old idea was to give the student a grounding in anatomy, 
physiology and pathology in the first two or three years; then he passed an 
examination in anatomy and physiology and he had done with these subjects 
for good; he then went into the wards. The modern idea is to bring the study 
of anatomy and physiology into the wards, so that a man studies his group 
of diseases from every aspect, anatomy, physiology, prophylaxis, etc., at the 
same time, 

17279. So that he gets a synthetic view?—Yes, that is the whole point. 
That system has not yet been started, but we are hoping to start it. 

17280. Mr, Calvert: Would you dare to venture the view that amongst the 
Indian troops in this country those with the atta ration are stronger and 
healthier than those with the rice ration?—I am afraid I have no information 
about that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 

The need (or greater hospital accommodation in Madras. 

It has been suggested that too much is spent on hospitals and too little on 
public health. The truth is that too little is spent on both aspects of health. 
An increase in expenditure on public health will not reduce the demand for 
hospital treatment. 

In England and Wales there is rather over one hospital bed per thousand 
of population. The figures in this Presidency is 0.14 per 1,000. Even if 
public health in this Presidency advances to the level in England we shall have 
to increase hospital accommodation. The following table shows this clearly. 


! 

NUKBSB or BEBS. 


England 

! 

Wales. ' 

Madras 

General. 

4B,m 

2.259 

8,643 

Isolation .... 

36,400 

1,800 

420 

Tuberoulosia and Sanatoria 

21,262 

1,393 

210 

Lepers . 

... 


1,052 

Mental diseases aud infectives . 

132,573 

6,543 

1,086 

Poor Law ...... 

116.607 

3,628 

Nil 


The population of Madras is greater than that of England and Wales combined. 
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Mr. HERBERT CHAMPION, M4*i Principal, Teachm’ Callege, 
SaidaptI (Madras). 

A Note on Eilueitloii—scao'al and Ag:ric iltural. 

I,—The problem f^tated, 

{ho mam cntioism levelled against higher education in India is that it 
l(%ads only or mainly to clerical, administrative and professional occnpations. 
While iidnuttiug tlie i)ertinence of this cntieisiii, I do not think that it is 
always made with a due sense of proportion. In England the large majority 
ot parents who send their sons to secondary schools do so in the hope that 
they will seimre ‘‘black-coated’’ employment, employment in a clerical or 
professional calling. In this sense the effect of higher education in attract¬ 
ing boys away from the land and towards protes-sional callings is the same 
in England and in India. There is however this difference bettveen condi¬ 
tions in England and in India. In England, noiwithstaiuliiig the inevitable 
drift of educated persons from rural to urban life, there exists the racial 
iiistmot and natural inclination of largo numbers of Englishmen of all social 
and intellectual grades, which urges them towards an outdoor life and to 
work on the land. The racial instinct and natural outlook of the educated 
Madrasi however is away from the land and towards an urban indoor life. 
Again, in England, of the educated persons who by force of circuiustauces 
lead an indoor life, there are large numbers of both sexes who turn to nature 
in their leisure and w*ho have built uj) a large body of nature knowledge. In 
India there is very little nature knowdedge, for the reason that the educated 
Indian takes no interest in nature as such. Added to this, there is the in¬ 
born objection of the higher social classes to manual w’ork. BneHy, while 
there are the natural outdoor interests of Englishmen and the natural pull 
towards the land to counteract the effect of higher education in England, 
the natural outlook of the Indian consorts with the influence of higher edu¬ 
cation, both urging him from the land to urban life, to clerical and pro¬ 
fessional occupations. 

2. The problem, as 1 conceive it, is to turn the minds of the people from 
professional and clerical careers to a life on the land. In so far the high 
school has a part to play in this task, the problem is as follows. At present 
people can conceive of only one form of education—an education leading 
to traditional University courses of study or to clerical occupations, an 
education which does not lead, either directly or indirectly, to outdoor work 
in general or to work on the land in particular. The ]>roblem is to devise 
a form of education which shall be liberal and cultural to the extent that 
the existing form of education is liberal and cultural, and which at the same 
time will attract educated persons to a life on the land. To state the 
problem thus is to realise that the process will be a slow^ one, and that higher 
education in India will have to perform the double function of giving the 
pupil a liberal education and, in attracting the pupil to the land, of doing 
the work that in England is being done by the natural outlook of the English¬ 
man. 

3. It IS sometimes argued that an increase in the efficiency of general educa¬ 
tion in its present fonn would result in an increase in agricultural efficiency. 

I believe this view to be unsound. In the first place, the possibility of 
increasing the efficiency of education—higher, middle or elementary—is 
extremely problematical. There is no movement tow^nrds any increase in 
efficiency: on the contrary, the interest of the public in education is 
generally directed tow^ards a low’ering of educational standards. I believe 
that most thoughtful educationists in thi.s Presidency would agree that the 
quality of education imparted in secondary (high and middle) schools is 
going down. The present pressure in secondary education is for an increase 
in quantity in respect oV the number of youths turned out by high schools, 
and not for improvement in the quality of instruction. I believe that pres- 
mre in this direction will continue to be exerted, and that it will continue 
to be effective. 
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4. Agaia, even assuming the possibility of securing an increase of eihciency 
m education, it by no means follows that such efficiency will react on tfe 
el^ieucy of agricultural practice. It is unsound to argue that efficiency in 
one direction will react on efficiency in another direction unless the two are 
closely related in character. School education in Madras has a very limited 
sphere of efficiency: it is largely clerical, verbal efficiency, and not the prac¬ 
tical, business efficiency required in the agriculturist. 

11, — 8ugge$tiom, (a) The teaching of agriculture tn schools. 

5. In view of the fact that the kind of efficiency inculcated by education 
in Madras is not and in existing conditions cannot be the kind of effi<‘iency 
required in agriculture, I venture to express the view that the only way to 
increase agricultural efficiency is to teach agricultural efficiency in the schools 
—not an efficiency allied to, or that may be expected to result in, agricultural 
efficiency, but agricultural efficiency itself. In a word, 1 believe that the 
science, practice and business of agriculture should be taught in the schools. 

6. This needs explanation. I do not mean that schools should aim at 
producing finished agriculturists, or that it is possible to include a complete 
course of agriculture in the curriculum of any grade of school: schools are 
for general education, and they should abstain from the pretension to qualify 
their scholars for the detailed tasks of the agriculturist; and on practical 
grounds the quality of general education now imparted is so poor as to leave 
very Jimittd time for anything outside general education. My suggestion 
is that in the middle school the boy should receive a course of selected lessons 
in agriculture appropriate to his physical capacity and mental attainments. 
In the high school the principle would be the same—a course of selected 
lessons in agriculture appropriate to the physical and mental capacity of 
the pupil, in both stages the work should be definitely and organically con¬ 
nected with the vocation of agriculture: i.e., the agriculture taught in 
schools should, within the limits imposed by the physical and mental capacity 
of middle and high school pupils, be the kind of agriculture practised by 
enlightened agriculturists. 

7. In the elementary school the work would take the form of school garden¬ 
ing—not the kind of garden work that is, as at present, largely limited to 
the observation of plants grown in school gardens, but the cultivating by 
enlightened, systematic methods of the vegetables, flowers and fruits that 
can and should be grown in the now generally neglected gardens attached 
to Madras househoids. 

8. In both elementary and middle schools this work should have a back¬ 
ing of nature study. The difficulty here is that in the Madras Presidency 
there is very little nature knowledge. The result is that in the elementary 
school nature study means largely the purposeless observation of plant and 
animal life, and in the middle school the study of botany and botanical 
classifications, which is inevitably more academical and scholastic than prac¬ 
tical, and whic'h takes the pupil away from nature instead of bringing him 
nearer to nature. 

(b) Special schools of agriculture should be established. 

V. The suggestions made under this head have the double purpose of 
directing boys from the clerical, professional life with which they are at pre¬ 
sent obsessed and of opening up avenues of ernploMnent more suited t-o their 
natural capacity, and of increasing agricultural efficiency. 

10. To recommend the opening of agricultural schools is insufficient: the 
important point is that the boy should be admitted to a special course in 
agriculture only after receiving a complete courst of general education. 
There are two points in the general secondary school course at which a pupil 
has received a general education complete in itself, (1) at the end bf the 
middle school stage, and (2) at the end of the high school stage. At each of 
these points piipils unfit or unwilling to proceed to higher stages of general 
education could be diverted to definite vocational training such as agricul- 
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tural training. My suggestion is that the Agricultural Department be re* 
qnired to frame schemes of instruction in agriculture suited to the mental 
and physical capacity of boys who have passed through (1) the middle school 
stage and (2) the hi^ Bdiool stage. So far as 1 know^ the Agricultural De* 
partment has never considered its educational schemes from the point of view 
here suggested. 

11. The suggestion made in paragraph 10 above needs qualification. 
Agricultural schools, if opened at the present time, would almost undoubted¬ 
ly fail to attract pupils. What is wanted first is a preliminary training 
which will turn the minds of the pupils to. the vocational possibili¬ 
ties of agricultural schools. Such preliminary training is provided in the 
suggestions for the teaching of practical agriculture made in paragraphs 5 
and 6 above. I would recommend that agricultural schools be opened only 
after the scheme for teaching practical agriculture in middle and high schools 
has been in operation at least two years. 


<c) The giving of an agricultural Mas to the general school curriculum, 

12. When the schemes of instruction in agriculture referred to in para¬ 
graph 10 above have been framed, the Agricultural Department should state 
what kind of general education they require for boys who are later to seek 
admission to the special agricultural schools: c.g., T imagine that a boy 
passing from a genera] high school te an agricultural school should along with 
the general school subjects, have received a more than ordinary grounding 
in chemistry, botany, elementary physics and manual training. It will then 
be for the high school authorities to consider the desirability of fitting their 
curricula to these special needs, in other words, of giving a vocations! bias 
to their curricula while preserving the general liberal character of the course 
as a whole. 

18. Much has been made by critics of the present system of general 
secondary education of the necessity of giving a rural or agricultural bias 
to the curriculum. In my opinion, a bias that leads to no practical end 
serves no purpose. 

(d) The exclusion of unfit pupils from secondary schools, 

14. Schemes framed on the lines suggested above should in due course 
have the effect of attracting pupils in increasing numbers from an indoor 
life to a life on the land. This however is not the whole of the problem. 
Secondary education in this Presidency is seriously handicapped owing to 
the presence of large numbers of pupils who are naturally unfitted for a 
middle or high school education, and whose education should have ended 
with the elementary school. While these pi^ils continue in secondary schools, 
it is difficult to conceive of any kind of real efficiency in secondary educa¬ 
tion, either general or agricultxiral efficiency, 

15. This situation however cannot be entirely condemned. The only form 
of education which has any vocational value is secondary education, and 
parents cannot therefore be blamed if they press for the admission of their 
children to secondary schools. 

16. The first step in this problem is to improve the quality of elementary 
education so as to make it worth while from the point of view of the parent. 
Personally 1 believe that this improvement of elementary educational stand¬ 
ards is not only of the first importance, but that it should take precedence 
of the extension of elementary schools. To bring into existence a large 
number of elementary schools manned by teachers of quite inadequate educa¬ 
tional attainments is to exclude all possibility of afterwards raising the 
standard of elementar:^ school work to any appreciable extent, in the sense 
that it is impossible to raise to any appreciable extent the educational attain¬ 
ments of these ill-qualified teachers. But to start with elementary schools 
giving a reasonable standard of education and afterwards to extend the 
number of such schools would be to establish a system of elementary educe* 
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ii&n worth whilo. I am awaro that there are other consideration, €,g., politi¬ 
cal considerations which require that every voter shall be a literate perscm. 
In any case, we have gone too far in the direction of extending the number 
of unsatisfactory elementary schools^ to be able to tackle the problem de novo^ 
JBut it is strictly relevant to the question of general and agricultural efficien^ 
to recommend at the present time that the question of improving the stand¬ 
ard of elementary education is of equal importance with the question 
of extending facilities for elementary education, and that the former should 
not be lost sight of in preoccupation with the latter. 

17. Coming to secondary education, it should be a general principle that 
secondary schools are not for the education of the masses, but for the educa¬ 
tion of only those who are naturally fitted to receive a secondary education: 
in a word, that admissions to secondary schools should be on a selective basis. 
There are however other considerations. The adoption of this principle 
would mean that large numbers of Ix^s drawn from the lower social classes 
would be excluded from secondary scnools. With a view to encourage the 
participation of these classes in secondary education, there is in the Madras 
jSducational JRules a list of backward classes, and any boy belonging to one of 
these classes .is admitted to a secondary school on payment of half the usual 
rate of tuition lee. The effect of this concession lias been to increase the 
number of unfit pupils in secondary schools. 

18. I would first lay down the selective principle enunciated in paragraph 
17 above. 4 would then abolish the list of backward classes together with 
the fee concessions granted to backward classes. In its place I would e.stab- 
lish a liberal s\stein of scliolarships on a coniinnnal basis, the ai'o of 
■which would be 'to discover talent in every class of the community and en¬ 
courage it to enter secondary schools. Such a scheme would be far more con¬ 
ducive to the interests of the countiy and of agriculture than the existing 
.arrangement, which admits all and sundry to secondary schools and which 
makes no attempt to discover talent. 

19. There is another aspect of this problem. Many boys fail to fulfil the 
promise of their early years. Added to this, promotions from class to class 
in secondary schools are laxly made, one reason being that considerable 
pressure from parents and the public is brought bear on headmasters with 
a view to secure the promotion of unfit pupils. The result is that high 
schools contain large numbers of pupils who should have diverted from 
secondary education at an earlier stage in the school course. I would recom¬ 
mend the imposition of a public examination at the end of the middle stage, 
only pupils who pass this examination being admitted to the high school. 
For pupils who fap to pass this examination and for pupils who do not wish 
to proceed to a high school there would be the agricultural schools referred 
-to in paragraph 10 above. 

(e) The izdministration of the Acftcmc. 

20. I anticipate that any sdieme for the advancement of agriculture or 
agricultural efficiency will have very limited effect unless it receives the 
whole-hearted active support of administrative authorities from top to bottom. 
If the sympathy of the public is to be enlisted a good deal of intensive pro¬ 
paganda will be necessary, and this propaganda should start from the top of 
4he administration. 

21. There is another point in this connection. Educational movements, 
started in a fiu<$h of enthusiasm, have a habit of being whittled down and 
ultimately lost ^ight of, in the preoccupation of administrative authorities 
with other movements. To avoid this, I would recommend the creation of 
an Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education. This should be 
composed only of professional educationists and ^irofessional agriculturists 
in sympathy with the recommendations of the Royal Commission. Its mem¬ 
bership should be limited—^from 5 to 7 members would be enough. And if 
^ould be sufficiently inlluential to ensure that its recommendations secure 
adequate consideration at the hands of Government and the departments 
concerned. 
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Oral Evidatioa. 

17281. The Chairman: Mr. Champion^ you are Principal of the Teachers^ 
College, Saidapet?—^Yes. 

17282. You have* put in a very interesting note tor whicli we are greatly 
obliged to you. Do you want to make any general statement at this stage?— 
1 do not think so. 

17283, I have read through your note of evidence very carefully and it 
appears to me that you have made your views quite plain. I want just a 
little elucidation on one or two points. In the first place, 1 think it is worth 
while pointing out, as, I think, you yourself have t^ointed out, that this 
problem of discovering a system of education which will equip the agricul¬ 
turist in his business of tilling the ground and not encourage him to go into 
the town is world-w’ide. It is not solely an Indian problem?—Quite so. I 
have no doubt that you would get the same gravitation of educated persons in 
England to an indoor life as a result of eaucation. 

17284. I suppose it is due to better remuneration of urban occupations and 
the so-called amenities of town life which, although many people grumble at 
them, are liked by a considerable majority?—And also to the respectability 
of the urban life. 

17285, There is in this country a traditional dislike to any form of manual 
labour which does not exist to the same extent in oceidental countries?— 
Quite so. 1 think people do not realise that so far as education has any 
part in this matter it has to fulfil a double function. It has to fulfil the 
function of imparting a culture and at the same time doing the work which 
in Eugiand is done by the natural outlook of the Englishman. 

17286. I take it that the ideal education of an agriculturist would have 
this effect. It would teach him to read, to write and to do arithmetic and 
thus equip him to look after himself in his commercial dealings and in his 
marketing?—That is so far as the elementary education is concerned. 

17287. Then, so far as agriculture goes, any further education would 
improve his value as a citizen and teach him to live better in every way. And 
then if he had any technical education, which is quite a different matter, it 
would teach him how to better the purely traditional and empirical methods 
of agriculture in vogue in the district m which he lives?—And if it is a 
proiier kind of technical education, it would show him tlie possibilities of 
agriculture as a vocation. It would do something to modify that natural 
outlook which he has tow^ards urban life. The kind of technical education 
which 1 envisage and which I have tried to describe here w^ould attract him 
to the land. 

17288. You would probably agree with me that no one in any country has 
yet discovered in any system of education as such the means of keeping the 
sons of the agriculturist on the land?—^No; the same problem is being dis¬ 
cussed and studied in England. 

17289. Would you agree with me that as regards the elementary educa¬ 
tion, nothing shoufti be allowed to detract from the importance of literacy as 
the first objective?—1 quite agree with you. That is the first objective. 

17290. And the years of learning are so short and unfortunately the stand¬ 
ard of teaching so indifferent in most cases that there is very little time for 
individual teaching during the elementary stage?—I think that is rather too 
general a statement. The elementary school works from 4 to 5 hours a 
clay. You cannot keep a boy at reading the 3 R’s for more than three hours 
a day. He is after all a child. All that you can do is to give him 40 to 45 
minutes^ teaching per hour of the three hours. For the rest of the day he 
must be engaged in doifig something else. 

17291. How^ long do you reckon the ordinary child at an elementary school 
has school hours other than those necessarily taken up by the three R’sP 
About an hour a day?—No, more than that. A school day consists of at 
least 4 hours. Many of them go on for 6 hours^ b-ut we will take the minimum 
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of 4 hours. He has three lessons of 45 minutes, which is two hours and a 
quarter, even if we leave out an hour and three quarters for other subjects 
or about an hour and a quarter excluding intervals and the time wasted. 

17292. dust over an hour?—^Yes. 

17293, You proposed to use that for nature study or some such thing P— 
Not all of it. I propose that in that hour, w^hich is an hour a day, nature 
study and practu?al economic school gardening should be taught. 

17294. And other handicrafts?—I do not think I can make any definite 
rec-ominendation on that point at this moment. I would recognise the para¬ 
mount importance of school gardening. 

17295. Has the average Indian boy of the rural classes handy hands in doing 
thing'^?—1 should say not. 

17296. It would be rather a good thing to try and encourage that?—It 
would be certainly better and the sound gardening which I have visualised 
would insist on his using his hands. 

17297. On this question of middle schools which is one of the principal 
didioultieb as you move up the scale, do you think there is a demand for 
purely vocational vernacular middle schools? There is no use in trying to 
force it down the throats of parents. If there is no demand you cannot make 
a success of —T should like to know the connection of this question of 
vernacular middle schools. There is a demand for them in Madras. Theore¬ 
tically there is a demand for them, practically there is none. Theore¬ 
tically there is a demand for less English and more of the mother tongue. I 
have tried to introduce a policy of that kind in the school which is attached 
to my own college. I received a good deal of opposition from the parents. 
They want no time taken away from English. 

17298. .So that you agree with me that when you come down to practice, 
wkich IS iitter all the important thing, there is no demand for vernacular 
vocational middle schools ?—When we speak of middle schools, all subjects ex¬ 
cept English are taught there through the vernacular. 

17299. Let us leave out vernacular. Let us say vocational schools in which 
English is not taught?—There is no demand for that. Personally I vrould he 
against the vernacular middle schools. 

17300. The attendance at such schools would practically bar the promising 
boy from the University, He would not have learnt English early enough?— 
ft would. That is one thing which we would have to Iks very careful about. 
We should not in thfs way penalise the hoy if he wants to go to the Uni¬ 
versity. 

17301. People talk about the public drawing their own lessons from the enor 
mous mass of unemployment which unhappily causes so much distress amongst 
persons who have even taken degrees, the educated youths of the country. 
Do you see the slightest sign of that lesson being learnt?—The sign is all in 
the other direction, 

17302, There, again, the theory is not supported by the practice?—No. 

17303. I wanted to ask you what are your views as to the training of 
teacdiers. Have you got such a thing as a normal school situated in a rural 
area in this Presidency?—Not many. 

17304. And you have them also in urban areas?—Yes. 

* 17306, Is it your experience that the fact that they are situated in rural 
areas tends to make the teachers better equipped for teaching rural classes? 
—No, They all follow the same course whether they are in rural or in urban 
areas. In this connection I should like to point out that I do not think you 
can discriminate between urban and rural areas to the same extent as you 
can in England. There are very few real cities in the Madras Presidency, 
possibly at the most four. When you hear of town# of 80 or 90 thousand 
people, they are simply congeries of villages. 

17806. I am thinking, of course, of equipping teachers wqth the know¬ 
ledge of nature required to teach nature study and with the modern method 
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of teaching nature study. You will probably agree with me that the teachj^ 
ing ot nature study is not so easy as it is taken to beP—I do not think you 
can do anything in the training school to equip a teacher with nature know-- 
ledge. All that you can do in the training school is to teach him the methods* 
of handling this nature knowledge, 

17307, 1 think the rest of your note is very clear. There are one or two' 
subjects not included in the note about which 1 should like to ask you one or 
two questions. Have you any views about the education of females?—I 
am afraid 1 have none which would be of any use. 

17308. Is there any sign that the demand for education for girls is going, 
up in the Presidency? It is available* of course?—There are many facilities. 

17309. Are they being taken advantage of.*^—Not to the full extent in 
this sense. There are many girls’ high schools situated throughout the- 
length and breadth of this Presidency. My experience is that there are a very 
few of these high schools which are at full working strength. You will find 
in the top classes two or three girls in each class. 

17810. Have you any experience of adult education?—We are considering 
the scheme here in Madras. The scheme I have in view is a scheme for 
adult education on a co-operative basis. In the training college of which I 
am in charge there are 106 graduates under training as teachers and 
about 90 matriculates, people who have passed through the high school. My 
idea is that when they revert to their schools they should run schools for 
adults. Now, the difficulty is that when a man has to do a day’s work, he 
obviously is not fit to run a night school. Either his night school is neglected 
or his legitimate work in the day school is neglected. So the scheme we 
have in Madras is that 4 or 6 teachers should join t<^ether, graduates and 
under-graduates, and should run the school in combination; that is. one 
teacher should be in charge of it, say* one night a week. This arrangement 
would iiol interfere with their legitimate work in the day school and af the 
^ame time it would enable us immediately to bring into existence night 
schools wherever there are at present secondary schools. As we lia\e about 
600 secondary schools in this Presidency, we ought to be able in a very short 
time to bring into existence at least r»00 sclu^ols for adults. 

17311. Do you think that you have at your disposal all the past experience 
in this matter in this Presidency.^—I do not think so. 

17812. There must have been experiments made.^—Yes. 

17313. Are there records of these experiments?—So far as I know there 
are not. The only record we have in Madras is a record of an experiment 
that is being carried out in the Punjab. 

17314. It deals more with the Punjab than with your Presidency?—Yes, 
it does unlortunntely. 

17315. You will agree with me that experiments must have been made. 
That is actually the case?—^Yes. 

They have been allowed to fall through and the valuable lessons learnt 
have lost. 

17316. I suggest it to you that the machinery for recording these experi¬ 
ments is faulty. Are you quite satisfied that on the administrative side, 
the records in the Secretariat would be available?—All that we can do in Hie- 
Education Department is to look into the records of the Secretariat that 
have been sent to us. 

17317. You no doubt recognise how severely your departhient or some* 
other agency might feel the want of proper records because after all failures* 
very often are more valuable than successes?-^uite so; I am not sure 
that it is a question of the availability of recordb; I am rather inclined 
to think that too much direction or ccmtrol is attempted by the Secretariat. 
In the last paragraph of my note I have suggested that for the purpose of 
the Agrictxltural Department there should be a Board of Bural and Agri¬ 
cultural Education. They would ke€?p themselves in tbnch with records an® 
experiments which are being carried on. 
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17318. But they cannot keep in touch with records that do not exist. You 
know under the departmental system with which we are familiar in Great 
Britain, although ererybody laughs at red>tape, at least the thing is tied 
up and put somewhere and you know where you can get it?—Yesf I think 
what happens is, the question of adult education comes up, t^n the man 
looks up to the records that exist in the office on adult education and they 
are put up to the officer concerned, the Secretary to the Government, who 
sends them to the Director of Public Instruction. 

17319. And do you agree with me that experiments must have been made? 
Do you also agree that no record is available for you?—I presume that ex¬ 
periments have been made and records of those experiments exist. 

17320. Where are they?—^That I do not know. 

We should like to have them if you find them. 

17321. JDewan Bahadur Baghavayya : Mention is made of adult education 
in the Administration Report on Public Instruction?—^That is work that 
has been done in Madras. 

17322. The Chairman: That is not a record of past failures?—^No. 

17323. If you or your department can send us those we should be greatly 
obliged .P—I shall try and find them. 

17324. Sir Ganga Bam: Do you teach your teachers scale drawing?—A 
boy in school is taught elementary mathematics throughout his high school 
course before he becomes a teacher. In that connection he does scale draw¬ 
ing. 

17325. Elementary mathematics has nothing to do with scale drawing. 
Drawinsr is different from mathematics. If you have a map of India on 
scale of 100 miles to an inch and ask him to reduce it to 50 miles an inch, 
would he be able to do it? Do you teach him how to do it?—Would that be 
connected with surveying? 

17326. No; every man ought to be able to do that. You do not teach that? 
—I think there are two opinions about it, that every man should have a 
knowledge of scale drawing. 

17327. Do you teach boys books on self-help and self-respect? I tell you 
why. Some people come to me and ask me to appoint them as chaprasis, 
but they say * we will not do chaprasi work They bring letters and bring 
everything else but say ‘ we do not do Ihe chaprasi work Do you teach 
them small elementary'books of which there are plenty ?■—Smiles’ Self-Help^ 
I suppose, exists in every school in India. * 

17328. That is what I was referring to?—If you asked me whether we give 
them definite lessons on self-respect and self-help, I say we do not. 

17329. Self-respect they learn themselves without your teaching. As re¬ 
gards your proposal for gardening, do you not think skill in subjects like 
carpentry would be better?—No. 

17330. Why?—It is not sufficiently closely related with the object which 
we want to achieve and that is to turn the boy’s attention to the land, to 
attract him back to the land. 

17331. Everybody cannot be attracted to the land?—‘That is the problem. 

17382. I say simple elements of carpentry would also bring him ideas (*f 
scale drawing.* He would learn at once that the chair, for example, is 18 
inches high?—^He could tell you that already. 

17333. Would heP—Yes; he could tell you that the chair is 18 inches hi^ 
and he could do a scale drawing; but if you want him to reduce the map of 
India by half he cannot. * 

17334. This is much simpler than that. All I say is that the system of 
reducing simply by squares is much simpler. It is a very simple process ?-« 
Then he could do it. 
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17335. Sir Thomas Middleton: Taking tet that question which Sir Ganga 
Ram has raised about carpentry, you are awar^ of course that it is a subject 
which has been very much pushed in England in primary schools P—Not 
carpentry as such; but wood work. We have many schools in Madras. I 
have a manual training centre attached to my college which turns out from 
16 to 20 teachers of wood work every year. 

1733C. My only point was that high educational value is now attributed 
to the subject in the primary schools in England and I w'ondered whether the 
same value was placed on it here?—This manual training of which you are 
speafeing which includes wood work or elementary carpentry is only 
in the higher classes of elementary schools. Obviously a boy of 9 years can* 
not handle a hammer or a saw. It is only in the higher classes that the 
manual training ends in wood work; it starts with card-board w’ork in the 
Ictwer classes. But 1 do not think it is possible that this elementary carpentry 
should be done as part of the gardening. 

17337. It is combined with gardening?—That is it. 

17338. You agree that agriculture should have a place in both the middle 
school and in the high school?—Yes. 

17339. At what age would you introduce the subject in the middle school ?— 
The middle school extends from Form I to Form III. The average age 
now for Form 1 is 12 to 13; the average age for Form II is 13 to 14 and 
for Form III, 14 to 15. I would introduce it in Form I. T think it should 
be possible to introduce it; but I do not commit myself to the definite state¬ 
ment that it should be introduced in Form I. I should be quite content 
if it were introduced in Forms II and III. 

17340. Then similarly in the high school what is the average age?—From 
15 to 18. 

17341. And would you say that boys who have been through the agri¬ 
cultural course in the middle school and who proceed to high school should 
continue the agricultural course?—Yes. 

17342. Would you also in the case of tliose boys who have not taken up 
agriculture in the earlier days, introduce it in the high school?—I see no 
reason why it should not be. 

17343. How many hours a w^eek of instruction have you in your mindP— 
9. was thinking of 4 periods of 45 minutes (‘aeli, that is 3 hours a week. 

17344. That would be for the class room instruction; is there additional 
<outdoor work?—I was thinking of the class room and outdoor work. 

17345. Have you reduced your proposals to the form of a syllabus? Is 
.there any draft syllabus in existence of such a scheme?—No; there is not. 

17346. Do you think there would be any trouble arising from the absence 
of text-books?—Text-books w’ould be unnecessary; we do not attach very 
.great importance to the necessity of text-books. 

17347. Would it be possible for such classes to make any satisfactory pro¬ 
gress unless really suitable text-books are in existence?—My idea is that these 
classes would be taught, in the high school, by agricultural graduates who 
had passed through the Agricultural College, Coimbatore; they should not 
be in need of text-books; and in the middle school agriculture w^ould be 
taught by teachers who had passed through the Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate course and who had sufficient knowledge of agriculture to handle 
this subjctct in the middle school; so that text-books, I think, would not be 
necessary at the outset. 

17348. I should suppose that if you had teachers who had a special apti¬ 
tude for this class of teaching they would succeed without text-books; but 
that the average teacher whose services you could command must be supplied 
with a series of text4>ooks?—T imagine that w’e should employ only such 
teachers as had a special aptitude towards that subject as w’e do at present. 
Our teacher in mathematics is a graduate in mathematics and he has a special 
aptitude for it. 
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X7S49. Ha has a special aptitude for getting it up but not necessarily for 
teaching?—^You can train a man to be a teacher; you cannot train him to^ 
be an excellent teacher, but you can turn bad material into fairly good^ 
material, teaching material. 

17850, Then your conclusion is that the absence of text-books dc.s not 
necessarily make your scheme impossible?—^No; 1 would not wait for the 
text-booKB to come into existence. 

17351. Dr. Myder: Do you think, if you had been a teacher to Alfred the 
Great or Akbar, you could have improved the intelligence of such people?— 

I might not. 

17352. I put this question to you, because you are all for selecting pupils. 

I myself thought that the business of an educationist was to improve the 
student. Do you not think that if the boy was naturally gifted no educa> 
tionist would do any good to him?—^Yes, I think he would. 

17353. 1 quite see the task of the educationist would be very much easier 
and the pupil might outstrip the teacher. I thought the educationist was 
there to raise the general level of intelligence?—^The “educationist’^? We 
are taluhig of the scIicmjI master; we are not talking ot the educationist 
which is a larger term. 

17354. T wanted to be polite. Let us say the school master. He is there 
to improve the minds of the boys who are under his care in the school?— 
That 1 take to be his task. 

17355. Since when have the English acquired a love for nature study; is 
it racial or is it a question of training?—I think it is racial. 

17350. Two lumdied years ago no one would look at the Alps. Is that 
known to you.*^—But they would look at nature in England. 

17357. I doubt that very much?—] should like you to ask your colleagues 
on the Royal Commission. I do not think it is education that has givcit 
the thousands of Englishmen an interest in nature; I think it is something 
in their blood. 

17858. Proft'ssor Gcuiffulee : You do not think it is education that has given 
them that outlook?—I think education is given them from nature. 

17J159. Str James MacKenfm: Do the teachers trained in the Teachers’ 
College go back to middle schools?—^The greater number go back to the high 
schools; a part go back to the middle schools. 

17360. You have no college-trained men in the primary schools?—No. 

17361. The primary school teachers are rather poor material?—Yes. 

17302. Professor Ganyuhe : You said that there are only four towns in this 
Presidency?—Four cities, as cities are generally conceived" 

17363. Do you think that most of the pupils are from the rural areas?— 
Most of the pupils in the elementary schools are. 

17364. And also in your college?—Arc you thinking of the traininff 
college? 

17365. Your Teachers* College?—^That is the training college. 

17366. From “ rural ** would you exclude a town like Tinnevelly, which 
has a population of 70,000 or 80,000 and w'hich I think is more a colfection ot 
villages than a euy? 'Would you exclude places of that kind? What is the 
population?—Seventy thousand. 

17367. Those are merely a collection of peths? —^Yes. They are certainlr 
villages. The teachers who come from there are draw‘n from rural areas. 

17368. Then, you go on to say: “The racial instinct is away from the 
land.** In the first place, how do you explain this tendency, this racial 
instinct?—Raciel instinct is a very difficult thing t(? explain. I cannot ex¬ 
plain the racial instinct of the Englishman towards the land, 

17369. What had you in mind when you put in the words “ racial 
instinct ** ?—What I had in mind is explained there, that the majority of 
Indians take no interest in nature as such. 
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17370. Are you familiar with Indian literatujre, poetryi €tc.«-*-Yes, a car* 
tain amount of it, 

17371. I do not press the point. Is it your experience that there is an 
increasing tendency towards the cleavage of the urban hnd rural population F 
You deal with teachers; they are all adults; you come in contact with them 
1 suppose?—Yes. 

17372. Do you find that their mind is drawn away from the rural life? 
Do you find that tendency ?—I do not understand the question. 

17373. People born in rural parts are educated in your schools under the 
University of Madras. What psychological changes have occurred in them 
with regard to their outlook?—Psychological changes? 

17374. Yes?—The change is that their outlook is urban; they look to¬ 
wards the town for a means of livelihood and interest. 

17376. Are they from the rtiral areas?—They are people born in rural 
areas and brought up in rural high schools. Hating passed through the 
examination they look towards an indoor life, their personal interest, apart 
from their pockets, is towards an indoor life. 

17376, An urban life?—Yes. 

17377. Do you think the system of education has played a part in creating 
this state of things?—T think it has. 

17378. Have you any experience in agricultural education?—^Yes, a cer¬ 
tain amount. 

17379. Do you know of any attempt in this Presidency to introduce agri¬ 
culture in secondary schools?—Yes. 

17380. Where was the experiment made?—Madura and Chinglepet. 

17381. You are referring to experiments carried on by missionaries like 
the Rev. Mr, Sutherland. Do you know of any effort on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to start agricultural middle schools?—Yes; we have agricultural middle 
schools under the control of the Agricultural Dejiartrnent. 1 know of one 
at Anakapalle, and one is to be opened at Chittoor, as soon as teachers are 
available. 

17382. Did you pay any visit to these schools?—I was on the committee 
that organised these schools. 

17383. Mr. Calvert: Madras of course is mainly an agricultural Province. 
Does your Madras University take the lead in encouraging the study of 
Madras rural problems?—No. There used to be in the Madras University 
a Professor of Economics, Dr. Gilbert Slater; however, that appointment has 
come to an end. 

17884. I understand they had a three years’ course in rural economics, 
and now it is two years?—1 think it is. 

17386. I gather you are rather in favour of separating the work of rural 
education from that of urban education?—No; I am not. 

17386. Would you have a separate board for rural education?—A board 
of Rural and Agricultural Education?—^Yes, possibly. Rural education is a 
misnomer. I want agriculture, or strictly defined, selected lessons on agri¬ 
culture, which is a different thing altogether, to be taught in middle schools 
and high schools whether those schools are situated in urban or rural areas. 
My object is not to make a distinction between rural and urban education. 
My object is to turn the interest of the educated people to the land and the 
possibilities of nature. 

17387. At present the urban bias is rather stronger than the rural bias?— 
At present there is no^rural bias so far as school education is concerned. 

17388. Professor Gangulee : Do you teach rural economics in your Teacheri’ 
College ?—No. 

17389. That means, in the Training College there is no place for rural 
economics?—The Training College is a strictly professional college, and all 
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that wa teach the teacher there is the general principles of teaching and 
the method of handling his own particular subject, 

17S90. Mr. Calvert: 1 presume you regard the teacher as one of the most 
important elements in education P—The most important. 

17391. Would you say he is more important than the curriculum?—^Yes, 

17392. You would go so far as to say that the rural bias in the teacher is 
more important than in the curriculum?—I would. 

17393. Mr. Eamat: Would you tell us in what period the Madras City 
has been built up to its present dimensions?—I should like to have notice 
of that question. 

1/394. About 100 years or 150 years?—I would like to have notice of 
that too. 

17396. When was the University built up here?—I should like to have 
notice; it took place a long time ago. 

17396. Before these institutions were built up, I suppose there were an¬ 
cient seats of learning in India?—^Yes. 

17397. All these, ancient seats of learning were in jungles and in the 
pastoral parts of the country, not in cities?—So it is said. 

17398. In the light of that, may I know who brought the Madrasi from his 
pastoral surroundings to urban surroundings?—^Not only education. 

17399. Would you agree that it is British education?—He was brought 
to it in the natural course of events. 

174(K). In the rural parts of this country, have you got the same amenities 
as, for instance, a Britisher finds in his village?—No; I think not. 

17401. Can an ordinary educated man, educated say up to the matricula^ 
tiun standard, make a decent living nowadays in rural surroundings?—I 
think it is difficult for him. 

17402. But in other countries such educated people can?—^They can make 
a living. 

17403. So, it is not a question of racial predilection or instinct, but it is 
a question of bread and WtterP—1 do not think it follows. I think there 
does exist a racial instinct among Indians towards an urban life. 

17404. I just pointed out that the racial instinct which existed among 
all the ancient pandits and moulvis for rural surroundings has been changea 
owing to certain circumstances. There is no decent living left in rural areas, 
and that is what we must create. Do you agree —T think I should like to 
be rather more clear. You talked about ancient seats of learning and of the 
nature knowledge that they have left us. They have left us knowledge of 
all kinds, but my submission is that in those ancient seats of learning there 
was no rural outlook. 

17405. The point is not the quality of the learning. The point is entirely 
different; it is about rural and urban outlook. The real point at issue is, 
when we send back men to rural surroundings, whether there are any occupa¬ 
tions for them. Before we create occupations can we really send back our 
educated people there simply by changing the system of education?—It will 
be a slow process, but I think if we can show the educated youth that agri¬ 
culture has possibilities as an avocation, if we can get him to take an interest 
in nature (it will he a slow process), 1 see no reason why his outlook should 
not gradually change. 

17406, If a matriculate or high school trained boy could get a decent 
living, say, Rs. 100 or Rs. 75 a month, with a capital of, say, Rs, 2,000 would 
you h(‘ surprised to hear that 95 per cent, of the eSucated people would go 
back to the laud?—You say if a matriculate could get an income of Rs. 75 
a month? 

T7407. Yes?—It is a decent living; I think he would be prepared to go 
to the village. 
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17408. So, it is not a question of rural outlook; it is a question of bread 
and butterP—No. The bread and butter question is included; it has its 
influence. But there is also, I say, apart from that bread and butter ques¬ 
tion, the question of this natural outlook. 

17400. What I wanted to ask you was, unle-^s 5 or 10 acres of land pay an 
educated man enough to give him a decent living, decent clothes and ordin¬ 
ary food, can you expect him, merely by instinct of rural outlook to go back 
to the land.^—^No you cannot. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. }. W. KEITH and Mr. C. E. WOOD. Representatires of 
Mestrs. PARRY & Co.. Madras. 

Rspliss to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2*— AGHicut.TtJ»AL Eoucation.—A pparently not many of th© 
students who have been trained go back to the land, and it is suggested that 
a college, where sons of mirasidars could be trained in agriculture, would be 
ot great value. 

Poultry farming and market gardening, especially in the vicinity of large 
towns should form a means of livelihood to many if they could be induced 
to adopt it and can hud the necessary capital to start. 

Question 10.— Pektilisebs. — {a) Our efforts as a firm of fertiliser 
manufacturers for over 25 years is a sufficient answer to the first 
^luestion—our general experience being that the application of fer¬ 
tilisers to normal soils is profitable. The average Indian soil is 
imj^overished by centuries of crops and the shortage of farm yard 
manure indicates that artificial manure is v^ery necessary. We have 
a very large number of customers who have been using our fertili¬ 
sers year after year for periods ranging in some cases up to 20 years. It 
is almost impossible to give a general statement showing th© actual profit 
derived from the use of artificial manures, as ryots keep no proper accounts, 
but from our long experience we estimate that the profit per acre may rang© 
between Ks. 15 and 150 per acre depending on the locality and crop and 
on the amount of fertiliser used. 

Exteinled use of natural and artificial fertilisers will come as soon as 
ryots realise that their use is profitable. In order to popularise the use of 
fertilisers continued demonstration is necessary. A demonstration plot in 
every village is desirable, but a start might b© made by having three or 
fi»ur j»lots in every taluk, under the control of the Agricultural Demonstra¬ 
tor. Such demonstration plots should be confined to artificial manures only, 
other plots could be u'sed to dtunountrate advantages of seed selection or the 
use of improved methods of cultivation. Continual advertisement is also 
necessary but this is the business of the fertiliser firms interested, who at 
present are quite prepared to distribute free a reasonable amount of fertili¬ 
sers for experimental purposes. 

fb) Reliance would have to be placed on a system of inspection and analysis 
with punishment of transgressors, but we submit that this matter is, at pre¬ 
sent, not of great importance, as, generally speaking, fertilisers are supplied 
only by firms of good repute. The presence of sand in poonacs and in fish 
guano ami manure is not usually due so miicli to wilful adulteration as to 
defective methods of manufacture. Poonacs have been known to contain up 
to 60 |>er cent, of sand, but simple inspection is sufficient to show the in¬ 
terior nature of the product. 

All artificial fertilisers should be sold on guaranteed analysis but we 
would urge the fertiliser industry should not, at tlie present stage of its 
growth be too much hampered by inspection which is liable to have its 
attendant abuses. 

{€) Much is being done by fertiliser firms at present to popularise the 
use of artificial fertilisers by the distribution of free samples to bond fide 
experimenters and the good results obtained are broadcasted by canvassers 
and by advertisement amongst potential users. 

Every .Agricultural Demonstrator should supervilb experimental plots, 
if not in every village at least in everv taluk and fertiliser firms are only 
too willing to co-operate with the Agricultural Department by the supply 
of reasonable quantities of fertilisers. 
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After demonstration has proved the usefulness of fertilisers, a system of 
distribution must be considered and the ideal system is a series of local* 
depots fed from a central faetor;v or distribiitinp: centre. Through the co¬ 
operation of the Agricultural Department during the past few years we 
hare demonstrated that this system is good and a very much larger turn** 
over would have been obtained had ample supplies of hsh guano been 
available. Ryots are very conservative and once having obtained good re¬ 
sults from one particular manure are very unwilling to use any other. For 
example in Guntur, Eepalli, Tenali and surrounding districts a very big* 
demand for fish guano was created through the work of the Agricultural 
Department and ourselves, over 300 tons being sold through a chain of 
depots. I nfortimabdy the fish guano season was a failure on the Malabar 
Coast for two years in suc(*ession but sales of other feitilisers were prac'ti- 
cally nil. There is, however, evidence of an increasing demand, from this 
district, for superphosphate and bonemea!—^supplies of which are always 
available. 

A system of depots is necessary for the reason that the r'sot will not 
buy ahead but waits till he sees signs of a good crop before ordering manures 
and this allows no time for supply from a central factory which may be 
300 miles away. Individual orders are placed for only a few hundredweights 
at a time. 

liecause of overhead charges distribution from depots k of necessity inf)re 
expensive than from one central depot but the extra cost is justified by the 
convenience. To popularise the use of fertilisers and improved methods of 
cultivation, a suggestion has been made that when remission of land tax is 
necessary on accovtnt of failure of crops, a larger remission might be made 
to cultivators who can show they have made some effort to improve their 
cultivation either by extended use of manures or by seed selection or by use 
of improved implements. This matter would need great care. 

More attention might be paid to local agricultural shows—|i spirit of 
healthy competition in the growing of f>addy. raqi, chillies and tobacco, etc., 
would be very stimulating. Such show’s would be useful as centres for disse¬ 
minating knowledge of genuine interest to agriculturists, and, to give the 
best results, should be very local in eharactcT. Certificates of merit issued by 
the Agricultural Department would be of great value in raising the standard 
of cultivjition. Fertiliser firms would be prepared to co-operate wdth the de¬ 
partment in making such shows a success. 

Popularising the use of manures is of course closely allied to the ques¬ 
tion of payment. It is impossible for any firm to give credit to thousands of 
small customers and this is where co-operative societies should be of great 
assistance. For cash payment we allow such societies special discounts and 
i1 these societies w^ould grant short-term loans to members on the st^curity oi 
crops to enable them to take fertilisers, the actual cost of the fertiliser to* 
the member would be very little more on credit terms than it would be for 
cash—^in so many cases an impossibility. Of the hundreds of co-operative* 
societies in South India there do not appear to be more than half a doaen< 
who do anything to help their members to purchase manures. Very close co¬ 
operation between the Agricultural Department and 'the co-operative socie¬ 
ties seems essential and from such co-operation the greatest good seems likely 
to arcrue. 

With a guarantee of payment we should even be prepared to distribute on 
credit through co-operative societies and this would very largely help to 
solve the very diflScult question of distribution. 

(d) In Guntur district in 1925 we sold 63 tons and in 1926 to date we have 
sold 268 tons. ^ ^ 

In Nellore district we have a customer who in 1922, bought one as an 
experiment. In 1926 he has bought 33} tons. 

The sales in this district in 1925 were 27 tons and up-to-date in 1926 are 
70 tons. 
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In Chingleput and North Arcot, South Arcot, Tinnevelly and tho Nilgiris 
increased sales are also to be noted. 

(e) Miioh investigation has been done by the Agricultural Department in 
connection with manuring and experiments in conjunction with private agen¬ 
cies are in progress at various places in the Presidency. The experiments we 
are conducting or behalf of the Potash Supply Company of London have de¬ 
monstrated to the full the importance of potash manuring in tobacco. 

Much of the work done by the Agricultural Department seems to be 
liidden away in official bulletins which are accessible only to a very few and 
the possibility of more widely disseminating the knowledge gained is one 
that deserves great consideration. Distribution in the vernacular is neces¬ 
sary and it should be a point of policy that every ryot able to read should be 
in possession of the results of experiments. 

We find one of our greatest difficulties is to spread the results of success¬ 
ful demonstrations. One district is sceptical regarding the results obtained 
in another with the result that demonstrations are often multiplied where a 
little faith is really all that is necessary. This means slow progress. It 
seems possible that work by the Agricultural Department could remedy this. 

Question 17.— Agbicuutuhal Industries. —We do not consider it advis¬ 
able that Government should take any steps to establish industries as sug¬ 
gested in this question. 

Industry and agriculture are, generally speaking, two entirely sejmrate 
ventures and should not be confused. In any case we submit that it is not 
the province of Government to commit itself to industrial undertakings ex¬ 
cept purely on an experimental scale. 

Agricultural Departments can disseminate useful information about im¬ 
proved types of agricultural implements, crushing machinery, etc., and might 
demonstrate tlieir use and encourage purchase through co-operative socie¬ 
ties, but should abstain from taking any active part in the establishment 
of industrial enterprises, a matter for which Government is not, ordinarily, 
properly equipped. 
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Oral EvitfMoa. 

17410. The Chairman: Mr. Keiths you are the representative of Messrs. 
Parry Co., manufacturers of fertilisers, and you are accompanied before 
the Commission to-day by Mr. Wood. You, Mr, Wood, are the senior part¬ 
ner I' —Yes. 

17411. Which of 5 *ou, gentlemen, will speak to the note of evidence?—Mr. 
Keith. 

17412, And we shall assume, Mr. Wood, that unless you contradict Mr, 
Keith, you agree with him?—Yes. 

17413, You have put in a note which the Commission has read with great 
interest; it really explains itself, but there are just one or two questions 
which I should like to ask %ou. You point out on pa^e 7bJ that in order to 
overcome the natural prejudice and conservatism of the ryot, it is necessary 
that a great deal of demonstration and propaganda should be undertaken. 
Have you yourselves financed any such propaganda?—We have run a con¬ 
siderable number of experiments in the Presidency. 

17414. Have you any views as to the relative merits of propaganda and 
demonstration on your own plots and propaganda and demonstration on the 
ryot’s ow'ii holding.^—I think J should prefer the ryot's own holding, if it 
can be arranged. 

17415. He always thinks there is some magic at work, it the Agricultural 
Department controls the land?—That is one thing. 

17416. What are the others?—He very often has the impression that the 
demonstration is conducted on a specially selected plot; he may think it is 
much better land than his, 

17417. That more money is spent than he can afford and that better land 
IS being used ?—Yes. 

17418. On the question of adulteration ot fertilisers, have you in youi 
experience had any cause to suspect the distributors ot adulterating terti- 
lisers?—No, because at present we have practically no distributors; we have 
our own agents. 

17419. So that they have nothing to gain by adulteration?—No. 

17420. Unless it would enable them by the increase in bulk to steal a 
certain amount of stibstance; but that does not arise in your experience?— 
A large amount of pilfering goes on, but that is quite different from adulter¬ 
ation. 

17421. The bulk is not made up by foreign substances, but it is simply a 
question of petty theft?—That is so, so far as 1 can under.stand from my 
complaining constituents, 

17422. The theft takes place on the railways?—Partly on the railw'ays 
and partly between the station and the city. 

17423. That shows a fairly active demand for fertilisers amongst a cer¬ 
tain section of the community?—It is quite surprising. 

1 suppose you take it as a hopeful omen, do you not? 

17424. Have the railways been accommodating to you in the way of pro¬ 
viding godowns or space for godowns?—No. 

17425. Did you have 1o ask for that at all? How aliout your depots: are 
they situated in large railw^ay centres?—No, because the difficulty is that 
we want these depots outside municipal limits, for purposes of taxation. 

17426. Do you find there are municipal dues to pay?—There are license 
fees to pay. < 

17427. And you find that the cartage to distant dep6ts is less than the 
tees?—That is verj difficult to say. 

17428. On page 762 you point out that a few co-operative societies appear 
to take an interest in the matter. Have you ever approached, or in your 
knowledge has anj one else ever approached, any representative body able 
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to spoak for all the co-operative soeietiea, with the view of pushing schemes 
of this sort?—We have addressed the Deputy Eegistrar of the North Arcot 
district, hut we have not received a reply, 

17429. Did you point out that if fertilisers could be distributed on a co¬ 
operative basis, that might provide the security upon which you yourself 
cobld give credit?—Quite so; we are considering that question; of course, 
as we have pointed out that with a guarantee of payment from some body, 
<)fovernment or the co-operative society, we should be prepared to distribute 
on credit through co-operative societies. 

17430. Naturally, you must have reasonable security for yoxir loan?—Yes. 

17431. Are you the only firm distributing artificial manures in those parts 
of the Presidency in which you trade?—No, there are two other large 
European firms. 

17432. Do you know the extent of their sales?—I have no figures. 

17433. Can you say, from your experience, that there is a steadily growl¬ 
ing demand for artificial fertilisers P-^ur figures point that way. 

374«34. Are you asked by cultivators for advice on the technical aspect of 
ferti lisers ?—Yes, 

3 7435. What is your advice as to the need or the reverse for a certain 
proportion of organic manures with the artificial fertilisers?—We continue 
to recommend that as much organic manure as possible should be used, and 
that, in our opirion, the best results are got from a combination of organic 
and artificial fertilisers. 

17436. Do you manufacture all your manures or any of them?—We have 
large bone presses, and we are at present manufacturing superphosphates; we 
crush ground-nut poonacs and bone. 

17437. Do you handle sulphate of ammonia^—Yes, we do. 

17438. Have you difficulty in getting all the bones you want?—Yes, the 
supplies ai*e running short. 

17439. Have you any views about the desirability of prohibiting the ex¬ 
port of bones from this Presidency?—I think the question is largely an eco¬ 
nomic one. 

17440. Is it not rather more than economic? There is a very definite 
shortage of certain substances in the soil, and if you are exporting those 
.substances, how can you make the deficiency good? That is the problem?— 
We are simply exporting because there is no demand for them in the country; 
>ve would much prefer to sell in the country. 

17441. You yourselves are exporting.?^—^With regard to tl>e suggestion 
that export should be prohibited, our position has always been that it would 
be a correct policy to follow as soon as it was found that the supplies w^ere 
being utilised in the country, but our experience up to date has been that 
unless we export a certain quantity every year, the turnover is not sufficient¬ 
ly large to make bone crushing a commercial success. 

17442. You, gentlemen, of course represent a limited liability company, 
1 take it, and you very rightly look to the interests of the shareholders?—^We 
bavo got the cost per ton; it makes a difference to the cost of the turnover 
whether we do 100 tons or 1,000 tons; unless w^e can get a sale for 1,000 tons 
to w'ork economically means that w’e have to charge very high prices for tha 
small quantity sold in the country. 

17443 I see the point. I was going to say that you very naturally and 
rightly take the commercial view, and that is what you are here for.^>—Yes. 

17444. I was wondering whether you would suggest that the increased cost 
of production ns n result of low^er outturn w^ould counteract the natural ten¬ 
dency for the prices to drop, if the export demand w^ere cut off?—The cost 
ik crushing by tin it crush would not come down unless the crushing were 
don© in the country. 

17445. Meantime^ your overhead charges are spread over the whole of 
your product whether sold in the country or exported?—Yet 
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17446 If there were no export of bones, you would hare presumably a 
lower outturn P—Yes, a lower outturn. 

17447. If you continued in business, the whole of that business would 
be confined to the Presidency?—^Yes. 

17448. Whether you could do so at a profit or not I do not know; you 
presumably would have to lower your charge to the public in this country in 
order to encourage the extension of your business in the Presidency?—Yes. 

17449. And the question is which of these two factors would be the mbre 
powerful?—With the present off-take of Madras from factories, I should say 
that it would not pay a fertiliser concern to continue unless it could export. 

17450. That is definitely your opinion?—I think so. The price of the 
product to the consumer would of course go down so far as bones are con¬ 
cerned, but that u. a small proportion of the turnover of a factory. 

17451. What is your technical method; do you digest these bones?—Some 
of them, wlien steamed bonemeal is r^uired, but the greater part of them 
is merely cru«?hed; they are very dry in this country. 

17452. Have you carried out experiments youself, to satisfy vourself that 
you m fact break down the bones and that they are available for the plant 
in the shape of food?—That is undoubtedly so; we have carried out experi¬ 
ments for many years, 

17453. You are familiar with the practice in colder countries, and you 
know that U any grease is left in the bone, it does not dissolve but lies a 
long time m the soil; that does not exist here?—Not to such an extent; some 
users prefer that some of their fertiliser should become available at a later 
date gradually; they want it spread over a period. 

17454. Professor Gangulee. : What is the smallest bag that you sell?—We sell 
anything from 75 lbs. to 300 lbs.; the customary packing is 1 or 2 cwt. 

17455. Is there any collective buying by a group of ryots?—We have one 
or two villages that do have the system of collective buying. 

17456. Not through co-operative societies?—They come direct. 

1/467. Do you know enough about the details to tell the Commission who 
arranges that?—In this particular village that I am thinking about, it is 
simply arranged by one or two headmen of the village. 

17458. And those men have been in touch with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment?—Yes, they have been in touch for many many years. 

I suppose you are trying to extend the lesson. 

17459. With regard to the demand in India, is the demand from the 
ludiajis oi from the Kuropean planters?—We have large deruands iiom b(4b. 

17460. Which is greater? Is the European demand the greater?—I 
should say so at present. 

17461. You manufacture sulphuric acid yourself?—Yes. 

17462. You get your sulphur from Sicily?—No. We get American sul¬ 
phur. 

17463. M/, Calvert: You suggest that the profit per acre may range from 
Rs. 16 to Rs. 150 per acre. Is that the net profit?—Yes, net profit after cost 
of the fertiliser has been deducted. 

17464. And the additional cost of cultivation and harvesting involved?-*- 
No. 

17465. You are suggesting that co-operative societies are not taking mudh 
interest. If the profit® are anything like Rs. 80 per acre net, it is diticult 
to understand why they do not come forward?—We know ryots do get profit. 
W’e are surprised at the slowmess of the advance. 

17466. That applies *to the Madras Presidency?—Yes. 

17467. Is the consumption limited to places near Madras?—It pays them 
to carry this stuff to long distances as well, by rail. We have a very large 
demand in Guntur district which is about 300 miles from the factory. 
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174Q8, You are opposed to Gorernment undertaking pioneer industries?—• 
(Mr, Yes. How long is the countrv^ to wait for private enterprise to 

undertake these experiments? 

17469. On page 766, in reply to question 17 you say “ it is not the province 
of Government to commit i^elf to industrial undertakings except purely on an 
experiniental sea»e.” That is I think the commercial opinion about all matters 
relating to commerce and industry, that the Government should con6nc itself 
to experiments and leave it to commercial enterprise to do the rest?—^The 
experiments may be on some considerable scale so long as they do nqt inter¬ 
fere with private enterprise. I have no general objection to that. Tou 
cannot inWfere with private enterprise; it does exist. There are three 
feitiliser factories which have been in existence for 10 or 15 years, and 
they have had a very difficult time indeed and spend a great deal of money 
on propaganda work, in spreading knowledge of fertilisers, etc. And if 
Governmenr were to come in now as competitors, it would be a very serious 
thing indeed for them, as it is in the other Presidencies. 

17470. You make two definite proposals. One is to make card-board by 
the utilisaiioii of wheat straw. There is no private enterprise to interfere 
with it?—J should say there is private enterprise. 

17471. There is no manufacture in this country of such straw card-boards? 
—Ye5.' T think there was an industry established in Madras very long ago 
and it is fjh^smg dowm. I do not think it is correct to say that it should be 
done or ought to be done, hut if it obtains orders from Government for all 
their reejur-ements, it could jiossibty exist. 

17472. “ The utilihfition of cotton seed to extract felt, fuel, fodder and 
oil.” What is your view about cotton seed oil?—I have no objection to ex¬ 
periments. 

17473. Would you permit the experiments to go so far as to encourage 
private industry’?—On a small scale, certainly. There is the instance of a 
soap factory on the West Coast which has been started by Government and 
quite successfully run by Government, and Government have now offered it 
to the public, but no private enterprise has come forward to run it because 
there is nobody who has come to the conclusion that it could be run as a com¬ 
mercial concern with success. It is merely as an experiment; if Government 
were to take it up on a very large scale now, it would be incorrect, I think, 
because conimercial opinion is that it could not be a paying proposition. 
Goveinment undoubtedly could run a considerable number of ventures; but 
there will bo a great deal of harm to trade. 

17474, My point is this: Is not the country losing while it is waiting for 
private enterprise to take up these industries?—Private industries will come 
if there is chance of reasonable profit accruing. 

17475. The turpentine fac*tory in the Punjab has been started by the Gov¬ 
ernment?—Yes, but it is closing. 

17476. It 18 still going on? It is now on a co-partnership basis?—Is that 

80 ? 

17477. 1 presume it is part of the scheme for utilisation of forest product, 
is it not?—Yes, they are asing forest product. And commercial enterprise 
and things of that sort are rather handicapped because they do not know 
what Government is to do next. 

17478. Practically, in this ill-organised country, there is very little manu¬ 
facturing enterprise?—^There has li^en a great deal of manufacturing enter¬ 
prise, but ] suppose very unsuccessful in a great many instances. 

17479. They are manufacturing?—Yes. The Presidency was strewn with 
sugar factories which have closed down. That is one instance. 

174S0. Sir Ganga Earn: You are a manufacturing^rm as well as an im¬ 
porting and exporting firm?—^Yes. 

17481. Are the other firms also the same? Have you any connection with 
Shaw WallaceP-None. 
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17482, What manures do you deal inP—produce manures as any 
•one else does. 

17483. Have you got a branch bereP^Yes. 

17484. You state you make superphosphates. How can you make it 
without sulphuric acid?—^We make it from imported sulphur* 

17485. You stock the bones for making bonemeal?—Yes, some of them. 

17486. Do you get any by-product?—The only thing is glue. The Madras 
‘Government make glue and we do not. 

17487. Have you any branch in the Punjab?—No. 

17488. You send your representative to the farms to show the effect of 
these things and point out what a profitable thing it is to grow with 
manure?—Also without manure, in big flower pots. 

17489. That is what is done all over the world?—We have started experi¬ 
ments like that here. 

17490. Do you send them to farms outside?—Are there no agricultural 
farms?—No. W’e send representatives to all the exhibitions, agricultural 
and co-operative society exhibitions. 

17491. You do not deal in agricultural implennnts?—We do; we have 
an agency in Madras. 

17492. Agency?—I think an agency for American machinery. 

17493. Supposing I copy a piece of plant? Would you claim any royalty? 
—We should. 

17494. You 01 somebody represented to me that you were very much 
handicapped by the high rates of railway freight. I do not remember which 
firm it was, but are the railway freights so very high as to retard your 
spreading these things?—It is a very big factor, I should think. 

17495. Is it a big factor?—Yes, it is. 

17490. Then there is no doubt that the manure is mixed with sand in 
large quantities. Where is it done, at the destination or at the beginning?— 
1 suppose at the destination, to save the railway freight. 

J do not know if you have experience, but I have experience and 1 am 
telling you. It is 60 per cent, or so. 

17497. Sir Thomas Middleton: Is your main business vrith manures?— 
Tes, T should say, at present. 

17498. Is the demand mainly for nitrogen or phosphates?—That is a 
mathematical calculation; there are mixtures containing both. The people 
take compound manures. 

17499. Can you say whether different tracts of the Presidency are likely 
to want different mixtures? I think you are meeting special demands?— 
That is really an important question to be thought out and wwked. We 
supply all demands lor special fertiliser. 

17500. You are finding a demand for phosphates in the tobacco-growing 
districts?—Yes. 

17501. Is there any demand coming from the cotton growing districts? 
—At present the demand is slight. 

17502. lu what form do the tobacco growers take potash?—What is known 
as high grade sulphate, 

17503. 50 per cent, quality?—Yes. 

17504. You refer to the conservatism ol cultivators who have been accus¬ 
tomed to fish guano in taking to other fertilisers?—Yes, 

17505. You want fish guano for a certain purpose. What about bone- 
meal? Does it give th 3 same result?—It is good, otherwise we should not 
have recommended it. 

17506. What I'ercentage of nitrogen does fish guano contain? —I presume 
it is 8 per cent. 
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17607. A much lower percentage than the fish guano used in Britain?— 
Yes, muci'/lowei. 

17508. l>r. Myder: I should like to know whether as the manufacturer 
of bonemeal ;^ou are for the prohibition of its export as a manure or for 
taxing its export?—I have answered that question before. At present, we 
think that the export should not be prohibited, but that as soon as there is 
an indication that as much of the bonemeal as is available in the country 
will be cotibumed, export should be stopped. 

17609. Dewan Bahadur Baghavayya: With regard to this analysis which 
you conduct for the benefit of your constituents, are there any conditions 
under which it is conducted, that is to say, should the constituent or the i^ot 
who seeks your advice purchase a certain quantity of the fertiliser before 
the analyses is made, or is it made in the case of anybody who seeks your 
advKje?—We make no stipulation. 

17510. Sir Ganga Ram.' You are sending your manures to the Punjab?— 
It is rather far away. 


(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission ihen adjourned till O^SO a.m. on Tuesday, the SOth November,. 

1926, at Cakutta. 
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APPENDIX 

E:qMrt Dudet on Bones and Oil-Cakes. 

As already explained in evidence, it is through exporting bones that 
fertiliser manufacturers in India are enabled to keep down their prices of 
all fertilisers sold in India. 

The imposition of an export duty on raw bones would not, except perhaps 
temporarily, have the effect of lowering their price to the agriculturist. 

The price of raw bones must in due course become adjusted to world 
prices for similar fertilisers, that is, purchasers in India will, in the ordina^ 
course of events, be made to pay for them a price bearing direct relationship 
to the lowest price at which other fertilisers, having similar chemical com¬ 
position, could be imported or otherwise obtained. 

It must not be forgotten that fertilisers are already being imported in 
increasing quantities, will be still more needed in the future and will continue 
to set the price for indigenous fertilisers. 

That there cannot be two prices for the same article in a market is as 
true when applied to the units of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in a fertiliser 
as it is to any other commodity, and in my opinion an export duty on raw 
bones or export prohibition would not materially affect the ultimate price 
situation. 

Further, restrictions upon the export of bones, if in the first instance re¬ 
sulting in lower prices, would adversely affect collections. 

A present feature about bones’ export is that higher prices are being 
obtained th\n are warranted by their nitrogen and phosphoric acid contents 
only. This is because they are required for their glue contents also. 

The position therefore is that it is to the advantage of India to take this 
high price and to purchase instead foreign fertilisers costing less per unit 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 

Restriction on the export poonac—another indigenous fertiliser—might 
even cause very grave hardship to those engaged in oil extraction, and this 
would re-act adversely upon the cultivator ot oil-seeds. 
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Co-ordination of experts, scheme for (Sivan) (161-3), 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (Anstead) (62). 

Demonstration and Propaganda should be met out of a special grant 
by Government of India to Provincial Government (8. Mudaliar) (426). 
Departments of Agriculture and Revenue (MacMichael) 12,()54-6, 
12,225-8. 

Departments of Irrigation and Agriculture (MacMichael) 11,875-91. 
Departments connected with agriculture, co-operation and labour should 
be reorganised (Bamdas and Sivasummi) (€7o-7, 680), 16,564-6. 
Development Department (MacMichael) 12,083-4. 

Djri>(‘tor and Dt'puty Directors of Agriculture, duties of (Anstead) 9405-9. 
- --^ administrative duties pre¬ 
vent touring (Anstead) 
10,593-602. 

Education, Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education should 
be appointed (Champitm) (751). 

Germany, post-war example, agriculturally (Paul) (223-4), 11,393, llj681. 
Government of India, advantage to Provinces of additional scientific 
staff, doubtful (B. Mudaliar) (699), 16,876. 

Irrigation, control of (MacMichael) 12,303-7. 

--, not in touch with agriculture (Anstead), 9638-48. 

Labour Departiiiont Budget (Paadison) (34.‘L4), 12,569-81. 

---^-^ clasees it deals with (Paddison), 12,569-81. 

Meteorological Department renders no service to agriculturists (Anstead) 
9600-3, (R, M^idaliar) (699), 16,910-1, {Subharayan) (638). 

Panchayats (Anstead) 9390-403. 

-- forest (Tirenuin) 11,028-35, 11,097-109, 11,128-30, 11,144-8, 

11.177-81. 11,213-7, 11,259-60, 11,260-72, 11,280-3, 

(MacMichael) 11,981-3, progress of (308). 

... , irrigation {MacMichael) (269), minor works should be handed 

over to (Jiamdus and Sivaswami) (677), (680). 

- “ -, village, self-government by, would probably not succeed 

(Sutherland) 13,476-8, depressed class do not complain 
as to grazing areas under panchayats 13,544. 

-- -^ should be encouraged (Narasimharaju) 15,537-56, have 

made a good beginning (Leach) 15,639-46, Act, 1920 
(Paul) (219), 11,302-3, 11,451-62, 11,474, 11,616-8. 
Posts and Telegraphs, not much use to agriculturists (Buhbarayan) (638). 

--^ postal service too costly (R. mudaliar) (699), 

-^ telegraphic reports of agricultural prices should be 

given (R. Mudaliar) 

-^ wireless should be used for broadcasting agricul¬ 
tural information (R. Mudaliar) (099). 
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ADMlNiSTRATION—^ontd. 

Provincial Agricultural Service, Superior, recruitment of (Anstiod) 
10,703-6, 10,716. 

Provincialism, gradually growing iSubharayan) (638). 

— -, India's future with regard to (Suhbarayan) 14,870-81, 

Provincial revenues, effect upon of increased prosperity of cultivators 

(MacMichael) 11,704-801, 

Railways, existing, not enough for transport of agricultural produce 
(^ubbarayan) (538), freights rfiould be reduced and wagons 
supplied promptly (8, Mvdaliar) (425). 

-—, no complaint concerning (Anstead) 9480-9. 

— --, unsatisfactory (KoUengode) (189). 

Records of experiimente (Champion) 17,311-23. 

-kept in library, record office unnecessary (Anstead) 

9291-6. 

Remuneration of village staff (MacMichael) 12,070-1. 

Research, expenses of, should be borne by Government of India (8. 
Mudaliar) (426). 

-, should be associated with education (Anstead) (63). 

-, staff should be strengthened (E, Mudaliar) (699). 

Revenue Department, duties of (Leach) 15,748-61, training in agriculture 
of Officers not advisable 16,762-60," 

Revenue and Agricultural Departments, degree of co-operation between 
(Amtead) 10,469-81, 10,603-7. 

Roads, under control of local authorities have not deteriorated since being 
controlled by (Narasimharaju) 15,569-71. 

-, inadequate (2L Mudaliar) (6^), are deteriorating 16,776-8, lack of 

funds, panchayats should control 16,975-81, 17,044-62. 

---, rural population do not receive sufficient return for cess they pay, 

Road Board necessary (Suhharayan) (538). 

-kave deteriorated since they were taken over by kx^al authorities 

(Suhharayan) 16,280-1 (Leach) 15,678-83. 

-, Taluk Board should assist panchayats to control (Leach) 15,683-7. 

-, unsatisfactory (Anstead) 9490-9, 10,287-303. 

-, village, inadequate and ill-kept (>S'. Mitdaliar) (425), through lack 

of funds 13,690-5, 13,834-6. 

-^-^ insufficient and ill-maintained (Kollengode) (180). 

— -^-^ unsatisfactory (Paul) 11,595-605, finance 11,606-11 

(MacMichael) 12,293-302. 

Settlement (Anstead) 9981-3. 

Staff (Anstead) (63), more needed (Suhharayan) (538). 

Taluk consists of 50 to 200 villages (Anstead) 9444-6. 

Touch, degree of, between Irrigation and Agrioulfcural Departments 
(Mullings) 14,607-18, 14.746. 

Transport charges should be reduced (E. Mudaliar) (699), 16,779-80, 
17,024-9. 

United Planters Assoc,iation of Southern India (Munro) (256-62). 
Veterinary, Central Advisory Oommittee should be estaolished (AH chi son) 
13,263-9. 

-, co-ordination, with Agricultural Department, no lack of 

(Aitchison) (382), 13,270^2 13,357. 

-, Department is and should be independent of Agricultural 

Department (Aitchison) (382), 13,153-4. 

--, local bodies, no veterinary dispensaries under control of 

^ (Aitchison) (382), 13,278-83. 

-, dispensaries, control of, should be transferred to provincial 

authority (E. Mudaliar) (704), 16,807. 

-- supervision of staff necessary (Aitchison) 13,138. 

-- veterinary Adviser with the (Government of India should be 

appointed (Aitchison) (383), 13.174-8. 

-research should be both central and provincial (Anrteud) 

9668-9. 

- —servre insufficient (Kollengode) (189), not satisfactory except 

.to a limited extent (8. Mudaliar) (426). 

Village, organisation of as a unit has broken down (Bivan) 10,877-8. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Alienation of land, lixnitation of i)owerB of, not desirable, except to 
protect co-operative societies (Hood and Mudaliyar) 
(607, m). 

-- free right of should be taken from cultivators (Sub- 

harwyan) (639), 14,896-7 (Beddi) 13.09CM:. 
Borro'vring for uneconomic purposes should be made illegal (Subharayan) 

Causes of false standards of life, drink (Anstcad) (40), 9476-9, education, 
9474-8* 

-, marriage, illness, improvidence, litigation, vicissitudes of 

seasons and ignorance (Hood) (606), not much spending on 
ceremonies (Mudaliyar) (626). 

.., for marriages and feasts, seed, cattle and implements (Sub- 

ba rayon) (639), 14,886, relation between marriage expenditure 
and income, 14,887-93, 16,078-80, 16,230-62, productive and 
unproductive, 15,060-1, marriages, 15,091-9. 

-, purchase of land and livestock, marriages, &c. (Mvdaliar) (699). 

-^ trade and speculation, buildinge, permanent improvements (B, 

Mudaliar) (609). 

- ., uneconomic nature of holdings and lack of subsidiary occu¬ 

pations (Baindas and Sivaswanii) (673), failure of crops, 
marriages, &c., buildings, purchase of cattle (Narasimkaraju) 
(670); poor yield, bad seasons, cattle disease, cost of living 
and unemployment (8, Mudaliar) (426), drink, 13,929-32 
(Paul) ^224-6), 11,621-6 (Kollengode) (189), (Beddi) (346), 
32,806-28, 13,055-61. 

Control of credit of cultivators inadvisable (Beddi) (346) 18,065-61. 
Co-operative movement should teach thrift (MacMichael) 11,826-30. 
Co-operative credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (Beddi) 
(346), 

Depressed classes, settled on the land (Paddison) 12,623-8. 

Extent of, two-thirds of pattadars in dry tracts and one-half in wet 
tracts are indebted, their mortgage debts alone amount¬ 
ing to half the value of the land held by them (Bamdas and 
Sivaswami) (673). 

— -^ must be inventigated (Mood and Mudaliyar) 16,891-906, re¬ 

settlement reporte, 16,016-7, 16,149, 16,392-3 (Subbarayan) 
14,999-15,002 (Anstead) (40). 

Federal Farm Loans Act (Beddi) (346). 

Finance: (See separate heading). 

Government loan through co-operative societies to liquidate existing debts 
(S. Mudaliar) (426), extent of unknown, 13,757-60. 

Increasing (B, Mudaliar), 16,920-30. 

Insolvency, rural, not common (Narasimharaju) (670). 

Interest, moneylenders* rate abnormally high, co-operative societies lend¬ 
ing at lower rates (Subbara/yan) (539), rale should be con¬ 
trolled by legislation (639), 14,885-6, 14,894-6, excessive rates, 
16,046-7. 

-- of moneylenders, not necessarily high (Hood and Mudaliyar) 

(606), sometimes exorbitant (626). 

-- rates exorbitant (8, Mudaliar) (426), maximum rate should be 

fixed (426) 13,943, freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus 
for saving, 13,92^2, 13,944-7. 

-, loans shoidd be provided at low rates (Kollengode) (189) 

(Bamdas and Siva^iwami) (673). 

Investment, no market for. in rural India (Hood and Mudaliyar) (606), 
investment in C(M>perative societies, 16,819-25, 16,102-3. 

Land Mortgage Banks, required (Beddi) (346) 13,033-6, but cannot be 
organised under present system, 13,061-6, legislation required, 13,066-8, 
nature of mortgages, 13,069-76, the remedy (AnsteOil) (40), 9628-30, 
under Government (Narammharaju) (670). ^ 

Land revenue in Tanjore a cause of indebtedness (Bamdas and Siva^wami) 
(678), incidence of, 16,603-10. 
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AGRICULTURAL INOEBTEDNESS-^con^cf. 

Legislation (Paul) 11,394-8. 

-, as to insolvency, inadvisable (Kollengode) (189). 

-^ for complete liquidation of existing debts (12. Mudaliar) (700>, 

16,930-2 Government loans 16,982-17,014, 17,101-2. 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitt^ to borrow upon for 
improvements (SubharayoAfi) (640), would be analogous to provisiona of 
Settled Land Act in England, 14,898. 

Moneylenders, methods of (Narasimharaju) 15,503-11. 

-, obtaining possession of land (lieddi) 12,733-6. 

-, not known whether increasing in number (litddi) 13,062-4. 

-^ rates of interest (MaeMiehaeV) 12,242-6. 

Moneylending by landlords (Suhhcurayan) 15,046, (Narasimharaju) 16,342. 

-——, dishonest account-keeping (Suhharayan) 15,047-9. 

-, security (Suhbarayan) 16,056-9, 16,062-3. 

--^ shop account (Suhharayan) 16,057-8, (Beddi) 13,084-7. 

Mortgagee, non-terminable, no practice of (Na/rasimharaiu) (670), should 
be prohibited (Kollengode) (189). 

Panchayats should administer law as to (Paul) (226). 

Bainfall, insufiiciency of a cause of indebtedness (Barndas and Sivaswami) 
(673) 16,011-6. 

Hemedios for (B. MuAallar) (700). 

Repayment prevented by, failure of crops, high interest, insufficient 
income and lack of subsidiary industries (B, Mudaliar) (700); 
(Narasimharaju) (670). 

Restriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable (Narasimharaju) (670) 
15,815-7, but there should be restriction on cultivators who are borrow¬ 
ing from Government (12. Mudaliar) (700) 16,947, 

Sources of credit, taccavi, co-operative societies and moneylenders (J2. 
Mudaliar) (699). 

--j the usurer (Paul) (224). 

-the holding and the moneylender (Narasimharaju) 

(670). 

Statistics as to, none (Anstead) 9464-73. 

Sub-division of holdings, not the main cause of (Leach) 15,744-7. 
Taccavi, popular, amount of loans increasing (MacMichaei) (263), 12,044-7, 
11,802-11, 

-, rules as to (MacMichaei) 11,812-25. 

-, in dry areas (MacMichaei) 11,867-72. 

-- in famine (MacMichaei) 11,992-12,002, 12,044-53. 

—-^ rate of interest (MacMichaei) 12,241. 

-- extent of indebtedness (MacMichaei) (309), extent of taccavi 

(310-1). 

Usurious Loans Act (Paul) 11,526-8; (Suhharayan) 15,060-6. 

-^ has not been applied (Bedai) 13,088-89. 

---—-^ may cause hardship to cultivators unless land 

mortgage banks are started (Narasimharaju) 
(570). 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture ae an industry subsidiary to weaving (Hood and Mudaliyar) 
(607). 

Agricultural produce, preparation of for consumption (Kollengode) (190), 
(Suhharayam) (642). 

Basket-making (Suhharayan) (642L difficult (Sutherland) (403). 
Beekeeping, not much scope for (Suhharayan) (642). 

-, not likely to prove profitable on the plains but requires 

investigation (Sutherland) (402). 

’ Blanket-weaving in the Ceded Districts (Hood and Mudaliyar) (607). 
Carpentry (Sutherland) 18,516-20. 

Carting (Hood a^d Mudaliyar) (607), (Suhharayan) (642). 
Charka-spinning (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Coconut fibre, use of (Beddi) (360), 
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agricultural iNOUSTRIES*-c(med. 

Coconut oil factory, room for in Godavari District (Eeddi) (350). 

---^ Government help necessary {Ueddi) 12,767-8. 

--, started by Tata Company (Ueddi) 12,769-61. 

Coolie work (Mood and Mndaliyar) (607), (5. Mudaliar) (428). 

Cotton ginning factoriefi, cultivators obtain seasonal employment in 
(Subbarayaai) (542), (BazUuULah and Finto) (464). 

Demonstration end loans for beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, 
(fee. (8. Mudaliar) (428). 

Dairying (Ueddi) (360). 

Employment, cultivator, average, only works 120 days in the year; 

wastes rest of his time (Ueddi) (349-50). 

---, probably does not work more than 8 months 

a year (Sutherland) (402), (U, Mudaliar) 
(706). 

-, works 9 months in the year (Suhharayan) (542), 

(8* Mudaliar) (4^). 

-—--^ varies (Hood and Mudaliyar) (607). 

-^ sui)plied by Government and Local Doards on roads, 

tank repairs, &c. (U. Mudaliar) (706). 

Experiments (Paul) 11,493-7. 

Extension of, not possible in North Aroot (Leach) 16,761-2. 

Pish canning (BazUuULah aid Pinto) 1^20^7. 

Fruit growing on the Nilgiria (Bazl-uH^Loh and Pinto) (451), uncertain 
(Sutherland) (402), 13,578-83. 

-^ e.g., mango and banana, profitable (Suhharayan) (542). 

Fruit i>reserving institute at Coonoor, subsequently closed (BazUuULah 
and Pinto) (451), owing to lack of market 13,981, 
and (n>inmercxal experience 13,982-9. 

---, imports of jams and jellies, figures (Bazl-uULah and 

Pinto) 13,990-14,006 (469), 14,136-42. 

Government should encourage industries connected with the preparation 
of sugar, cotton seed used for felt, rice straw for paper 
(U. Mudaliar) (706), and industries connected with pre¬ 
paration of agricultural produce (Sutherland) (403). 

— -^ justified in spending public funds on popularising part- 

time occupations for agriculturists (Ueddi) 12,762-6. 

-should not take any steps to establish industries eulxsidiary 

to agriculture (Keith and Wood) (763). 

-^ should not interfere with private enterprise (Keith and 

Wood) 17,468-79. 

Groundnut, dct<erioration of, owing to bad method of decorticabjon 
(Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (463-4), 14,038-43. 

..., cost of machine (Bazl-uULah and Pinto) 14,091-2. 

— -^ machinery (BazUul-Lah and Pinto) 14,187-91. 

Hydro-electric projects, scepticism concerning (Amtead) 9822-31. 

Industrial Department should investigate (Suhharayan) (543). 
-^ experimental work should be confined to pre¬ 
liminary investigation (BazUuULah and Pinto) 
(463) 14,025-30. 

Industrial coucerns should move to rural areas (Ueddi) (350), (S, MudaUar) 
(420), should not (Suhharayan) (542), (Kollengode) (190). 

Lac (Bazimul^Lah and Pinto) 14,154. 

Machinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of agrical- 
tural produce (BazluULah and Pinto) (463), (S. Mudaliar) (429). 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, for private enterprise to start new 

industries (BazUul-Lah and 
Pinto) (453). 

--^ a dead letter (BazUid-^Lah and 

Pinto) 13,978i?» 

---^ long-term loams given (BazUul-Lah 

and Pinto) 14,012^23. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES-ronM. 

Madr^as State Aid to Industries Act, cooperative societv necessary 

(Bazl-nUI^h ana Pinto) 
13,979-80. 

----^ requires amendment (Bazl^ULah 

and Pinto) 14,024. 

---^ adnaiinistration of {Bazl^ULah and 

Pinto) 14,117-35, 14,168-70. 

---Carnatic Paper Mills (BazUuULah 

and Pinto) 14,172-5. 

Manufacturing agricultural and forest products (BazUiULah and Pinto) 
13,976-7, 

Market must be available (Pa^ol) (227-8), 11,529-39. 

—-^--^ lack of facilities (Kollengode) (190). 

Middle Schools could teach grass mat-making, weaving, ropemaking, 
baeketmaking, poultry (Sutherland) (402), 

None at present (Kollengode) 10,969-71. 

Oil pressing (Beddi) (350), (Sutherland) (403), (Suhharayam) (542). 
Panchayate should organise work by villagers for village improvement 
(B. Mudaliar) (706). 

Pisciculture (Suhoarayan) (642). 

-, not sufficient water in dry season (Sutherland) (403). 

Poultry (Keith and Wood) (761). 

-, considerable opportunity (Sutherland) (402). 

-, necessary to improve bre^s (Subharayan) (542). 

-^ not reared on extensive scale (Beddi) (350). 

Eice hulling highly developed (Bazl-uULah and Pinto) (454). 

Bice mills (BazUuULaih and Pinto) 14,158-60. 

Hoad repairs (Sutherland) (402). 

Hopes, baskets and mats (Bedai) (350, (B, Mudaliar) (706), (Sutherland) 
(403). 

Ryots, most, have subsidiary oocupations (MacMichael) (264), 12,120-3. 
Salen, industries in (Suhbamyan) 15,244-7. 

Sericulture in Mysore. 

-^ Ooonoor silk farm research institute (BazUvl-Lah tnul P'mio) 

(452). 

-, Government taking stejis to expand (Bazl-uULah and Pinto) 

(451) . 

--— Kollegal Taluk of CJoimbatore. in (Bazl-uULah and Pinto) 

(452) , 14,146-50. 

-^ microscope, use of (liazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (453), 14,010. 

-, mulberry lurigus disease at Coonoor (Bazl-uULah and Pinto) 

(452), experience of Mysore (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) 
14,007-9. 

-, pebrine disease (Bazl-uULah and Pinto) (462). 

-, peripatetic rearing party (BazUuUJAih and Pinto) (452). 

-, weaving parties (BazUul-Lah and Pinto) 14,151-3. 

-, rearing and reeling (BazUuUlAih and Pinto) 14,166-7. 

-Silk Superintendent (Bazl-ul-Lah and Pinto) (462), training 

14,164-6. 

-, volume of silk trade, figures {Bazl-uULah and Pinto) (470-1). 

-heat would be an obstacle (Sutherland) (402), 13,687-9. 

, not much scope for (Subharayan) (642)^ (Beddi) (360). 

Soap factory (BazUvhLnh and Pinto) 14,143-4. 

Spare-time occupations, a matter for Industries Department (Anstead) 
9,832-41, 10,211-17. 

Spinning, hand, should be encouraged by Government (Subharayan) (642) 
15,016-23, (Narasimharaju) 15,486-9. 

Staple crops, should be related to (Paul) (227), 

Study of rural industries necessary (Sutherland) (403). 

Subsidiary industries not extending (Anstead) 9821. 

Survev of cottage industries to be made (Bazl-^l-Lah and Pinto) (451 and 
454) 13,974, 14,176-9. 

Teaching childreik (Sutherland) 13,584-6, 13^96. 

Water, lack of supply of, chief obstacle to (H. Mudaliar) (706). 

Weaving taught in vocational middle school (Sutherlamd) 13,515, and 
spinning (Paul) (223), 11,636-9. 
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AGRICULTUflAL INDUSTfUES-^o^itd. 

Well-sinking in dry lands {8. Mvdaliar) (426). 

Wembley Exhibition, information collected for (Bazl-^Lah and Pirlio) 
14,096^. 

Women, lace-making {Sutherland) 13,509-14. 

Woollen twist-making as an instance (Paul) (228). 

AGRfCULTURAL LABOUR. (JSfee PADDISON.) 

Emigration, returned emigrants, of depressed classes liare improved 

standards {Sutherland) 13,487-93. 

—--^ usually landless people {Sutherland) 

13,677-8. 

-^ to Assam and Oeylon, doubtful conditions {Beddi) 12,837-9. 

- ^ to Oeylon and liWay States {Suhharayan) 15.003-7. 

-, emigrants return with improved standard of life, but have 

learned to drink arrack {Suhhamyan) 15,155-63. 

-^ Ijy ]qvv caste people, improving their economic position 

(Beddi) 12,8^-36. 

-^ indentured labour stopped {Beddi) 12,840-7, {MacMichael) 

11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46. 

Free allotment of land to landless labourers {Subbarayan) (543). 

Labour Oflioers should be transferred to proposed Development Depart¬ 
ment {Bamdas and Sivaswami) (678) 16,732-3. 

Machinery, labour-saving, will cause unemployment (Hood and Mudaliyar) 

(617). 

-^ introduction of, undesirable {Hood and 

Mudaliyar) (629). 

--^ distinguished from labour-improving machinery 

{Hood and Mudaliyar) 16,137-48. 

Salem, in, no shortage of labour {Subharwyan) (543). 

School children (Paul) 11,6424. 

Sufficient and well distributed (Anstead) (59) 9842-6. 

Wages (Beddi) 12,804-5, in kind and in money (S. Mudaliar) 13,734-6. 


AITCHISON, D. A. 0., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., I.V.S., Veterinary Adviser to 
the Government of Madras (382-400). 

Administration, Veteiiinarv: 

Central Advisory Committee should be established 13,263-9. 
Co-ordination, with Agricultural Department, no lack of (382), 13,270-2, 
13,357. 

Department is and should be independent of Agricultural Department 

(382) , 13,163-4. 

Local bodies, no veterinary dispensaries under control of (382), 
13,278-83. 

Supervision of sitaff necessary 13,138. 

Veterinary Adviser with the Government of India should be appointed 

(383) , 13,174-8. 


Animal Husbandry: 

Cattle-breeding might be placed under Veterinary Department 
13,166-62, 13,273-5, 13,317-8. 

---Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed 

13,188-90. 

-improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2 

Dry cows put out to graze 13,297-8. 

Horses of little importance 13,210, 33,323-4. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Veterinaj-y propaganda necessai-y 33,220-8, 13,330-3. 

Education : 

Madras Veterinary College, 4th year’s training should be given 

18,179-87, 13.299-301, 33,364-73. 

- —.—. .. qualifications ror admission 13,238-9, 

13,354-6. 

---small proportion of slffidents agriculturists 

13,240-2. 

---free education 13,243-6. 
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AITCHI80N, D. A. D., M.R.C.V.S., M.P.8., I.V.S.—contd. 

Kd tic ATI OK— contd, 

Madras Veterinary College, stipends 13,247-51. 

---private students 1^262-6. 

-expenditure 13,319-22. 

-students selected from language areas 

18,334-6. 

Scholarships, veterinary, for depressed classes 13,216-9. 

-, selection for 13,229-35. 

Kbsearch, Veterinary: 

Classihcation of diseases 13,349-53. 

Examples of work done 13.302-9. 

Facilities, further, desirable (383), 

Feeing 13,236-7. 

Indigenous medicines 13,313-4, 13,325-9. 

Muktesar, wrongly controlled (382). 

-—, Director should do administrative work only (882). 

-, staff should be free from routine work (383), 13,169-73. 

Veterinary : 

Abortion in cows 13,860. 

Cattle-breeding might be under Veterinary Department 18,156-62, 
13,273-5, 13,317-8. 

-Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed 

13,188-90. 

-;-improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2. 

Contagious diseases, not much opposition in dealing with now (883). 
Dispensaries, growing use of (382-3). 

-- number of cases 13,36^63. 

Grass, relation of to diseases 13,353. 

Hookworm common in dogs 13,310-2. 

Horses of little imiKirtance 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Indigenous medicines 13^313-4. 

-j might be of interest 13.325-9. 

-;-, books 33,337-41. 

Inoculation by serum alone method for rinderT>est, little opnodtion to 

(383). I , i. 

Inoculation serum-simultaneous, there would be opposition to compulsion 
(383), 13,201.6, 

Local lK>diee, no dispensaries under control of (382), 13,278-83. 

Local Government, support of Department, no complaint as to (382). 
IVladras Cattle Diseases Act, compulsory notification, segregation, dis¬ 
posal of carcases, compulsory inocula¬ 
tion by serum alone method (3^3). 

--^ cannot efficiently control movements of 

animals 18,193-200. 

-^ inoculation 13,201-6. 

-^ control of carcases not very thorough 

13,207-9. 

--, amende<l 13,289-93. 

Malpractices by officials 13,138-32, 13,162. 

Propaganda necessary 13,220-8, 13,3^3. 

Public health, connection with 13,211-2. 

Deports from villages 13,284-5. 

Hesearch, staff at Muktesar should be free from routine work (383), 
13,169-73. 

--^ feeding 13,236-7. 

-, examples of 13,302-9, 

-^ classification of diseases 13,349-53. 

-, further facilities for desirable (383). 

Retrenchment policy in view of loss of quarter of million cattle from 
disease 13,257-62. 

Salaries too low*13,139-42. 

Scholarships for depressed classes 13,216-9. 

- „ , . .— , . —..— - - ^ selection for 13,229-35. 

Scrapie disease in sheep 13,352. 
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V»TEB1NARY— COfitd, 

Serum, oocasioual shortage of owing to transport difficulties (3So), 
13,163-8, 13,296-6. a f v /, 

Staff 13,134-7. 

-, arailablo for local epidemics 13,286-8, 13,294. 

-, private practice and fees 13,342-5. 

Superior Provincial Service 13,374-6. 

Suipervision of staff necessary 13,138. 

Touring assistant surgeons, complaint by ryots as to absencje of (383). 
Touring dispensaries, full use being made of (383). 

-^ motor diapensaries not necessary, 13,346-8. 

Tuberculosis in cattle 13,213-5, 13,304-9. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY (see under ANSTEAD.) 

Artificial manure, production of, might help ryot to reduce number of 
cattle (2?. Mudalim) (705), 16,942. 

Bellary District, Government breeding station should be established m 
(E. Mudaliar) (705). 

Bulls, Kangayau (Svhharayan) 14,972-6, 15,213-5. 

-, working bulls OSuhharayan) 14,978-9. 

-, should be provided at weekly markets (Paul) (227). 

Castration (S, Mudaliar) (428). 

-, a good deal of ueed to be done by touring veterinary 

assietante (Leach) (590). 

Cattle, useless, every village overstocked with (Leach) (589). 
Cattle-breeding (Suhbaniydn) (541-2). 

-j herd of the Pattagar of Palayakottai, very remunerative, 

discouraging influence of the Estates Land Act 

.Subharayan) 14,899-904. 

-^ Kangayam and Ayrshire bulls, Sindhi cattle, dairying 

(ISuhbarayan) 15,138-54. 

—-, might be placed under Veterinary Department (Aitchisan) 

13,155-62, 13,273-6, 13,317-8. 

., Cattle Improvement Officer should be appointed (Aitchi- 

s(m) 13,188-90. 

--j improvement of milch cow and draught ox 13,191-2 

(Kollengode) 10,987-96. 

<Vnsus of cattle carelessly done, of as legal evidence has caused 

nnmonsc mischief (Eeddi) (351), 12,762-4. 

Common grazing, causes promiscuous propagation (Leach) (589). 

.., panchayats might control (Leach) (589), 15,68'^-92. 

- - —.—, should be graciually abolished (Leach) (589-90). 

- --, commo^^astures arc inadequate (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Cow, care of (Suhharayari) 14,976-7. 

—dry cows put out to graze (Aitchison) 13,297-8. 

Dairying, great scope for (Suhharayan) (541). 

-, milch bullalo should be improved (/?. Mudaliai) (705). 

-, doubtful w'bethor cow can take place of milch buffalo (It 

Mudaliar) 16,810. 

-- could be improved at Cantamanayakanur (S, Mudaliar) (428). 

--—^ loans for should be granted by Government (8. Mudaliai) (428). 

Deterioration of cattle caused by promiscuous breeding and in.sufficient 
pasture land (JL Mudaliar) (705). 

Destruction of useless cattle necessary (Suhharayan) (542) 15,087-90. 

Draught animals, ryot does not appreciate importance of improvement of 
(Leach) 15,600. 

Fodder, crops (8. Mudaliar) 13,866-7. 

-, times of shortage, in Madura (8. Mudediar) (428); in Salem (8uh- 

harayan) (542), (It Mudaliar) (705). 

-- scarcity, eystem to deal W'ith, necessary (Suhhurayan) (541). 

-^ in Salem in July, August, September, October, longer 

shortage during last three years (Suhharayan) (542). 

--dry (Suhbarayau) 15,216-9. 
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Fodd«r, methods of improving supply of (B. Mudaliar) (705), 

-, fodder and green manure crops, concessions as to water charges 

(MacMichael) 11,874, 12,040.3. 

Grazing in forests {Tirem<m} 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80^ 
11 24^. 

-, sheep {Tireinan) 11,001-^. 

-, goats (Tireman) 11,126-7. 

-^ silage (Tireman) 11J 82-3. 

Horses of little importance (Aitchuon) 13,210, 13,323-4. 

Oilcake as cattle food {8» Mudaliar) 13,874-6. 

Pancdiayat, control of forest grazing grounds (Leach) 15,603-4. 

Plough, improved, cannot be used because of smallness of draught 
animals (Subbarayan) 14,967-71. 

Silo should be adopted (Paul) (227). 

Touring of veterinary assistants has been abolished (Leach) (590) 15,619-22. 

ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, M.A., Director of Agriculture, Madras (32-150). 
Administkahon .* 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, does not exist 9548-52. 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (62). 

Director and Deputy Directors of Agriculture, dnti^ of 9405-9. 
-administrative duties pre¬ 
vent touring 10,693-602. 

Irrigation and agriculture not in touch 9538-48. 

Pancha,yat8 9396-9403. 

Provincial Agricultural Service, Superior, recruitment for 10,703-6, 
10,715. 

Railways, no complaint concerning 9480-9. 

Records kept in library, record office unnecessary 9291-6. 

Research and education sliould be as.s(K*iated (63). 

-^ veterinary, should be both central and proviiunal 9668-9. 

■Revenue and Agricultural Departments, degre»e of co-o]>erafcion between 
10,469-81, 10,603-7. 

Roads unsatisfactory 9490-9, 10,287-303. 

Settlement 9981-3. 

Staff (63). 

Taluk consists of 50 to 200 villages 9444-6. 

Aobicultxjhal Indbbtednkss : 

Caused by false standards of life, drink (40), 9476-9. 

-, education 9474-8. 

Extent of (40). 

Land mortgage banks the remedy (40), 9528-30. 

Statistics a.s to, none 9464-73. 

Agricultural Industries: 

Hydro-electric projects, scepticism concerning 9822-31. 

Spare-time occupations, a matter for Industries Department 9832-41,. 
10,211-17. 

Subsidiary industries not extending 9821. 

Aorjcultural Labour: 

Sufficient and well distributed (59), 9842-6. 

Animal Husbandut: 

Cattle, crossbreds, prejudic>e against (49). 

-, but first cross satisfactory 9714-22, 10,087-91, 10,322-38. 

-, improvement of 10,306-8. 

-, implements limited by strength of (48). 

-, number of 10,308-11. 

-, breeds and breeding, Brahmini bulls deteriorating (60). 

---— bulls, premium, not enough 9702-8, 

10,180-4. 

-^ castration, bloodless, should be developed! 

(^), but compulsion inadvisable 
10,186-7. 
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Akxhal HtrsBANX>BT— contd . 

Cattle, breeds and breeding, CJommittee should be appointed in each 

village to control (dO), 9723-4. 

--—, cows, ryot should be taught to take 

greater care of (61). 

--- ^ purpose 971^22. 

-^ Government grant for maintenance of 

bulls should be increased (51). 

-^ Kangayam 10,310-20. 

-^ profitable (52). 

-, Ongoles, 9709-13, 10,311-20. 

------- —export of, prohibition of versus 

control of 9805-20. 

-^ Viceroy and Glov'ernors oould stimulate 

interest 9700-1. 

-, Feeding, fodder, insu^Biciency of, owing to competition of com¬ 
mercial crops and water-shortage (51 and 52). 

-^ forests should be used for fodder famine reserves 

9851-61. 

-^ grazing lands should be free from taxation (52), 

9792-9804. 

----^ becoming cultivated 10,078-81. 

-- --^ panchayats should limit stock on 

grazing land and encourage silage 
making (50). 

----^ common, should be controlled to pre¬ 
vent excessive grazing and pro- 
mificiioiifi breeding (51). 

— -- -, enclosures would improve cattle 9713, 9801-4. 

--—^ prickly pear should be used as famine fodder 9862-3. 

-- . should be given 10,416-22. 

--^ silage, importance of 9725-56. 

...j inferior to green fodder 9785-91. 

-values of foodstuffs should be studied (51), in colla¬ 
boration with Bangalore 9780-3. 

Dairying, Adulteration, pedigree herds, milk recording, District Board 
bulls (49), 10,076-7. 

-co-operative societies should run dairies (49), and purchase 

bulls (50). 

-, milkmen’s societies should be formed (51). 

-, Madras City, neighbouring forests should be reserverl for 

grazing dry cows (51). 

-, not profitable (49), 9675-84. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Livestock 9670-4, 

Goats require control 9688-92, 10,149. 

Pigs not important 9693-9. 

Poli<;y, definite, being successfully pursued (49). 

Sheep not promising 9685-7, 

Veterinary, hospitals should be extended (50). 

-, inoculation against rinderpest should be advertised (50). 


Attiuotino Capital : 

Agriculture not the most profitable means of using capital (58), 9950-8, 
Development retarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and 
lack of strenuousness of ryots (59). 


€o-opbbati6n : 
Adulteration 


should bo prevented by societies selling standard qualities 


(63)* 

Agricultural associations dead 9936-6, 10,064. 
Better-farming societies, none 10,111-18 
Better-living societies 9391-6, 

College society 10,140. 
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ANSTEAO, RUDOLPH, 

Co-OPBBATION— contd. 

Consolidation of holdings should be undertaken 10,488. 

Demonstration (HQ), 10>062. 

Dairying should be undertaken (49). 

Forest panchayats should develop into co-operative societies (62). 
Implements, distribution of, should be undertaken (49). 

Irrigation, minor schemes 10,480-91. 

Land mortgage banks should be established (40), 9528-30, 10,227-9, 
Milkmen^s societies (61), 9760-76. 

Pessimism concerning 9627, 9933-40. 

Sale societies (66 & 58). 

-;—, demonstrators have not time to assist 10,616-6. 

Seed distribution should be undertaken (44), 9623-31. 

Taocavi 9619-22. 

laluka development associations unsound 9927-84, 10,062, 10,170-8. 

Chops and Crop Puotection : 

Cotton, Cambodia, grown too extensively (46). 

-, ginning and pressing factories, control of (47). 

-, control of weighing ineffective (47). 

-, measures for improvement of crops partly effective (47). 

-, protective measures ineffective (4^47). 

-, South Indian^ poor quality 10,431-4. 

Fodder crops, several new varieties recently introduced (44). 

Food crops displaced by money crops (45), 9637-61, 10,126-31, 10,369-63 
Fruit cultup should he developed (44), 9012-22. 

(Iroen-dressing crops successfully introduced (44). 

Groundnut grown too extensively (45), 9637-40. 

Improvement of, lines of research (43-44). 

Madras Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act, 1919 (45-47), should be 
more rigorous 9632-36, 10,073, 10,188. 

Mahali disease of Areca palms prevented by Bordeaux mixture (40). 

N'ew crops, little scope for (44). 

Onions 10.635-9. 

Potatoes 10,121-2, 10,639-43 

Recognisable character of improved strains desirable (44). 

Rice seed 10.092-7, 10,347-50. 

Seed distribution diffi(;ijlt, should be done by co-operative societies (44), 
9623-31, 10,132-5, 10,424-30, 10,651-3. 

Sugarcane, varieties 10,339-46. 

Tapioca 10,499-5(X). 

Varieties, approved, cultivation of, by ryots not insisted on 10,709-10. 
Vegetables on garden land should be developed (44). 

Water Toquirements of crops 9506-73. 

Wild animals, damage by, negligible (45). 

Cultivation : 

Alkaline problem not serious 9561-3, 

Dry cultivation on superior land, standard of, better than on wet lands 

( 60 ). 

Education, English, has led to disintegration of joint family life in 
higher castes, extravagance, larger families, sub-division of holdings 
and poverty (59), 9304. 

Famine areas require more attention 9420-40. 

Holdings, large and small, adopt the same system 10,065-7, 10,114-20. 
Improvement, extent of, satisfactory 10,200-10, 10,304-5. 

-, retarded by conservatism, ignorance, indebtedness and 

lack of strenuousness of ryots (69), lack of capital 
9953-8. 

Landlords do not co-operate 10,055-8, 10,608-14. 

Meteorological ^tervice of no assistance 9500-03. 

Unit of, yoke of oxen 10,136, 10,141-5. 

Demonstiiation ANT) Pbopaoanba : 

Agricultural Department, cost of (Anstead) 10,393-9. 

Central body not required for 10,658-64. 

Cinematograph, use of, presents great difficulties (39). 
-- but promising 9460-7, 9757-9. 
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AN8TEAD, RUDOUPH, M.A.-~cont(2. 

DEKOKSTRAnON AND PROPAGANDA— COntd, 

Oo*operativo societies (39), 9461-3, 10,062. 

Concentration of, preferable 10,110-B. 

Cultivators* own plots, deinoustratiou on 0410-4, 9447-9. 

Demonstration areas, an encouraging experiment (39). 

---plots, suceessfnl (^). 

Demonstrators, not sufficient in number (38-9), 9992-6, 10,169-73. 
-j Telugu speaking 10,230-46. 

--, students who fail in Middle schools not good enough for 

10,261-3. 

-j duties and qualifications of 10,264-60. 

-- travelling 10,701-2. 

Deputy Directors, duties of M06-9, 10,600-2. 

Dry cultivation 9416-9. 

Fairs used for demonstration (39). 

Increased output of a new meihc^ must be 16 to 20 per cent, to attract 
cultivators 9468-60. 

Irrigated areas, concentrated on 9288-9. 

Methods of, successful 10,059-60. 

Rice transplantation 10,347-60. 

Ryots willing to accept advice (39), 9951-2. 

Shows, agricultural, of limited value 10,708. 

Touring by Director of Agriculture 10,693-9. 

Education : 

Adult, not hopeful 9941-9. 

After-careers of students 9375-6, 10,276-8, 10,384-92, 10,586-92, 10,617-23 
Andhra University, agricultural college under, should not be started 
10,243-50. 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture (37). 

Coimbatore Agricultural College (36), (62-d3), 10,101-9. 

-student (322). 

-10,283-6. 

-- convenient situation 10,560-7, 

Commercial experience 10,693-700. 

Compulsion inadvisable ^89, 10,011-4, 10,188-90, 10,481-4. 

Co-operation, depends upon 9940. 

Engineering 10,381-3. 

English education, bad effect of on higher castes (59), 9304. 

Female, importance of 9990-1. 

(iorernment service, the sole object of agricultural students (35), 
9366-76, 10,032-6. 

-^ Co-operative Department 10,274-5. 

Indebtedness, caused by 9474-8. 

Linguistic distribution of students 10,235-49. 

Madras agricultural education a failure (35), 10,160. 

Madras University 10,666-78. 

Marketing, improvement of condition of, depends on education of ryot 

( 66 ). 

MMdle schools 10,041-51. 

Mission schools 10,272-3. 

Nature study should be taught in schools (35-36), 9377-87. 10 052-4 
10,400-1. » . . 

Pusa cannot completely train research workers (34), 93fVt 
Research and education should be associated (63). 

Scholanships 10,677-8. 

Schools, primary and high, should not teach agriculture (36-6) 

Science, rudiments of, should be taught in schools 9^9. 

Technical agricultural schools should be established for bovs after 
leaving ordinary schools (36), 10,162-8. ^ ^ 

Teachers in elementary schools should be recruited from students of 
agricultural middle schools 10,261-70. 

Unpopularity of agriculture among educated persons (37), 9390. 
Vernactilar agricultural training 9373-4, 9»38B, 10,167-B. 
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FE!BTILIS£.BS : 

Adulteration, very small (43). 

Activated sludge plant necessary 9587-92. 

Available to ryote 10,533-4. 

Benefits of, figures (147-160). 

Oowdung ae fuel, evil effects exaggerated, cannot be stopped (43). 

-, the best manure 10,624-9. 

Export of, extent of (41 and 42). 

-, should be prohibited 9593-9601, 10,023-6, 10,449. 

-, figures (146). 

Hutchinson’s work on phosphates (33), 10,646-50. 

Phosphate deficiency 10,018-22. 

Ploughing and nitrogen fixation 10,435-48. 

Prices of crops, limiting factor in use of manures 9603-7. 

Prices of manures too high (41 and 43), 9693-9604. 

-, railway freights an item 10,069-72. 

Besearch neco'sary (43), 9608. 

Salt, denatured, not recommended 10,412-6. 

Sheep penning, 10,027. 

Synthetic farmyard manures (43), 10,026-8. 

Fiwanoe : 

Agricultural Department, cost of 10,393-9. 

Land mortgage banks snould be established under Government (40), 
9528-30. 

Ijocal Government should finance propaganda 10,172-4. 

Ornaments for women, a source of cr^it 9513-7, 10,086. 

Post office savings bank should encourage thrift 9504-8. 

Savings certificates, importance of 9611-8. 

Fobjdsts : 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important 9579-84. 

Fodder famine reserves, should be usocl for 9851-01, 10,408-11. 

Madras City, neighbouring forests should be reserved for grazing drj 
cows (51). 

Panchayats should control forests, but are weak (52), 10,085. 

Proximity to forest areas not annoying to cultivators 10,407-8. 

Touch adec|uate lietween Forest and Agricultural Dopartmentfi, dcvsir- 
able to attach Forest Officers for short periods to Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment 9847-60. 

Fragmentation of Holdings: 

Consolidation, compulsory, not advisable 10,485-8. 

Statistics, not collected 9531-6. 

Holdings : 

Average size about 6 acres 10,068, 10,141-6, 10,485-6. 

Tenancy cultivation, an obstacle 10,146-8. 

Unit of cultivation, a yoke of oxen 10,136, 10,141-5. 

Ihplibments ; 

CJo-operabive societies should undertake distribution (48). 

Factors limiting use of, price and cattle (48). 

Improvement of existing machinery preferable to introduction of new 
machinery (48), 9652-61. 

Manufacturers,^ small 10,684. 

Ploughs, improved, 6,000 in use, mass production 10,136-9. 

Progress in introducing fairly good (48). 

Besearch Engineer required (48), 10,^3. 
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IBEIOATKW : 

Agricultural and Irrigation Departments, no touch between 953^8. 
—-j disagree as to water require¬ 

ments of sugarcane 9566-73. 

Famine protection 10,352-7, 10,364-6. 

H^ro-electric schemes 10,366-71. 

Minor works require more attention (41), 9663-9, 9564-6. 

-, entrusting to co-operative societies 10,489-91. 

Perennial rivers 10,668-9. 
iSchemee 9537. 

Value of land affected by 10,663-7. 

Volumetric basis of charge ideal but difficult 9674-6. 

Water requirements of crops 10,646-61. 

Wells 10,513-25. 

Wells, waterlifte, &c., handed over to Industrial Department 10,098-100, 
10,679-82. 

Markbtino : 

Adulteration, very common (52), 

-, co-operative societies should sell standard qualities (63). 

Advances on value of crop before harvesting (67). 

Barter (57), 

Commission rates (57), 9923. 

Ob-operative credit would strengthen position of ryot, co-operative sale 
societies not likely to succeed at present (66), but in future should 
improve quality of exported goods by grading (68). 

Cbtton, ryots at a disadvantage in sellang (55-6), 

Dues (56), 9880-9. 

Education, the means of improvement of (66). 

Export, multiplicity of iutermediaxies (56), fairer to cultivator than 
internal marxet fe73-6. 

Facilities, unsatisfactory ^55). 

—--, special officer should be appointed 9870-2. 

Groundnuts, largely exported (66). 

-, decortication of 9897-9904. 

Information as to market prices', &c., would be of little value to culti¬ 
vators under present conditions (68). 

Legislation needed for control of markets (54), 

Licensing of middlemen, oublic opinion not ripe for 9893-4, 9913-7. 
Middlemen and moneylenaers largely control (66 and 56), 9876-9, no free 
samples 10,707. 

Milkmen’s co-operative societies (51), 9760-76. 

Bailways, no complaint 9480-9. 

Roads unsatisfactory 9490-9, 10,287-10^303. 

Storage facilities for grain very practical 9918-22, 10,423. 

Sugarcane, bad conditions (66), 9905-17. 

Tirrupur Cotton Market, history of (631, 9664-9, 

Transi^rt system must be improved (64-5). 

Weighing, control of in ginning factories, ineffective (47), 

Weights and measures, standardisation of, a crying iie^ (58), 9895-6. 

RfigKAECH: 

Agricultural engineering (34). 

Bangalore Animal Nutrition Station should work on fundamental 
problems 9780-3. 

Board of Agriculture, very useful 9997-9. 

Central Advisory Board desirable, analogous to Indian Central Cbtton 

Committee ^3), 

-^ to be financed by an export cess 10,000-2, 

10,467-68, ^ 

-- to suggest and correlate Provincial research, 

but agriculture would remain provin¬ 
cialised 9318-39, 10,646-10. 
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ANSTEAD, RUDOLPH, 

Bbseaboh — contd, 

Ookabatore Sugarcane Station, ver;^ good work of 10.004-10. 

-varieties unsuitable for Southern India 

10,339-46. 

-^ Agricultural College (62-3). 

Crops and crop protection (43-4), 10,569-77. 

Economic surveys of villages necessary 10,1904. 

Economist, Agricultural, required 9441-3, 10,083. 

Education and research should be associated (63), 9304-8. 

European oflScers required to train Indians (34). 

Erpenmental farms 10,668-72. 

Fertilisers (43), 

Fodder crops, no research as to 10,082-4. 

Foodstuffs, value for cattle, should be studied (61). 

-Province should be in touch with Bangalore 

9780-3. 

Goats, no economic enquiry as to 10,149. 

Graduate and post-graduate training 9351-66. 

Hutcliinson’s work on phosphates not followed up (^). 10,646-50. 

Indian research workers should be trained in En^and (34), 9342-60, 
10,150-8, 10,464-8, 10,6a‘)-12, 10.629-36, 10,686-9. 

Inter-Provincial meetings should bo held (33), 9340-1. 

Nutrition value of crops 9609-11. 

Policy, Provincial, statement of (36). 

Provincial, must be largely (32). 

Publicity officer should be attached to Central Research Committee (33). 
Pusa, should concern itself mainly with fundamental research, leaving 
local application to Province® (32). 

-, is very useful within limits, dimculty as to travelling expenses, 

enjoys very high prestige but cannot completely train research 
worker^ 9297-9303. 

Rewards for, not advisable 10,712. 

Soils, more should be done 9577-B, 10,078-81, 10,492-8. 

-, analyses made for private persons 10,.579-86. 

Special problems requiring intensive study, in Madras, oilseeds and 
pulses, fodder crops, soil physics (34 and 35). 

Subsidiary agricultural industries, no research as to 9832. 

Sugarcane, water requirements of 9666-72. 

-, varieties 10,339-46. 

Workers in, are rare 10,160-1. 

Soils : 

Analyses of, for private perMins 10,579-85. 

Cropping, effect of 10,52&-32. 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important 9579-86. 

Phosphate, deficiency 10,018-22. 

Research, more should be done 9677-8. 

Survey 10,015-22, 10,63744. 

Waterlogging not serious 9560-3, 10,601-2. 

Statistics : 

Accounts, farm 10,464-6. 

After careers of students 9375-6. 

Agricultural indebtedness, no statistics as to 9464-73. 

Crop-cutting experiments, necessary (61). 

--, carried out by Revenue Department 10,460-3. 

Figures of areas under crops fairly accurate, except in permanently 
settled tracts and mixed crops (60). 

Fragmentation of holdings, not collected on 9631-6. 

Provincial departments of statistics should be,established (61), 9986-8. 
Railway returns as to crops dbould be restored (60), 9984-5. 

Statistical section at Madrae requires more staff (61). 

Vktbetnaky : 

Touch with Provincial Agricultural Department very close 9662-7. 
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WeLFAEB of HUBAli POPUriATION : 

Advance should be general 10,713-4. 

Broadcasting, importance of 9509-10. 

Cultivators* position improving 9777-9, 10,195-212 
Drink causes indebtedness 947(5-9. 

Hookworm 9963-5. 

Housing 9966-80. 

Organisation of eduejated persons for social work (37). 
Panchayate should be strengthened (37), 9396-403. 
Pessimism as to outlook for poor people 10,130-1. 
Fopulaiion not increasing 10,218-27. 
post Office savings bank could encourage thrift 9504-8. 
Savings certificates, importance of 9511-8. 

Water supply good 9959-66. 


ATTRACTING CAPITAL. 

Agriculture, does not pay {S. Mtidaliar) (429), (It, Mudaliar) (706), but 
rent-collecting pays (i?. Mudaliar) 16,816-8. 

-, yield (8, Mudaliar) 13,845-50, 13,948-54, has decreased (S. 

Mudaliar) 13,702-14, but value of land has increased 
09. Mudaliar) 13,764-6. 

— - , not the most profitable means of using capital (Anstead) (58), 

9950-8. 

--^ must be made more i^rofitable (Suhharayan) (544), 14,988-98. 

Capital, IK) lack oi, ior acquiring agricultural land but not for improve¬ 
ment, land regarded as a safe but not paying investment {Leach) (591), 
15,662-5, {Sivan) (106), (E. Mudaliar) (706). 

Demonstration of improved methods to show that agriculture will pay 
(<S'. Mudaliar) (429). 

Improvement of land, hindrances to, Estates Land Act, fragmentation of 

holdings, lack of credit facilities, 
lack of education (Subharayan) 
(545). 

- ---^ banks will not give loans merely on 

land mortgage {Subharayan) 
14,922-6. 

.. ~ -, Estates Land Act, 1908 (Subharayan) 

14,903-4, 14.983-8, 15,081-4, i)ro- 
visions of (Subharayan) 15,100-11, 
permits increase of rent in respect 
of sinking of w^elis (Subharayan) 
15,273-7• 

- ---^ factors tending to discourage (Sivan) (166-7). 

- — —.., factors discouraging are persona] (Leach) (591-2). 

----^ want of funds and appre¬ 
hension of taxation of 
improvements (S, 
Mudahar) (429), (An- 
stead) (59). 

Land banks should be established (Eeddi) 13,080-2. 

Landowners not interested in cultivation and improvement of land (li. 
Mudalicur) (707). 

Liquid capital available for investment (liamdas and, Sivaswami) 16,576-89. 
Non-cultivating landowners and tenants increasing (E, Mudaliar) (707h 
17,087-100. 

Price of and profit from land (Leach) 15,702-8, (Subharayan) 15,206-11. 
Rent, assessment and water rate (S. Mudaliar) 13,766^3, 13,845-59. 
Settlement Reports in Mlary District misleading as to profitableness of 
agriculture (B. Mudaliar) (707). • 

Su^to^es^^muHi^icity of, handicap to improvement (Kollengode) (190), 

Value of land*in Tiruckengodo (Suhhourayan) 15,24H.9. 
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CHAMPION, HERBERT, M.A,, Principal, Teachers College, baidapet. 
Madras. ^ * 

Administjution : 

Education; Advisory Board of Burai and Agricultural Education should 
be appointed (751), 

Records of experiments 17,311-23. 

Education : 

Adult, by secondary school teachers on a co-operative basis 17,310. 
Advisory Board of Rural and Agricultural Education ^ould be 
appointed (751). 

Agricultural schools should be opened after scheme for teaching 
^nc^ture in general schools has been in operation for two years 

Agriculture, science, practice and business, should be taught in schools 
(749), 17,338-60, 17,37S.82. 

Bias, agricultural, in high schools, should consist of chemistry, botany, 
elementary physics and manual training (760). 

Carpentry, teaching of in schools 17,328-37. 

Female 17,307-9. 

General education, increase of efficiency of, would not result in increase 
in agricultural efficiency (748-9). 

Land, education leading away from (748), 17,283-^ 17,368-77. 

-, influence of ocouomic considerations 17,393-409. 

Literacy, the first objective 17j289. 

Moral teaching in schools 17,327-8. 

Nature study, does not interest educated Indian (748), 

-. should be taught in schools (749), 17,290-6. 

Quality of education, in secondary schools is deteriorating (748). 

-^ in elementary schools should be improved belore 

increasing number of elementary schools (750-1). 
Records of experiments 17,311-23. 

Rural economics, teaching of 17,383-9. 

School gardening in elementary schools (749). 

Secondary schools, admission to should be on selective basis (751), 
17,351-8. 

Sympathy necessary from authorities and public (751). 

Teachers, from rural areas not preferable 17,303-6. 

-, in primary schools 17,359-67, 17,390-2. 

Text books, agricultural, in schools unnecessary 17,346-60. 
Unemployment of educated persons 17,301-2. 

Unfit pupils should be excluded from secondary schools (750). 

Vocational training in agriculture should be given after completing 
general education (749-60). 

-vernacular middle schools inadvisable 17,297-300. 

BAZL-UULAH, KHAN BAHADUR M., SAHIB BAHADUR, C.I.E., O.B.E., 

Director of Industries, Madras, and PINTO, L. S., Industrial Engineer, 
Madras. 

Aoi«cultural Industbibs : 

Cotton ginners, considerable number of (464). 

Fish canining 14,205-7. 

Fruit-growing on the Nilgiris (451). 

Fruit-preserving institute at Coonoor, subsequently closed (451), owing 
to lack of market 13,981, and commercial ex^rience 
13,982-9. 

-imports of jams and jellies, figures 13,990-14,006, (469), 

14,136-42. 

Groundnuts, importance of (463). 

-, deterioration of owing to bad method of decortication 

(453^4), 14,038-43. 

-, cost of machine Rs. 300 14,001-2. 

-machinery 14,187-91. 

Industries, Department of, scope of experimental work confined to 
preliminary investigation (463), 14,026-w. 
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BAZL«Ut<^LAH, M., and PINTO. L. S.-^eontd. 

AOftXOtTLTURAX* iNDUBTRiaS — COntd. 


Lao 14.154. 

M.achinery, experiment to evolve improved, for preparation of agricul¬ 
tural produce {[453). 

Madras State Aid to Industries Act, for private enterprise to start 

new industries (453). 

-^ a dead letter 13,978. 

-^ co-operative organisation, inter¬ 
position of, necessary 13,979- 


-^ long-term loans given 14,012-23. 

- ^ requires amendment 14,024. 

-^ administration of 14,117-35, 

14,168^70. 

-^ Carnatic Paper Mills 14,172-5. 

Manufacturing figriculbural and forest products 13,975-7. 

Rice-hulling highly developed (464). 

Rice mills 14 J5^60. 

Sericulture, uoonoor silk farm research institute (452). 

-, Oovernment taking steps to expand (451). 

-- Kollegal Taluk of Coimbatore, in (452), 14,145-50. 

^-^ microscope, use of (459). 

—., mulberry fungus disease at Ooonoor (452), experience of 

Mysore 14,007-9, 

-, pebrine disease (462). 

-^ peripatetic rearing party (452). 

-^ weaving parties 14,151-3. 

-— ^ rearing sfnd reeling 14,160-7. 

--, Silk Superintendent (452), 

-, training 14,164-5. 

-, volume of silk trade, figures (470-1). 

Soap fac'tory 14,143-4. 

Survey of cottage industries to be made (451 and 454), 13,974, 14,176-9. 
Wembley Exhibition, information collected for 14,09i^. 


CO-OPRBATION : 

Boring of wells, concession lates to societies 14,199-201. 

Ihplbmbnts : 

Industrial Engineer investigates 14,180-4. 

Manufacturers of, indigenous, none 14,185-6. 

iiuuGATiON, Well: 

Boring (449-460), 14,068-73, 14,087-90. 

-, applications for 14,099-109. 

- , Department transferred from Agriculture to Industries in 1920 

14,16.1-2. 

-, about 60 per cent, successful 14,192-201. 

-, applications from oo-operative societies 14,199-201. 

Deepening of wells 13,966-7. 

Drinking water, boring for, not dealt with by Industrial Department 
^ 14,202-4, 

Ere<ition of machinery and plant (448). 

Extension of necessary (446). 

Fees, rules as to levying (450), 

-, should be reduced 13,963-6, 14,108-10, 14,197-201. 

-, grants-m-aid 14,111-6. 

History of (446-7). 

Industrial Department, responsibilities of, do not extend beyond power- 
lifting of water 13,968-72. 

Information and advice (448). • 

Loans for (44*6), 13,968-63. 

Loans under Agriculturists Loans Act (448-9). 

Methods of extension (446), 14,067-64. 
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BAZL-UL-LAH, M., and PINTO, L. S^ontd. 

Ikbigation, Well — co7itd» 

Picottn 14,093-5. 

Poverty of ryot, tli© obstacle (446). 

-, smallness of holding 14,155-7. 

Pumping sets (460), 14,074-82. 

Staff and organisation (447). 

Subsoil water table sinking (13,966). 

System of compounding fees (448). 

Torpedoing (450), 14,065-7. 

Windmill not practicable 14,044-56. 

-, tests of Agricultural Engineering Department at Oxford 

14,083-6. 

COMMUNICATIONS. (See under ADMINISTRATION.) 

CO-OPERATION. (See HOOD & MUDALIYAR and RAMDAS A 
SIVASWAMI.) 

Administration of agricultural co-operative societies satisfactory (lleddi) 
13,038. 

Adulteration should be prevented by societies selling standard qualities 
(Aristead) (oil). 

Agricultural associations dead (Anstead) 993o-6, 10,064. 

Agricultural labourers’ societies required (Sutherland) (4<.i3). 
Better-farming societies, none (Anstead) 10,111-13. 

Better-living societies (Anstead) 9391-5. 

Boring of veils, concession rates to societies (Bazl-uULah avd Pinto) 
14,199-201. t 

Caste difficulties (Paul) 11,548-50. 

Cattle insurance and silo societies, necessity for (Paul) (228). 

College Society (Anstead) 10,140. 

Consolidation of holdings should be undertaken (Anstedii) 10,488. 

---^ necessary spirit for, has not been produced by 

co-operative societies (Sutherland) 13,(348. 

--—-, co-operative farming necessary to prevent sub¬ 
division of holdings (Subharayan) (540), 
14,912-5. 

Co-operative movement {Paul) 11,463-72. 

Credit Societies, propaganda necessary to teach cultivator the advantage-; 
of (Suhbaraywn) (643). 

-^ being worked well, but require too much suporvusion 

(Subharayan) (54.3), 14,909-11. 

-^ lack of confidence in (Subharayan) 14,905-8, 15,011-4, 

15,074-7. 

--^ should do purchase and welfare work (Sutherland) (403). 

-, mixed castes, controlled by caste people to exploit outcastes 

(Sutherland) (403). 

-^ unsatisfactory (Sutherland) 13,461-73. 

--^ require control (Narasimharaju) 15,311-4. 

-^ have given immense relief to ryots (Itcddi) (346). 

-^ touch about 8 per cent, of rural population (MacMichael) 

12,155-8, (Kollengode) 10,921-2. 

Dairying should be undertaken (Anstead) (49). 

Demonstration (Anstead) (39), 10,062. 

Depressed classes in societies (Paadison) 12,688-9. 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should bo undertaken 
(if. Mudaliar) (699). 

Distributive and productive societies, Government should try to develop 

(Subharayan) (543). 

--^ dimcult to manage (Subharayan) 

^ 15,260-6. 

Economics, village, no attempt made to teach (Sutherland) 13,645-7. 
Education by societies (Subharayan) 15,067-73. 

Facile credit, danger of (Paxd)^ 11,399. 
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CO-OPERATION--conM. 

Facilities for o<M^ratioi 2 should be given by Government (S, Mudaliar) 

——-, audit and education {8. Mudaliar) 13,760-5. 

Financing village sites for depressed classes (Sutherland) 13,474. 

Forest panchayats should develop into co-operative societies (Anstead) (52) 
Government help too much relied on (Suhhara/yan) (543). 

Housing, provision of (Paddison) 12,397-407. 

Implements, distribution of, should be undertaken (Anstead) (49). 
Irrigation, minor schemes (Anstead) 10,489-91. 

-, societies for paying on volumetric basis (MacMichael) (269). 

-, panchayats for (MacMichael) (269). 

Labourers (Paddison) (314 and 318), 12,3^6, 12,450-1, 12,463-73. 

Lalgudi Cooperative Agricultural Society’s farm (Sivan) (164-6), 10,777-82. 
Land mortgage banks should be established (Anstead) (40), 9528-30, 10,227- 
10,229, 

Legislation to compel minorities to oo-operate in joint schemes (8. Mudaliar) 
(429), unnecessary (Subharayan) (544). 

Milkmen’s societies (Anstead) (57), 9760-76. 

Movement requires overhauling (P. Mudaliar) 16,781-3, 16,912-9. 
Non-credit societies (Paml) (228), 11,472. 

Punchayats, compar^ii with co-operative societies (Pond) 11,555-66, 

-, village self-government by, would probably not succeed 

(Sutherlai^ 13,475-8. 

Pessimism concerning (Anstead) 9627, 9933-40. 

Sale societies (Anstead) (56 and 58). 

-^ demonstrators have not time to assist (Anstead) 10,615-6. 

-, no societies for sale of produce or stock (Suhhcerayan) (543). 

Seed distribution should be undertaken (A7istead) (44), 9B23-31. 
Self-management, progress towards (Paul) 11,515-54. 

Selling societies (Pau^ 11,382-5. 

Sericulture in Mysore, special type of society (Itao) (8). 

-^ short-term credit required, 45 days 9024-36, 9160-76, 

(liao) j:29). 

-^ Taluk As^*iation (Ilao) (10). 

—;-, Weavers’ societies (Bao) 9182-6. 

Shiyali Agricultural-Industrial Manure Society, failure of, due to lack of 
business methods (Sivan) (165). 

Societies have not achieved their object (Sutherland) (403). 

Solavandain credit society doing good work (S. Mudaliar) (429). 
Supervision, more req^uirod (Sutherland) (403), 13,469. 

--, some societies are self-managing (Sutherland) l3,f>40-4. 

Taccavi (Anstead) 9519-22, 

-, societies should not administer (MacMichael) 12,115-7. 

Taluka development associations unsound (Anstead) 9927-34, 10,062, 

10,170-8. 

Thrift, should teach (MacMichael) 11,826-30, 11,892-3. 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION (see ANSTEAD), 

Cinchona (Muwro) 11,738-43. 

Coffee, declining area of, small capital required (Munro) 255. 

-, varieties (Munro) 11,768. 

Cotton, introduction of new improved strain Farm Cotton ” in Bollary 
District (It. Mudaliar) (703). 

Crops, important: jowari, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, cotton (It. 
Mudaliar) (702). 

Diseases, boilworm on cotton, calcaris on jowari, stem borer on paddy, 
swarming caterpillar on paddy, grasshopper on cereals (R. Mudaltar) 
(703). ^ 

Fodder crops suitable for dry soils should be intrfduced (B. Mudaliar) 
(702). 

Fruit trees grown by District Board (S. Mudaliar) 13,837-44. 

Groundnut, yield (S. Mudaliar) 13,877. 

-, in sandy dry tracts (Paddison) 12,349-50. 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION— 

Mahali disease, spraying effective (KoUengode) (190). 

Money and food crops {Faddison) 12 694-6, {Simn) 10,801-^, (Leach) 

16,763^, (Namstmharaju) 16,468-74. 

-^ groundnuts, importance of (BazUuULah) (453). 

-^ groundnut and cotton (Suhharayan) 15,024-8. 

Mulberry (Mao) 9049^62. ^ » 

-compared with groundnut (JBao) 9098-101. 

-- compared with castor (Bao) 9106-10. 

-, in competition with food crops (Boo) 9117-9, 9126-8. 

New crops, scope for (Kollengode) (190) 10,986-^. 

Paddy, yield (8, M'lidaliar) 13,886-8, 18,948. 

Potatoes (Mwnro) 11,744 

Scarcity of rain (8. Mudaliar) 13,068-71. 

Seed selection and distribution (Kollengode) (190), 10,966-8. 

-^ by Government (S, Mudaliar) (427). 

-^ should be through co-operative societies 

(B, Mudaliar) (699). 

Sugarcane (Narasimharaju) 15,333-6 
Tea (Munro) (265), 11,734-8, 11,748-69. 

United Planters Association, Crops of tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and 

spices (Munro) 11,689-90, 11,694. 

---^ improvement of possible (Munro) 

(256). 

Wild animals, fencing, barbed wire, should be supplied by Government 
(B, Mudaliar) (703). 

-^ licences for firearms (B, Mudaliar) (703), (Kollengode) 

-^ permission to hunt in reserves by beats (B. Mudaliar) 

(703). 

-, scrub jungle should be removed (B. Mudaliar) (703). 

Yield (8, Mudaliar) 13,845-50. 

CULTIVATION. 

Alkaline problem not serious (Anstead) 9561-3. 

Altitude required by coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona (Munro) 11,734-8. 

Dry, depending on ploughing, improved plough cannot be used because 
of poor quality of cattle (Subbarayan) 14,964-71. 

-, on superior land, standard of better than on wet lands (Anstead) 

(60). 

Economic position, general (MacMichael) 12,132-4. 

Fallowing in dry lands should be investigated 0. Mudaliar) (703). 
Famine areas require more attention (Anstead) 9420-40. 

Green manure (Beddi) 12.971-8. 

Holdings, large and small, adopt the same system (Anstead) 10,065-7, 
10,114-20. 

Improvement, extent of .satisfactory (Anstead) 10,200-10. 10,304-5. 

-, retarded by conservatism, ignorance, indeotedness and lack 

of strenuousness of ryots (A'nstead) (59), lack of capital 
9963-8. 

-, considerable, past and future (MacMichael) 11,787-91, 

12,090-4. 

-—, cotton, considerable improvement in (MacMichael) 11,790. 

--land (MacMichael) 12,189-91. 

-- paddy, transplanting (MacMichael) 11,790-1, 12,094, 

Irrig^ation (MacMichael) 11,906-7. 

Landlords ao not co-operate (Anstead) 10,055-8, 10,608-14. 

Meaton plough (Kollengode) (190). 

Paddy, comparative yields in India, Spain and America 0eddi) 12,767-70. 

--, 4 to 5 acres can be cultivated by one man (Bedai) 12,^2-6. 

-, transplanting <Skc. (Beddi) 12,967-77, (Kollengode) 10,996-7. 

-, economic area (Kollengode) 10,936-7. 

Ploughing (Simn) 10,797-800. 

-, deep, should be done at least once every year (B. Mudaliar) 

(703). 
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CULTIVATIQN-^conW. 

Power machinery can be popularised by removing import duty on agri- 
cultural implements and by reducing prices of kerosene and petrol 
(iR. MuMia^ (703). 

Productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertiliisers (<Sfub- 
hamyan) 14,962-7. 

Rotation, not practised systematically {KoUengode) 11,013-7. 

-, on wet lands, should be investigated (B, Mudaliar) (703). 

Shifting (fireman) (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,094-6, 11,223-4, 11,260-1. 
Smallholders cultivating coffee (Munro) 11,722^8. 

Unit of, yoke of oxen (Anstead) 10,141-6. 

Varieties, improved, cultivation of by ryots not insisted on (Ansiead) 

lOJOMO. 

Waste lands (MacMic'kaet) 12,031-9. 

Yield per acre stated to be consistently declining (R. Mudaliar) (707), 
16,819-23, 17,036-43. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

Advertisement required (Stvan) (160), 10,769. 

Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12,697-704. 

- —— -^ amount spent very small as compared with 

other countries (Beddi) (381), 12,765-70. 

---—^ instances of work of (Sivan) (160-1). 

Agricultural Advisory Boards (Narastmharaju) (15,464-6). 

Anakapalle Farm (Narasimharaju^ 16,475-9. 

Central body not required for (Anstead) 10,658-64. 

Ohemiste, Government, should give free advice as to soils and crops 
(8. Mudaliar) (425). 

Cinematograph, use of presents great diffictilties (Anstead) (39). 

-promising (An- 

stead) 9450-7, 9767-9. 

-^ should be used (R. Mudaliar) (699). 

Concentration of preferable (Anstead) 10,110-3. 

(Consolidation of holdings (MacMirharJ) 12,198. 

Co-operative societies, should be done thro-ugh (Hood and Mudaliyar) (605), 
15^780-4, (Bamdas and Sivaswami) 16,555, (Anstead) (39), 9461-^, 10,062. 
Cultivators’ own plots, demonstration on (Anstead) 9410-4, 9447-9. 
Cultivators willing to take advice (Sivan) (159). 

-, should be encouraged to visit agricultural stations (160), 

(Anstead) (39), 9i>51-2. 

Demonstration, successful in regard to sugarcane cultivation (Narasim-' 
haraju) (570). 

--^ importance of (Nara>simharaju) 15,480-1 

— --^ farms not of such importance (Narasimharaju) 15,480-5. 

---Qn cultivator’s own plot desirable (Narasimharaju) 

15,48(1.6, 

--^ areas, am encouraging experiment (Anstead) (39), 

-^ plots, successful (Anstea^ (38). 

-—.^ farms in important centres (8, Mudaliar) (425). 

-^ farm, private (Beddi) 12,990-6. 

-^ fields should be leased by Government (R. Mudaliar) 

(698), 16,863-72. 

-should be carried out on cultivator’s own land (Paul) 

(223). 

---, farms, not very successful (Suhharctycm) (687), 

Demonstrator? (Beddi) 12,996-13,004. 

-farmer-demonstrators (Paul) (223). 

-- services of, should be free to experimenting landholders 

(8, Mudaliar) (425). 

— -^ not sufficient in numbers (Anstead) (38-9) 9992-0, 

10,169-73. 

-- Telegu speaking (Ansfead) 10,230-56. 

-^ students who fail in middle schools not good enough for 

(Anstead) 10.261-3. 

-- duties and qualifications of (Anstead) 10,254-60. 

-- travelling (Anstead) 10,701-2. 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA^-contd. 

Demonstrators, should concentrate, travelling allawance should be in- 
creoeed, numbers of should be increased (Sivm) (15^, 
(MacMichael) 12,280-9, (KoUengode) I0,942«6, iB. 
MudMar) (698), 16,898-909. 

-not reac^ ordinary cultivator (Loach) 15,612-4, 

16,630-4. 

-, more required {Suhharayan) (637). 

-, do not oome from and do not understand psychology of 

agricultural class (Subharayaai) 14,870-8, 14,968-01. 
-, silage (Suhharayan) 14,962-3. 

-, in close and sympathetic touch with cultivators, popular, 

do not deal with marketing (Narasimfiaraju) 15,307-10. 
Deputy Directors, duties of (Anstead) 9406-9, 10,600-2. 

Dry cultivation (Anstead) 9415-9. 

Education, should be regarded as a process of (Paul) (222). 

Fairs, used for demonstration (Ansiead) (39). 

Fertilisers: oilcakes, fish, nightsoil (B. Mudaliar) (424). 

-, artificial, use of (Keith and Waod) (761). 

—;-;-, should be on ryot’s own land (Keith and Wood) 17^13-7. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should be stressed (Hood and 
Mudaliyar) (605). 

Implements (Paul) (227). 

—-, instalment system for sale of (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Increased output of a new method must be 15 to 20 per cent, to attract 
cultivators (Anstead) 9468-60. 

Irrigated areas, concentrated on (Anstead) 9288-9. 

Lectures for farmers {B. Mudaliar) (699), 16,873-5. 

Literature issued by Agricultural Department (Leach) 16,693-5. 
lioans should be made to cultivators adopting improvements (B, Mudaliar) 
(098). 

Local advisory boards should be established (Sivan) (159-160). 

-, agricultural associations are oflBicial-ridden ,* co-operative societies 

and panchayats 10,860-5. 

Local co-operative unions should carry on (Baindas and Sivaswami) (676). 
Madura, in (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

Markets should be used for (Paul) (222), 11,379-81. 

Manures (Sivan) 10,901-5. 

Methods of, successful (in a/ cad) 10,059-60. 

Paddy cultivation, single seedling system, successfully demonstrated 
(Subharayan) (537). 

-, transplantation adopted (B, Mudaliar) (698), (Anstead) 10,347-50. 

Pamphlets, degree of ueefulness of, in view of illiteracy (Paul) (223), 
11,386-8, (Beddi) 12,976-7, (B. Mudaliar) 16,871-2. 

Personality of oflficers, importance of (Sivan) (169). 

Plough, improved, demonstration of (Subharayan) (537). 

Ploughs, iron, and cotton seed, greater use of, examples of success of 
Agricultural Department (B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Prizes should be given to cultivators adopting improved methods (Nara- 
simharaju) (669). 

Propaganda is successful but number of propagandists not sufficient 
(Narasimharaju) (669), 15,398-9. 

Revenue officials cannot do propaganda work (MacMichael) 12,290-2. 
Sections of Agricultural and Industrial Departments popularising im¬ 
provements and small industries should be amalgamated with 
Co-operative Department (Bamdas and Sivaswami) (676-7). 
-, should develop co-operative marketing (Bamdas and Sivaswami) 

Seed, distribution (Paul) 11,483-4, 31,633-6. 

-, distribution of better cotton se^ has improved yield (B, Mudaliar) 

(698). 

-, should be sold bn credit (Paul) (609). 

Sericulture in Mysore, classification of works (Bao) (3). 

-^ history of (Bao) (3). 

-^ loans (Bao) (8). 
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Soficttlture in Mysore, organisation of the department (Sao) (4), 

—-, progress (Eao) (7-8). 

Bhows, agricultural, of limited value (Anstead) 10,708. 

Silo (Fm3) 11,400-13. 

Bolavandam Farm, success of experiment at (S. Mudaliar) (425). 

Tacoavi loans for purchase of seed (MacMichael) 12,330-2. 

Touring by Director of Agriculture (Anstead) 10,593-9. 

Varich^’^ur Farm, failure of experiment at (8, MudaHar) (425). 
Veterinary propaganda necessary (Aitchison) 13,220-8, 13,330-3. 

Villages, should be selected for demonstrations (B. Mudaliar) (698). 
Zamindari areas, more attention should be paid to (Sivan) (160). 

DISEASE (HUMAN) (see under WELFARE). 

EDUCATION (see ANSTEAD, SUTHERLAND and CHAMPION). 

Administration should be by local bodies (Narasimharaju) (569). 

Adult (PauO 11,420-33, 11,487-92. _ . , -x 

-can. be popularised by capitation grants (Narasimharajn) (ooy), 

15,444, 15,519-26. 

-, by night schools (Kollengode) (189). 

-, in rural tracts, may bo popularised by demonstration farms 

(8. MudaUar) (42i), 

-a great want, night sch<K>ls (Suhharayan) (537L 

-—j through non-official agencies (Bamdas and Sivaswami) (675-6), 

(Sivan) (158). 

-, supply should anticipate demand (Sivan) 10,853-9. 

After-careers of students of agricultural colleges (Pat/.?) 11,447-8. 
Agricultural training, of doubtful value to Revenue officials (MacMichael) 
12,291-2. 

Agricultural bias should bo given to general education (Narasimharajn) 
(569), (Paul) (219). 

-, in universities (Sivan) (155-6). 

Agricultural college, only one for the whole Presidency (Narasimharaju) 
(569). 

Agricultural efficiency and education (Narasimharaju) (570), 15,400. 
Anakapalle Agricultural Middle School (Narasimharaju) 15,534-6. 
Attendance, not numerous (Narasimharaju) (569). 

-^ at agricultural schools satisfactory (Suhharayan) (536). 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture impossible under present 

general system of agriculture (Beddi). 
(345), 12,721-2, 12,848-62, 13,013-4. 

-^ settling them on culturable waste land 

(Beddi) 13,017-21. 

Attraction, to agriculture depends upon whether profitable (Paul) (220). 
Hooks (Paul) 11,434-5, 

Coimbatore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (Tieddi) 

(M6) (^ivan) (154). 

-^ Chemist, lecturing, appointment of 

(Sivan) 10,910. 

---dairying, teaching of should be 

improved (Sivan) (156). 

- ---economics, agricultural, should be 

taught more thoroughly (Sivan) (155). 

-^ Degree of Rural E<5>nomy should be 

established (Sivan) 10,766-8, 10,907-9. 

---^ (Jovernment Service, the usual incentive 

to students (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

-—-, pupils not mainly drawn from agricul¬ 
tural classes (S- Mudaliar) (424)^ 

---^ honorary visitors for inspection (Sivan) 

^ incentive of students is to join Agricul¬ 
tural Service (Swan) (156). 

---^ number of students should be increased 

(Sivan) (156). 
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Coimbatore AgriculfcuraJ Oollege, practical ^arm training, students should 

be given (Sivan) (156-7). 

--, Principal of, should be regular professor 

and not a technical expert, should 
have complete control of all teaching 
staff (Sivan) (155). 

-^ research and teaching should be in 

separate sections (Sivan) (157), 

10,823-9. 

--^ teaching has not received so much 

attention as research (Sivan) (154-5). 

-^ methods of (Sivan) 10,892-9. 

--^ transfers, periodical, of staff from 

teaching to research sections (Sivan) 
(155), 10,839-43. 

Ooimbatore Fore^ College (fireman) 11,150-3. 

College for training sons of mirasdars in agriculture would be of great 
value (Keith and Wood) (761), 

Commercial farming (Sivan) 10,911. 

Commission on Village Education in India (Paul) (220). 

Communications, improvement in, required (Paul) 11,598-601. 
Compulsory, local option desirable (Paul) 11,378. 

*-, should be elastic (Paul) 11,543-4. 

-j should be adopted (Sivan) (166), 10,784-9. 

--^ necessary (Subbarayan) (537), 14,874-5, 15,112-24. 

--^ fQj. fQUj. years (Subbarayan) 15,220-3. 

--^ desirable (Padaison) 12^491-5. 

..., to raise standard of living (Paddison) 12,564-8. 

--^ ladvisable until age of 16 (Beddi) (e346), 13,022-4, 13,104-8. 

Defects of system of general education based on examinations (Siva7ir) 
(165). 

Demand for, great (Sivan) (166), 10,783. 

-^ active but indefinite (Panil) 11,372-7. 11,444-6. 

-, leakage of boys after first class (Paul) 11,540-2. 

Elementary, should include instruction in prin<‘iples and methods of 
co-operation {Hood and Mudaliyar) (608), 15,862-72, 
16,161-6. 

-, entire cost of provided by Provincial Governments 

(Narasimharaju) (569). 15,405-8. 

Elementarj' and middle schools, agriculture should bo taught in 

(S. Mudaliar) (424). 

---, and in all schools and colleges 

(S. Mudaliar) (4^). 

--- . elementary schools may be under 

local Boards (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

--—^ middle schools may be under 

Provincial Government (S. 
Mudahar) (424). 

Extension of, urgent need for (S. Mudaliar) (424). 

-- necessary (Kollvngode) (188), 11,008-12. 

Extension of facilities for tea<;hing agriculture not necessary till farmers 
have learned three It’s (Subbarayan) (636). 

Female (Paul) 11,304-7. 

-, women do not attend adult s(;htK)l6 (Paul) 11,40]-2. 

Finance, Government should spend more on rural education (Sub- 
harayan) (637). 

-, education oess not applied to education (Subbarayan) 15,112-24. 

-, comparative expenditure on primary and on secondary and 

university education (Subbarayan) 15,184-90. 

-, from land revenue (Kollengode) (189). 

(Government service, agricultural students go into (Subbarayan) (636). 

-^ main incentive to students to study agriculture 

• (Subbarayan) (636-7), 

-^ (Government Service more profitable than cultivation 

(Subbarayan) 15,228-9. 
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Government service, the sole incentive of students at the Agricultural 
College (Reddi) (346). 12,723. 

„ , - - -- ^ economic reasons {Reddi) 12,890-6. 

--, reasons of prestige (Reddi) 12,897, 12,962-5. 

Health, first aid (Russell) 14,420-2. 

- —hygiene should be a compulsory school subject (Russell) (490), 

14,211-20. 

-, not a difficult subject to teach (Russell) 14,378-88. 

-, instruction by dramas (Russell) 14,326-7. 

—-^ latrines in schools (Russell) (490), 14,221-9. 

-, Leaflets, vernacular (Russell) 14,328-9. 

-^ -not collected in book form (Russell) 14,412-3. 

-, medical colleges and schools, in, preventive aspects should be 

emphasised (Russell) (490). 

-----^ affiliated to universities 

(Bussell) 14,230-3. 

-, persona] hygiene (Russell) (486-7). 

-, propaganda work in villages (Russell) (477-8). 

-, teachers (Russell) (478). 

-^ instructions to (Russell) 14,216, 14,382-4. 

-^ text books, venacular (Russell) 14,213-7. 

-, training, (Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (Russell) (487-8). 

-, villages, educated persons should return to and devote their 

attention to agriculture (Bussell) (479). 

-voluntary workers, not fair that burden should fall on, jncreased 

funds required (Russell) (478), 14,836. 

High Schools, rural, curriculum should have rural bias (Ramdas and 
Sivaswami) (680). 

-. none (Reddi) (346). 

History of (^Paul) 11,304-23. 

Hygiene and village sanitation (S, Mudaliar) (429). 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture (Narasimkaiaju) (569), 15,392-3. 
Institutions, number of, insufficient (Narasimha/raju) (669), (S, Mudaliar) 

424. 

-- *-, and teachers not sufficient for agricultural educa¬ 
tion (Suibharayan) (636). 

Land cess (Ravi) 11,572-82. 

Land revenue, earmarking of (Paul) 11,679-80. 

Literacy not of first importance (Paul) 11,324-33. 

-, Dr. Mason Oloott^s opinion (Paul) 11,420-33. 

-^ an example (Paul) 11,473, 11,618-20, 11,665-71. 

-, the main objective rather than vocational training, vernacular 

iNn rusi ndiaui) u) 15,295-302. 

-^ thie first objective (Leach) (590-1), 15,605. 

Madras Veterinary College, 4th year’s training should be given (AitcMson) 

13,179-87, 13,299-301, 13,364-73. 

-^ qualifications for admission (Aitckison) 

13.238-9, 13,354-6. 

-^ small proportion of students agriculturists 

(AHchison) 13,240-2. 

-^ education (AHchison) 13,243-6. 

- ^ stipends (Aitchison) 13,247-61, 

-^ private students (Aitckison) 18,262-6. 

- ^ expenditure (Aitchison) 13,319-^. 

■- ^ students selected from language areas 

(Aitchison) 13,334-6, 

Medical, of the people, necessary (Hutchinson) (735). 

-, through subsidised medical practitioners (Hutchinson) (735), 

17,147-60, but inability of school-teachers (Hutchinson) 17,161-66. 
—^in Madras Medical College (Hutchinson) 17,278-9. 

Middle class youths should be attracted to agriciflture by beiug given 
land by Government and landholders (Subharayan) (637), 15,224-9, 
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MiddJe schools, agricultural, should be in every district {Pond) (220). 

-^ should be staffed by graduates of Provincial 

agricultural college (Paul) (220), 11,662-d, 
11,502^. 

-^ demand for (Paul) 11,588-93. 

Moga School (Paid) (220), 11,361-9, 11,498.11,601, 11,606.17. 

Nature study, might be of use but is badly taught (teach) (691). 

-^ no ivork being done in owing to inability of teachers 

(Narminihafiaja) (509). 

-, should be oompulaory in schools (Suhharayan) (536). 

Organisation of agricultural education in the Province (Paul) (220). 
Panchayats, statutory registration of (Paid) (219), 11,302-3, 11,607.71. 

-, schools managed by (Narasimhao'aju) 15,552.6. 

-;-, should control rural schools (KoUeugode) (189). 

Part-time schooling preferable, so as not to interfere with boy’s training 
in his father’s trade (Suhharayan) (544), 14,916-21. 

Post-graduate study required for Departmental work (Uunro) (265), 
11,717. 

Post-graduate agricultural courses necessary (Sivaxn) (168). 

Primary, should be re-modelJed (Paid), (219-220), 

-, should be financed in preference to higher education (Paul) 

(221.2), 11,485-6, 11,673-87. 11,646-80. 

-, should be vernacular and seli-supiwrting (Paul) (221), 11,334-60, 

11,439-43, 11,572, 11,658-80. 

Private farming, reasons why agricultural students have not taken to 
(Sivan) (168). 

-^ culturable waste land should be assigned to students by 

Government (Stvan) 10,844-52. 

Pupils, agricultural, not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (Naramn- 
haraju) (569). 

-, most seek Government employment, might l>e compelled to retire 

after 10 years’ service (Narasimharaju) (569) 15,303-0, 15,354-8, 
16,409-10, 15,447-63, 15,512-8. 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose (Beddi) 12,779-89, 
12,936-40. 

Sadler Commission Report (Pond), (221). 

Samalkot, agricultural college should be established at (Beddi) 12,941-5, 
13,015-6. 

Scholarships, veterinary, for depressed classes (Aitchison) 13,216-9. 

-, selection lor (Aitchison) 13,229-35. 

-, for middle school youths (S, MuMiar) (424). 

School farms, necessary (S. Mudaliar) (424), (KoUengode) (188-190), (Sivan) 
(158). 

-, not desirable (Suhharayan) (537). 

-^ HQ work being done in owing to inability of teachens 

(Narasimharaju) (669). 

School plots, desirable (tSubharayan) (636). 

-, poor organisation (Sivan) (168), (Narasimharaju) (669). 

Sericulture in Mysore (Bao), Schools, middle, teaching sericulture 9142-60, 
-^ summary of work (Bao) (6). 

Students, agricultural, mostly from non-agricultural classes (S. MudaliaT) 
(424), (Suhharayan) (630), (KoUengode) (188). 

System of general education unsuitable (Beddi) (346), 12,898-913^ 13,104-8, 
System, old Madras, of 2 years course in agriculture may be introduced 
in several districts (Narasimharaju) (669), 15,894-7. 

Tamil agricultural school, demands for (Beddi) (3^). 

Teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from agricultural 
classes (Narasimharaju) (569), 16,389-91. 

-, fees (Paul) 11,673-5. 

-, training school for (Paul) 11,694. 

-, should be farmers (PawO (220 and 228), 11,870-2, 11,664-7. 

-, supply of, jiot sufficient (S, Mudaliar) (424). 

-, in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes 

(S. Mudaliar) (424). 
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Teachers and pupils in agricultural schools should be drawn from agricui* 
tural classes (Beddi) (346), 12,722*6. 

--—, ** agricultural classes,*’ definition of (Beddi) 12,884-7. •, 

. . .—. . —.— --, should be run on a class basis (Beddi) 

13,007-12. 

-—, not sufficient for agricultural education (Sv^barayan) (636). 

.— , for teaching agriculture, should be drawn from agricultural 

classes (Suhharayan) (636). 

-, class from which drawn (Sivan) (156). 

—-, defective training and bad pay (Sivan) (165-6). 

-, should be agriculturists (KoUengode) (188). 

Teaching of agriculture in schools, not a practical method of improving 

agriculture (Leach) (690). . 

--^ average teacher hoi^cJess as a teacher 

of agriculture (Lea^Ji) 15,606-8. 

Technical knowledge of students, no attempt to improve (Suhharayan) 

districts should have an agricultural college, no agricultural 
facilities in Telugu districts except in Vizagapatam District (Narasim- 
haraju) (569), 16,401-4, 16,430-1, 16,527-33. 

Unemployment among educated middle class (Beddi) (845-6). 

University education has been overdone (Beddi) (363). 

Universities should give sj^ecial facilities for agriculture (Suhharayan) 
(544). 

Vernacular scientific and technical education (^Narasimharaju) 16,423-9. 
Vizagapatam District Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
(Narnsimharaju) 16,411-4. 

Voluntary agencies, help of. required (Bamdas and Sivaswami) (674-6). 
Work in the fields, school children needed for (If. Mudaliar) (706). 

FERTILISERS. (See KEITH and WOOD). 

Adulteration, very small (Anstead) (43), (Beddi)^ (349), 12,760-1. 

- , legislation necessary to prevent (Sivan) (164). 

-jtiay be prevented by cheap facilities for analysis (B. 

Mudaliar) (702), 16,802-3. 

Activated sludge plant necessary (Anstead) 9687-92. 

Artificial, value of should be demonstrated (Suhharayan) (540), 

-, inferior to natural manure (S. Mudaliar) 13,716-21. 

Available to ryots (Anstead) 10,533-4. 

Benefits of, figures (Afistead) (147-60). 

-, instances of (Miinro) (266). 

Bones, export of should be prohibited (S. M'udaliar) 13,831-3, 18,872-3. 
Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (Munro) 266, 11,751-2. 

Cowdung, as fuel, evil effects exaggerated, cannot be stopped (Anstead) 
(43). 

-- the best manure (Anstead) 10,624-9. 

--cheap wood fuel (Kollengode) (190), (B. Mudaliar) (702), (Beddi) 

(349). 

-, use of as fuel, should be penalised and substitute fuels made 

available (Suhharayan) (540), 16,125-6. 

-- taking of from fields by strangers should be penalised (S. 

Mudaliar) (427). 

-- to prevent use of as fuel, trees should be grown to supply cheap 

fuel to villagers (S, Mudaliar) (427). 

--, use of as fuel decreasing (Sivan) (164). 

of better results necessary (Beddi) (349), (S, Mudaliar) 

Export of, extent of (Anstead) (41 and 42). 

-, should be prohibited (Ar stead) 9693-9001, 10,023-6, 10,449. 

-, figures (146), (S, Mudaliar) (427), (Beddi) (349), (i?. Mvdaliar) 

(702). ^ 

-, sliould be discouraged (Bamdas and Sivaswami) (678). 

Extent of use of (Munro) (256). 
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Green manure (KoUengode) 10^941. 

- distribution of seed and dejnonstration (S. Mudcdiari 

Id,722^6. 

-, can only be had in small quantities (Beddi) (349). 

—.., and fodder crops, concessions in water charges as to 

(MacMxchael) 11,874, 12,040-3. 

Hutchinson^s work on phosphates (An$tead) (33), 10,645-60. 

Investigation, not siiffi(;ient {Snbharayan) i^540), 

I-^eai* manure in forests (Tirenuzn) 11,217-8, 

Natural manures, greater use should be made of (B* Mudalia/r) (702), 

-;-, not suflBcient quantity (Beddi) (349). 

New fertilisers, samples should be supplied free (B. Mudaliar) (702). 
Nightsoil (Hutchinson) 17,143-6. 

-, sale of (Bussell) (480), 14,466-71, 

-, the cheapest manure (S. Mudaliar) 13,725-9. 

-, improving hygienic conditions (iS^. Mudaliar) 13,860-3. 

Oil crushing plant, facilities for purchase of, through co-operativo societies, 
should be given by Government (S. Mudaliar) (427), 

-^ export duty on oilcake (S, Mudaliar) 13,822-30, (B, 

Mudaliar) (702), 16,965-8. 

Organic niai]ure.s necessary {B. Mudaliar) (702), 

Pati earth (old village soil) exhausted (Beddi) (349). 

Pests and diseases affected by (Munro) (250), 11,718-21. 

Phosphate deficiency (Anstead) 10,018-22 (Sivan) 10,884-91. 

Ploughing for nitrogen fixation (Anstead) 10,435-48. 

Prices should be reduced (Kollengode) (190), (Beddi) (349), (S, Mudaliar) 
(427). 

-, test of value (S, Mudaliar) 13,726-9. 

-, of crops, limiting factor in use of manures (Anstead) 9603-7. 

-, of manures, too high (Anstead) (41 and 43), 9593-9604. 

-, railway freights an item (Anstead) 10,069-72. 

Productivity of the soil in Salem has been increased by use of (Suhharayan) 
14,952-7. 

Propaganda necessary (Kollengode) (190). 

Railway transport, concessions (Beudi) (349). 

Research required (Munro) (256), (Anstead) (43), 9608. 

Residual effect on soil of chemical fertilisers should be investigated (B. 
Mudaliar) (702), 16,933-9. 

Salt, denatured, not recommended (Anstead) 10,412-5. 

Sheep penning, excellent (.4n,5fmcZ) 10,627. 

-, and loaf manure (Suhharayan) 14,952-7. 

Sul})hate of ammonia, residual effect of (B, Mudaliar) (702), 16,933-9. 
Superphosphates, experiments with 6^. Mudaliar) 13,810-21. 

Synthetic farmyard manures (Anstead) (43), 10,026-8. 

Tea, fertilisers for (Munro) 11,764-9. 

Waste of manure (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

FINANCE. (See ATTRACTING CAPITAL and CO-OPERATION, CREDIT). 

Agricultural Department, cost of (Anstead) 10,393-9. 

Alienation of land, no restriction on (Beddi) 13,090-4. 

Capital available (B Mudaliar) 16,965-74, (Bamdas and Sivaswami) 
16,676-84, 

Oo-operative credit societies, more required (B, Mudaliar) (699). 

-liave given immense relief to ryots (Beddi) 

(346)“. 

-and banks necessary (Kollengode) (189), 

10,920.2, 10,974-8. 

--^ should exist in every vilWe (Hood and 

Mudaliyar) (605 <fe 625), (S. mudaliar) (425). 

-^ unable to meet demand even for short-term 

loans (Nnrnsimharaju) (570), 

Crop loan system should be developed (Hood and Mudaliyar) (805-6). 
Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds (Narasimkaraju) (570). 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, nhould be undertaken 
(B. Mudaliar) (699). 

Facilities, present, ineffectivenees of (Sivan) 10,866. 
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Federid Farm lioans Act (Beddi) (346), 12,934-5, 13,036-7. 

(government loans should be more easily available (Kollefigode) (169), 
10,979-80, 11,023-4. 

Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs {Rood am>d Mvdaliyar) 15,951v2. 
Improvement of land hindered, inter alia, by lack of cr^it facilities 

(Subbarayam) (545). 

--^ banks will not give loans o<n land mort¬ 
gage alone {Subbarayan) 14,922-6. 
Income-tax on agriculture would be unpopular (KolUngode) 10,920. 
Interest: rates of moneylenders not necessarily high (Hood and Mudaliyar) 
(606). 

--, sometimes exorbitant (Hood and Mudaliyar) (625). 

—-^ Religious objections to (Kollengode) 10,981-4. 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (Hood and Mudaliyar) (606). 

-, in co-operative societies (Hood cmd Mudaliyar) 15,819-25, 

16,102-3. 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operative societies similar to, 
required (Sabbarayan) (539). 

Land mortgage banks, required (Eeddi) (346). 13,033-5, 

--^ but cannot do organised under present 

system (Jteddi) 13,061-5. 

-, legislation required (lieddi) 13,066-8. 

-^ tx) supply long-term credit (Hood and Mudaliyar) 

(605-(^,^ 15,786-815 (Narasimharaju) (570), 

---should be established under Government (An- 

stead) (40), 9528-30. 

Legislation totally prohibiting mortgage or sale of land inadvisable, but 
wiere should bo restrictions on culti\"ators who are borrowing from 
co-operative societies (Eamdas and Sivaswami) (674). 

Ix>ans should be made to cultivators at easy rates ^ interest (B, Mudaliar) 
(700), 16,784-6. 

Local Government should finance propaganda (Anstead) 10,172-4. 
Long-term credit (S» Mvdaliar) (426), 

---^ siiould be supplied through land mortgage banks (Hood 

and Mudiuiyar) (606). 

--^ issue of debentures by central banks (Hood and 

Mudaliyar) (625). 

-for land improvement and liquidation of existing debts 

(B, Mudaliar) (699). 

-Land mortgage banks under central and provincial 

banks giving loans up to 40 years at interest of 
7 iper cent, (Bamdas and Sivaswami) (674), should 
lend for liquidating prior indebtedness and for 
productive improvements of land (674), 16,710-6. 
Moneylenders, obtaining possession of land (Beddi) 12,733^. 

--^ not known whether increasing in number (Beddi) 13,052-4. 

-j moneylending landlords (Beddi) 13,084-7. 

Mortgages always redeemable (Beddi) (346), 12,914-5, 13,069-76. 
Ornaments for women, a source of credit (Anstead) 9613-7, 10,086. 

Boat Office savings bank should encourage thrift (Anstead) 9604-8. 
Revenue, effect of research in increasing (MacMichael) 11,794-801. 
Savings certificates, importance of (Anstead) 9511-8. 

Sericulture in Mysore, Government loans, long and short term (Bao) (8). 

~~ — .;-, mulberry requires long terra credit (liao) 90v-‘)-6. 

^ort term credit should be afforded on future crop (Sivan) (163), 10,770-4. 
Taooari, and other Government loans, popular, amount increasing 
. (MaeMiehaeJ) (363), 1924-5, 11,802-11. 

-, m dry areas (MaoMiehael) 11,867-72, 11,992-12,002, 12,044-53. 

-, formabties (MacMichael) 12,107-8. 

-, security (MacMichael) 12,109-10. 

-, percentajjje of applications refused (MacMichael) 12,111-4. 

, co-operative pieties as agencies for (MacMichael) 12,115-7. 
-. tenants-at-mll (MacMiehaet) 12,143^. 
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flUANOE^contd. 

Taccavi) proportion of loans per cultivated acre, 1 anna per annum 
(MacMkhael) 12,147-58. 

--^ amount of loans compared with revenue (MucMichael) 12,229-40. 

-, rate of interest (MacMichael) 12,241-6. 

-, for purchase of seed (MacMichael) 12,330-2. 

-j extent of indebtedness (MacMichael) (309). 

-extent of taccavi (MacMichael) (310-1). 

-, rules as to (MacMichael) 11,812-26. 

-^ ^ rigidity of sliould be reconsidered (Sivan) {163J, 10,906. 

---^ ^ should be issued through co-operative banks (liamMe and 

(Swaswami) (674), (E, Mudaliar) (426). 

^ -^ should not be relaxed (MacMichael) 12,169-70, 12,207-10. 

. — ,-, unsatisfactory administration of (lieddi) 12,729-32, 

13,082-3. 

-, should be transferred to a Minister (lieddi) 18,000-1. 

.., may be given as seeds and manures (Narasimharaju) (670). 

-, adequate use not being made of (Narasiniharaju) 15,418*9, 

16,467-8, 16,568. 

-^ corruption among subordinate officials, leakage of 26 per cent, j 

advances should be paid direct by Itevenue Officers to bor¬ 
rowers (Svhharayan) (539). 

-—^ an instance of leakage (Suhbarayan) 14,882-4. 

(AUo see under CO-OPERATION.) 

Unification of credit agencies required (J?. Mudaliar) (699). 

Usurious Loans Act has not been applied (lieddi) 13,088-9. 

Well-sinking (Suhhcurayan) (539). 

FORESTS. (See TlREMAN.) 

Deteriorating from excessive grazing (E. Mudaliar) (706). 

Denudation of deforested areas not very important (Anstead) 9579-84. 

-of hills, causes silting of irrigation tanks (Leach) (590). 

Urosion should be prevented by ro-afforestation (S, Mudaliar) (429). 
Exceesive grazing not injuring forests (8. Mudaliar) (429). 

Firewood, supply of, should be increased by growing trees on Government 
lands (8, Mudaliar) (429), (E. Mudaliar) 17,0(i5-72, (Leach) (590). 
Fodder famine reserves, should be used for (\7isfcad) 9851-61, 10,408-11. 
Madras (Sty, neighbouring forests should bo reserved for grazing dry cows 
(Anstead) (51). 

Panchayats, should control forests, but are weak (Anstead) (52), 10,085. 

■-, have done a small amount of afforastation (Leach) (590), 

(MoxMicharl) 11,981-3. 

-^ progress of (MacMichael) (308). 

-should control grazing (E. Mudaliar) (706), 16,811-4, 10,948-51, 

17,0604, 17,069-79: 

Proximity to forest areas not annoying to cultivators (Anstead) 10,407-8. 
Tle-afiorestation of hill sides too expensive (Leach) (590). 

Touch adequate between Forest and Agricultural Departments, desirable 
to attach forest Officers for short periods to Agricultural Department 
(Amtead) 9847-50. 

HOLDINGS. 

Arbitration necessaa’y (Suhharayan) (540), 15,064-6. 

Average size about 6 acres (Anstead) 10,068, 10.141-5, 10,485-6. 

Bullocks, pair, can work 15 acras (jfe. Mudaliar) 17,015-22. 

Colonies of depressed classes, wells sunk by Government (Leach) (589), 
15,674-7. 

Consolidation, should be initiated by Government (Leach) (588), 15,693-7. 

--^ administrative means should be tried before legislation 

which might not bo enduring (Leach) (588), 15,662-6. 

-j should not he encouraged by temporary exemption from 

land revenue (Leach) 16,672-3. 

- compulsory, not advisable (Anstead) 10,486-8. 

- , necessary spirit has not been produced by co-operative 

f ietiee (SutherhMd) 13,648. 

srative societies for, no demand for (Hood and 
idaliyar) (616), (629). 15,944-50, 16,084-5, 16,134-7. 
-^ propaganda (Hood and Mudaliyar) 16,325-9. 
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HOLDINGS—cont(3{. 

Obnsolidaiion^ survey (Hood and Mudaliyar) 16,398-9. 

— --, Leg;klation altering law of succession impracticable 

(Bamda$ and Sivaswami) (679). • 

Depressed classes, assignment of lands to (Sutherland) 13,576-7. 
Bconomic area for pa^^y, 6 to 10 acres (Kollengode) 10,936-7. 

£«n<|uiry as to, very little (^lacMichael) 3*2,264-9. 

Fragmentation and sub-division, Co-operative societies (MacMichaeT) 

(266). 

------j economic holding difficult to deter¬ 
mine (MacMichael) (264-5), 12,009-14. 
-^ experiment in Trichinopoly (Mac¬ 
Michael) (266). 

-——j Government actively assists sub¬ 
division (MacMichael) (264), 
12,118-9. 

----- ^ inevitable owing to tradition (Mac- 

Michael) (264), 11,835-9. 

-, not a burning question (MacMichaeT) 

12,196-7. 

-, Keatinge*s Bill (MacMichaeT) ^65-6). 

-Bevenue difficulties (MacMichael) 

11.831- 4. 

- , population, increase in (MacMichael) 

(264). 

---— j Punjab experiment (MacMichael) (2^), 

--would simplify Revenue (MacMichael) 

11.831- 2. 

— ...., Resolution of Legislative Council in 

1917 (MacMichael) (265). 

-- , ritatisiice of, unreliable (MacMichael) 

(264), none as to (Beddi) 13,116-7. 

-^ fragmentation increasing (Kollengode) 

10,940. disadvantage of not so bad 
as it is believed to be (Beddi) 12,747. 

- ^ Malabar (Kollengode) 10,938-9. 

-^ sub-division should be prevented, by 

legislation (Kollengode) (189-190). 

- ^ appointment of common manager 

(Kollengode) 10,923-8. 

--, legislation would be popular (KoUen-^ 

gode) 11,026. 

----- population, effect of (Beddi) 12,740-9. 

--^ partly to desire of ryot to have 

plots growing different crops 
(Le.aeh) (588), 15,730-43. 

-^ fairly considerable (Leach) 15,646-51. 

Instance of successful consolidation at Tinnevelly (Leach) (588). 

Joint farming necessary to prevent sub-division (Suhhuragan) (540). 

- -j dissatisfaction with 

joint family system in 
Malabar (Suhharayan) 
16,270-2. 

Kudivaram and Melwaram rights (Sutherland 13,437. 

--— - —--, no incentive to improve land (Suther^ 

land) 13,448. 

La^lees men being settled on holdings of 4 acrcvs, economic position of 
(Fadduon) 12,628-41. 

Legislation, necessai^ to prevent sub-division (Subbarayan) (539). 

--impulsion n^ssary (Sji^barayan) 16,085-7. 

— -, may be possible to provide for exchange and compensation to 

oonsoUdate holdings (Narasimharaju) (670), 15^446-6. 

-- ^ to prevent fragmentation impracticably (S, Muoaliaf) (4!26)« 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements (Suhbaraum) (640). 

——analogous to Settled Lana Act in ^gland (Subbarayan) 14,898* 
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HOLDINGS--(;one<2, 

Non-cttlturable, free (MacMicIiml) 1^^325^^. 

Pattas, figures as to (MatMichael) (804). 

Permanent occupant:^, landlord’s method of preirenting tenant obtaining 
(Sutherland) 13,572-^, 

Plough area (Amtead) 10.136. 

Proportion of cultivating landowners decreasing while proportion of culti¬ 
vating tenants increasing 12,084-7, (Narasimharaju) 16,459-67. 

correct, kept by Government to collect land Hervenue and check 
dishonesty, therefore, sub-division is registered (Leach) (688). 

Siae of holdings, (Narasimharaju) 1^330-2, (Leach) 16,591-2, 16,649-51. 

-, poverty ] 5,666-8, (jk. Muduliar) (706), 16,962-3. 

Statistics, (MacMichaei) 12,132-44. 

-, not collected (Anstead) 9681-6, 

Sub-division, unavoidable owing to law of inheritance (Narasimharaju) 
(570). 

——-, consolidation on co-operative lines ineffective (Narcaim* 

haraju) 15,326-8. 

--, disadvantages of fragmentation very important (Narasim¬ 
haraju) 16,318-26. 

-, not the main cause^ of indebtedness (Leach) 16,744-7. 

Sub-tenures, multiplicity of, handicap to improvement (Kollennode) (190), 
10,972-3, 10,997-11,007, 11,018-22. 

Tenancy cultivation, an obstacle (Anstead) 10,146-8. 

Tenure^ landlord’s share (S, Mudaliar) 13,889-928. 

Uncultivated land allotted to depressed class labourers (Paddison) 
12,349-71, 12,455-8, 12,463-8. 12,671-8. 

Unit of cultivation,^ a yoke of oxen (Anstead) 10,141-6. 

Zamdndari, proportion of (MacMichaei) 12,309-11. 

HOO0, H. M., I.C.S.y Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, and 

MUDALIYAR, M.R.RY. RAO SAHIB K. DEIVASIKHAMANI. 

AOKJOUliTUBAL InUBBTEUNKSS : 

Alienation, limitation of powers of, not desirable, except to protect 
co-operative societies (607, 620). 

Causes of borrowing: marriage, illness, improvidence, litigation, 

vicissitudes of seasons and ignorance (606). 

---—, not much spending on ceremonies (625). 

Extent of indebtedness must be investigated 15,891-906. 

----, re - settlement reports 

16,015-7, ]6,149, 16,392-3. 

Interest, of moneylenders, not necessarily high (606). 

-, sometimes exorbitant (625). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (606). 

-, in co-operative societies 15,819-26, 16,102-3. 

Aobjcultuxul iNDUsiaiBs: 

Agriculture as an industry subsidiary to weaving (607). 
Bhuaket-weaving in the Ceded Districts (607). 

Carting (607). 

Coolie work (607). 

Unemployed period of the year varies (607). 

Agbicultuhal Laboua: 

Machinery, labour-saving, will cause unemployment (617). 

-^ introduction of, undesirable (629). 

--— .. - . distinguished from labour - improving 

machinery 16,137-48. 

CO-OPBBATION : 

Agricultural Dep^tm^nt helping Co-operative Department 16,308^17. 
16,357-71, 16^00-6, 16,4284. 

Banker in all Distriota Nil^ris and Bamnad 16,210*1. 

-, of mixed type, balance sheets 16,425-45. 
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mOOt H. M., f.C.S., and MUOALIYAIt, Mu^eonid. 

Oo-OFBXUTTOK-^COnid. 

Bndlding societies in urban areas 16>227^32. 

Business mpmity reR^uired in management of societies (d07)« 
CiSatilebreeding societies, none (618, 680). 

Oattle insurance societies (61^ 680). 

Cleaarance of silt societies (616). 

-, cannot take action against unwilling persona 

(629). 

Common Good Fund, contributions to by societies 16,408^9. 

Conference representing all Provinces would be helpful 16,484-9. 
Clonsoiidation of holdings, societies, no demand for (616), (629), 15,944-50, 
16,084-6, 16,134-7. 

Credit stwieties, overdoes are mounting (608-9), 16,891-906, 16,298-300. 
Crop loan societies (620-3), Lalgudi Crop Society (620), 16,098-101. 

--j Orthariad Crop Loan Union 16,066-8, 16,121-30. 

-j payment of kist 16,347-9. 

Demonstration and propaganda, .^ricultural Department might make 
fuller use of co-operative organkaiion for 16,780-4, 16,80847. 
Educatjon, elementary, slumld include instruction in principles and 
methods of co-operation (608), 15,862-72, 16,161-6. 

Expansion, more rapid, demanded by financing banks 16,114-21. 
Extent to which the people are in touch with co-operative movement 
16,080-3. 

Fenceis, etc. (for) coiustruction of, societies (616). 

Food and necessaries, loans for 16,^f^7. 

Funds of Central and Provincial Banks, 16,086-97, 16,109-13, 

-^ only * available for short-term 

loans 16,331-51. 

Godowiis built with money lent by Government 16,131-3 
Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs 16,961-2, 16,321-4. 

Interest, rate of, co-oi>erative stxneties 9 per cent., sowkar 12 per cent. 
1^830-2, 16,301-3, 16,318-20. 

--^ borrow ing 16,340-6. 

.—--, competition with sowkar 16,410-5. 

Joint-faiming «o<*icties (617-8, 629). 

Labour soeu'ties, activities of (618 to 620), (630). 

Labour socielieR, opposition from vested interests and mismanagement, 

( 618 , m)). 

Land mortgage banks, issuing negotiable debentures (609), 16,785-815, 

15,988-93, 16,013-4, 16,104-8, 16,149-60. 

-^ period of loan, rate of interest 16,372-91, 

16,416-8. 

-- management and supervision of, rate of interest 

16,447-83. 

Legislation to compel minority to co-operate in joint schemes inadvisable 
(624). 

Liquidation of old debts 16,360-3, 16,419-22. 

Long-term funds ncscessiiry (^7, 600). 

-—-, relative importance of as compared with short-term 

loans 16,024-48. 

—-- . liquidation of old debts 16,350-3 

Losses and defalcations 16,231-51, 16,268-70. 

Machinery, societies for co-operative use of (616-7, 629). 

Management, personnel 16,066-82. 

Manufacture and sale societies, ample room for development (614-6) 
Marketing, ' barely in its initial stages (624). 

Membership, character of 16,193-6. 

--, depressed classes 16,278-91. 

-, percentage of p.Qpuiation 16,336*9. 

-(572). . 

Non-credit societies, require investigation and -experiment, managerial 
ability and capital (607:^ 826). 
-- progress not sufficient (626-^, 16,063^. 
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HOOD, H. M., LC.S., and MUOALiYAR, O.-^eontd. 

Oo-a?ERATioN— contd. 

Objects of societies in the main not yet achieved (65J4). 

Organisation of co-operative movement 16,963-8, 16,017-23, 16,183-9. 
Organisation of finance 15,973-96. 

Procedure in applying for loan 16,049. 

-delay 16,050u3, 16,067, 16,190-2, 

16,304-7. 

-^ urgent applications 16,406-7. 

Progress satisfactory (626). 

-, varying 16,271-7. 

Purchase and Sale S^ietiefi: for agricultural implements, manure, seed, 

cattle food, etc., difficult to obtain 
' managerial ability (609-10). 

-, extent of, figures (610), (628), 15,916-31. 

-:-j Shiyali Agricultural and Industrial Society 

, 16,069-79. 

---^ for domestic requirements in villages, 

neither desirable nor economically pos¬ 
sible (609). 

--, have failed (628), 15,907-16, 16,226, 

-- ^ for sale of produce or stock (611). 

--, difficulties of (612). 

- j Oratlmnad North, in (613). 

--- ^ formation of sale societies more difficult 

than purchase societies (628-9), 16,932-43. 

- ^ godown societies 16,214-7. 

--^ societies financing sales, none 16,218-26. 

Ee-lending by members 15,841-2. 

Repayment, elasticity in legard to 15,833-9. 

-j danger of facile credit 15,840, 16,165-72. 

Security for loans 16,104-5. 

Short-term loans, should be fostered for miltivation charges, payment 
of rent and kists, holding up crops tor favourable 
market (607). 

-^ degree of success with regard to problem of 16,024-48. 

Size of loans 16,354-6. 

Staff, qualifications of 16,173-82, 

-, number of 16,202-6. 

Supervision (626), 15,826-9, 15,843-61. 

- Government supervision proportionately decreasing 

15,873-80, 15,953-9. 

-, audit 15,969-72, 15,996-16,012, 36,253-70. 

-^ strengthening of audit staff 16,292-4. 

Taccavi, not necessary where funds can be supplied by co-operative 
societies (606), (625). 

-, might he distributed through co-operative societies in selected 

districts (625), 16,054-6. 

--^ should not be confined to oo-operative agencies 16,815-8. 

-, corrupt practices of subordinate officials 16,960-2, 16,301. 

Thrift, oncouragement of 16,197-201. 

Well-sinking societies (616). 

Workers, honorary 15,881-90, 16,202-9. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Co-operativo societies, should be done through (606). 

—,-^ fuller use should be made of 16,780-4. 

Financial aspects of improved methods should be stressed (606). 

Kduoatton ; 

Elementary, should include instruction in principles and methods of 
co-operation (608), 16,862-72, 16,161-6. 

. Finance : • 

Co-operative credit societies should exist in every village for providing 
short-term loans (606 and 626). 

Crop loan system should be developed (606-6). 
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HOOOi H, M., and MUDALIYAR, U.^contd. 

FiNANoa—^ntd. 

Imperial Bank, cash credit of 60 lakhs 15,951*2. 

Interest rates of moneylenders not necessarily high (606). 

-, sometimes exorbitant (625). 

Investment, no market for, in rural India (006). 

-, in co-operative societies 15,^10-25, 10,102-3. 

Land mortgage banks to supply long term credit (606-6), 16,785-816. 
Long term credit, should be supplied through land mortgage banks 
(606). 

' .. .. .. issue of debentures by central banks (626). 

Taixsavi (see under Co-opekatiox). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation of holdings, co-operative societies for, no demand for 

(616), (629), 15,944-60, 16,084-6, 16,134-7. 

-^ propaganda 16,325-9. 

-^ survey 16,398-9. 

HUTCHINSON, Major-General F. H. G., C.I.E., I.M.S., Surgeon General 
with the Government of Madras. 

Education : 

Medical, of the peo])le, necessary (735), through subsidised medical 
practitioners. 

-, inability of school teachers to impart 17,147-66. 

-, in Madras Medical College 17,278-9. 

FxRTiiiisms; 

Night soil 17,14S-6. 

WXLVAIUfi OF BuiiAL POPULATION. 

Education, medical, of the people necessary (735), through medical 

practitioners and schools 17,147-56. 

-, model villages 17,194-7. 

—;-j in Madras Medical College 17,27^9. 

Hospitals, need for greater accommodation (747). 

Indian liesearch Fund Association 17,198-20i9. 

Medical practitioners, extent of subsidy of 17,230-5, 17,239-42. 

Nurses, insufficient number of 17,243-6. 

Nutrition: Bhutias, diet and work of (732-3), 17,252-3, 17,268-62. 

-^ co-ordination of Col. McCarrison^s work at Ooonoor, 

Agricultural Institute at Coimbatore and Animal 
Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 17,111-37. 

-, diets: of agricultural workers on East Coast where 

ben ben is common (732). 

--, a starvation diet 17,263-7, 17,273. 

— -^ of hill tribes of Bengal (732-3), 17,252-3. 

-, of Indian troops (723), 17,252-3, 17,280. 

--, education, dietary 17,182-6. 

-, export of food grains 17,13840. 

- ^ famine followed by disease (734). 

-, ignorance tihe cause of malnutrition rather than poverty 

(734). 

-, McCarrison, Col., work of, of vital importance, should 

be made Director of Pasteur Institute, Ooonoor 
17,107-37. 

-, McCay, Col., work of on nutritive value of grains (731). 

-, milk 17.176-8. 

— -, Palal Village, dietary of cultivator in 17,268-72. 

* - physical deterioration, due to under-fdbding, examples of 

(733-4). 17,141-2. 

— - , average labourer usually below par and has no reserve 

17,186-7, 17,219^23. 
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HUTCHINSON, Major-General JF. H. 

Wai^FAius OF Rukal P0FUU1.TION— contd, 
r 

Nutrition, p^rotein <la1&oiei)oy rat^o^Bible ipr lack to 

infootioa ^4 phyaical deterioratioiii (7S5)4 

-—, ^psychologioal cffeofc oi Aaalautrition (734). 

-, pulse^ normal outpnt 260,000 tons, rich in |WH»tain, in- 

siimcient ki quantity (73S), 17,224*6. 

--^ xie&earob, linos of ,(734-6), 17,214*8. 

---—All-Xndia or Provincial P 17,264-7. 

-^ yice: when consumed in large quantities 60 per cent, of 

proteid value abaorlwd (782), (736), 17,176, 

-, people waste money on too mudi rice 17,178, 

17,188-88, 

-, sugar 17,236-8. 

-, vitamins, investigation as to, of incalculable importance 

(781-2). 

-—-^ great shortage of 17,179-81. 

-yield, normal, of food grains in Madras Presidency (731), 

17,224-9, 17,247-61. 

Water supply, bad, cause of disease: 17,167-74, 17,274-7. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Bullocki^ poor quality of, prevents adoption of improved implements 
(R. Mu^liao') (703). 

Consolidation of holdings necessary to enable cultivators to use improved 
implements (Sichbaraym) (541). 

Co-operative societies should undertake distribution (AnsUiid) (48). 
Demonstration necessary (S, Mudaliar) (427). 

Factors limiting use of, price and cattle {Am^tead) (48). 

Improvement of existing machinery preferable to introduction of new 
machinery (Ansicad) ,48), 9652-61. 

Industrial Engineer investigates (^BazUuULah and Pinto) 14,180-4. 
Long-term loans at low rates of interest should be given by pove^nmeut 
(jg. Mudaliar) (703-4). 

Manufacturers, small (Ansiead) 10,684. 

-- . .., indigenous, none (Bazl-vI-Lak and Pinto) 14,185-6. 

Needs, improved ploughs, harvesters, sugarcane crushers (B. Mufialiar) 
(703). 

None have been designed superior to indigenous tools (JR. MudpUar) <698), 
16,847-58. 

Ploqjgbs, improved, 6,000 in use. mass production (4ns^-cud) I0,136-:9. 
Prices: must be reasonable (Koilengode) (190). 

-, must be lowered (Subharayan) (641). 

-, Government should supply at moderate prices (jSf. Mudaliar) (427). 

? regress in, fairly good (4nA^rad) (48). 

ropaganda neoes-sary (Paul) (227). 

Research engineer required (Anstead) (48), 10,683. 

Subsidies should be given to Indian manufacturers to make agricultural 
implements {It. Mudaliar) (703), 16,804-6. 

IRRIGATION (see MULLINGS). 

Administration {MacMichaei) 11,875-91, 12,303-7. 

Agricultural Department, nas no touch with Irrigation Department 

(Anstead) 9638-48. 

-, disagree as to water-requirements of sugarcane 

9566-73. 

Bellary, ample scope for new schemes (B, Mudaliar) (700). 

Bhavani, Upper, Dry Project, instructions of Boajrd of Revenue 
(MacMichaei) (306-7). 

Canal water, therq should be co-operation betw^ien and Irri* 

gation Departments as to supply of (Buhiarayan) 

Cauvery-Mettur project, Salem should be iududed in (Suhharayan) (640), 
16,127-87, (Narasimharaju) 15,572-84. 

Ceded Districts new schemes needed, in (R, UudaUat) (700). 
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IflillQATION--. eontd. 

Cog>a^on6 in respect of fodder and green niantire drops (MacHibi^l) 

Oo-operatire labour unions, irrigation contract works ahonld be handed 
over to (Icafndas and Sivaswctihi) (677). 

Crop insurance, private enterprise will not undertake (JBomdas and 8tva$- 
mmi) (677). 

Crops, hrat and second (Reddi) 12,^8>9. 

Delay in repair of works (Ranvdas and Sivaswami) (677). 

Demand for land, efieCt on (JilacMichael) 12,325-9. 

Depressed classes do not complain about (Sutherland) 13,643. 
Sxperimental borings necessary (Paul) (226). 

Famine protection, standard of (Paul) (225)^ (Anstead) 10,352-7, 10,364-6. 

-^ losses from, greater than costs of irrigation schemes (JB. Muda- 

liar) (701), 16,787-92. 

Finance,^ the nrst obstacle to extension of (Reddi) (347), 12,866-84. 

Godavari District, one of the best systems in India, but should be extended 
(Reddi) (347), 12,956-61. 

Hydro-electric schemes (Amtead) 10,366-71, 11,864-7, 11,954-6. 

Interest of 10 per cent, is being realised on 830 lakhs (Reddi) (848), 
^13,047-61. 

Itiari system suggested (MacMfchael) (209). 

Kistua reservoir project, considered remunerative (Reddi) (347). 

Legislation: propos^ (MacMichael) 11,840-53. 

-^ required for compulsion of minorities and exclu¬ 
sion of irrigation matters from Civil Courts 
(Leach) (689), 16,696-701. 

Lift irrigation, bullock power, should be developed (Suhharayan) (536), 
14,860-70. 

-^ improved methods (Subbarayan) 16,267-9. 

Madura, schemes for (S. Mudaliar) (426), cost 30 crores, irrigating 2 million 
acres 13,696-9. 

-, finance of (S* Mudaliar) 13,784-809. 

Malabar (Kollengode) (190). 

Mettur project to cost 6 crores and irrigate 8 lakhs of acres (Reddi) (347), 
a productive scheme 12,866-77. 

Minor works, require more attention (Anstead) (41), 9563-9, 9564-5. 

-, co-operative societies (Anstead) 10,489-91. 

-, should be encouraged (Kollengode) (190). 

-, Government sliould compel ryots to carry out (8. Mudaliar) 

(426-7). 

Nandalar, defective drainage, urgency of {8, Mudaliar) (427). 

Obstacles, in Bellary, want of understanding and imagination of Govern¬ 
ment (I?. Mudaliar) (701)* 16,793-601, 17,063-64. 

Panohayats (MacMichael) (2^), 12,127-81. 

. . , under Irrigation Bill (Bandas and Sivosioami) (677). 

-, minor irrigation works should be handed over to (Bamdas and 

Sivaswami) (680). 

Perennial rivers (/4n«fcaa) 10,658-9. 

Pioootah (Narasimharaju) 16,378-84. 

Productive works, policy as to, wrong (Reddi) (348), 12,916-26. 

-:-j increased general revenue caused by should be taken into 

consideration (Reddi) 13,109-15. 

Proportion of irrigated and unirrigated (MaeMtt^ael) 12,268-63, (312). 
Protective and productive schemes (MacMichael) 11,840-60, 12,312-24, 
(Reddi) (848). 

Protective schemes afford insurance against famine (MacMichael) 11,861-6. 

__X 1*_rvm__\ aoa a 




Hegistration of agreements as to |)rivate works (MacMichael), 12,072-82. 
Beseatch (Kollengode) (188). 

Salem, a dry area, sinking water table, wells sunk at expense of <!h!if^ltivator 
(Suhharayan) 14,946-9. • 

—, two crops well-irrigated (Suhharayan) 14,950-1. 

-, necessity for irrigi%<m in (Pend} (221^), 11,414-6, 11,628-30. 

MbettHM (Anstead) 9637. 

-, extent of (MacMichael) (2^), 11,906-14. 
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IRRIGATION-^con^d. 

Schemes, minor (MacMichael) (2d8). 

—r—, new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, conse¬ 
quent higher assessment (Leach) (689). 

-—, new, necessary in Vieagapatam, legislation required (Narasim^ 

haraju) (670). 

-, hindered by vested rights of ssamindars (Narasimharaju) 15,329. 

] 5,343-63, 15,369-72, 15,385-8, 15,437-43. 

Survey of subterranean sources of water (MacMichael) 12,057-60. 

Taccavi loans for deepening wells (MacMichael) 11,806-7. 

- —. .., in dry areas 11,867-72. 

Tanks, maintenance of (MacMichael) 12,278-84. 

-, and ponds, no question of extending but should be improved 

(Eeddi) (M7). 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments (MacMichael) 
11,875-91, 12,054-6, 12,2703. 

Tungabadra (project, to command 36 lakhs of acres of famine country 
(Beddi) (347). 

---j should not be delayed (JR. Mudaliar) (700-1). 

Value of land affected by (Anstead) 10,653-7. 

Volumetric charge, ideal but difficult (Anstead) 9674-6* 

-j co-operation needed (MacMichael) (268-9), 12,018-24. 

Waste of water, due to unevenness of land (JB. Mudaliar) (701). 

-j of canal water (MacMichael) (268). 

-, should Munsiff be responsible? 12,072-3, 12,270-3. 

-j by evaporation or absorption in soil (Beddi) (349). 

Water diviner (MacMichael) (268), 11,866, 11,928-31. 

Water rates and land revenue, enhancement of land revenue in view 
of irrigation (MacMichael) 11,932-49, 12,061-2, 12,199-207, 11,932-^, 
11,989-91, 12,015-30, 12,171-94, (S. Mudaliar) 13,775-83, 13,878-84, 

(Suhharayan) 15,194-212, 15,253-9. 

Water requirements of crops (Anstead) 10,546-51. 

Wells; (See under BAZL-UL-LAH cmd PINTO) (Anstead) 10,513-25. 

-, Waterlifts, &c., handed over to Industrial Department (Anstead) 

10,098-100, 10,679-82. 

-^ State should undertake sinking (Leach) (589), 15,598-9, 15,615-9, 

15,657-61. 

-, (MacMichael) (268), 11,915-31. 

-, land revenue assessment not increased because of sinking of wells 

(MacMichael) 12,199-207. 

-, cost and effectiveness of (MacMichael) 12,211-6. 

-water should be supplied at cost in selected villages (B. Mudaliar) 

(701). 

-, loans should be given by Government (S. Mudaliar) (427). 

-, not sufficient (Narasimharaju) 15,420-2. 

-, economic value of (Vaul) 11,619-26, 11,641-2. 

-, sinking of: Government should do boring free of cost (Bamdas 

and Sivaswami) (677)» 

-, societies for sinking wells should be formed (Bamdas and 

Sivaswami) (677). 

-, Industries Department has undertaken boring and assisting 

ryots (Beddi) (347). 

-, large scope for extension of (Beddi) (847). 

-, system necessary for deepening (Subharayan) (540). 

-, in some places impossible to dig (Subbarayan) 14,964-5. 

-, increase desirable (Subharayan) 15,273, 

-, under Estates Land Act rent can be raised after sinking of wells 

(Subharayan) 16,274-7. 

-j in Chinglepnt (Sutherland) 13,679-83. 

KEITH, J. W., and WOOD, C. E., representatives of Messrs. Parry & Go., 
Madras. 

Agkicultukal Induscbies ; 

Government, should not take any steps to establish industries sub¬ 
sidiary to agriculture (763). 

-, should not interfere with private enterprise 17,468-79. 

Poultry farming and market gardening (761). 
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KCITH, J., and WOOD, C. E.^conid, 

DuHOKSTEATZON and PaOPAGANDA: 

Artificial fertilisers, use of (761), 

--, should be on ryot^s own land 17,413-7. 

Bduoatzon : 

College for training sons of mirasdars in agriculture would be of great 
value (761). 

FsETimaBEB: 

Adulteration, not of great importance, usually due not to fraud but 
to defective iiiethods of manufacture (761V 17,418-23, 17,496. 
Artificial fertilisers, application of, profitable on normal soils (761). 
17,463-7. 

Co-operative societies should finance purchase of fertilisers from private 
manufacturers (762), 17,428-30, 17,454-8. 

Demand, nature of 17,489-506. 

Demonstration and advertisement of, necessary (761). 

-^ should be on ryot’s own land 

17,413-7. 

Distribution through series of local depots fed from central factory 
(762). 

European demand for artificial fertilisers greater than Indian 17,459-60. 
Export of bones and poonac should not be prohibited until tnere is 
ail indication that the bones will all be consumed in India, such 
prohibition would not lower prices to agriculturists, except perhaps 
temporarily 17,436-50, (769-70). 

Free distribution by private firms of fertilisers for experimental 
purposes (761). 

Inspection liable to hamper fertiliser industry (761), 

Method of manufacturer 17,451?^, 17,461-2, 17,482-6. 

Organic manure also necessary (765). 

Records of experiments done by Agricultural Department not 
accessible (763). 

Remission of land tax, should be larger, in case of failure of crops, 
to cultivators using manures, selected seeds or improved implements 
(762). 

Research: by Agricultural Department, by Messrs. Parry on behalf 
of Potash Supply Company of London (763). 

Sales of, increasing (762-3), 17,431-3, 

Shows should be utilised for propaganda (762). 

Transport and storage 17,424-7. 

-^ railway freights a big factor 17,494-6. 

KOLLENGODE, Sir Vasudeva, Rajah of, Kt., C.I.E., Malabar. 
Administkaxion : 

Agricultural Service insufficient (189). 

Railways unsatisfactory (189), 

Roads, village, insufficient and ill maintained (189). 

Veterinary service insufficient (189). 

Aghicultubal Indbbxednibss : 

Causes of (189). 

Interest^ loans should be provided at low rates (189). 

Legislation with regard to insolvency inadvisable (189). 

Mortgages, non-terminable, should be prohibited (189). 

Agbicultubai. Indusxbibs : 

Agricultural produce, preparation of for consumption (190). 

Industrial concerns in rural areas (190). 

Marketing, lack of facilities (190), 

None at present 10,969-71. 

Animal Hxjsbandby ; 

Cattle-breeding 10,987-96. 
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KOtLEMQODEi Sir Vasudeva, RaJaH pf| Kt*f 

Attbaotino Capital: 

^ub-tenures, multiplicity of, hafniicap to improiramaat (X90)i I0^9724lt 
11,018-22. 

Co-OPRRATION: 

Credit societies} 10,921^2, 

Chops and Cbop Pbotbction: 

Mahali diisease, spraying effective (190). 

New crops, scope for (1§0), 10,986-0. 

Seed selection and distribution (190), 10,966-8. 

Wild animals, firearms (190). 

Cultivation : 

Meston plough (190) 

Paddy, economic area 10,936-7. 

-, transplantation 10,966-7. 

notation not practised systematically 11,013-7. 

Dskonstbation and Propaganda: 

Demonstrators, lack of 10,942-6. 

Edttoation : 

Adult education by night schools (189). 

Extension necessary (1§8), 11,008-12. 

Finance from land revenue (189). 

Pandiayats should control rural schools (189). 

School farms necessary (188-190). 

Students are agriculturists (188). 

Teachers shoulcT be agrdeulturists ^188). 

Frbtilisbrb : 

Cowdung, use of as fuel: cheap wood fuel (190). 

Green manure 10,941. 

Price should be reduced (190). 

Propaganda necessary (190). 

Fjnakcb: 

Co-operative societies and banks necessary (189), 10,920-2, 10,974-8. 
Government loans should be more easily available (189), 10,979-80, 
11,023-4. 

Income-tax on agriculture would be unpopular 10,920. 

Interest, religious objections to 10,981-4. 

Holdings : 

Economic area for paddy, 6 to 10 acres 10,936-7. 

Fragmentation increasing 10.940. 

---, Malabar 10,938-9. 

Sub-division, should be prevented by legislation f189-190). 

-, appointment of common manager 10,923-8. 

— . , legislation would be popular 11,026. 

Sub-tenures, mmtiplicity of, handicap to improvement (190), 10,972-3, 
10,997-11,007, li;018.22. 

IlCPLBliBNTS : 

Prices must be reasonable (190). 

IBRIOATION : 

Malabar (19Q). 

Minor projects should be esmuraged (190). 

Research (188). 

Mabxbtinq : ^ 

Lack of facilities preventing development of ageieultural Indtiilriea 





KOLI.ENGOOE, Sir Vasu<l9va, Rajah af, Kt,, e.I.E.- oonM 
BaaaABOE: 


4Sft {^88), 

In<mge«io<ais am»tt]4^ be inyesiagated (188). 

(IBS). 

Boil (tm 


VmmxsiAm : 

Dispensariea, expansion of, needed (198-190). 
Iho^lation, demand fbr, great 10^929^. 


LEACH, A. G., I.C.S., C!ollecior of North Aroot, Madras. 

AnmNicmtArieN; 

Panchajats, village,, have made a good beginning 15,639-46. 

Revenue Department, duties of 16,748-61. 

-, training in agriculture of officers of not advisable 

15,752-60. 

Roads 16,678-83. 

-Taluk Board should assist panohayats to control 16,688-7. 

AoBicuLruEAL Indbdtebkbss : 

Sub-division of holdings, not the main cause of 16,744-7. 

AoBiotrLTUKAL Industbies : 

Extension of, not possible in North Arcot 16,761-2. 

Animal Husdandry: 

Castration, a good deal of, used to be done by touring veterinary 
assistantis (590). 

Cattle, useless, every village overstocked with (689). 

Common grazing, causes promiscuous propagation (589). 

—-, panchayats might control (j589), 16,6^^2. 

-, should be graduailly abolisned (589-90). 

Draught animals, ryot does not appreciate importance of improvement 
of 16,600. 

Panchayat control of forest grazing grounds 15,603<^4. 

Touring of veterinary assistants has oeem abolished (690), 16,619-22. 

Attbaotino Capital: 

Capital, no lack of, for acquiring agricultural land, but not ao for 
improvement; land regard^ as a safe but not paying investvhent 
(691), 15,062-6, 

Factors discouraging improvement of land are personal (691-2). 

Price of and profit from land 16,702-8. 

Obofs ani> Crop Pbotbotion: 

Money and food crops 16,763-0. 

Demonstration anp Propaganda : 

Demonstrators do not reach ordinary cultivators 15,612-4, 15,630-4. 
Literature issued by Agricultural Department 15,693-6. 

Education : 

Literacy the first objective (590-1), 15,605. 

Nature study might be of us© but is badly taught (691). 

Teaching of agriculture in schools, not a practical method of improvinie 
agriculture (590). 

-, average teacher hoiieless as a teacher of agriculture 16,609-8. 

Fobbsts : 

Denudation of hills causes silting of irrigation ta%ks (590). 

Firewood should' be produced' (®0). 

Panchayats have done a small amount' of afforestation (590). 
Re-afforestation of hill sides too expensive (590). 
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LEACH, A* G., 

Holdings : 

Colonies of depressed classes, wells sunk by Gkwernment (689), 16,074*T 
Consolidation, should be initiated by Government (688), 15,693-7. 

-—, administrative means should be tried before legislation 

which might not be enduring (688), 16,652-6. 

-^ instance of success at Tinnevelty (688), 

-, should not be encouraged by temporary exemption from 

land revenue 16,672-<3. 

Fragmentation, due partly to deske of ryot to have plots growing 
different crops (688), 16,73^43. 

-, fairly considerable 16,646-61, 

Eegistry, correct, kept by Government to collect land Revenue and 
cneck -dishonesty, tnerefore, sub-division is registered (688). 

Size of holdings 15,691-2, 15,649-61. 

-, poverty of email holders 16,666-8. 

Sub-division not the main cause of indebtedness 15,744-7. 

IiiniGATiON; 

I/cgislation required for compulsion of minorities and exclusion of 
irrigation matters from Civil Courts (589), 16,6^701. 

Schemes, new, obstacles to, cost, interference with existing rights, 
consequent higher assessment (589). 

Wells, State should undertake sinking (689), 16,698-9, 16,616-9, 

15,667-61. 

Roads (see Administiution). 

Vetemnaby ; 

Touring veterinary assistants, used to do a good deal of castration, 
but have been abolished (690), 15,619-22. 

Welearb of Rural Poftoation : 

Complaints by ryots 16,678-81. 

Conditions of labouring class unsatisfactory 15,709; in zamindari as 
compared with ryotwari districts 15,635-8. 

Emigration 16,715-24. 

Employment, labourer sometimes a slave 16,710-4. 

Funds for rural improvement cannot be obtained by retrenchment of 
official salaries 16,726-9. 

Labour of villagers for improvement of village 16,666-71. 

Panchayats, village, have made a good beginning 16,639-46. 

-, are elected 16,730-6. 

Slight manifestation of desire for improvement 15,623-9. 

MACMICHAEL, N., I.C.S., First Member, Board of Revenue, Madras* 
Administration : 

Departments of Agriculture and Revenue 12,064-6, 12,225-8. 

Departments of Irrigation and Agriculture 11,87^91. 

Development Department 12,083-4. 

Irrigation, control of 12,303-7. 

Panchayats for forests 11,981-3. 

--—, progress of (308). 

-, irrigation (269). 

Provincial revenues, effect upon of increased prosperity of cultivators 
11,794-801. 

Remuneration of village staff by grant of land? 12,070-1. 

Roads, village 12,293-302. 

Agbictultural Indebtisdness (see Finance). 

Co-operative movement should teach thrift 11,826-30. 

Taccavi, popular amount of loans increasing (263), 11,802-11, 12,044*7. 
-, rules as to 11,812-25. 
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MACMICHACl., N., i.C.S »>^ontd. 

AGHIOXnLTtJEAL INDEBTEDNESS—COtlfc?. 

Ta^xsari, ia dry areas 11,867-72. 

-, in famine 11,992-12,002, 12,044-53. 

-, rate of interest 12,241. 

--, of moneylenders 12,242-6. 

™-, extent of indebtedness (309). 

-, extent of baccavi (310-1). 

^LOBXOULTUBAD INDUSTRIES : 

Ryots, most, have subsidiary occupations (264), 12,120 3. 

AomouLTrBAL Labottb : 

Emigration 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,333-46. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Fodder and green manure crops, concessions as to water charges 11,874, 


Co-OPBBATION; 

Credit societies touch about 8 per cent, of rural population 12,155-8. 
Irrigation societies for paying on volumetric basis (269). 

Pancliayats for irrigation (269). 

Taooavi, societies should not administer 12,115-7. 

Thrift, should teach 11,826-30, 11,892-3. 

Cultivation : 

Economic position, general 12,132-4. 

Improvements in, considerable, past and future 11,787-91, 12,090-4. 

--- , cotton, considerable improvement in 11,790. 

-^ lajid 12,189-91, 

-, paddy, transplanting 11,790-1, 12,094. 

Irrigation 11,906-7, 

Waste lands 12,031-9. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : • 

Consolidation of holdings 12,198. 

Demonstrators, agricultural, more required 12,286-9. 

Revenue officials cannot do propaganda work 12,290-2. 

Taccavi loans for purchase of seed 12,330-2. 

Education : 

Agricultural training, of doubtful value to Revenue officials 12-291-2, 
Fertilisers ; 

Green manure and fodder crops, concessions in water charges as to 
11,874, 12,040-3. 

Finanoe ; 

Research 11,794-801. 

Taccavi and other Government loans, popular, amount increasing (263). 

— -, 1924-5 11,802-11. 

— -^ 11,812-26, should not 

be relaxed 12,159^70, 12,207-10. 

-—-, in dry areas 11,867-72, 11,992- 

12,002, 12,044-53. 

--—-^ formalities 12,107-8. 

—-— -^ security 12,109-10. 

-^ percentage of applications 

refused 12,111-4. 

-- , co-operation 12,115-7. 

--—-, tenants-a^will 12,142-6. 

proportion of loans per culti¬ 
vated acre, 1 anna per annum 
12,147-58. 
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MACMICHAEL, N., l.C.^.^eontd. 

FiN^CB—con^</. , 

Ta^avi and other Government loans, amonnti o£ loana oompiWRea; witii 

revenue 12,S^^0. 

-^ rate of interest 12,241-6. 

-- for purchase of seed 12,330-2. 

--^ extent of , indebtedness (309). 

---extent of taocavi (310-1). 

POBBSTS: 

Panchayate 11,981-3. 

-, progress of (308). 

Holdings : 

En<|uiry as to, very little 12,264-9. 

Fra^entation. and sub-division, Co-operative societies (266). 

—— -^ economic holding difficult to determine 

(264-5), 12^009-lf 

-, experiment in Trichinopoly (266)^ 

-^ Government actively assists sub¬ 
division (264), 12,118-9. 

... .. . . inevitable owing to tradition (264) 

11,835-9. 

-, not a burning question 12,196-7. 

---——, Keatinge*8 Bill (266-6). 

-^ revenue difficulties 11,881-4, 

-, population, increase in (264). 

-—-^ Punjab experiment (266). 

-j consolidation would simplify revenue 

11,831-2. 

-Besolution of Legislative Council in 

1917 (265). 

-^ statistics of, unreliable (264). 

Non-cultunible, free 12,326-9. 

Pattas, figures as to (304). 

Statistics 12,132-44. 

Zainindari, proportion of 12,309-11. 

Jbkigation : 

Administration of 11,875-91, 12,303-7. 

Bhavani, Upper, Dry Project, instructions of Board of Be venue (3Q5-7). 
Concession.s in respect of fo<lder and green manure crops 11,874. 
Demand for land, effect on 12,326-9. 

Hydro-electric schemes 1L854-7, 11,954-6. 

Kiari system suggested (z69). 

Legislation proposed 11,840-63. 

Panchayats for (269), 12,127-31. 

Proportion of irrigated and unirrigated 12,258-63, (312). 

Protective and productive schemes 11,840-60, 12,312-24. 

Protective schemes afford insurance against famine 11,861-5. 
Begistration of agreements as to private works 12,072-82. 

Schemes, extent of (206-7), 11,906-14. 

-, minor (268), 

purvey of subterranean sources of water 12,067-60. 

Taccavi loans for deepening wells 11.806-7. 

-i---^ in dry areas 11,867-72. 

Tanks, maintenance of 12,278-84. 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments 11876-91, 
12,064-6, 12,27(W. 

Vblumetric charge, co-operation needed (268-9), 12,018-24. 

Waste of canal, water (268). 

--,^ould Munsilf be responsible? 12,072-3, 12,270i-3. 

Water diviner (268), 11,866, U,928-31. 

Water rates^ and land revenue, enhancement of land revenue in view 
of irrigation 11,932^49^ 12,061-2, 12,199-207, 11,932-80, 11,989-91, 
12,016-30, 12,171-94. 

} 
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MACMfCHAEt, N., I.O.S.^ontd, 
Imxiikno^’^eantd, 


(m» ii,^ 5 .ai. . ^ ^ ^ 

lftii4 rievenne afiseesm^itt not increased becauae of ainking of %elia 
12 199-207* 

-, oast and ef^ivoness of 12,211-6. 


Maibcstino : 

Roads, village, some in bad condition in wet season 12,293-302. 
Rssbaiu^b : 

Agnicnltiiral Department, interest in by lai^e landbold^s 12,^6-9. 
Results, considerable 11,787-93. 

-, effect upon Government revenue 11,794-801. 


Boins: 

Land revenue assessment in relation to 12,095-106. 

Survey 12,100-1. 

Statistics : 

Agricultural stock, not very accurate (269). 

Cultivation and crop, are satisfactory (269) 12,063. 

Economic Enq^uiry Committee (269). 

Economic position, general 12,1^^1. 

Indebtedness 12,048-^. 

Pattas (304). 

Rail-borne inter-ProvinciaJ trade 11,873. 

Reports of villages 12.063-9. 

Ryotwari, more reliable than as to aamindari tracts 11,984. 
Welfarb : 

Agricultural problem, not exclusively an 12,213-24. 
Emigration 11,896-906, 12,274-6, 12,333-46. 

Standard of Ufe 11,893-6. 

-, with reference to fragmentation 12,009-14. 

Survey, economic, as to iK)sition oS ryots 12,285-6. 

Thrift essential 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8. 

-j examples of extravagance 12,247-67. 

-^ is there a margin on which to save 12,268-63. 


MANURE (see FERTILISERS.) 


MARKETING. 

Adulteration, very common ^Anstead) (52). 

-, oo-operative societies should sell standard qualities (AnHead) 

(63). 

Advances on value of crop before harvesting {Anstead) (67). 

Barter (Anstead) (57). 

Commission rates (Ansfeod) (57) 9923. 

Communications unsatisfactory (Paul) 11,695-7. 

Oo-operative credit would etrengtiben position of ryot; co-operative sale 
society not likely to snoeeed at present (Ansttad) (56), but in future 
Sihould improve quali^ of exports goods by grading (58). 

Cbtton, ryots at a disadvantage in selling (Anstead) (55-6). 

Dues (Anstead) (56), 9880-9. 

Education, the means of improvement el (Anstead) (56). 

Export, multiplicity of intermediaries (Anstead) 1 . 06 ). 

-, fairer to cultivator than internal market (Anstead) 9873-5. 

facRitjes unsatisfactory (Anstead) , 05 )« 

.'. . .. special should he appo-inted (Ansttad) 

9870-2. • 

Groundnut largely exported (Anstead) ( 66 ). 

. .. deoorfeioatioin (Anatead) 8iS^4)904. 
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MARKETING^contd, 


Information as to market prices dtc. would be of little value to cultivatoni 

under present conditions (Ansiead) 

-—-, should be made available to cultiva¬ 
tors (li. Mudaliar) (706). 

— -- - -, facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 

{Munro) 11729-33. 

intermediaries treat cultivators unfairly (iJ, Muaaliar) (706). 

Jaggery, quality of, must be improved (It, Mudaliar) (706). 

— -, importance of storage for price (Narasimharaju) 16,337-9. 

Lack of facilities preventing development or agricultural industries (Kollen- 
gode) (190). 

Legislation needed for control of markets (Anstead) (64). 

Licensing of middlemen, public opinion not ripe tor (Anstead) 9893-4, 


Middlemen and moneylenders largely control (Anstead) (56 & 66), 9876-9. 

—I-—-, no free samples (Anstcady 10,707, 

Milkmen’s co-operative societies (Anstead) (61), 9760-76. 

Poultry (Sutherland) (402). 

Profits, division of (itao) 9235-8. 

Railways, no complaint (Anstead) 9480-9. 

Roads, unsatisfactory (Anstead) 9490-9, 10,287-10,303. 

-, village, some in bad condition in wet season (MacMichael) 12,293- 

302. 


Silkworm cocoons (Itao) 9177-81. 

Silk, artificial, competition of, with real silk (Bao) 9057-66, 9114-6. 
Shandies (Suhharayan) 15,036-42. 

Storage facilities for grain very practical (Anstead) 9918-22, 10,423. 
Sugarcane, bad conditions (Ansiead) (56), 9905-17. 

Tea (Munro) 11,748-60. 

Tirrupur Cotton Market, history of (Anstead) (63) 9864-9. 

Transport system must be improved (Anstead) (64-6). 

Weighing, control of in ginning factories, ineuective (Anstead) (47), 
Weights and measures, standardisation of, a crying need (Anstead) (68) 
9896-6. 


MUDALIAR, M. R. Ry. A. Ranganatha, M.L.C., Madras. 

Administiiation : 

Conferences of heads of departments should be held (699). 

Government of India, advantage to Provinces of additional scientific 
staff, doubtful (699), 16,876. 

Meteorological Department renders no service to agriculturists (699), 
16,910-1. 

Posts and Telegraphs, Postal service too costly (699). 

-telegraphic reports of agricultural prices should 

be given (€^). 

—--, wireless should be used for broadcasting agricul¬ 

tural information (699). 

Research staff should be strengthened (699). 

Roads inadequate (699). 

-, are deteriorating 16,776-8. 

-, lack of funds, panchayats should control 16,976-81, 17,044-52. 

Transport charges should be i^uced (690), 16,779-80, 17,024-9. 

Agkicultuhal Indebtkdnbbs ; 

Causes of, purchase of land and livestock, marriages, etc., trade and 
speculation, buildings, permanent improvements (699). 

Increasing 16,920-30. 

Legislation for complete liquidation of existing debts (700), 16,930-2. 

----, Government loans 16,982-17,014, 

17,101-2. 

Remedies for (700). 

Repayment prevented by, failure of crops, high interest, insufficient 
income and lack of subsidiary industries (700)* 
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mUDAUAH, 

AOBICVLTUBAli lNDSBTBI»NBS8---eafl^({. 

BeeWiction of credit of cultivators iuadvieable, but there shottl<f be 
restriction on ouHivators who are borrowing from Government (700), 
16,947. 

Sour^ of credit, taccavi, oo-operative societies and moneylenders 


AGnaOtTIiTURAL InI)TTSTBI3SB : ^ 

Employment may be supplied by Government and Local Boards on 
road and tank repairs, village improvements, water supply, etc. (706). 
Government should encourage industries connected with the prepara> 
tion of sugar, cotton eeed used for felt, rice straw for paper (706). 
Panchayats should organise work by villagers for village improvement 

Period^ of unemployment, 180 to 260 days a year (706). 

Bopemaking (706). 

Water, lack of supply of, chief obstacle to (706). 

Animal Husbandut : 

Artificial manure, production of, might help ryot to reduce number of 
cattle (706), 16,942. 

Bellary District, Government breeding station should be established in 

(706) , 

Dairying, miJch buffalo should be improved (705). 

-^j doubtful whether cow can take place of milch buffalo 16,810. 

Deterioration of cattle caused by promiscuous breeding and insufficient 
pasture land (705). 

F^der, times of shortage (706). 

-, methods of improving supply of (706). 

Attracting Capital: 

Agriculture does not pay (706), but reni*collecting pays 16,816-8. 

Land is a safe investment (706). 

Landowners not interested in cultivation and improvement of land 

(707) . 

Non-cultivating landowners and tenants increasing (707), 17,087-100. 
Settlement Reports in Bellary District misleading as to profitableness 
of agriculture (707), 

OO-OPEIIATION : 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should be undertaken 
(699). 

Movement requires overhauling 16,781-3, 16,912-9. 

Crops and Crop Protection ; 

Ck>ttou, introduction of new improved strain ” Farm Cotton ** in 
Bellary District (703). 

Crops, important, jowari, paddy, groundnut, sugarcane, cotton (702). 
Diseases, bollworm on cotton, caloaris on jowari, stem borer on paddy, 
swarming caterpiUar on paddy, grasshopper on cereals (703). 

Fodder crops suitable for dry soils should be introduced (702). 

Seed distribution should be through co-operative societies ^9). 

Wild animals, fencing, barbed wire, should be supplied by Government 
(703). 

-licences for firearms (703). 

-- permission to hunt in reserves by beats (703). 

---, scrub jungle should be removed (703) 

Cultivation : 

Fallowing in dry lands should be investigated (703). 

Ploughing, deep, should be done at least once jivery year (703). 
power machinery can be popularised by removing import duty on agri¬ 
cultural implements and by reducing prices of kerosine and petrol 

(708) . 
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MUOALIAR, R _ contd. 

OiyLTivATioN— contd, 

« Eotaiicm on wet f^kould bo invostiigated (703). 

YiM per acre stated to be conaistently doolining (707), 10,819^-28; 


DBMONBTBA'nON AND PbOPAOANDA : 

Cinema should be used (690). 

Demonstration holds should be leased by Go^rominexit (608), 16,868*72. 
Demonstrators, more required (608), 16,898-009. 

Instalment system for sale of implements (^99). 

Lectures for farmers (600), 16,67^5, 

Loans should be made to cultivators adopti^ improvements (698). 
Paddy, economic transplantation adopted (698). 

Pamphlets not of much use owing to illiteracy 16,871-2. 

Ploughs, iron, and cotton seed, greater use of, etj^amples of success of 
Agricultural Department (699). 

Seed, distribution of better cotton seed has improved yield (698). 

-, should be sold on credit (699). 

Villages, should be selected for demonstrations (608). 

Education : 

Work in the fields, school children needed for (706). 


Fertzliskbs : 

Adulteration of, may be prevented by cheap facilities for analysis (702), 
16,802-3. 

Cowdung, use of as fuel, should be prevented by cheap supply of other 
fuels (702). 

Export of fish guano and bones should be prohibited (702). 

Natural manures, greater use should be m^e of (702). 

New fertilisers, samples should be supplied free (702). 

Oilcake, ml pressing should be done in India (702). 

-----by Oovernment support 

16,965-8. 

Organic manures necessary (102), 

Besidual effect on soil of chemical fertilisers should be investigated 



Finance : 


Capital available 16,965-74. 

Co-operative credit societies, more required (699). 

Distribution of stock, seeds, implements, manures, should be undertaken 
(699). 

Loans should be made to cultivators at easy rates of interest (700), 
16,784-6. 

Long-term credit for land improvement and liquidation of existing debts 
(099). 

Uniftcation of credit agencies required (699). 


Fobests : 

Deteriorating from excessive gracing (T06). 

Firewood, production of 17,066-72. 

Panchayats should control gracing (706), 16,811-4, 16,948-51, 17,030-4, 
17,069-79. 


HoliDIKGS : 

Bullocks, pair, can work 15 acres 17,(B5-22. 
Size of (706), 16,962-3. 


Implements : 

Bullocks, poor qfaality of, prevents adoption of improved tmplemenii 

Long-term loans at low rates of interest shoudd be given by Govern¬ 
ment (703-4). 
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iHDUat:. 


IicmmsKTs— eontd, 

Need»: improved ploughs, harvesters, sugarcane, crushers (70S). 

None have been designed superiiw to indig^cms* tooli» (898), 16;847^68. 
Studies shouM be ^ven tu Indiaix manufadmrers (703), 18,804^. 

IiMRS»A1SOK<: 

Bellary, ampi8 scope for new scdiemes (700)i 
Chded Distriots, new schemes needed, in (700). 

Famine, losses from, greater than cost of irrigation schemes (701), 
16,787-92. 

Obstacles, in Bellary, want of understanding and imagination of 
Okyvemment (701); 16,798^-801, 17,053-64. 

Tungabadra Scheme should not b© delayed (700-1). 

Waste of water due to unevenness of land (701). 

Wells: water should be supplied at cost in selected villages (701). 

Ma’Nua«s. (See und&r FBBTXUxssas.) 

Mahkbting : 

Inforznation should be made available to culUvators (706). 
Intermediaries treat cultivators unfairly (708). 

Jaggery, quality of, must be improved (706). 

ilBSEAKCH : 

Agricultural engineering, not very successful (698^. 

Foreign experts should not be employed (698), 16,835-9, 16,882-93. 

Funds should bo provided out of land revenue (698), 16,840-2, 16,943-6. 
Implements, agricultural, none have been designed superior to indigenous 
tools (698), 16,847-58. 

Indians, research should be done by, if necessary Indians should be sent 
abroad for training (698). 

Indigenous methods should be investigated (698), 16,708-72. 

Jowar, drought-resisting varieties, no work has been done to develop 
(698). 

Millet specialist, experiments of, not encouraging (098), 16,773-5, 
16,894-7. 

Private research, not mmh 16,843-62, 

Province should be di\ ided into areas for research work (698), 16,824-30. 
lied soil cultivation, insufheient attention has been paid to improve¬ 
ment of (698). 

Theosophioal Educational Trust, work of 16,877-93. 

Vetsbinary : 

Conference of provincial expert officers desirable (705). 

Contagious diseases, obstacles in dealing with (705). 

Department should bo under Director of Agriculture (704), 16,80849;. 

-^ agricultural demonstrator may attend to petty diseases 

17,080-6. 

Dispensaries, ui^er Local Boards, very few and not likely to work 
well; control of should be transferred to Provinenti 
authority (704), 16,807. 

-^ should be increased (704). 

-, touring, full use has not been made of (704). 

Expansion inadequate (704). 

Besearch into ammal diseases required (705). 

Serum, no difficulty with regard to supply of (705). 

Superior veterinary officer with Government of India not advisable 
(705). 

Weij*ahb op Rubai Population: 

Holdings, effect of siws of (706).* 16;952»^. 

Lund revenue, a largo part of* idmuld be devoted m improving condi- 
tsens of rural jpopuUtion (698)| 16,840-2. 

Surveys, economic, should be oarriea out (707), 

Voluntary work 16,964-60. 
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MUOALIAR, M. T, Subramanya, Proprietor of Uttamapalayam, Meiabar 
of the Madras Oonimittee, Madras. 

^ Administration ; 

Agricultural Sendee^ degree of satisfaction with (426). 

Collector, District, should be highest authority in agricultural matters 
(430), 

Demonstration and Propaganda should be met out of a special grant 
by Government of India to Prorinoial Government (426). 

Baila-ay freights should be reduced and wagons supplied promptly 
(426). 

Besearch, expenses of, should be borne by Government of India (425). 
Boads, village, inadequate and ill-kept (426). 

--, through lack of funds 13,690-5, 

. . 13,834-6. 

Veterinary Service, not satisfactory bxcept to limited extent (425). 

Aoeigultubal Indebtedness : 

Causes of, poor yield, bad seasons, cattle disease, cost of living and 
unemployment (426). 

-, drink 1.3,929, 

Government loan, through co-operative societies to liquidate existing 
debts (426). 

-, extent of debt unknown 13,757-60. 

Interest rates exorbitant (426). 

-, maximum rate should be fixed (426), 13,943. 

-, freedom from arrest for civil debt, surplus for saving 

13,929-42, 13,944-7. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Charka spinning (428). 

Coolie work (428), 

Demonstration and loans for bee-keeping, poultry rearing, fruit grow¬ 
ing, &c. (428). 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (429). 

Machinery, should be supplied by Government cheaply (429). 
Well-sinking in dry lands (428). 

Work, number of days of, done by average cultivator during the year 

(428) . 

Agricultural Labour: 

Wages in kind and money 13,734-6. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Castration (428). 

Dairying industry, could be improved at Cantamanayakanur (428). 

--, loans for should be granted by Government (428). 

Fodder crops 13,866-7. 

Fodder shortage in Madura (428). 

Oilcake as cattle food 13,874-6. 

Pastures, common, inad^uate (428), 13,863-5, 

Attracting Capital : 

Agriculture not paying (429). 

-—-yield has decreased 18,702-14. 

--- —but value of land has increased 13,764-6. 

-, yield 13,845-60, 13,948-64. 

Demonstration of improved methods to show that agriculture will pay 

(429) . 

Factors tending to discourage improvements, want of funds and appre¬ 
hension of taxation of improvements (429). 

Bent, assessment and water rate 13,766-83, 13,845-50. 

Co-operation : 

Facilities for shmild be given by Government (429). 

-- audit and education 13,760-5. 

Legislation to compel minorities to co-operate in joint schemes (429). 
Solavandam credit society doing good work (429). 

Hi 



IKDBX. 


MUOALIAR, S.^CQnid. 

Qbops AN0 Ceop Protection : 

FruH treee grown by District Board 13,837-44. 

Groundnut, yield 13,877. 

Paddy, yield 13,885-8, 1^948. 

Scarcity' of rain 13,868-71. 

Seed distribution by Government (427). 

Yield 13,845-50. 

Demonstration ano Propaganda: 

Chemists, Government^ should give free advice as to soils and crops (425). 
Demonstration farms m important centres (425). 

Demonstrator, services of, should be free to experimenting landholders 
(425). 

Fertilisers, oilcakes, fish, nightsoil (424). 

Madura in (425). 

Solavendam Farm, success of experiment at (425). 

Varichiyur Farm, failure of experiment at (425). 

Euuoatton : 

Adult, in rural tracts, may be popularised by demonstration fams (424). 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, Government Service, the usual incen¬ 
tive to students (424). 

-^ pupils not mainly drawn from agri¬ 
cultural classes (424). 

Elementary and middle scduxils, agriculture should be taught in (424). 

—----^ and in all schools and colleges (429). 

-^ Elementary schools may be under Local 

Boards (424). 

----—^ Middle schools may be under Pro¬ 
vincial Government (424). 

Extension of, urgent need for (424), 

Hygiene and village sanitation (429). 

Institutions, supply of insufficient (424). 

Scholarships for middle class youths ^424). 

School farms necessary (424). 

Students, agricultural, mostly from non-agricultural classes (424). 

-, teachers, agricultural, supply of, not sufficient f424). 

•-, in rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes (424). 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial, inferior to natural manure 13,715-21. 

Bones, export of should be prohibited 13,831-3, 13,872-3. 

Oowdung, taking of from fields by strangers should be penalised (427). 

-, to prevent use of as fuel, trees should be grown to supply 

cheap fuel to villagers (427). 

Demonstration of (427). 

Export of all manures should be prohibited (427). 

Green manure, distribution of seed and demonstration 13,722-5. 

Nightsoil, the cheapest manure 13,725-9. 

- ^ improving hygienic conditions 13,860-3, 

Oil crushing plant, facilities for purchase of through co-operative 
societies should be given by Government (4^). 

-, export duty on oilcake 13,822-30. 

Price of, should be reduced (427). 

-, test of value 13j726-9. 

Superphosphates, experiments with 13,810-21. 

Waete of manure (427). 

Finanob : 

Oo-operative societies in every village for loans, purchase and sale and 
storage (425). 

Long-term credit (426). 

Taooavi should be administered through co-operative socdeties (426). 
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MUDALIAfti S,^contd. 

FoiiUS6T$: 

Erosion should be prevented by re-afforestatien (42^). 

Excessive grazing not injuring forests (429h 

Firewood^ supply of should increased oy growing trees on (jlbvern- 
ment lands (429). 

Holoikgs : 

Legislation to prcvrni r. ^mentation impraot^oable (429)4 
Tenure, liuidierd’s share 13^889-928# 

IwmMmtts : 

Demonstration necessary (427). 

Prices, Government should supply at moderate prices'(427). 

Ikbigation : 

Madura, schomes for (426). 

———, cost 30 crores, irrigating two million acres 13,690-9. 

-, finance of 13,784-8^. 

Miuor works, Government should compel ryots to carry out (426-7). 
Nanclalar, drainage defective, urgency of (427). 

Water rate 13,776-83, 13;878-84. 

Wells: loans should be given by Government (427). 

HfiSBAltCH: 

Government of India sliould control (424). 

-^ and pay for 13,686-9. 

Indians may be sent abroad for training (424). 

Linguistic areas, selection of Indians with, reference to (424). 

Piovincial Goveriimonts may demonstrate results (424). 

Superphosphates 13,810-21. 

Vernaculars, publications should be in (424), 13,739^43. 

Veterinary : 

Oontagioiis diseases, methods for preventing spread of, successful to a 
very limited extent (426). 

-legislation to deal with, at cH>st of (Government 

(428). 

-^ rinderpest 13,744-7. 

Cost of Service excessive (45^). 

—--^ but would be too costly if no charge were 

made, owing to travelling expenses 
13,748-62. 

Department should be under Director of Agriculture (428). 

- . . - . —^ in order to 

decrease cost 
13,700-1. 

Indigenous treatment should be investigated and adopted (428). 

Madura District, existing: institutions in* do not serve any useful 
purpose (428). 

Resoare.h into animal diseases, further facilities desirable (428). 
Service not satisfactory (426). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Govemnieat of India should not be 
appointed (428). 

WEiiVARE OP Rural Population : 

Education in hygiene and village sanitation (429). 

Nightsoil, disposal^of 18i860-3! 

Surveys, economic, should be cxmducted by Government (429). 
MUDAL1YAR, 0. (see xmder HOOV and MUDALlYAflO. 



MULtiNOS, C« T*| Chi^f Eagineer for Irrigation, Madras. 
laoutoATroK: 

Advisory Boards, working vary woB 14,73d. 

.., ..functions, 141747-50, I4,781-3» 

Assessment^ system of 14^7-42. 

-—, by Eeyenue JDepartment 14,776-80. 

Charges, volumetric ideal but difficult to manage 14,578-9. 

———should be increased 14,614-25. 

^ incidence 14,784-7. 

Oo-operative organisation for clearing silt, none 14,851-4. 

Distribution of water 14,663-71. 

-, panohayats 14,737-8, 14,767-8, 14,789-45. 

.. .- .. continuous flow 14,761-6. 

Drainage, Irrigation Department responsible for 14,588-90. 

Extent, total acreage of four schemes will be over 4 lakhs acres 14,666-7, 

-, since Irrigation Committee reported, about a quarter million 

acres put under irrigation 14,600-14, 14,755-60. 

Financial considerations holding up schemes 14,507. 

Hydro-electric development, administration 14,619-22. 
-^ Pykara, about 6 crores, variation of esti¬ 
mate 14,522-30. 

-industrial demand for power 14,531-44, 

. 14,649-64, 14,690-4, 14,727-31, 14,733. 

Kiari system suggested by the Revenue Department 14,968-9, 

Lifting, cost of 14,672-7. 

Loss of water by evaporation 14,836-40, 14,848-60. 

Productive and protective schemes i income of productive schemes might 
be used to finance protective 14,492-5. 

Profit and loss 14,788-99, 14,808-13. 

Projects: 

Bellary West Canal Project, to be prodnctive 14,555-6. 

-^ jjjjiy undertaken in the course of 

next few years 14,661, 14,723. 

Bhavani, Upper, Project, area 14,605. 

—-, Agricultural llepartment may not have 

been consulted 14,507-11. 

-, under consideration, a productive scheme 

14,562-4. 

-, cheapest to use plant from Cauvury- 

Mettur Project 14,661, 14,720-2. 
Cauvury-Mettur Proje<?t, 301,000 acres of new crops 14,506. 

-, under construction, to pay a dividend of 

71 per cent. 14,547-60. 

---^ will be finished in 7J years 14,658, 14,644-8, 

14,655-62. 

-agreement with Mysore State 14,685-9, 

14,696-719. 

Deccan rivers protective Scheme, not in collaboration with Bombay 

14,496-9. 

- -- ---, Hyderabad, negotiations with 

14,500-1. 

—~—--— - ——, area 14,502-4. 

Divi Scheme, capital cost 23 lakhs, maintenance Rs.5 an acre 14,846-7. 
Kistna Project 14,032-6, 14",814-26, 

Felavaram Project, under construction 14,651. 

____, will be finished by the end of 1927 14,659-60. 

Tungahadra Project 14,626-31, 14,814-26. 

Research, none by Irrigation Department 14,596-7. 

^ould be done by Agricultural Department 14,724-6, 14,761-4. 

.- '■■■■, none as to leakage 14,800-3. 

—-, Or water requirements of crops 14,804-7, 14,840-3. 

---, s^ survey 14,844-6. 

, dry schemes 14,867-60. 

Saline lan^ 

Tanks 14,729-76. 

Technical advice 14,831-5* 
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INBBX. 


MULLINGS, C. T.^CQntd. 

^ Irrioation— contd * 

Touch between Irrigation and Agricultural Departments^ throngli 
Revenue Department 14,607-18, 14,746. 

Water requirements of cultivation 14,680-7, 14,827-^0. 

Wells 14,562-77. 


MUNRO, D. G., B.Sc., General Bcicntific Officer, United Planters* Aesooia> 
tion of Southern India. 

Administbation : 

United Planters* Association of Southern India (266-262). 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Cinchona 11,738-43. 

Cod^ee, declining area of, small capital required (266). 

-, varieties 11,763. 

Potatoes 11,744. 

Tea (266). 11,734-8, ll;748-69. 

United Planters’ Association, crops of tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and 

spices 11,689-90, 31,694. 

-—^ improvement of crops of, possible (266). 

Cultivation : 

Altitude required by coffee, tea, rubber, cinchona 11,734-8. 

Small holders cultivating coffee 11,722-8. 

Education : 

Post-graduate study required for Departmental work (265), 11,717. 
Fertilibbbs : 

Cattle manure, difficulty in obtaining (266), 11,761-2. 

Extent of use of (256). 

Instances of benefits of (266). 

Pests and diseases affected by (256), 11,718-21. 

Research required (266). 

Tea, fertilisers for 11,764-9. 

Marketing : 

Information, facilities for obtaining, satisfactory 11,729-33, 

Tea 11,748-60. 

Research : 

Central institute should be strengthened (266). 

Coffee, more difficult to obtain results than with regard to rubber and 
tea (266), 11,763. 

Fertilisers (256). 

Rubber, visits to Ceylon, Malaya and Java (266). 

Tea Association Experimental Station at Tocklai (265), 11,765-69. 
United Planters* Association of Southern India, Area of operations 

11,770-6. 

-Oop organisation of 

11,711-2. 

-^ Finance (255), 

11,691-4, 11,7034, 
11,746-7, 11,777-84. 

-—-, Touch with Agricul¬ 
tural Department 
11,709-10. 

--, Touch with Indian 

Tea Association 
11,696-11,702. 

Soils : 

Erosion, considerable work done on (255-6). 
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INBKX. 

NAAASIMHARAJU, Bao Bahadur, C.V.8., M.L.C., landholder, Vizagapa* 
tarn, Madras. 

AX»HINJ8TJt4TION : 

Panchayata, village, should be encouraged 15,537«56. 

Boads under control of local authorities have not deteriorated 
16,669-71. 

Agbioultitral Ikoebtudkbss : 

Causes of, failure of crops, marriages, etc., buildings, purchase of cattle 
(670). 

Insolvency, rural, not common (670). 

Land mortgage oanks under Government (670). 

Moneylenders, methods of 15,340-2, 15,603-11. 

Mortgages, non-terminable, no practice of (570). 
llepayment prevented by failure of crops (570), 

Bestriction of credit of cultivators inadvisable (570), 16,815-7. 

Source of credit, the holding and the moneylender (570). 

Usurious Loans Act may involve hardship to the cultivators unless land 
mortgage banks are started (570), 

Aobioultuhal Industries: 

Spinning and weaving, hand, propaganda 15,486-9, 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies require control 15,311-4. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Money and food crops 16,468-74. 

Sugarcane 15,333-6. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural Advisory Boards 15,454-6. 

Anakapalle farm 15,475-9. 

Demonstration, successful in regard to sugarcane cultivation (670). 

-, importance of 16,480-1. 

—-^ farms not of much importance 15,480-5. 

-, on cultivator's own plot desirable 16,480-5. 

Demonstrators in^close and sympathetic touch with cultivators, popular, 
do not deal with marketing 15,307-10. 

Prizes should be given to cultivators adopting improved methods (569). 
Propaganda is successful but number of propagandists not sufficient 
(569), 15,398-9. 

Education : 

Administration should be by local bodies (569). 

Adult education can be popularised by capitation grants (669), 16,444 
16,519-26. 

Agricultural bent should be given to general education (669). 
Agricultural College, only oiio for the whole Presidency (569). 
Agricultural efficiency and education (570), 15,400. 

Anakapalle Agricultural Middle School 16,534-6. 

Attendance at agricultural Institutions not numerous (569). 

Elementary education, entire cost of provided by Provincial Govern¬ 
ments (669), 16,405-8. 

Incentive, none, to study agriculture (569), 16,392-3. 

Institutions, number of, insufficient (569). 

Literacy the main objective rather than vocational training, vernacular 
‘ 16,296-302, 

Nature study, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers (669). 
Panchayat-managed schools 15,652-6. 

Pupils, agricultural, not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (509). 

- - --, most seek Government employment, might be 

compelled to retire after years* service (569), 
16,303-6, 16,354-8, 16,409-10, 16,447-53, 16,512-8, 
School farms, no work being done in owing to inability of teachers (569), 
School plots, ditto (569). 
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INDftX. 


NAHASfMHARAiUi Rao Bahaciuri C.V.8., 

Education — confd, 

Systemf old Madras, of two yoara’ course in agriculture may be 
duced in several districts (569), 15,594*^7. 

Teachers in rural areas need not necessarily be drawn from ag^ul- 
tural classes (569), 16,389-91. 

Tehigu districts should have an agricultural college, no agricultm^ 
facilities in Telugu districts except in Vizagapatam District (fW®), 
15,401-4, 16,480-1, 15,627-38. 

Vernacular scientific and technical education 15,428-9. 

Vizagapatam District Educational Council, did not work satisfactorily 
15,411-4. 

I^’INANCB: 

Co-operative societies unable to meet demand even for short-term leans 
^ (670). 

Cultivator handicapped by lack of funds (570). 

Land iiM>rtgage banks for long-term credit (670), 15|415-7. 

Taccavi, may be given as seeds and manures (570). 

-, adequate use not being made 16,418-9, 15,467-8, 16,568. 

Holdings : 

Legislation may be possible to provide for exchange and compensation 
to consolidate holdijigs (670), 15,445-6. 

Proportion of cultivator owners 16,459-67. 

Size of 15,330-2. 

Sub-division unavoidable owing to law of inheritance (570). 

-, disadvantages of fragmentation very iiiy)ortant 15,818-25. 

-, consolidation on co-operative lines ineffective 15,326-8. 


Irrigation : 

Cauvury-Mettur project 16,672-84. 

Piccotah 15,378-84. 

Schemes, new, necessary in Vizagapatam, legislation required (670). 

-, hindered by vestod rights of zamindars 15,329, 15,348-63, 

16,369-72, 16,385-8, 16,437-43. 

Wells, not sufficient 15,420-2. 

Marketing : 

Jaggery, imporiancJe of storage for price 15,337-9. 

Kesbarch : 

Fruit culture and millete, none in, except ragi and cholam (669). 

-considerable scope for fruit culture and preserving 

16,286-94. 

Groundnut and jute, research work done in the Department not appre¬ 
ciable (669). 


Welfare of Rural Pofulation: 

Funds for rural improvements should be obtained by retrenchment in 
salaries of Government servants 15,669-68, 16,5S5-S. 

Local bodies, work of, for rural betterment 16,490‘-602. 

Panchayats, village, should be encouraged 15,687-66. 


NUTRITION (human): 

Bhutias, diet and work of (Hutchinson) (782-®, 17,262-3, 17,268-62. 

Cause of malnutrition, poverty or ignorance 0u$selt) 14,4S2-ol. ^ * 

Co-ordination of Col. McCarrison’s work at Coonoor, AgricultUfal Inati- 
tute at Coimbatore and Animal Nutrition Enquiry at Bangalore 
(Hutchinson) 17,111-37. 

Deficient, causes beriberi^ keratomalacia, itttestihal disease, malaria, 
leprosy, infantiler mortality (Husnell) (2490-1). 

Diets: of agricultural workers on East Coast where beriberi is common 

(HuiMnion) 

-- a starvaticm diet (17,5183-7, 

17,273. 
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NUTIItTION Ihunwt^^onid. 

Diets of hill tribes of Bengal (Suiehinson) (732-?3), 17^262-3. 

-, of Indian troops (Mutchinson) (723), 17,252^, 17,280. 

Bdncation dietary (Hutchinson) 17,182-5. 

Export of food gtnim (Hutchinson) 17,18Si^. 

Famine followed by disease (Hutminsan) (784). 

Jgmawcfe the cause of malnutrition rather than poverty (Hutchinson) 
Institute, nutritional, required (Bussell) (491). 

McGarrison, Col., work of, of vital importance (Hutchinson) 17,107-37, 
(Busseh) 14,234-5, 14,431. 

-^ should he made Director of Pasteur Institute, Ooonoor 

(Hutchinson) 17,120-1. 

McCay. Col., work of on nutritive value of grains (Hutchimpn) (731). 
Milk (Hutchinson) 17,176-8. 

Palal village, dietary of cultivator in (Hutchinson) 17,268-72. 

Physical deterioration, due to under-feeding, examples of (Hutchinson) 

(7334), 17,141-2. 

.. . .— , Average labourer usually below par and has no 

reserve (Hutchinson) 17,186-7, 17^219-23. 
Population, pressure of (Bussell) 14,236-54. 

- — ' ' ' ' , Malthusian theory (Bussell) 14,397-407. 

-, Benefit of increaa^ production owing to irrigation does not 

go to the cultivator (Bussell) 14,449-1. 

-i. _ ,..i_ i. ^ -x_ ijafection and physi- 



Pulses, normal output 260,000 tons, rich in protein, insufficient in quantity 
(HutcUnson) (735), 17,224-6. 

Itesearch, lines of (Hutchinson) (734-5), 17,124-8. 

—--, All-India or Provincial? 17,254-7. 

Rice, when consumed in large quantities 50 per cent, of proteid value 
absorbed (Hutchinson) (732), (735), 17,175. 

-, waste through over-consumption of (Hutchinson) 17,178, 17,188-93. 

Starvation during convalescence from disease (Bussell) (480). 

Sugar (Hutchinson) 17,236-8. 

Teeth, diseases of, caused by calcium deficiency (Bussell) 14,333-4. 
Vitamins, investigations as to, of incalculable importance (Hutchinson) 
(731-2). 

-r-, great shortage of (Hutchinson) 17,179-81. 

Yield, normal, of food grains in Madras Presidency (Hutchinson) (731), 
X7,^4n9, 17,247-51. 


PAODISON, Sir Cearge, I.C.S., C.8.I., K.B.E., Commissioner of Labour, 
Madras. 

Adhinistbation : 

Labour Department Budget 12,669-81, (343-4). 

---j classes it deals with 12,669-81. 

Aorxoultural Indbbtednbss : 

Depressed classes, settled on the land 12,523-3. 

AouictrLTUBAn Labour : 

Caste as affecting labourers (314-6). 

Cost of living, no figures as to, 12,647-8. 

Emigration (314 a^d 316-8). 

-—, from 1911 to 1921 Madras suffered net loss of IJ millions 

of labourers (317). 

. . . of family unit 12,3736. 

-—, Housing, Planters* Labour Act 12,376-80. 

... — . , no restriction <mi fteeaom of emigrant 12,423<d0^ 

—-—-, effect on wages 12,431-40. * 

-, to Burma (317), 12,4624, 12,4l®-e2. 

-, Indian EmigratjiiEm Act, 18^, has improved oonditaons 
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PADOISON, Sir Gearge» LC.S.» C.S.I., K.B.E.—catitd. 
j\GRIOt7LTURAIi LaBOTTR— COlttd, 

Emigration, figures of 1^,682-8. 

-——, effect on labour supply 12,66^84. 

-, direction of 12,696-608. 

-, seasonal emigration to Burma 12,666. 

-, restriction of free movements of labour would be unfair 

12,670. 

--, returned emigrants have good social influence 12,691-8. 

Farm servants (314). 

Holidays (316). 

Housing, provision of (316), 12,376-80, 12,629. 

-—, tied cottages 12,642-6. 

Industries, other than agriculture, factors affecting migration to 12,629- 

36, 12,644-6. 

-—---- not relieve rural congestion 

12,690. 

Labour Department Budget 12,609-81, (343-4): classes it deals with 
12,669-81. 

Labour, conditions and hours of (316). 

-, regulation of not desired (816). 

-, slavery 12,478-83. 

-, hours not decreasing 12,549-51. 

-, employer not at mercy of labourers at harvest 12,552-4. 

Labourers (313). 

-, co-operative societies (314), 12,355-6, 12,460-1, 12,469-70i 

-, various kinds of 12,475-7. 

-, no division between labourer and tenant classes 12,496-8. 

-, economic future of depressed class promising 12,604-11. 

—^-^ number of (313). 

Migration, within the Province 12,613-5. 

-, housing accommodation 12,679-81. 

Panchangamdar^ village 12,647. 

Population stationary 12,612. 

Proportion to population (7 out of 10), (313), 

-, occupiers and employes 12,623-7. 

Shortage of labour, in Gaiijam 12,446-9, 

Uncultivated land, allott^ to depressed class labourers 12,349-71, 
12,455-8, 12,463-77. 

-j protection from attachment for debt, 12,523-8. 

Unemployment (316). 

-, organisation of labour for village improvements 12,536-8, 

Village workmen (313). 

-generally have a little land 12,499-501. 

Wages (313-4). 

-, continuous tendency to rise (317). 

--, in kind very difficult to assess 12,391-3, 

-, supplementals 12,602-14. 

-, effect of emigration 12,430-4. 

-—, census of 12,435-45. 

-, effect on standard of life 12,560-68, 12,616-22. 

-, annual earnings? 12,649-55. 

-, jail food allowance 12,666-9, 

-, relation between nourishment and liability to disease 12,660-1. 

Women labourers, reduction in numbers of, sign of prosperity (313-4), 
12,616-22. 

-, difficulty of providing maternity benefits 12,663-5. 

Oo-OPJEBATION : 

Depressed classes in societies 12,688-9. 

Housing, provision of 12,397-407. 

Labourers (314 and^318), 12,866-6, 12,450-1, 12,463-73. 

Crops and Crop Protbotion: 

Groundnut in sandy dry tracts 12,349-50, 

Money crops as compared with food crops 12,694-6. 
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PADDISaN, $ir George, I.C.S., C.S.I., K.B.E_ contd, 

EovoAmN: 

Oompukory, desirable 12,491*^. 

—. > to rake standard of living 12,564-8. 

HoLDXKOe: 

Landless men being settled on holdings of four acres, economic position 
of 12,628-41. 

Proportion of cultivating landowners decreasing while proportion of 
cultivating tenants increasing 12,684-7. 

Uncultivated land allotted to depressed class labourers 12,349-71, 12,455-8, 
12,463-8, 12,671-8, 

Soils : 

Uncultivated, poor, assigned to depressed class labourers (318), 12,349-71. 

Statistics : 

Census reports 12,546. 

Ratio between occupiers and employees 12,623-7. 

Wages, in kind, very difficult to assess 12,391-3. 

-, suppleinentals 12,502-14. 

-, Census of 12,435-46. 

-, insufficiency of staff prevents collection of data 12,639-48, 

12,619-22. 

Wbupabe : 

Drink, intoxicating (316). 

-, a great improvement 12,484-8. 

-, abkari revenue 4 to 5 crores 12,616-7. 

—;—, local prohibition 12,682-3. 

Drinking water supply, being improved (316). 

-, Government supply tor depressed classes, 12,395, 

12,408-9. 

Emigrants, returned, have good social influence 12,691-3. 

Famine, causing unemployment (316). 

Family budget not worked out 12,618. 

Health, factors affecting (316). 

Hookworm almost universal (315). 

-, among people who do not wear shoe# 

12,410-3. 

Housing, provision of (315), 12,376-80. 

-, by Government and co-operative societies 12,397-407. 

-, not built on piles 12,413-22. 

-, unfortunate results oi tied cottages 12,642-6. 

Labour, conditions of (316). 

Labourers’ diet, no information as to 12,478-83. 

Maternity, conditions of (316). 

---, difficulty ill providing women workers with maternity 

benefits 12,663-5. 

Recreation (316). 

Kural congestion not being relieved by expansion of industries 12,690. 
Wages, enect of, on standard of living 12,556-68. 

-, annual earnings? 12,649-65. 

-, jail food allowance 12^656-9. 

-, relation between nourishment and liability to disease 12,660-1. 

PAUL, K. T., B.A., National Secretary, National Council of the 

Y.M.C.A.’s of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Adxinistbatiox : 

Central Agricultural Board should be established (%24), on a federal 
basis 11,389-93. 

Central Research Institute necessary (224). 

Germany, post-war example, agricnlturally (223-4), 11,393, 11,681. 
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PAULi K. T., O.B.Em 

Aoministiution— contd . 

Panchayat, Village, Act, 1920 (219), 11,302^, 11,451-62, 11,474, 11,615-8. 
Heads, village, unsatiafaeiory 11,595-60$. 

-, finance 11,006-11. 

AGlUCULTUiELAL 1 n1>£BTB1>NBSS : 

Causes of (224-5), 11,621-5. 
l^egklation aa to 11,394-8. 

Panohayats should administer law as to (225). 

Source of credit, the usurer (224). 

Usurious Loans Act 11,526-8. 

Agrioultukal Industbub: 
lilxperiments 11,493-7. 

Market must be available (227-8), 11,629-39. 

Staple crops, should be related to (227). 

Weaving and spinning (228), 11,636-9. 

Woollen twist making as an instance (228). 

Agricultural Labour: 

School children 11,542-4. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Bulls should be provided at weekly markets (227). 

Silo should be adopted (227). 

Co-OPlffiRATION : 

Caste difficulties 11,548-60. 

Cattle insurance and silo societies, necessity for (228). 

Co-operative movement 11,463-72. 

Facile credit, danger of 11,399. 

Non-credit societies (228), 11,472. 

Panohayats, comparison with co-operative societies 11,565-66, 11,615-8- 
Self-management, progress towaras 11,646-64. 

Selling societies 11,382-6. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Education, should be regarded as a process of (222). 
Farmer-demonstrators (223). 

Farmer’s own land, demonstration should be carried out on (223). 
Implements (227). 

Markets should be used lor (222), 11,379-81. 

Pamphlets, degree of usefulness of, in view of illiteracy (223), 11,386-8. 
Seed distribution 11,483-4, 11,633-5. 

Silo 11,400-13, (228). 

Education : 

Adult 11,420-33. ll>487-92. 

.After-careers of students of agxncultural colleges 11,447-8. 

Attraction of edu(‘.ated youths to agriculture depends upon whether 
profitable (220). 

Bias, agricultural, should be given to all education (219). 

Books 11,434-6. 

Commission on Village Education in India (220). 

Oommunicatiens, improvemetit in required 11,598-861. 

Compulsory, local option deeirah^le 11,378. 

-, should be elastic 11,543-4. 

Demand for, active but indefinite 11,372-7, 11,444-6. 

Female 11,394-7, wotnen do not wtt^id aditit sebaoSe 
History of 11,304-23. 

Land cess 11,672-82. 

Land revesme, earnieaiikii^g ^ li,87ILB0. 
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PAUL, K, T., a.B.E,, B*A.--eanM, 

EDVOAnois^contd, 

Leakage ef boys alter first class 11.540^2. 

Literacy not of first importance 11.324-^89, 

-—-----, Dr, Matson OlcotVs opinion 11,420-33. 

--, an example 11,473, 11,618-20, 

11,065*71. 

Middle schools, agricultural, should be in eve^ district (220), 
---—should be staffedT by graduates of Pro¬ 
vincial agricultural college (220), 

11,662^, n,602-6, 

---- -, demand for 11,688-93. 

Moga (220), 11,861-9, 11,498-11,601, 11,606-17. 

Organisation of agricultural education in the Province (220). 
Fanchaya4s, statutory registration of (219), 11,802-3, 11,567-71. 
Primary, should be re-modelled (219-220). 

-, should be financed in preference to higher education (221-2), 

11/86-6, 11,673-87, 11,646-80. 

--, should be vernacular and self-supporting (221), 11,334-60, 

11,439*43, 11,672, 11,668-80. 

Sadler Commission report (221). 

Teachers^ fees 11,673-6. 

-, training school for 11,694. 

-, should oe farmers (220 <fe 228), 11,370-2, 11,664-7. 

IldirLBMENTS: 

Propaganda necessary (227) 

InnioATioN: 

Experimental borings necessary (226). 

Famine protection, standard of (225). 

Salem District, necessity for irrigation in (226-6), 11,414-6, 11,628-30. 
Wells, economic value of 11,619-26, 11,641-2. 

Markbtixo : 

Communications unsatisfactory 11,696^. 

Bssbabch : 

Appreciution of necessity for, not sufficient (219), 11,300-1, 11,661-4. 
Sous, importance of, as to (219). 

Well boring (226). 

WELFARE OF Rural Population : 

Communications, unsatisfactory, affecting marketing, education, 
medical relief 11,69541,611. 

Congestion in villages, 11,614. 

Ceneral lines, work should be along (229). 

-, regarding rural problem as a unit 11,295-6, 11,643-6. 

Non-official work helpM by officials (229), 11,296-7, 11,436-8, 11,479-84. 
Sanitation, village 11,612-3. 

ITniversi^ students, ignorance of social conditions 11,475-8. 

Young Men^s Christian Association, work of 11,299, 11,416-9, 11,449-60, 
ll,&32-9, 11,666. 

PfiBHIME DI8EA0E OF 8ILKW0RMS (Eao) 9111-3. 

PINTO. (See under BAZL-UL-LAH.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH. (STee under WELFARE.) 

RAILWAYS. (8ee under AOMIfllSTRATION.) 

HASIDAS* Vm and SIVASWAMI, K. G., representing the Madras Pxo- 
Tincial Oo^perative XJmen. 

AnHXKIBTRATlON: ^ 

Departmeats oonn^cted with agriculture, co-operation and labour 
snoidd be reorganised (676-7, 16,66t6. 

Panchayats, minor irrigation works should be handed over to (680). 
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RAMDAS, V., and SIVASWAMi, K. Q.^contd. 

AoBIOULTURAL iKDfiBTBDKsas : 

0nus«6 of : mainly uneconomic nature of holdings and lack of sub* 
sidiary occupations (673). 

Extent of: two-thirds of pattadars in dry tracts and one-half in wei 
tracts are indebted, their mortgage debts alone amounting to half 
the value of the land held by them (673). 

Interest, rates of (673). 

Land revenue in Tanjore, a cause of indebtedness (673). 

—^-^ incidence of 16,603-10. 

Rainfall, insufficiency of a cause of indebtedness (673), 16,611-6. 

AotticuiiTUKAL Laboub; 

Labour Officers should be transferred to proposed Development Depart¬ 
ment (678), 16,732-3. 

Agbiooltural Capital: 

Liquid capital available for investment 16,676-89. 

OO-OPEKATION : 

All-India organisation advisable 16,661-3. 

Backward classes, societies for, should have special contribution from 
Government, as recommended by Maclagan Committee (678), 

Banks, central and provincial, existing, could undertake mortgage 
banking (674), 16,710-6. 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank successful in its sale shops (678). 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Union, Government help 16,691-5. 

■ .—- - - . educated men helping 16,606- 

704. 

Broadening of constitution of central co-operative societies to enable 
educated classes to come m (680), 16,567-73, 16,620-1, 16,653-60, 
16,744-64. . 

Central banks rendering good service 16,611-8. 

Central control and assistance required (677-8). 

Consolidation of holdings (679). 

Co-operatiou, the one and only method for development of the 
agricultural industry (679). 

Firewood, supply of (679). 

Government loans to co-operative societies at low rates of interest for 
plant, machinery and godowns (678). 

Indigenous system of banking is moneyleiiding by sowkars 16,544-51. 
Labour unions, irrigation works should be handed over to (677). 

-, village improvement work 16,730-3, 

Land lease societies require expert paid secretaries (679), 

Land mortgage banks (674). 

-^ ^^0 not command confidence in the market, 

borrowing limit too low, rates of interest 
16,635-43. 

-^ Government should guarantee payment of 

interest and so encourage investment 
16,574-84. 

-^ security 16,690-3. 

-^ Government should finance, 16,616-7. 

-, inspection 16,618-9. 

-^ have completely failed 16,668-72, 16,709. 

Legijd^coercion of the unwilling inadvisable in co-operative enterprise 

Legislation required to restrict re-mortgaging of lands already 
mortgaged to «co-operative societies (680). 

Local unions, may perform functions of development association, 
inherent weakness of and absence of any defined relationship to 
agricultural officers (676), 16,676-86. 
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XKDES:. 

HAMOAS, V., and SIVASWAMt, KM.-^eontd. 

Oo-omRAnoK — cmtd, 

Madras Central Urban Bank Limited 16.519-21, 

-^—-administration 16^635-9. 

--—^ Registrar of Co-operative 

Societies merely gives 
advice 16,640-2. 

-------^ borrowing at 4 per cent, and 

paying dividend limited to 
9 per cent. 16,643-5. 

- ^ balance sheet 16,646-8. 

- ^ clearing bank 16,649-t52. 

- ^ could float debentures for 

land mortgage banka 
16,672-6. 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, constitution of 16,492-510, 

-^ borrowing and lending rates 

of interest 16,619-32. 

- ^ rate of intei*est has not much 

effect on borrowing 
16,532-4. 

-^ funds 16,667-60, 16,694-602, 

16,622-5. 

- -^ propaganda 16,626-34. 

-— -- — ---, meetings 16,68^90. 

---. training classes 16,705-8. 

Management, expert, required, University and College of Commerce 
should teach crop finance, trade banking and accounts (678). 
Propaganda and demonstration (67S). 

--fuller use ishould be made of co¬ 
operative movement 16,552-6, 16,626- 
84, 16,661-7, 16,734-6. 

Sale societies. Shiyah liquidated, Tindivanam working at a loss, Kallak- 
kurichi making a bare profit 16,731-9. 

Taluka Development Associations 16,736-43. 

Touch between Agricultural and Co-operative Departments not 
sufiiciently sympathetic 16,555. 

Trading unions have failed for want of necessary stimulus from the 
centre (678), 

Triplicate stoi’es a suwiesb (678). 

Voluntary agencies, importance of (679). 


Demonstration and Procaoandi: 

Co-operative movement, fuller use might be made of 16,655, 

Local co-operative unions should carry on (676). 

Sections of Agricultural nnd Industrial Departments popularising 
improvements and small industries should be amalgamated with Co¬ 
operative Department (676-7); Department so re-organised should 
develop co-operative marketing (677). 


Eouoatiok : 

Adult education through non-official agencies (675-6). 

High schools, rural, curriculum should have rural bias (680). 

Voluntary agencies, help of required (674-6). 

FfiRmiSEiiS: 

Export of bone and fish manures and oilcakes should be discouraged 
(678). 
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RAMDAS, V., and SIVASWAMl, K. G.-^conid. 

Finakcb: 

Capital, liquid, available for investment 16,576-84. 

lA)gisIation totally prohibiting mortgage or sale of land inadvisable, bnt 
there should be restrictions on cultivators vrho are borrowing from 
co-operative societies (674). 

Long term loans: land mortgage banks under central and provincial 
banks giving loans up to 40 years at interest of 7 per cent. (674); 
should Tend for liquidating prior indebtedness and for productive im¬ 
provements of land (674), 16,710-6. 

Taccavi should be issued through co-operative banks (674). 

Holdings: 

Consolidation, legislation altering law of succession impracticable (679), 

laXttGATlON : 

Co-operative labour unions, irrigation contract works should be handed 
over to (677j. 

Oi‘op insurance, private enterprise will not undertake (677). 

Delay in repair of works (677). 

Panchayats, under Irrigation Bill (677). 

-, minor irrigation works should bo handed over to (680). 

Well sinking, Government should do boring free of cost (677). 

-, societies should be formed (677). 

Welfare of Rural Pofulation: 

Drink, alcoholic, seriousness of (679-680). 

Voluntary workers 16,655-7, 16,717-20. 


RAO, Mr. N. RAMA, Superintendent, Serioultural Department, Mysore 
Government. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Sericulture in Mysore, breeding silkworms (10), 9222-83. 

— -.—, caste restrictions 9153-5, 9206-11, 9261-6. 

-- -, co-operation (8-^. 

---^ demonstration (7^). 

--- economic advantages of (2). 

---, education (6). 

..- -, expansion (6-6), 9196-9206, 9234-40, 

-^ exports (6). 

- --, extiuit of distribution of industry, area under 

mulberry about 50,(XX) acres, value of silk 
produced ove a crore of rupees, supports 
1(K),0()0 families (1), 9040-7, 9068-86. 

- —--^ filature, village and domestic reeling (9). 

-^ history of (2; ct seq. 

— --, organisation, of the department (4). 

— --, of the industry (10). 

...—, population, sericulture depen<^ upon density 

of 9120-4. 

- ^ and 7), distributed by Government 

Department 9()91-6. 

-^ smallholders carry on sericulture 9166-9, 

— -^ State action (8). 

- ^ subsidiary to agriculture generally, but in 

places the main industry (2), 9151-2. 
-, worm, characteristics of (2), 9048-9, 

Go-operation : 

Sericulture in Mysore, special type of society (8). 

- ^ -^ short-term credit required, 46 days 9024-36, 

9160-76 (29). 

--— Taluk Association (10). 

-^ weavers’ societies 9182-6. 
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flAO, Mr. N. RAMA--.con«d. 

Crops : 

Mulberry 0049-52. 

-, compared with groundnut 9098-9101. 

--, compared with caetor 9106-9110, 

-—, in competition with food crops 9117-9, 9125-6. 

Bshonstbation Asij } Peopaganoa : 

Sericulture in Mysore, classification of work (3). 

--^ history of (3). 

-^ organisation of the department (4). 

--^ progress (7-8). 

KntJCATION ; 

Sericulture in Mysore, leaching of in middle schools 9142-50. 
-^ summary of work (5). 

Finance: 

Sericulture in Mysore, Government lot^ins, long and short term (8). 
---^ mulberry requires long-term credit 9053-6. 

Marketing : 

Cocoons 9177-81. 

Profits, division of 9235-8. 

Silk, artificial, competition of, with real silk 9057-65, 9114-6. 

Pebrine disease of silkworm 9111-3. 

Research : 

Sericulture in Mysore, breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 
-, filature, village and domeetic reeling (9). 

Tariffs : 

Protec tion for Mysore silk U1 and 12). 

-^ 25 per cent, ad valorem import duty 

required 9212-21. 

REDDI, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C., Madras. 

Administration : 

Agricultural Beparlinent, work of, should be extended 12,697-704. 

-^ amount spent very small as compared with 

other <*cMmtries (381), 12,706-70, 12,863-6, 
13,095-103. 


Agriccltuhal Indebtedness : 

Alienation of land, no restrictions on 13,090-4. 

Clauses of (346), 

Control of credit of culti\ators inadvisable (346), 13,065-61. 

‘Co-operati^'e credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (346). 
Drink, cause of (346), 12,S0(>-28, 13,065-61. 

Federal Farms Loans Act of America (346). 

Land Mortgage Banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

--^ Ipit cannot be organised under present 

system 13,061-6. 

-^ legislation required 13,066-8. 

-^ nature of mortgages 13,069-76. 

Moneylenders, obtaining possession of land 12,733-6. 

-, not known whether incroasing in number 13,062-4. 

-^ moneylending landlords ld,0£L-7. 

Usurious Ix)ans Act has not been applied 13,088-89. 

Agriohlitjhal Industrcbb : 

Coconut fibre, use of (360). • 

Coconut oil factory, room for, in Godavari District (350). 

-^ Government help necessary 12,767-8, 

--, started by Tata Company 12,759-61. 
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IIEDOt, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C_ contd, 

Agriovltttbal lNDtj«Tiii»8— contd. 

Cultivator, average, only works 1!^ days in the year, wastes the rest or 
his time (349-w)« 

Dairying (350), 

Qoyernment justified in spending public funds on popularising parb-time^ 
occupations for agriculturists 12,752-6. 

Industrial concerns should move to rural areas (850). 

Oil pressing (350). 

Poultry, not reared on extensive scale (350). 

Hopes, baskets and mats (350). 

Sericulture (360). 

AORiCUnTUBAL LABOUR: 

Emigration by low-caste people, improving their economic position 

12,829-3G. 

--—---j Ceylon, doubtful conditions, 12,837-9. 

- ^ indentured labour stopped 12,840-7. 

Wages 12.804-5. 

Attracting Capital: 

Land banks should be established 13,080-2. 

OO-OFRRATION ; 

Administration of agricultural co-operative societies satisfactory 13,038. 
Credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (346). 

Land mortgage banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

Non-credit societies should be developed 13,089-41. 

Cultivation : 

Paddy, comparative yields in India, Spain and America 12,767-70. 

-, 4 to 5 -acres can be cultivate by one man 12,962-6. 

-, transplanting, etc. 12,967-77. 

Green maniire 12,971-^, 

DBMONSTJEtATlON AND PROPAGANDA*: 

Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12,697-704. 

-j amount BX)Gnt very small as compared with 

other countries (381), 12,765-70, 
Demonstration farm, private 12,990-5. 

Demonstrators 12,996-13,004. 

Pamphlets 12,976-7. 

Education : 

Agricultural classes, teachers and pupils in agricultura] schools should 

be drawn from (345), 12,722-6. 

---^ definition of, 12,884-7. 

-j education should be run on a class basis 13,007-12. 

Attracting middle class youths to agriculture impossible under present 

general system of agriculture (345), 
12,721-2, 12,848-62, 13,013-4. 

—...—. - —, settling them on cultnrable waste' 

land 18,017-21. 

Compulsion advisable until age of 16 (346), 13,022-4, 13,104-8. 
Coimbatore Agricultural College, affiliated to Madras University (345). 
Government service, the sole incentive of students at the Agricultural 
College (345). 12,726. 

-^ economic reasons 12,890-6. 

-^ reasons of prestige 12,897, 12,962-5. 

High schools, none (345). 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose 12,779<^, 
12,936-40. e 

Samalkot, Agricultural College should be established at 12,941-5. 
13,016-6. 

System of general education unsniidile (346), 12,806-913, 13,104-6. 
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AEDpI, Sir K. V*, Nayadu, B.A., M.t.C _ contd. 

SmoAnovi^^conid. 

Xajxul •agricultural school, demands for (S4&). 

Unemployment among educated mdddle class (345-6). 

University education has been overdone (363). 

J'sBiriLisnas: 

Adulteration, rare (349), 12^750-1. 

Oowdung, can only be nad in small quantities (349). 

-, use of as fuel can only be prevented by provision of cheap 

firewood (^49). 

Demonstration of better results necessary (349). 

Xbcport of, causes increase in price and should be prohibited (349). 
Green manure, can only be had in small quantities (^9). 

Natural manure, not sufficient quantities (349). 

Pati earth (old village soil) exhausted (349). 

Prices should be reduced (349). 

Bailway transport concessions (349). 

JPlNANOX; 

Alienation of laud, no restriction on 13,0994. 

Oo-operative credit societies have given immense relief to ryots (346). 
Federal Farms Loans Act of America (346), 12,934-6, 13,036-7. 

Land mortgage banks required (346), 13,033-5. 

-^ but cannot be organised under present 

system 13,061-5. 

-j legislation required 13,066-8. 

Moneylenders, obtaining possession of land 12,733-6. 

-, .not known whether increasing in number 13,052-4. 

-, money lending landlords 13,084-7. 

Mortgages always redeemable (346), 12,914-5, 13.069-76. 

TOaocavi, unsatisfactory administration of 12,729-»32, 13,062-3. 

-, should be transferred to a Minister 13,080-1. 

Usurious lioans Act has not ibeen applied 13,068-9. 

Hai4)iNGS: 

Fragmentation, disadvantage of not so bad as it is believed to be 
12,747. 

-, effect of population 12,740-9. 

-j statistics, none as to 13,116-7. 

Ibkxqatiok : 

Finance, the Erst obstacle to extension of (347) 12,866-84. 

Godavari District, one of the best systems in India, but should be ex¬ 
tended (347), 12,9156-61. 

Interest of 10 per cent, is being realised on 830 lakhs (348), 13,047-51. 
Kistna reservoir project, considered remunerative (347). 

Mettnr project to cost 6 crores and irrigate 3 lakhs of acres (347). 

-, a productive scheme 12,866-77. 

Productive works, policy as to, wrong (848), 12,916-25. 

--, increased ^neral revenue caused by should he 

tskken into consideration 18,109-15. 

Protective works (348). 

Tanks and ponds, no question of extending but should be improved 

'Thunfisabadra .project to command 35 lakhs of acres of famine country 
(UTh 

Wastage of canal water by evaporation or absorption in soil (349). 
Wells, Industries Department has undertaken boring and assisting 
ryots (847). 

-—, large scope for extension of (347). 

IUbsbabob : 

Agricultural Department, work of should be extended 12,697-704, 
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f9£00r, Sir K. V., Nayadu, B.A., M.L.C,—coiiid. 

Statistics : 

Censue of oattlo carelessly done, xiee of, as legal eridence, has oansed" 
immense mischief (861), 12.76^. 

Crop estimates of paddy and cotton fairly correct (360-1). 

Economic factors, cost of production, etc., none m to 13,118-24. 
Fragmentation, none as to 13,116-24. 

Not always reliable 13,122-4. 

Prices, should be compiled by one Department (361). 

Bail-'borne trade r^urns were of some value (351). 

Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by •Government and not 
left to unofficial agencies 13,126-30. 

Garvey reports should be compulsory (350). 

Zamindan lands, statistics only available in surveyed areas (360). 

^Weufare or Rural Population: 

Bombay compared with Madras 12,796-806. 

Ob-operative society, supply information as to economic position of their 
niembers (350). 

Drink, alcoholic, Jias spread among lower classes (346), 12,806-28. 

-- Excise Administration Report shows a decrease 

13,05^-8. 

. ' .-, prohibition experiments 13,029-32. 

Drinking water supply rften insufficient and contaminated (360). 
Educated men taking interest in rural affairs 12,783-94. 

Public spirit, lack of 12,984-9. 

Reforms of 1919 have not affected agricultural outlook 12,774-8. 

Rural economics, study of, would not serve any purpose 12,779-82. 
Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by Government and not left 
to unofficial agencies 13,126-30. 

Standard of living 12^771-3. 

-desire by educated persons for higher standard 

12,927-31. 

-j inffuence of war service 12,932-3, 

Survey, economic, should not b« undertaken for a decade (350). 

Village, average, has no club, recreation ground, hospital, road, post 
office or public library (350). 


RESEARCH. (See AN8TEAD). 

Administrative work should not be done by scientific experts (Sivan) (162), 
iq,7;i6. 

Agricultural Department: work of should be extended (Eeddi) 12,697-704 

-^ inter<*st in by large landholders (Maejliichael) 

12,086-9. 

Agricultural engineering, not very successful (B. Mudaliar) (69S). 
Appreciation of necessity for, not sufficient (Paul) (219), 11,300-1, 11,661-4. 
Beeke<n)ing (Sutherland) (402). 

Central Research Buj^au under Government of India to deal with crops 
common to all Provinces (Suhharayan) (636). 

Central institute should be strengthened (Munro) (266). 

Coffee, more difficult to obtain results tlian with regard to rubber and 
tea (Munro) (266), 11,763. 

greater, required in field experiments (ISivm) (161), 

Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Province, between Provincea 
and between Deputy Directors and experts (jSiuan) (161). 

-- central co-ordinating body (Sivan) 10,736-66, 10, 

10,867, 10,912-3. > > > 

Cotton, improved e.g. Cambodia, should be introduced (Suhharayan) (686)* 

-, more could be done (Suhharayim) 14,864-6. 

Dry farming requims Ertudv (Sivan) (164), 10,762-5. 

Duplication of, neoesaary (Sivan) 10,726^, 10,8724. 

Facilities for, sufficient (Stvan) (li64). 

Fertilisers (Munro) (2S6), 

Forests (fireman) 11,167-61, 11,189, 11,^, 
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i)£S£ A ftC 

Foreign ei^perts ahould not be employed (K. Mudaliar) (698), 16,^6-9, 

Fruit culture and millets, none in, except ragi and cholam (Narasim^^ 

haraju) (569). 

...— - -- , consdderanle scope for fruit culture and pre¬ 
serving {Narasimharaju) 15,286-94. 

Funds should be provided out of land revenue (jB. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,840-2, 16,943-6. 

Goverisment of India should control (8. Mudaliar) (424). 

—-, and pay for Vj8. Mudaliar) 13,686-9. 

Groundnut and jute, research work done in the Department not appre¬ 
ciable (Narasimha^u) (569). 

Implements, agricultural, none have been designed superior to indigenous 
tools (B. Mudaliar) (6m) 16,847-58. 

Importance of (Kollengode) (188), 10,915-9. 

Indians, research should be done by: if necessary Indians should be sent 
abroad for training (B. Mudaliar) (098). 

-, may be sent abroad for training (8. Mudaliar) (424). 

Indigenous methods should be investigate (B. Mudaliar) (698), 16,768-72 
(Kollengode) (188), (Subharayan) (536). 

Irrigation and conservation of soil moisture should receive first attention 
(Sivanl 10,793-6, ^Kollengode) (188). 

Jowar, drought-resisting varieties, no work has been done to develop 
(B. Mudaliar) (698). 

Lift irrigation should Ik? investigated (Subharayan) (536). 

Linguistic areas, peJeotion of Indians with reference to (S, Muflaliar) (424). 
Millet specmlist, experiments of, not encouraging (B. Mudaliar) (698), 
16,773-5, 16,894-7. 

Phosphates (Sivan) 10,879-90. 

Post-graduate study in each Province (Sivan) (152^3), 10,767. 

Private research, not much (1?. Mudaliar) 16,843-62, 

Proverbs (Sivan) (15J1). 

Province should bo divided into areas for rcsean^h work (B, Mvdaliar} 
(698), 16,824-30. 

Provincial Governments may demonstAite results (S, Mudaliar) (424). 
Provincial research for crops special to each Province (Subharayan) (536). 
Provincial, must be (Sivan) 10,724-7, 10,872-4. 

Records of past work should be codified (Simm) (153). 

Red soil cultivation, insufficient attention has been paid to improvement of 
(Sivan) (698). 

Results, considerable (MacMichael) 11,787-93. 

-, effect upon Government Revenue (MacMichael) 11,794-801. 

Retired officers, facilities should be provided for work by (Sivan) (183). 
Rublier, visits to Ceylon, Malaya and Java (Munro) (265). 

Science, pure, graduates taken for research in preference to agricultural 
graduates (Sivan) (153), 10,758-62^ 10,804-14, 10,830-6. 

Sericulture in Mysore (Bao) Breeding of silkworms (10), 9130-6. 

-, filature, village and domestic reeling (Rao) (9). 

Soils (Paul) (219), (Kollengode) (188). 

Staff (Paul) (219), (Kollengode) (188). 

Staff, division of, between routine and research (Sivan) (152), 10,756, train¬ 
ing of (152). 

Stipends for post-graduate work (Sivan) 10,815-20. 

Study leave in foreign countries, facilities for should be increased (Sivan) 
(151-2), 

Superphof^hates (S, Mudaliar) 13,810-21. 

Tea Assocaation Experimental Station at Tocklai (Munro) (255), 11,756-69. 
Teaching and research should be in separate sections (8%va/n) (157), 
10,823-9. 

Team work necessary (Sivan) 10,721-3. 

Tbeosophical Educational Trust, work of (B, Mudaliar) 16,877-^. 
XTnited Planters’ Association of Southern Indit, Area of oj^rations 

(Munro) 11,770-6. 

----^ Crop organisation of 

^ Munro) 11,711-2 
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BESEAflCH---con]ed. 

United Planters^ Association of Southern India, 


tural Department 
(Afunro) 11,70940, 

------^ touch with Indian 

Tea Association 
(Munro) 11,696-702. 

Vernaculars, publications should be in i^\ Mvdaliar) (424), 13,739-43. 
Veterinary, classihcation of diseases (Aitchistm) 13,^9-53. 

-- examples of work done (AitchUon) 13,302-9. 

—-, facilities, further, desirable (Aitchison) (383^. 

-, feeding (Aitchison) 13,236-7. 

-- iudigenous medicines (Aitchison) 13,313-4, 13,326-9. 

-, Miiktesar wrongly controlled (Aitchison.) (382). 

-^ Directors of should have administrative work only 

(Aitchison) (382). 

-----^ staff should be free from routine work (Aitchiton) 

(SaS), 13,169-73. 

Well boring (Pa\d) (226). 

ROADS (See xtnder ADMINISTRATION). 

RUSSELL, Mator A. J. H., C.B.E., M.O., O.P.H., I.M.8., Director of 
Public Health, Madras. 

Education : 

Health, first aid 14,420-2. 

-, hygiene should be a compulsory school subject (490), 14,211-20. 

-^ not a difficult subject to teacli 14,378-88 

-- instruction by dramas 14,826-7. 

-, latrines in schools (490), 14,221-9. 

-, leaflets, vernacular 14,.#8-0. 

-^-^ not collected in book form 14,412-8. 

-, medical colleges and sdhools, in, i)reventive aspects should be 

emphasised (490). 

-^-^ affiliated to universities 14,230-3. 

-, personal hygiene (486-7). 

-, propaganda work in villages (477-8). 

-, teachers (478). 

-j instructions to 14,216, 14,382-4. 

-, text books, vernacular 14,213-7. 

-, training, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine (1,487-8). 

-villages, educated persons should return to, and devote their 

attention to agriculture (479). 

-, voluntary workers, not fair that burden ehould fall on, 

increased funds required (478), 14,335. 

Fbetilisbrs : 

Night eoil (480). 

-, sale of 14,466-71. 

Public Health. (See Welfare). 

Statistics ; 

Vital 14,452. 

Welfare or Eueal Population : 

Absentee landlordism (479-80). 

Child welfare, see Maternity and Child welfare. 

Cholera (474). 

--, in 1924 ^ 1926 96,000 deabhs (477). 

-, promoted water su^ly, relation to 14,303-7, 

-, periodicity of 14,467-61. 

Conditions, deplorable in average village (480). 

Deaths from diseases (473). 


(Afunro) {266), 
91-4, 11,703-8, 


Finance 

11,691-4, j.4.1 f w-Uf 

11,745-7, Ili77-S4. 
touch with Agrioul- 
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AUSSEil*! Major J. Hm C.B.E., M.O., D.P.H., l.fA,^,^coruid, 

WEXOTABS m BXTfiAL PoFUX.ATION>—con^cf. 

DeoentralisOrtion, diBadvautages of, too great (484-5). 

Edii<?atiaii, ne ** Health ” under ** Education.’* 

Expectation of life, ^guree (473), 14,255-6. 

Fairs and festivals, sanitary control of (477). 

-—----tax on pilgrims to pay cost of 

14,456. 

Fever, relapsing in 1922-3 (477). 

First aid, training in 14,4^-2. 

Health omcers, annual reports submitted by (477). 

--, duties of, knowledge of vernaculars necessary 14,414-9 

Hookworm, 80 to 100 per cent, in wet districts affected (474). 

-, International Health Board*s campaign (483). 

— -, on tea and coffee plantations 14,267-8. 

--provision of latrines 14,259-74. 

Housing, bad (480). 

-, improvement of 14,339-40. 

-, constructing on piles 14,341-2. 

-, model villages 14,343. 

-, bad effect of keeping animals in dwelling houses 14,483-4. 

International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation hookworm 

campaign (483). 

---^ invitation from Madras Government, 

14,370-4. 

Intestinal disease, necessity for investigation of (491). 

Latrines, importance of, Mr. Foulkes* offer, selection of test villages 
(483-4). 

-, in schools (490). 

-, relation to disease 14,259-74. 

-, types of 14,463-71. 

-- sewage disposal 14,486-6. 

Madras Health Oouncil (478). 

Malaria, seriousness of^ no sufficient preventive measures (474-5). 

— --, the most senous disease 14,344-6. 

-, problem practically untouched (485-6), 14,281-6, 

-, all-India scheme 14,344-60, 14,367. (See Quinine.) 

Maternity and child welfare, general health conditions, improvement 

of, necessary (486). 

-^ infantile mortality rates (472). 

—_—-^ Madras Presidency Maternity Rieliel 

and Child Welfare Association (480), 
--maternity deaths largely due to in¬ 
efficient mid wives (474). 

--^ National Health and Baby Week cele¬ 
brations (477). 

---^ success of (479). 

-^ nurses and midwives, registration Bill 

(480), 14,368-9. 

--^ --training 14,410-1. 

-^ practically nothing done in rural areas 

(480). 

---^ registration of births and deaths (477). 

----, school children, medical inspection of 

(478). 

-^ teachers, education of (478). 

Medical practitioners, subsidies to, in rural areas (480), 14,336-8. 

Milk, safe supplies should be assut^ (486). 

-Adulteration of Food Act, 1918, penalties inadequate 14,356-8. 

National Health and Baby Week celebrations (477). 

— --^^-----^ success of (479). 

Nigbt soil, hygienic beneffts of use of, as a manure (480). 

--, sale of 14,466-71, ^ 

Nutrition, Cause of mal-nutrition, poverty or ignorance 14,432-51. 

-- Deficient, causes beriberi, keratomalacia, intestinal disease, 

malaria, leprosy, infantile mortality (490-1). 
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nUSSELL, Major A. J. H., C.B.E., M.D., D.P.Hm 

y(m*BASM ov Bxtbal Population— conid. 

Nutrition Institute, required (491). 

-, McOarrison, Colonel, work of 14,234-5. 

--^ aware of any other work than Cblonel 

McOarrison’8 in the Presidency 14,431. 

-, population, pressure of 14,286-54. 

-, Malthusian theory 14,397-407. 

-, benefit of increased production owing to irriga¬ 
tion does not go to the cultivator 14,440-1. 

-, Starvation during convalesoenoe from disease (480). 

-, Teeth, diseases of, caused by calcium deficiency 14,333-4. 

Panchayats, hoi>eful 14,351-4. 

— --, lack of funds, subsidies impossible 14,472-6. 

Population of Madras Presidency, 42*5 millions of whom 93 per cent, 

mainly dependent upon agricul¬ 
ture (472). 

— -----, pressure of 14,2*36-40. 

-—---, effect of emigration 14,241-4, 

---birthrate 14,241-54. 

---- economic effect of irrigation causes 

increased birthrate 14,247-54. 

-, Malthus 14,397-407. 

-, birth control 14,466-60. 

Prevention of disease rather than cure 14,392-6, 14,428-30. 

Primitive liealth measures necessary (483). 

Problem must be dealt with as a whole (482). 

Propaganda, importance of 14,328-32, 14,412-3. 

Public Health, Act required (485), 14,364. 

- -, Administration, no co-ordinated system before 1922-8 

(475). 

-, disadvantages of too great decentralisation (484-5). 

-, Department should have power to compel local bodies 

to take reasonable precautions (485), 14,876-7. 

-, proper oi^ganisgtion required in the districts (488). 

-j laboratories required (491). 

-, by-laws a dead letter (485). 

— --— , institute, museum and laboratory required 14,462. 

-? progress slow (476), 

-^ Memorandum on the future development of the Public 

Health Service (481-9). 

-^ scheme in ©very di^rict in 1923 (476). 

--" -, success of, but requires development (481), 

14,292-302. 

--^ cost 14,408-9. 

Public opinion 14,363-6. 

Quinine (5€€ Malaria) Price exorbitant (474), 14,287-9, 14,454. 

-, world shortage 14,477-80. 

-, Gkyvernment cinchona factory, profit of lls.d.28 lakhs 14,481-2. 

Babies, Pasteur Institute, Ooonoor 14,428-4. 

Beports, annual, submitted by health officers 477. 

Besearch, fundamental, All-India 14,344-60. 

Sanitation, bad state of cause of dysentery and diarrhoea (474). 

-, in the real sens© of the term does not exist in rural areas* 

(481). 

-, programme of rural sanitation required (481), (488-9). 

Smallpox, chiefly du© to ijjnorance and superstition (474). 

-, liack of uniformity in measure.^ for control of (485). 

-, vaccination conmuleory in certain areas 14,275-80, 

-, in 1924 two million persons successfully vaccinated (477). 

— -, causes most blindnees 14,361. 

-, surveys by research workers 14,425. 

Teeth, diseases of,%©ry common among children 14,333-4. 

Tuberculosis, great increase of, largely duo to ignorance and bad housing 
conditions (475), 14,^0-1. 

-, measures for prevention of (486). 
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RUSSELt., Major A. J. H., C.8.E., M.O., O.P.H., I.M.8 contd., 

Vfmjffjjm o» EvEAii FopxtxiAtion— eontd. 

VaociMtion (see Smallpox). 

Veuioreal diiSease, common but not very eerious 14,369-02. 

Water, drinking supply, cbolera, relation to 14,303*7. 

-, famine of water in Ceded Districts in 1922 14,463. 

—, improvement of (477 & 482). 

-, pollution of (474). 

-, contamination of tanks and wells general (480). 

-, scheme for supply of 14,319-24. 

-, wells, bucket attached to, for drawing water 14,308-9. 

-, construction of and distribution of water 14,310-7. 

-,--—j step- 14,307. 

-, tube 14,426-7. 

Windmills for pumping water 14,318-9. 

SALT, PftICE OF: (8uhharai;m) 16,177-81. 

SIVAN, M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib M. R. Ramaswami, B.A., D.I.P., A.G.R.I., 
I.A.S., Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural College, (5oimbatore. 

Aoministratiok : 

Board of Agriculture, the present, has outlived its usefulness, Central 
Board of Agriculture would be unwieldy (161). 

Co-ordination of exj>ert6, scheme for 161-3. 

Village, orgamsatioii of as a unit has broken down 10,877-8. 

Attracting Capital: 

Improvement of land, factors tending to discourage (166-7). 

Land regarded as a safe investment (166). 

OO-OPBRATION : 

Lalgudi Oo-operative Agricultural Society’s farm (164-6), 10,777-82. 
Shiyali Agricultural-Industrial Manure Society, failure of due to lack of 
business methods (166). • 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Food crops preferable to money crops 10,801-3. 

Cultivation ; 

Ploughing 10,797-10,800. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Aclvertifiement required (160), 10,769. 

Agricultural Department, instances of work (160-1). 

Commercial 10,910-11. 

Cultivators willing to take advice (169). 

-—-^ should be encouraged to visit agricultural stations (160). 

Demonstrators should concentrate, travelling allowance sliould be in- 
ci'eased, numbers of should be increased (159). 

Local advisory boards should be eetabiished (169-160). 

-^ agricultural associations are official-ridden, co¬ 
operative societies and panohayats 10,860-6. 

Manures 10,901-6, 

Personality of officers, importance of (169). 

Zamindari aoreas, more attention should be paid to (160). 

Education : 

Adult (153). 

—, supply should anticipate demand 10,853-9, 

Bias, agricultural, in universities (155-6). 

Coimbatore Agricultural College u64). 

----Chemist, Lectufing, appointment of 

, 10,910. 

-^ Dairying, teaching of should he im- 

pwed a66). 
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4SIVAN, M. R. H .-^ contd . 

Bditcatiok— contd . 

♦ Coimbatore Agricultural College, Iconomics, agricultural, should be 

taught more thoroughly (15&>» 

--- —Degree of Rural Economy ehould he 

established 10,766-8, 10,907-9. 

--^ honorary visitors for inspection (160). 

— ---incentive of students is to join Agri¬ 

cultural Service (166). 

---, number of students should he increased 

(150). 

-- . practical farm training, students 

should he given (16^7). 

... .— ^ Principal of, should be regular professor 

and not a technical expert, Sfhould 
have ciompicte control of all teaching 
Staff (156). 

-- ^ research and teaching should be in 

separate sections (157)^ 10,82,'3-9. 

---- -, teaching has not received so much 

attention as research 
(164-6). 

— ...—....., methods of 10,89^9. 

--- transfers, periodical, of staff from 

teaching to research sections (155), 
10,839-43. 

Oompulsdon should be adopted (166), 10,784-9. 

Defects of system of general education based on examinatious (IGo). 
Demand for, great (166), 10,783. 

Post-graduate agricultural courses necessary (158). 

Private farming, reasons why agiicultural students have not taken to 
(168). 

-j cultiirable waste land should be assigned to students 

by Government 10,844-62. 

School farms necessary (168). 

--plots, poor organisation (158). 

Teachers, class from which drawn (156): defective training and bad pay 
(165-6). 

Fsrtimsbbs : 

Adulteration, legislation necessary to prevent (164). 

Oowdung, use of as fuel decreasing (164). 

Phosphates 10,884-91. 

Finance : 

Facilities, present, ineffectiveness of 10,866. 

Short-term credit should be afforded on future crop (168), 10,770-4. 
Taccavi rules, rigidity of should be re-considered (163), 10,906. 

Eeskabch : 

Administrative work should not be done by scientific experts (152), 
10,786. 

Continuity, greater, required in field experiments (161), 10,868-71. 
Co-ordination, more, necessary within the Province, between Provinces 
and between Deputy Directors and experts (161). 

-centra] co-ordinating body 10,736-65, 10,837-8, 10,867, 

10,912-3. 

Dry farming requires study (164), 10,762-6. 

Duplication of, necessary 10,726-36, 10,872-4. 

Facilities for, sufficient (164). 

Irrigation and conservation of soil moisture should receive first attention 
10,793-6. 

Phosphates 10,879-90. 

Post-graduate stiftly in each Province (162-3), 10,767. 

Proverbs (163). 

Provindal, must be 10724-7, 10,872-4. * 

Beoords of past work should be codified (163). 
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«IVAN, M. R, B.-^conid. 

Umi&AMm^contd, 

Betired oBioera^ facilities should be provided for work (153), 

Science, pure, graduates taken for research in preference to agricul¬ 
tural graduates (153), 10,758-62, 10,804-14, 10,830-6. 

Staff, division of, oetween routine and research (152), 10,756, 

-, training of (152). 

Stipends for post-^^raduate work 10,815-20. 

Study leave in foreign countries, facilities for should be increased (151-2). 
Teaching and research should be in separate sections (157), 10,823-9. 
Team work necessary 10,721-3. 

Soils: 

Alkali land, reclamation of, not a eerious problem (162). 

Oulturable waste land should be auctioned (164), 10,875-6. 

Erosion (164). 

Instances of improvement (164). 

Minimum cropping value, most soils have reached (163). 

Phosphate shortage general 10,776-6, 10,886-91. 

SIVASWAMI: (See under RAMOA8). 

SOILS: 

Alkali land, reclamation of, not a serious problem (Anstead) 9561-3, (8ivan) 
(163). 

Analyses of, for private persons (Anstead) 10,679-85. 

Cropping, effect of (Anstead) 10,526-32. 

Oulturable waste land should be auctioned (Sivan) (164), 10.875-6. 
Denudation of deforested areas not very important (Ansteaa) 9579-86. 
Erosion (Tirenuin) (198-9), 11,067-85 11,114-8, 11.225-33. 

-, considerable work done on (Mvmo) (266-6), (Sivan) (164). 

Instances of improvement (Sivan) (164). 

Land Revenue assessment in relation to (MacMichael) 12,095-105. 
Minimum cropping value, most soils have reached (Sivan) (163). 
Phosphate shortage general (Sivan) 10,776-6, 10,886-91, (Anstead) 

10.018-22. » 

Prickly pear, lands covered with, should be given to tenants assessment- 
free (Subhuroyan) (540). 

Research, more should be done (Anstead) 9577-8. 

Survey (Ani^tead) 10,016-22, 10,637-44, (MacMichael) 12,100-1. 
Uncultivated, poor, assigned to depressed class labourers (Paddison) (318), 
12 ; 149 . 71 , 

Waterlogging not serious (Anstead) 9560-3, 10,601-2. 

STATISTICS: 

Accounts, farm (Ansiend) 10,464-6, 

After careers of students (Anstead) 9375-6. 

Agricultural indebtedness, no .statistics as to (Anstead) 9464-73, 
(MacMichael) 12,048-53 

Agricultural stock, not very accurate (MacMichael) (269) 

Census of cattle carelessly done; use of, as legal evidence has caused 
immenee mischief (Eeddi) (351), 12,762-4. 

-, reports (Paddison) 12,646. 

Crop estimates of paddy and cotton fairly correct (Jteddi) (350-1). 
Crop-cutting experiments necessary (Anstead) (61). 

--^ carried out by Revenue Department (Ansfead) 

10,450-3. 

Cultivation and crop, are satisfactory (MacMichael) (269), 12,063. 
Economic Enquiry Obmxnittee (MacMichael) (269). 

Economic factors, cost of production, Ac., none as to (Eeddi) 13.118-24. 
Economic position, general (MacMichael) 12,132-41. 

Figures or areas under crops fairly accurate, except in permanently 
settled tracts and mixed crops (Anstead) (60). * 

Fragmentation of holdings, of, not collected (An.^f«o<f) 9531-6, (Eeddiy 
13.116-24, 

Not always reliable (Eeddi) 13,1224. 
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^ATmiQ^contd. 

f attaa (MacMichael) (304). 

rices, slK>tiM be compiled iby one Department (Beddi) (3^1), 

Provincial departments of statistics should be establiehea (Anstead) (61), 
9086-8. 

Rail-borne inter-Provincial trade (MacMiehael) 11,873. 

-, trade returns as to crops should be restored (Amtead) (60), 

9984-6. 

...^ some value (Beddi) (361). 

Ratio between occupiers and employes (Paddison) 12,0SS^-7. 

Reports of villages (MacMichaet) 12,068-9. 

Rural reconstruction should be undertaken by Glovernment and not left 
to unofficial agencies (Beddi) 13,125-30. 

Ryotw-ari, more reliable than as to zamindiari tracts (MacMickael) 11,984. 
Statistical section at Madras requires more staff (Anstead) (61). 

Survey reports sliould be compulsory (Beddi) (360). 

Vital (Bussell) 14,452, 

Wages, in kind, very difficult to assess (Paddison) 12,391-3. 

-, Supplementals (Paddison) 12,60^14. 

-, Census of wages (Paddison) 12.43645. 

-, insufficiency of staff prevents collection of data (Paddison) 12,68948, 

12,619-22. 

Zaminda-ri lands, statistics onlv availablo in surveyed areas (Beddi) 
(360). 

SUBBARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C., zamindar of Kumarainangalam, Madras. 
Administration : 

Arbitration necessary (540) 16,064-6. 

Central Research Bureau under Government of India to deal with 
crops in all Provinces (637-8). 

Meetings of Provincial heads of departments with Agricultural Ad¬ 
viser with the (Sovernment of India (63B). 

Meteorological Department of no use to agriculturists (638). 

Postal Department not much use to agriculturi.sts (538). 

Provincialism gradually growing (638). 

--, India’s future \ntii regard to 14,879-81. 

Railway’s, existing, not enough for transport of agricultural prcwluce 
(538). 

Roads, rural j)opu]atk>n do not rweive sufficient return for (’css they 
pay, Road Bimrd ne<’essary (538). 

-, have deterioratcMl since they were taken over by local authori¬ 
ties 15,280-1. 

Staff, more needed (538). 

Telegraph and wireless, not much use to agriculturists (538). 
AGRicuLTUiLU. Indbutbdnk.ss : 

Alienation of land, free right of should be taken from cultivators (539), 
l4'896-7. 

Borrowing for une<‘onomic x>urposes should bo made illegal 15,191-3. 
Causes of borrowing, for marriages and feasts, seed, cattle and imple¬ 
ments (5^), 14,886. 

---^ annual income of typical cultivator Rs,60, 

spends Rs.300 on marriage 14,887-93, 
16,078-80, 16,230^62. 

-, productive and unproductive 15,06(bl, 

-j marriages 15,091-9. 

Extent of 14,999-16,002. 

Interest, moneylenders’ rate abnormally high, eo-operative societies 
lending at lower rates (539). 

-, rate should be controlled by legislation (539), 14,885-6, 

14,894-5. 

—--, excessive rates 15,045-7. 

Minors, property*©!, guamians should be permitted to borrow upon 
for improvements (640). 

-, would be analogous to provisions of Settled Land Act in Eng¬ 
land 14,098. 
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«UB#ARAYAN, Dr. P., M.L.C.— 

AaBZ€UXiftmAt iNDBBTBDNESS—OOnid. 

Mbn^iyleiidiug, by landlords 16,046. 

—- -- , disboneat accoant-keeping 16,047-9. 

-, security 16,056-9, 16,062-3. 

---, shop account 15,067-S. 

Ilsurioufi Loans Act 15,050-5. 

AonicuiTtrisiikL Industbibs: 

Basketmaking (642). 

Beekeeping, not much scope for (642). 

Carting (612). 

Cotton ginning factories, cultivators obtain seasonal employment in 
(642). 

Fruit growing, e.g., mango and banana, probiable (542). 

Industrial Department should investigate (643). 

Industries should not be moved to rural areas (642). 

Oil pressing (642). 

Pisciculture (642). 

Poultry keeping, necessary to improve breeds (642). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption (642). 

Salem, industries in 15,244-7, 

Sericulture, not much scope for (542). 

Spinning, hand, should he encourag^ by Gk)vernment (542), 15,016-23. 
Work, cultivators work 9 months during the year (542). 

Agbioultubal Laboub: 

Bmigration to Ceylon and Malay States 16,003-7. 

-, emigrants return wil^i improv^ standard of life but have 

learned to drink arrack 16,155-63. 

Free allotment of land to landless labourers (543). 

Salem, in, no shortage of labour (543). 

Animal Husbandht: 

Bulls, Kangayam 14,972-6, 15,213-6. 

-, work cattle, 14,978-9. 

Cattlebreeding (641-2). o 

-, herd of the Pattagar of Palayakottai, very remunerative, 

discouraging influence of the Estates Land Act 
14,809-904. 

-- Kangayam and Ayrshire bulls, Sindhi cattle, dairying 

15,138-64. 

Cow, care of 14,976-7. 

Dairying industry, great scope for (541). 

Destruction of useless cattle necessary (642), 15,087-90. 

Fodder scarcity, system to deal with, necessary (641), 

-^ in Salem (542). 

-, dry 16,216-9. 

Plough, improved, cannot be used liecanse of smallness of draught 
animals 14,967-71. 

Atteacting Capital: 

Agriculture must be made more profitable (544), 14,988-98. 
Improvement of laud, hindrances to, Kstat^ Land Act, fragmentation of 

holdings, lack of cr^it facilities, 
lack of education (645). 

.. .. .j banks will not give loans merely on 

land mortgage 14,922-6. 

" ." ‘ ■■■■■'■ I ' y Estates Lend Act, 1908, 14,983-8, 

15,081-4. 

------^ provisions of 

15,100-11. 

. - — — I, ——...permits in- 

» crease of rent 

in respect of 
sinking of 
wells 15,273-7 
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8UBBARAYAN, Or. P., M.L.C—contd. 

Attracting CAPiTAi ^ contd . 

Profit from land 15,206-11. 

Value of land in Tiriickenig^odo 15,248-9. 

Co^OFREATlON: 

CcKO^rativc farming necessary to prevent aub-division of holdings (640),. 

Credit societies, propaganda necessary to teach cultivator the advantages 
of (643). 

-, being worked well but require too much duperviaion 

(643), 14.909.11. 

--, lack of oonndence in 14,906-8, 15,0114;, 16,074-7. 

Distributive and productive eocieties, Government should try to develop^ 

(648). 

-----^ difficult to manage 16,260-6. 

Education by societies 15,067-73. 

Government help, too much relied on (643). 

Sale of produce or stock, no societies for (648). 

Legislation not necessary to compel minorities to co-operate in joint 
Schemes for irrigation, fencing, consolidation, &c. (644). 

Crops : 

Money crops, groundnut and cotton 16,024-8. 

Cultivation : 

Dry, depending on ploughing, improved plough cannot be used because 
of poor quality of cattle 14,904-71. 

Productivity of the soil has increased owing to use ot fertilisers 14,962-7. 

Demonstration and Propaoanba: 

Demonstrators, more r€)quired (637). 

-^ not come from and do not understand psychology of 

agrkmltural class 14,876-8, 14,958-61. 

-, sil^e 14,962-3. 

Farms, demonstration, not very successful (537). 

Paddy cultivation, single eee<lling system, successfully demonstrated 
(537). 

Plough, improved, demonstration of (637). 

Education : 

Adult education, a great want, night schools (537). 

Attendance at agricultural schools satisfactory (536). 

Compulsory education necessary (637), 14,874-5, 16,112-24. 

---^ fijr 4 years 16,220-3. 

Extension of facilities for teaching agriculture not necessary till farmers 
have learned three R’e (636). 

Finance, Government should spend more on rural education (637). 

-, education cess not applied to education 15,112-24. 

~-, comparative expenditure on primary and on secondary and 

university education 15,184-90. 

Government service, agricultural students go into (536). 

---— main incentive to students to study agriculture 

(636-7). 

- :more profitable than cultivation 16,228-9. 

Institutions and teachers, not sufficient for agricultural education (636). 
Middle class youths should be attracted to agriculture by being given 
land by Government and land-holders (687), 16,224-9. 

Nature study should be compulsory in schools (636). 

Part-time schooling preferable, so as not to interfere with boy's 
training in his father’s trade (644), 14,916-21. 
iSchool farms not ^iesirable (637). 

School plots desirable (636). 

Students at agricultural cdleges not drawn from agricultural classes 

( 686 ). 
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SUBBARAYAN, Or. P., MX.O.-^ 0 ntd. 
l^x>voM.mis^eont4. 

Temohtm, mi for o^grioulturt^l education (536). 

for lioadung agriculture, should be drawn from agricultural 
ckMHMNI (636). 

Technical knowledjge of students, no attempt to improve (537). 
Universities should give special laciUties for agriculture (5^), 

FBBmtsBBe: 

Artihoial, value of should be demonstrated (540). 

Oowdung. use of as fuel, should be penalised and substitute fuels made 
available (640), 15,125-6. 

Investigation, not sufficient (540). 

Sheep penning and leaf manure 14,052-7. 

Finance : 

Improvement of land hindered, inter alia, by lack of credit facilities 

(645). 

-----banks will not give loans on latul 

mortgage alone 14,922<*6. 

Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operative societies similar 
to, r^uired (539). 

Taocavi, conTUption among subordinate officials, leakage of 25 )>er cent., 
advances should be paid direct by Revenue Officers to 
borrowers (639). 

-, an instance of leakage 14,682-4. 

Well sinking (639). 

UOLOINQS : 

Arbitration necessary (540), 16,064-6. 

Joint farming necessary io prevent sab-division (540). 

-, dissatisfaction with joint family system in Malabar 

16,270-2. 

Legislation necessary to prevent sub-division <539)« 

--, compulsory, rather thajt permissive 16,085-7. 

Minors, property of, guardians should be permitted to borrow upon for 
improvements <540). 

-- - - -—, analogous to Settled Land Act in England 14,898. 

Implements : 

Oonsolidation of holdings necessary to enable cultivators to use improved 
implements (541). 

Prices must be lowered (541). 

InniOATiON: 

Oanal water, there should be cjo-operation between Agricultural and 
Irrigation Departments as to supply of (540). 

Oauvery-Mettur Project, Salem should be included in (540), 16,127-37. 
Lift irrigation, bullock power, should be developed (5^), 14,866-70. 

-, improved method 16,267-9. 

Kainfall, no statement from Meteorological Office 14,980-2. 

Salem, a dry area, sinking water table, wells sunk at expense of 
cultivator 14.945-9. 

—-^ two crops, well-irrigated 14,960-1. 

———, productivity of the soil has increased owing to use of fertilisers 
14 952-7 

. Water rate 15,194-212, 15,263-9. 

Wells, system necessary for deepening (540). 

-, in some places impoiisible tp dig 14,964-5. 

-, increase desirable 16,273. 

--, under Estates Land Act rent can l>e raised after sinking of wells 

15,274-7. 

» 

Manube (<Sfec under FeutiiiTSEhs). 

Mahmetino ; 
hlbandies 15,036-42. 
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SU|BARAYAN» Dr. P., M.L.C.— 

flBSBABOa: 

Centric Besearoh BUraati under Gk>veriiiKieiit of India to deal ^itk erops 
common to all Provinces (536). 

Cotton, improved, e.g. CamDodia, should be introduced (536). 

-, more could be done 14^864^. 

Indigenous theory should be investigated (536). 

Lift irrigation should b^ inv66tig:at^ (5do). 

Provincim research for crops special to each Province (586). 

Salt, price of 15,177-81, 

Soils; 

Prickly pear, lands covered with, should be given to tenants assessment- 
free (640), 

Vbtsbinaby : 

Department should be independent of Agricultural Department, hut 
there should be a system of co-ordination (541). 

Dispensaries should be transferred to Provincial Governments (641). 

-, cultivators do not make full use of, owing to lack oi 

education (541). 

Legislation necessary with regard to notification of diseases, (541). 
Muktesar Institute, officers of, should undertake special researches 
(541). 

Resea^h, further facilities necessary for (541). 

Veterinary Officer, Spe(*ial, with the Government of India, should be 
appoint^ (541). 

WjBLFABa OF Rural Population; 

Comparative expenditure by Government on urban and rural populations 
15,184-90. 

Drink evil must be checked (545). 

-, crowded toddy shops 14,927-31. 

-, heavy cost to labourefe and cultivators and leads to ill-health 

and crime 14,932-44 

-, closing of toddy shops 15,043-4. 

-, illicit distillation, corruption among subordinate staff oi 

Excise Department 15,164-76. 

-, women and children do not drink 15,182-3. 

Education of villagers in health and sanitation by lectures and cinemas 
(643). 

Kducated youths should devote their time to social amelioration (537), 
but not much interest being shown at present 14,871-3. 

Inoome, annual, of typical cultivator B8.60 14,887-93, 15,078-80, 
15,2^-43, 15,^24, 

Standard of living and education must be raised 15,007-8. 

Surveys, economic, of typical villages should be made by Government 
(646). 

SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES (see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES). 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. 8., B.D., United Free Church Mission^ 
Ohingleput, Madras. 

Administration : 

Panohayats, village self-government by, would probably not aucceed 
ld,475"8. 

-—depiossed class do not complain as to grassing areas under 

13,544. 

Agricultural Induswss : 

Basket-making, difficult (403). 

Bee-keeping not likely to prove profitable on the plains, but recpiirea 
investigation (402). 

(’nrpeniry 13,516-20. 
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SUTHCBLAMO, W. 8., 

AMKrpx^vrRAXi IvmVBtKtmh^eonid, 

CJttItivMor, average^ probably does not work more than eight months 
a yoiur (402). 

Fruit-growing uncertain (402)^ 18^,578-83. 

GoTemment should enootirage industries connected with preparation 
of agrioultursl produce (403). 

BMth conditions can be improved by education and propaganda (403). 
Middle schools could teach grass mat-making, weaving, rope-making, 
basket^making, poultry (4(S). 

Gil-pressing could be adopted by villagers (403). 

Pisciculture, not sufficiont water for, in dry seasoti (403), 

Pottery (4(»). 

Poultry, considerable opportunity (402). 

Bead repairs (4QS5. 

Bope-making could be developed (403). 

Sericulture, neat would be an obstacle (402), 18,587-9. 

Study of rural industries necessary (403). 

Teaching children 13,584-6, 13,595. 

Weaving taught in vocational middle school 13,515. 

Wbmen, lace-midcing 13,509-14. 

AoSICUliTUBAL LABOtnt: 

Immigration, returned emigrants of depressed classes have improved 

standards 13,487-93. 

-^ are usually landless people 18,677-8. 


O0-OP»BATION : 

Agricultural labourers’ societies required (403). 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, necessary spirit for has not been 
produced by co-operative societies 13,648. 

Credit societies, should do purchase and welfare work (403). 

-, mixed castes, controlled by caste people to exploit 

outcastes (403). * 

- . unsatisfactory 13,461-73. 

Economics, village, no attempt made to teach 13,645-7. 

Financing village sites for depressed classes 13,474. 

Panchayats, vulage self-government by, would probably not succeed 
18,476-8. 

Societies have not achieved their object (403). 

- some are self-managing 13,640-4. 

Supervision, more required (403), 13,469. 


Euuoatxon ; 

Adult education in rural tracts by lantern lectures, (402). 

-, adults will not attend night schools 13,420-80, 13,649-57. 

-, subsidiary occupations 13,664-70. 

Alter-careers of agricultural students, consideration of should not carry 

weight (402). 

■ .. . . . . . .. . — best leave the land, 18,432-61, 

18,460-5, 18,658-9. 

Compulsory, economic conditions do not favour in rural areas (4(^). 
Educative value of agriculture apart from practical usefulness (401 and 
408). 18,431, 18,456-80,18,627-8. . ^ ^ 

Facilities for agriottltural educa^n not sufficient to satisfy demand 
(401-2). . . 

High School at Cffiingleput, English the medium of instruction in the 

ini^er classes 18,883-4. 

-------, all boys of the backward class 

—- - - ----- , increasing demand i^r agricultural educa¬ 

tion 18,887, 13,638-40. 

........— agriculture an optional subject 13,890-8. 

-■-T --I.-.--- . .^ pv^Us net all (ffiristians, some sons of 


landowhsrs 18,497-9. 
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SUTHERLAND, Rev. W. S., B.D,— 

EmJCATiON— contd. 

Hij^h Rchool at Chinjtleput, caste and depressed classes mixed 18,606-7. 
- -- -- , agriculture and English 13,556-71. 

— ^ - -^ competitive examinations 13,601-2. 

^ English, time spent in learning 13,402-9. 

-- _ ^ curriculum prescril>e<l by Gkivernment for 

secondary school-leaving certificate 
13,626. 

---^ help from Industrial and Agricultural 

Departments 13,629-30. 

Landlords, absentee, sons of, should be taught agriculture (40il). 
Middle Agricultural School, United Free Church Mission Agricultural 

School, Mclrosai)urarn, tciw’hmg in the 
i^ernacular 18,378-82. 

, a vocational school 13,388-9, 13,603-8, 

13,394-409. 

, U.F. Church Mission, Melrosapuram, 
Christians of the depressed classes 13,499. 

---—-, 30 or 40 acres of lancf attached 13,590-4. 

- - -, weaving 13,616. 

— _ _ —^ learning agriculture 13,521-8. 

- - ^^hortage of text-books 13,629-37. 

--— —^ vegetables 13,590. 

-- — jocal crops 13,596-600. 

----^ community centre 33.616. 

- -- - —, prejudice against manual labour 13,616. 

— __ — ineelingh, Ac., for villagers 13,617-20. 

-- ~ , syllabus 13,626. 

- _ ^ help from Industiial and Agncniltural 

Departments 13,629-30. 

--^ standard of teaching 13.6.31-9. 

Middle vernacular vocational schools to tram teachers 1.3,449, 13,668-63 
Moga School 13.624. 

Nature study lias educativ? value m elemenlar\ scdiools (402), hut 
teachers not capable 13,481-6. 

Night schools attended chiefly h\ (hildren 13,420-3. 

Non-attendance at school due to economic position of parents (404). 
Primary education, teachers should be interested in agriculture (401) 

-- _ _ _ _ ^ vocational and literacy 13,410-1. 

--- , leakage of pupils after first standard 13,412-4. 

-- ^ 5 per c^ent attain literacy 13,41.6-9. 

-;-, literacy not the first obj<‘< tive 1.3,4.50-60. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from classes directly engag(»d m farming (402). 
School farms necessary in middle and secondary schools (402). 

Schools, middle and high, should lay great emphaMs on agriculture 
(401-3). 

School plots should be attached to elementary schools (402). 

Schools, rural, do not develop into community centres 13,621-3. 
•Subsidiary industries should be taught (402), 13,584-6, 13,664-70. 
Teachers, supply insufficient (401). 

-, salaries 13,609-12, 13,668-63. 

-^ rural areas should be drawn from agricultural classes 

(401). 

-, poor material 13,479. 

--—^ largely from rural classes 33,480, 13,609-30. 


Holdings : 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings, necessary spirit has not been pro* 
duced by co-operative societies 33,648 
Depressed clas&es, assignment of lands to 13,676-7. 

Kudivaram and Melwaram rights 13,4il7. 

-no incentive to improve land 13,44ft» 

Permanent occupancy, landlords^ method of preventing tenant obtaining 
13 , 67 ^. 
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IKDBX. 

SUTHERLAND, Rov. W. S., B.D.^onld. 

lUJUUATlON : 

I>eprtJ(8aed (;las«es do not cotuplaiji about 1^,543. 

Wells in Ghingloput 13,679-83. 

MAEKimNG : 

Poultry (402). 

liB8£ARCH : 

Beekeeping (402). 

Wklfahe of limiAii PorufiATioN: 

Cliiircli, the only ageney in Ohingloput working lor wellare ol depressed 
classes 13,541-2. 

Drink, intoxicating 13,494-7. 

-, is inoroasjng 13,645-55. 

-, illicit distillation 13,671-6. 

Health conditions can be improved by education and iiropagaiula (403). 

TARIFFS. 

Protraction lor Mysore silk (Uao) (11 and 12). 

----per cent, ad valorem import dutv reiiuired 

(I?ao) 9,212-21. 

TiREMAN, The Hon. Mr. H., I.F.S., C.I.E., Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Madras. 

Auahmstkation : 

Panchayats, forest 11,028-35, 11,(W-] J 11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177- 
81, 11,21 :i-7, 11,259-60, l!,2G(w72, 11,280-3. 

A NI >i vL Hus bandh y : 

Grazing in iorests 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 11,242-4. 

--^ sheep 11,091-3. 

- ^ goats 11,126-7. 

—- - silage 11,182-3. • 

CiaiJv A'lio.N . 

(k)tlo<* and tea plantations 11,278-9. 

Slutting (198-9), 11,007-85, 11.094-6, 11,223-4. 

JOht C ATION : 

C\>inibatoro Forest (ollege 11,150-3, 

Fkjitiliseus : 

Leal manuie ui foresU 11,217-8. 

FoitESTS : 

Afforestation (198), 11,050-5, 11,234-41. 

-- —nurseries 11,273. 

Coimbatore Forest College. 11,150-3. 

Coniorences w'ltb ryots 11,140-3. 

Department, duties of 11,028, 11,259-60. 

-, revenue Riid expenditure 11,174-80, 11,210-2 

Erosion (l<)8-9), 11,067-85, 11,114-8, 11,225-3;J. 

Fiiwood, more should be produced (198), 11,050-5, 11,234-41, 11,285-92. 
Fodder famine reserves not maintained 11,056-67. 

Grassing (199), 11,041-9. 

-, Fees 11,086-90, 11,111-3, 11,131-8, 11,179-80, 11,242-4. 

-, Goats 11,126-7, 

-, 8heep 11,091-3. 

Incendiarism 11,219-20. 

Industries 11,11^26. ♦ 

-^ timber 11,169-73. 

-^ papoi*, basket-making, building timber, matches, tannin 

11,189-206, 11,162-0, 11,274-7. 

-, railway sleepers 11,261-5. 
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TI^EMAN, Th0 Hon. Mr. H., C.i.E.-^conidf^ 

Fobjbstb— contd. 

Lantana 11,160-8. 

Manure, leaf 11,217-8. 

Monsoon, effect of failure of 11,207-9. 

Panchayats should manage grazing reserves 11,028-^10, 11,097406, 

11,128-30, 11,144-8, 11,177-81, 11,213-7. 

Fanchayat officer ll.lOO.®, 11,289-60, 11,266-72, 11,244-9, 11,280-3. 
Position of, remote from agriculture 11,0^. 

Private enterprise, absence of 11,256. 

Research 11,167-61, 11,189, 11,284. 

Roads in forests 11,257-8. 

Shifting cultivation (198-9), ]l,067-a5. 11,094-6, 11,223-4, 11,250-1. 
iSilage &c., staff not available for 11,182-3. 

Touch between Forest and Agricultural Departments 11,036-8, 11,030-40, 
11,188-8. 

Training of CNSicers 11,150-7. 

Trees, easy growing 11,221-2. 

Rjbseaboh. 

Forests 11,157-61, 11,189, 11,284. 

Boils : 

Erosion (198-9), 11,067-85, 11,114-8, ll,226-a;i. 


VETERINARY. {See AITCHISON). 


C)onfei'eiM»e of Provincial expert oftii'crs desirable (if. Mudalmr) (705). 
Contagious diseases, obstacles in dealing with (if. MwMmr) (705). 

-—^ methods for preventing spread of successful to a 

very liiiiittd extent <>ther\^n>c .scm n mu satih- 
lactory {S. Mudaliat) (426). 

-legislation ±o deal with, at cost of Governnient 

(S. Mudaliar) (428). 

---^ rindeipost {S. MvdcUmr) 13,744-7 

Control should be transferred to Provincial authority (if. Mudaliar) (704). 


16,807. 

Cost of Service ^‘xcessive 


(6'. Mudaliar) (428), 
but would be too costly li no 
made, owing to travelling 
Mudaliar) 13,748-52. 
under Director of Agriculture 


cbiirge,s were 
expenses {B* 


Department, should be under Direeftor of Agriculture {S, Mudaliar) 
(428) in order to decrease cost 13,700-1. 

-should be under Dii’ector of Agriculture (If. Mudaliar) 

(704), 10.808-9. 

-agricultural demonstrator may attend to potty diseases 

(If. Mudaliar) 17,08(X.6. 

--^ should be independent ol Agricultural Departineut, but 

there should be a sy.stoin of oo-ordination {Suhharayan) 
(541). 

Dispensaries, expansion of, needed (Kolkagode) (189-190). 

-, should be transferred to Provincial Governments (^Vb- 

harayam) (541). 

-^ cultivators do not make full uso of^ owing to lack of edu¬ 
cation (Suhharayan) (541) 

-^ under Local Board.s, very lew and not likely to work well 

(1?. Mudaliar) (704). 

---^ should be increased (Zf. Mudaliar) (704). 

—-, touring, full use has not been made of (if. Mudaliar) (704). 

Expansion inadequate (if. Mudaliar) (704). 

Indigenous treatnmnt snould be investigated and adopted (8, Mudaliar) 

Inoculation, demand for great (Kollengode) 10,929-35. ^ 

Legislation necessary with regard to notiffcation of dieeases dtc. (Suh^ 
harayan) (541). 
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VSTEftlNAAY^eonki,^ 

UAdnta Diaitict, exiatuog institutious in, da not aervo any usotui ^Tf** 
l>om (S. Mvdaliar) iM). 

Muktesar Xiistituto, omoers ot, sliouid ujjdertake special reeearclies (S* 
M^ddHar) (54J). 

Jiesearch into animal diseascbj iurtlier liicilities required {<S^ Mudaliar) 
(428), (M. Mudaliar) (705), (ilubbarapan) (541). 

Serum, no difficulty with regard to supply oi (Ji. Mudaliar) (705). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with Oovernment of India not advisable (2i, 
Mudaliar) (705), (S. Mudaliar) (428). 

Touch with Provincial Agricultural Department very close (Ati^tead) 
9062“*7 * 

Touring veterinary assistants used to do a good deal of castration, hut 
have been abolished (Leach) (590), 15,619-22. 

Veterinary officer, iSpecial, with the Government of India, should he 
appointed (Subhamyan) (541). 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. (See RUSSELL and 
HUTCHINSON.) 

Adv ance should be general (Anstead) 10,713-4. 

Agricultural problem, not exclusively an (MacMichael) 12,213-24. 

Bombay (‘onipared with Madras (Ucddi) 12,795-805. 

Broadcasting, importance of (AnUead) 9509-10. 

(Jhuich, the only uganoy in (Ihingleput working for welfaie oi depressed 
classes (Sutherland) 13,541-2. 

Communications, unsatisfactory, affecting marketing, education, medical 
relief (Vaul) 11,695-11,611. 

Comparative expenditure by Government on urban and rural population 
(i^ubbaiayan) 15,184-90. 

Complaints by ryots (Leath) 15,678-81. 

Conditions of labouring class, unsatisfactory (Leach) 16,709. 

-^ in zamindan os compared nith ryotwari 

districts (Leach) 16,636-8. 

Congestion iii villages {Paul) 11,614. ^ 

Co-operative society, supply intormation as to economic position ol their 
members (Iteddi) (350). 

Cultivators’ position improving (Anstead) 9,777-9, 10,195-10,212. 

Drinking water supply: being improved (Paddisun) (316). 

-^ Government supply for depressed classes (Faddi- 

son) 12,395, 12,408-9. 

--- ——often insufficient and contaminated (lieddi) (350). 

Drink, intoxicating (SutherUmd) 13,494-7, (Paddij^on) (315). 

-, a great improvement (Fadmson) 12,484-8. 

--j abkari revenue four to five crorcb (Faddison) 12,616-7. 

--, local prohibition (Faddison) 12,682-3. 

-, causes indebtedness (Anstead) 9476-9. 

—, seriousness of (liamdas and Siva>swami) (679-80). 

, lb increasing (Sutherland) 13,545-55. 

' - . illicit distillation (Sutherland) 13,071-6. 

- has spread among lower cli^s (Beddi) (346), 12,806-28. 

--, tlxeise Administration Re^rt snows u decrear>e (Iteddi) J3,025-8. 

- , prohibition experiments (Beddi) 13,029-32. 

—-—, evil must be checked (Suhharayan) (646). 

—— , crowded toddy shops (Sidtharaq/an) 14,927-31. 

-, heavy cost to labourers and cultivators and loads to ill-lioalth anti 

crime (Suhharayan) 14,932-44. 

-, closing of toddy shops (Subharayan) 16,043-4. 

- - “ , illicit distillation, <‘orroption among subordinate staff of Excise 

Department (Suhharayan) 15,164-76. 

— ‘ women and children do not drink ^Subharayan) 15,182-3. 

Kdluxated men taking interest in rural affairs (Beddi) 12,783-94. 

Educated youths should devote their time to social amelioration (Subha¬ 
myan) (537), but not much interest being shown at present 14,871-3. 

Education of villagers in health and sanitation by lectures and cinemas 
(Subhamyan) (5^)> (8, Mudalim) (429). 
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V^LFARE OF RURAL POPUOVTION—contti. 

Mttigration (MacMichael) 11,896-905, 12,274-6, 12,.m46^ (leach) 15,715-24, 
Emigrantw, returned, have good social influence (Vaildiaon) 12,691-8. 
EmploymeiJt, labourer sometimes a slave (leach) 15,710-4, 

Famine, causing unemployment (Faddison) (316), 

Family budget not worked out (Faddison) 12,618. 

Funds for lural improvements should 1^ obtained by retrenchment in 

salaries of (h>ver ament servants 
(Narasiinhmaju) 15,599-68, 15,586-8^. 

-^ cannot be obtained by retrenchment in 

salaries of Government servants 
(Leach) 15,725-9. 

General lines, work should bo along (Paul) (229). 

---^ regarding rural problem as a unit (Paul) 11,205-^, 11,643-5. 

Health, factors affecting (Faddison) (316) 

-, conditions can be improved by eaucation and propaganda 

(Sutherland) (403). 

Holdings, effect of siae of (li, Mudaliar) (706), 16,952-3. 

Hookworm (Anstead) 9963-6. 

-, almost universal (Faddison) (316). 

-among people who do not wear shoos 

(Faddison) 12,410-3. 

Housing, provision of (Faddison) (315), 12,376-80. 

-, by Government and cxM>perative societies (Faddison) 12,397-407. 

— -, not built on piles (Faddison) 12,413-22. 

— -, unfortunate results of tied cottages (Faddison) 12,642-0 

(Anstead) 9966-80. 

lricx)rne, annual, of typical cultivator Hs.60 (Suhhai a fan) 14,887-93, 
16,078-80, 16;230-43, 16,282-3. 

Labour, conditions of (Faddison) (316). 

-^ as to diet no information (Faddison) 12,478-83. 

Labour of villagers for impixivement of villages (leach) 15,o60-71. 

Land revenue, a large part of sliould bo devoted lo iminoving corulit unih: 

of rural population (U. Mudalaa) 16,840-2. 

IxK^al bodies, work of, for rural bettornioril (yarasimlmiaju) 15,490-602 
Maternity, conditions of (Faddiso^n) (315) 

-», difficulty in providing women workers ivith maternity benefits 

(Faddison) 12,6635. 

Nightsoil as manure (S, Miiatdiar) 13,860-3. 

Non-official work helped by officials (Paul) (229), 31,29(5-7, 11,436-8, 

11,479-84. 

Organisation of educated persons for social work (Anstead) (37). 

Paiiohayats, village, have made a good beginning (Leach) 15,639-46. 

— -, are elect/ed (Iciich) 15,730-5. 

- should ho €rK*«onrageil (Naras'mhamju) 15,637-56, (Anstead) 

* (37), 9396-403. 

Pessimism as to outlook for poor people (Ansiend) 10,130-1 
Population not increasing (AnsUad) 10,218-27. 

Post Office savings bank i-onld cm ourauc Uirift {Anstead; 9504*8. 

Public spirit, la^dc of (lieddi) 12,984-9. 
liecreation (Faddison) (315), 

Reforms of 1919 have not al^e<n4?d agricultural outlook (JHddi) 12,774-8 
Rural ciongostion not being r«‘hevod by expanston of industries (roddison) 
12,690. 

Rural oconomic's, study of, wmild not serve any purpose (Ueddi) 32,779-82. 
Rural reconatruidion should be undertaken by Government and not left to 
unoffii‘ial agencies (Iteddi) 13,126-80. 

Sanitation, village (Paul) 11,61^3. 

Savings certificates, importance of (Anstead) 9611-8. 

Slight nianiifeetation of desire for improvement (Leach) 16,623-9. 

Standard of life (MacMichael) 11,8935. 

-^ with reference to fragmentation (MacMichael) 12,009-14. 

-^ and# of education must 'l>e raised (Subbarayan) 15,007-8, 

(Feddi) 12,771-3. v / , , 

-^ desire by educated persons for biglier standard (BedcU) • 

12,927-31. ^ 

influence of war service (Feddi) 12,932-3. 
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ZHDHK. 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATlON-^ronR 

Surveys, economic, should he carried out (E, Mudaliar) T^07), 
(MncMichael) 12,2S6-6. 

---^ should be conduct^ by Government (8. MudcUiar) 

(429). 

-^ typical villages (Suhharayan) (646). 

--^ should not be undertaken for a decade (Beddi) (350). 

Thrift essential (MacMichael) 11,826-7, 11,892-3, 11,985-8, 12,003-8. 

--—^ examples of extravagance {MacMichael) 12,247-67. 

-^ fg there a margin on which to save (MacMichael) 

12^268-63. 

University students, ignorance of social conditions (Faul) 11,475-8, 

Village, average, has no club, recreation ground, hospital, road, post office 
or public library {Beddi) (360). 

Voluntary workers (Bamdas and Stvnswamt) 16,056-7, 10,717-20, {B. 
Mudaliar) 16,954-60. 

Wages, effect of, on standard of living (Paddisov) 12,65()-68. 

-, annual earnings (Paddison) 12,649-56. 

-, jail food allowance {Paddison) 12,666-9. 

-, relation between nourishment and liability to disease (Paddison) 

12,660-1. 

Water supply good (Ansiead) 9959-66. 

Young Men’s CHiristian Association, work of {Paid) 11,299, 11,416-9, 
11,449-50, 11,532-9, 13,666. 
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XAlttAI 

<?al.lI9 


GLOSSAIfc*-. 


. . * The land irrigable by an irrigation work. 

^Lgprasi . . . Peon (a messenger in the employ of Government)* 

J^arka , , , Indigenous spinning wheel. 

. Segregated portion of a village inhabited by low 
class people. 

Cholam . . . The large millet, a very common food grain. (/Sfor- 

ghuiii , vvJgare). 

Chuklars • • . Cobblers. 

Oumbu • . .A small millet (Pennisetvm typhoideum)» 

Dal .... A generic term for pulses. 

Dar^ast . , , ^>plieation for a grant of waste land. 

Dhob^ . , . Washerman, 

Dhoti . . .A garment for the lower part of the body consisting 

of one long piece. 

J^Asli .... The revenue year beginning on the 1st of July and 
ending on the 30th June. 

Inam . . \ grant by the Government of land free from land 

revenue or on favourable terms or of the land reve- 
nuo on a specified piece of land. 

Jamabandi . . An annual account of lands held in a village and the 

amount of land revenue due on them. 

Janmi . • . The name givtn m Malabar to the registered holder 

ol land on ryotwari tenure. 

Jatka poniy . . pony for light vehicle. 

Kadim . . .A system of land tenure in Mysore. 

Kalam . . .A local measure for grains which varies from district 

to district. 

Kanam , « .A tenure in Malabar partaking of the nature of both 

a mortgage and a lease. 

Kanamdar . . A person who holds land under a janmi on Kanam 

temtre. 

Kangani . . .A labour recruiter. 

Karnam . . .A village accountant. 

Kichilisamba , . A variety of paddy. 

Kist , . . Land revenue assessment. 

KoduTol . . . Indigenous chaff cutter. 

Koran . . . Mahommodan Scripture. 

Kudimaramat Act . An Irrigation Act providing for the repair of irri¬ 
gation works by villagers themselves. 

Kudivaram . . Popularly used to denote the share of the produce 

of land to which tlie tenant who cultivates it is 
entitled as against the landholder. 

Kudivaram right . Occupancy right in land. 

Lanka . • • Island. 

Hanawari . • . De^ndent on rains. 

Manama • . .A Hindu Goddess. 

Maulvi . . .A person learned in Mahoffbuedan Law. 

Measure (Padi) . . A measure of capacity varying from district to 

district. 

Melwaram . . . Popularly used to denote the share of the produce 

of land due to a landholder from his tenant who 
cultivaies the land. 

* 
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Q40S8AST. 


MirMlSar , 

1 


Mote . 
Munsif 


Historically denotes an inhabitant of a village who 
has a preferential right to waste land in iti Now 
genenallv used to denote any landholder in a ryot- 
wari village. 

An indigenous water lift. 

Judge of the lowest court with civil jurisdiction. 


Nayudu 


A farming class. 


Panchangamdar 

Panchamas 

Panchayat 


Panchayatdar 

Pandit 


Pariah (see Panchamah) 
Patta 


Hindu Priest. 

A class of outcasts. 

Literally a Committee of five. Used to describe an 
association of any number of persons instituted for 
objects of an administrative or judicial nature. 

Member of the Panchayat. 

Hindu title, strictly speaking applied to a person 
versed in the Hindu Scriptures. 


Pat tad ar 
Pattagar 
Peishcush 


The written demand issued annually for the land 
revenue due iu respect of ryotwari land (or for the 
rent due to a landholder from certain of his tenants 
under Madras Act 1 of 1908). 

Registered holder of ryotwari land. 

Hoiiorafic title given to the chief by the tribesmen. 

Permanent assessment of revenue payable to Govern- 
ment by zamindars or other landholders holding 
under a sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrar issued under 
the Madras Permanent Settlement Regulation, 
XXV of 1802. 


Peth . . . . 

Picottah (see Mote). 
Podu 

PongaJ 

Poonac 

Poramboke 

Putti .... 
Purohit 


Large village. 

Land cleared from thicket and prepared for shifting 
cultivation, 

Hindu festival. 

Oil-seed Ciike. * 

Land at the disposal of the Government set apart for 
any Government or other public purpose. 

A measure of capacity varying from district to 
district. 

PaiiiiJy priest. 


Hagi 


A coarse millet (Eleusme coracana). 


Sari , 
Sindiwahi 


Shandy or 

Sastras 

iSowcar 


Sandi 


Indian dress for women. 

Name oi a furnace used for boiling sugarcane juice. 
Weekly market. 

The Hindu Scriptures. 

Moneylender. 


Taccavi 

Tahsildar 

Tamasha 

Taram 

wad 

it d 

Tope . 


Advances made by Government to cultivators for 
agricultural purposes. 

An officer in charge of a tahsil (a local revenue divi¬ 
sion of a district). 

Carnival. 

Quality of land. 

A family (in Malabar). 

Italian Millet (Setaria Italica). 

A plantation of trees. 


Vaidyan 

Vetti 

Verumpattamdars 


, Vill^e doctor. 

, A village menial. 


Temants at will, lowest class of tenant liable to be 
evicted at the end of the year. 
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